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LETTER  OF  TRANSMFTTAL 


DEPABfSMXHT  OF  THS  IkTERXOB^ 

Bttrbau  of  Edugatiok, 
WoiMnfftan^  March  10, 1917. 

Snt :  Because  the  changes  in  tendencies  and  ideals  in  higher  educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain  and  the  consequent  changes  in  the  curriculum 
and  the  details  of  administration  in  colleges  and  universities  nvithin 
the  last  few  years  contained  so  much  of  general  interest  for  higher 
education  in  the  United  States,  in  1918  I  commissioned  Dr.  Qeorge 
Edwin  MacLean,  formerly  president  of  the  State  University  of  loWa, 
io  make  a  careful  first-hand  study  of  the  newer  features  of  these 
institutions,  and  to  prepare  a  report  cm  them  for  this  bureau.  This 
study  was  made  by  Dr.  MacLean,  with  the  generous  cooperation  of 
university  and  college  officials  between  1918  and  1915.  The  report 
thus  includes  an  account  of  progress  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  ^war .  I  recommend  that  these  reports  be  published  as  bulletins 
of  the  Sureau  of  Education  under  the  titles,  ^^  Studies  in  higher 
education  in  England  and  Scotland  "  and  ^  Studies  in  higher  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  and  Wales." 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

P.  P.  CliAZTOK, 

Commissioner. 
The  Sbchetaby  of  the  Interios, 


PREFACE. 


The  object  of  tliis  study,  and  of  the  precedmg  one  devoted  to 
Ireland  and  Wales,  is  to  point  out  facts  and  tendencies  in  higher 
education  in  Oreat  Britain  by  which  American  universities  and 
colleges  can  profit.  Since  May,  1913,  the  compiler  of  the  bulletin 
has  visited  56  institutions,  of  which  18  have  been  universities,  14 
university  colleges,  24  coUeges  and  technical  and  agricultural  col- 
leges and  schools.^ 

The  wide  diversity  in  the  institutions  due  to  differences  in  age, 
type,  and  even  race,  may  easily  lead  one  astray  in  a  comparative 
study  of  them.  The  differences  in  phraseology  among  the  British 
institutions  themselves,  and  in  turn  the  differences  between  their 
usages  and  those  current  in  the  United  States,  must  be  constantly 
kept  in  mind  to  prevent  confusion  of  thbught. 

Uniformly  the  officials  and  other  members  of  the  staffs  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  institutions  as  well  as  prominent  educationists  in  the 
national  boards  of  education  and  eminent  leaders  in  the  world  of 
politics  and  thought,  have  shown  courtesies  to  the  writer  and  have 
put  at  his  disposal  important  documents,  to  all  of  whom  he  makes 
grateful  acknowledgment. 

*  Tbey  are  as  follows :  UnlTenlties — Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  Dnrham,  St.  Andrews, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Bdinbnrgh,  Wales,  Dublin  (Trinity  College),  National  University  of 
Irdand*  Qoeen*s  UniTersity  of  Belfast,  Victoria  University  of  Manchester,  Birmingham. 
Ltrerpool,  I^eeds,  Sbeffleld,  Bristol;  nnlversity  colleges,  at  London — ^University  College, 
King's  College,  Bang's  College  for  Women;  at  Newcastle — Armstrong  College,  Dundee, 
and  tke  Department  of  Medicine;  Coric,  Qalway,  Dublin,  Aberystwyth,  Bangor,  CardifP. 
Reading,  IBzeter;  colleges,  technical  and  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  (outside  the 
Incorporated  coUeges),  at  Oxford — ^Ruskin  College,  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  SomervUle; 
at  Cambridge — Girton,  Newnham,  Selwyn;  at  London — Imperial  College  of  Science, 
Bedford  College  for  Women,  Bast  London  College,  London  School  of  Economics,  Gold- 
SBiths*  CoHege,  Woolwich  Polytechnic;  at  Manchestez^-the  Municipal  School  of  Tech- 
nology; at  Glasgow — ^Eoyal  Technical  College,  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  Cbllege; 
at  Dundee — Technical  College;  at  Aberdeen — City's  Domestic  Science  School,  Ctordon's 
College;  at  Bdinburgh — Heriot-Watt  College;  at  Dublin — the  Boyal  College  of  Science, 
the  Albert  Agricultural  College,  Glasnerin,  Alexandra  College;  at  Belfast — ^Boyal  Bel- 
fsst  Acadenilcal  Institute,  Municipal  Technical  Institute.  The  Irish  and  Welsh  institu- 
tions mentioned  abore  will  be  treated  la  the  bulletin  on  Higher  IDducation  in  Ireland 
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STUDIES  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND 

.\ND  SCOTLAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  present  is  a  moment  of  the  keenest  interest  for  the  stndy  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  particularly  of  universities,  in  Great 
Britain.  Before  the  war  they  were  in  a  stage  of  such  rapid  evolu- 
tion as  to  leave  the  question  in  the  balance  whether  the  outcome  would 
be  revolution  or  reform.  The  war  h^ghtens  the  inter'^st.  Will  it 
arrest  their  development  or  accelerate  it? 

The  agitation  of  a  half  century,  which  culminated  in  the  parlia- 
mentary universities'  acts  of  1854,  1856,  and  1858,  largely  shifted 
the  English  and  Scotch  universities  from  an  Elizabethan  to  a  Vic- 
torian administration  and  atmosphere.  The  last  60  years  have  seen 
continuous  changes  wrought  within  the  universities,  in  part  of  their 
own  motion,  and  in  part  by  royal  commissions  and  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  report  of  the  royal  commission  on  university  education 
in  London  in  1913,  and  rumors  of  further  royal  commissions,  show 
the  end  is  not  yet.  The  universities  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  educational  era  inaugurated  in  England  for  elementary  edu- 
cation by  the  act  of  1870,  and  continued  by  a  series  of  educational 
act&  The  aspiration  for  a  national  system  of  education,  which  ma- 
tured early  in  Scotland,  and  was  formulated  in  Wales  to  the  extent 
of  founding  its  national  university  in  1898,  is  strong  in  England,  and 
would  make  the  universities  the  coordinating  centers.  The  people 
are  beginning  to  look  to  the  universities  and  colleges  as  the  light  and 
power  stations  for  the  ^^  school  power,"  which  Dr.  Sadler  has  put 
next  in  importance  to  ^  sea  power  "  for  the  Island.  The  rise  of  the 
industrial  age  brought  home  to  England  as  a  world  power,  especially 
by  the  increased  competition  in  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  of  Germany,  the  need  for  the  promotion  of 
technical  schools  and  of  attention  to  modem  languages  and  applied 
[         science  in  the  higher  institutions. 

Imperialism  has  stimulated  the  universities  to  afliliate  or  recog- 
nize colleges  throughout  the  Empire.  In  1912  it  became  a  conscious 
force  in  the  university's  sphere  through  the  first  congress  of  the  uni- 
versities of  the  Empire,  and  it  seeks  a  permanent  organ  of  expression 
in  The  Universities  Bureau  of  the  British  Empire.  The  war  has 
intensified  the  note  of  imperialism. 
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10  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

Bomance  surrounds  the  genesis  and  growth  of  English  universi- 
ties. After  the  evening  and  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  when  the  light  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  dawned, 
there  came  six  centuries  of  rest  from  the  making  of  an  "Rtigli^  um- 
versity  by  a  people  otherwise  so  active.  At  length  religious  reac- 
tions, science,  industrialism,  and  nationalism  brought  a  new  creative 
day  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  whi<^  appeared  the  three  Univerd- 
ties  of  London,  Durham,  and  the  Federal  Victoria  University,  to- 
gether with  various  satellite  university  colleges  and  technical  sdiools. 
The  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  saw  the  organisation  in 
their  present  form  of  the  six  Universities  of  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester^  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Bristol,  equaling  the  total 
number  established  during  the  preceding  seven  hundred  years. 

The  romance  of  the  history  of.Briti^  universities  is  unrivaled. 
On  the  one  hand  is  the  halo  of  antiquity,  piety,  and  patric^m, 
which  hangs  about  the  ancient  universities,  with  their  kings  and 
queens,  martyrs,  churchmen,  statesmen,  and  scholars;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  modern  institutions,  with  their  tale  of  the  munifi- 
cence of  captains  of  industry,  of  self-sacrificing  women,  of  dvic 
pride  and  of  national  and  humanitarian  service* 

The  oneness  of  the  New  World  with  the  Old  is  found  in  the  par- 
allel story  of  the  planting  of  American  colleges  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  by  the  western  pioneers  on  the  prairies  and  beyond 
the  Bockies.  Indeed,  the  similarities  between  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can institutions  grow  upon  one  who  studies  them.  Ejiowing  the  de- 
scent of  the  American  from  the  English  college,  one  is  prepared  for 
the  family  likeness,  and  recognizes  that  the  differences  are  largely 
superficial.  Both  are  at  work  upon  the  same  great  problems.  Each 
may  learn  from  the  other.  The  British  commissions  and  delegations 
of  teachers  have  not  been  slow  in  recent  times  to  visit  America  and 
to  profit  by  American  educational  experiments. 

The  subject  of  this  bulletin  has  an  immediate  practical  as  well  as 
a  theoretical  interest,  in  view  of  the  considerable  and  increasing  num- 
ber of  American  students  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  addition  to  the 
nearly  100  Bhodes  scholars  from  the  United  States  in  residence  at 
Oxford.  A  better  understanding  of  the  higher  education  of  the  two 
countries  will  cement  the  bond  of  common  Anglo-Saxon  institutions, 
language,  literature,  and  international  obligations. 

The  institutions  in  England  and  Scotland  fall  into  eight  groups, 
consisting  of  four  types  of  universities  and  four  kinds  of  colleges. 
They  are,  in  the  approximate  order  of  their  evolution:  L  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  with  Durham  as  a  modem  variation.  II.  The 
Scotch  universities,  St  Andrews,  Olasgow,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh- 
Ill.  London.  IV.  The  new  or  provincial  universities  at  Manchester 
(Victoria),  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  BristoL 
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y.  The  independent  university  coUeges'  at  Exeter,  Nottingham, 
Beading,  and  Southampton.  VI.  Technical  coUeges  and  schools. 
Vn.  Agricultural  colleges  and  schools.    VIII.  Women's  colleges. 

The  older  groups  have  been  the  direct  or  indirect  progenitors  of 
the  younger.  Over  and  above  formal  aflUiations,  all  the  groups  are 
more  closely  interrelated  than  the  public  are  aware  of,  by  the  pres- 
ence on  thcdr  faculties  of  the  graduates  of  the  different  institutions, 
by  joint  examining  boards,  and  by  common  representatives  on  their 
governing  boards.  On  the  other  hand  each  institution  of  the  same 
type  has  the  most  distinct  individuality. 

The  first  part  (Chapters  I- VIII)  of  the  bulletin  consists  of  studies 
of  certain  historical  features  of  these  groups,  in  order  to  understand 
present  conditions  and  tendencies  in  true  perspective,  and  with 
incidental  suggestions  interspersed.  The  second  part  (Chapters 
IX-XIX),  based  upon  the  studies  of  the  first  part,  is  an  attempt 
to  apply  them  to  the  solution  of  problems  common  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  third  part  (Tables  1-15)  contains  statistical  in- 
formation, most  of  which  was  kindly  furnished  directly  to  me  by  the 
institutions  and  represents  the  normal  conditions  of  the  year  before 
the  war. 
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PART  1.-HIST0RI0AL  STUDIES  AND-  8UGOESTI0NS. 


Chapter  L 

FIRST  GROUP  OF  UNIVERSITIES.^ 
Oxford*  Cambridge*  Durham. 


The  twin  universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  unique  among 
the  world's  universities.  Solitary  in  their  grandeur  in  England  for 
six  hundred  years,  their  modem  variant,  Durham,  appeared  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  alone  known  still  in 
England  as  '^the  Varsities,^  together  with  the  Scotch  universities, 
are  the  parents  of  all  the  universities  and  colleges  in  the  Eng^^sh- 
speaking  world.  They  are  marvels  of  complexity,  representing  a 
luxuriant  tangle  and  growth  of  centuries.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
many  half  truths  abound  concerning  them.  The  greatest  surprise 
is  to  find  that,  amidst  their  outward  medievalism  and  the  popular 
notion  of  their  ultraconservatism,  they  are  permeated  with  the  spirit 
of  progress.  In  view  of  their  historical  leadership  and  relations  to 
American  institutions  they  can  teach  many  lessons  to  the  United 
States.  All  this  is  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  many  Americans  and 
Englishmen.  A  professor  at  Oxford,  when  he  learned  the  purpose 
of  the  author's  visit,  to  gather  hints  for  the  improvement  of  Ameri- 
can education,  excl&imed,  *^  Good  heavens !  We  need  that  you  should 
send  missionaries  to  teach  us."  Whatever  of  truth  there  may  be  in 
this  exclamation,  an  American  must  not  forget  that  apostles  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  planted  the  colleges  and  universities  of  his 
land. 

The  home  was  the  primordial  germ  of  the  university,  with  the 
teacher  as  its  nucleus.  The  scholars  gathered  in  the  house  of  the 
teacher,  the  magister,  who  had  come  from  Paris  or  Italy.  As  the 
scholar's  fellowcraftsmen  of  different  trades,  when  aliens  in  a  foreign 
dty^  organized  a  guild,  called  a  universitas^  so  the  scholars'  com- 
munity springing  from  the  home  became  the  wniverntas  magistrorum 
et  Bcholarium  (or  du(Apulorum)  .^  As  early  as  1190,  the  schools  at 
Oxford  are  called  the  com/mwie  atudiwm  lUterarwm^  a  synonym,  ap- 

S8m  XiMe  1.  •Article^  *' UBiTWiitiM,"  In  Bncj.  Brit,  11th  Bd. 
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parently,  for  atudmm  genef<dfi»k  common  name  for  a  school  open  to 
all  comers  from  any  natldfi/* 

Next  to  the  influenc^p£  the  personality  and  home  of  the  teacher  the 
incipient  uniyersit;'vas!8haped  by  the  regulations  of  the  guild,  "'  the 
medieval  trades  union,''  with  its  close  oiganizationy  oaths  and  laws 
of  promotion#.^  T]ie  regulations  of  the  trades  union  were  applied  for 
admission. aicMl/fbr  the  gradation  of  apprentices  aiid  master  work- 
men with'<)i«ir  degrees.  Like  die  jeom^man  of  any  trade,  the  mas- 
ter of  tfj%s  \)y  producing  his  masterpiece  proved  himself  competent 
to  t^'ach.* 

The  local  ruling  masters  (regentes)  in  the  schools,  and  the  expe- 
rienced .teacher  (doctor),  or  those  applying  their  doctrine  in  the 
practice  of  the  professions,  might  attain  the  grade  or  degree  of  doctor. 
The  church,  which  in  its  cathedral  schools  and  monasteries  had 
kept  learning  alive,  spread  its  blessing  and  authority  over  the  rising 
schools.  The  chancellor  of  the  neighboring  bishop,  tiie  usual  head  of 
the  cathedral  school,  became  the  natural  head  of  the  university.  The 
teachers  belonged  to  the  clergy.  The  church  lent  to  the  young  uni- 
versities not  only  of  its  privileges  and  of  its  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion but  also  of  its  spirituality.  Men  consecrated  by  h<dy  churchy  not 
only  in  religious  brothexhoods  but  also  in  a  clergy  devoted  to  secular 
subjects,  imparted  a  spirit  of  consecration  to  university  learning. 
They  created  a  line  of  professors  to  be  known  as  the  priesthood  of 
truth.  Their  institutions  were  for  all  time  differentiated  from  trade 
schools ;  their  true  students  had  to  be  the  chosen  few,  men  of  a  voca- 
tion, not  of  an  avocation. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  in  the  early  four- 
teenth century,  the  monasteries  and  orders,  especially  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  at  Cambridge,  contributed  their  influence.  The 
foundation  of  the  colleges  at  the  same  time  preserved  the  independ- 
ence of  the  university,  aided  by  certain  royal  and  ecclesiastical  fac- 
tors. Some  of  the  colleges,  like  Merton,  prohibited  the  admisaon  of 
the  '^  rdigious,"  or  monastic,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  secular 
clerics.  The  church  and  the  orders  in  their  first  days  of  gospel  fervor 
impregnated  the  universities  with  a  religious  spirit.  The  rise  of  the 
colleges,  combining  the  idea  of  the  family,  consisting  of  the  masters, 
fellows,  and  scholars,  with  that  of  the  fraternity  of  the  monastic 
orders  with  their  vows  of  poverty,  obedience,  and  celibacy,  has  made 
character  building  the  fundamental  aim  of  college  life.  Except  for 
these  essentials  of  Christian  character  and  brotherhood,  and  the 
architectural  feature  of  the  cloister  in  the  quadrangle  or  court  of  the 
college,  contrary  to  the  popular  opinion,  the  college  was  not  monastic 

iHollaDd,  T.  B..  "The  Origin  of  the  University  of  Oxford/'  Bng.  Hiat  RefT^  Apr., 

1891. 
•  Welta.  J.,  *«  Oxford  and  Its  CoUegeB,"  9.  11.  Methoen  A  Co.,  1910. 
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and  even  because  antunonastic.  The  college  provided  instraction  out- 
side the  curriculum  of  the  monastic  or  cathedral  schools.  It  must  be 
added,  however,  that  the  orders  stimulated  scholasticism,  which  not 
only  has  entroidied  theology  in  a  central  position  as  the'  highest 
faculty  to  the  present  day  but  has  also  given  a  fine  predominance  to 
philosophy. 

The  state  became  another  godmother  to  the  youthful  universities, 
and  with  the  growth  of  nationalism,  not  second  to  the  church.  Nat- 
urally, students  from  the  same  locality  formed  ^'  nations ''  for  mutual 
protection^  after  the  analogy  of  the  guilds  of  aliens  in  foreign  cities. 
Oxford  had  its  northern  and  its  southern  nation.  The  organized 
opposition  of  the  students  to  the  city  authorities,  due  sometimes  to 
the  imposition  by  the  citizens  of  high  rents  and  prices  for  food,  and 
sometimes  to  the  misdemeanors  of  the  students,  resulted  ultimately 
in  the  establishment  of  university  courts,  independent  of  local  juris- 
diction, by  a  series  of  royal  charters.  The  magna  charta  of  academic 
freedom  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  been  dated  from  1231,  when 
Henry  III  decreed  for  both  the  universities  that  the  rents  should  be 
fixed,  secu/ndum  contuetudinem  tmiverHtatis^  by  two  masters  of  the 
university  and  two  citizens.^  To  this  day  Oxford  appoints  a  clerk 
of  the  market,  and  both  the  universities  are  represented  in  the  city 
oouncila  In  general,  popes  and  the  church  confirmed  the  privileges 
of  tiie  universities.  Probably  by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  word  ^  university  "  began  to  be  used  without  qualification  for  a 
coomiiinity  of  teachers  and  scholars  whose  ooipwate  existence  had 
been  sanctioned  by  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  by  both.' 
The  universities  owe  their  autcmomy  and  national  spirit  primarily 
to  the  state.  They  attained  recognition  as  national  institutions  when, 
under  Elizabeth,  an  act  of  Parliament  (1571)  confirmed  them  in 
their  poesessions  and  privileges,  and  later  when  James  I  gave  them 
r^resentation  in  the  House  of  Commons^  whidi  even  the  present 
proposed  bill  for  the  abolition  of  plural  voting  does  not  repeal. 
They  have  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  the  nation  into  an 
Empire  by  the  affiliation  of  the  colonial  imiversitie&  In  congrega^ 
tnn  at  Oxford  a  speaker  declared  that  the  university  was  not  only 
nationpili  but  imperial  and  international.  The  leadership  in  diurch 
and  state  for  700  years  has  been  in  &e  small  band  of  graduates  of 
the  two  ^varsities,"  an  infinitesimal  number  in  prc^rtion  to  the 
p^ynlatHMi  A  German  is  constrained  to  testify  that,  in  tiie  period 
just  passing,  tibe  class  which  has  ruled  and  been  representative  of 

England,  to  which  England  has  owed  essentially  its  fame  and  signifi* 
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sMtterts,  '*Bsiidbiich  der  G«lebrteii  Welt,**  Strassburg,  1911,  p.  216. 
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cance,  was  really  the  fruit  of  academic  education,  of  academic 
studies,  and  academic  life.^ 

There  is  something  educative,  as  is  commonly  remarked,  in  the 
very  antiquity  of  the  universities.  The  passing  stranger  and  the 
careless  freshman  have  their  horizon,  at  least  momentarily,  broad- 
ened by  a  glimpse  of  the  monuments  of  many  centuries,  overtopping 
our  self-conscious  and  boastful  century. 

''And  strange  enchantments  of  the  past 
And  memories  of  the  days  of  old  " 

steal  over  them.  The  American,  with  his  at  best  ^  modern  antiqui- 
ties," can  not  transport  these  genuine  antiquities,  but  he  can  import 
their  historical  associations,  which  are  also  his  inheritance. 

His  institutions  should  gather  and  preserve  in  their  historical 
perspective  the  spirit  of  the  studies  and  truth  of  the  movements 
which  successively  dominated  the  ancient  universities.  He  must 
remember  scholasticism,  Catholicism,  Wyclifism,  humanism,  Angli- 
canism, Puritanism,  Neoplatonism,  not  to  mention  the  revival  of 
natural  science  at  Cambridge  by  Isaac  Newton,  the  beginnings  of 
textual  criticism  by  Bentley,  or  the  modem  religious  movements  at 
Oxford  of  the  Wesleys,  of  Pusey,  and  of  Maurice,  and  fresh  im^ 
pulses  in  history,  economics,  and  art  by  Oxford  men  like  Arnold, 
Froude,  Freeman,  Green,  Buskin,  and  Morris. 

The  coalescence  of  the  above  historical  influences  will  enable  us  to 
approximate  the  idea  of  the  older  universities  as  something  im- 
measurably higher  than  the  common  characteristics  seized  by  the 
casual  observer.  The  latter  is  represented  by  the  American  pro- 
fessor who  summed  up  the  characteristics  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
under  the  three  heads  of  the  collegiate  system,  the  tutorial  instruc- 
tion, and  the  long  vacations.  The  university  is  in  its  broadest  sense 
a  spiritual  (as  the  Germans  say,  a  geisUich)  institution.  The  great- 
ness of  the  difficulty  in  grasping  the  notion  of  Oxford  so  appeals  to 
some  American  college  presidents,  troubled  because  there  is  not  a 
larger  number  of  candidates  for  Bhodes  scholarships,  that  they  have 
asked  the  Bhodes  trust  to  set  forth  the  advantages  of  Oxford  in  a 
way  that  will  be  comprehended  by  the  American  student.  The  task 
will  be  a  hard  one  for  the  trust  so  long  as  the  American  student  is 
reared  without  knowledge  of  f or^gn  institutions  and  flooded  with 
flambuoyant  advertisement  of  home  colleges  promising  him  a  short 
cut  to  education  which  will  quickly  pay  him  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Perhaps  the  university  idea  can  be  cau^t  through  quotations  from 
some  English  authorities.  Dr.  Tanner,  testifying  before  the  royal 
commission  on  the  civil  service,  cites  two  short  paragraphs  as  sum- 
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ining  up  the  opinion  of  the  tmiverdty  senate  on  the  general  character 
and  value  of  education  given  at  Cambridge.    One  is : 

The  principle  of  freedom  of  choice,  the  wide  range  of  study,  and  the  diaracter 
of  the  teaching,  both  literary  and  scientific,  which  is  accessible  to  the  students 
provide  for  the  ezceUence  and  variety  of  their  Intellectual  training. 

The  other  is: 

As  regards  the  development  of  character,  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  unl* 
▼crsity  and  coUeges  are  in  a  high  degree  favorable.^ 

The  answer  of  the  hebdomadal- council  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
was  reflected  in  the  opinion  of  the  then  Vice  Chancellor  Heberden : 

A  university  education  teaches  a  man  to  think  for  himself,  and  I  should  like 
to  add  that  that  Is  an  education  which  takes  a  long  time.  I  think  that  you 
mast  have  some  years  after  a  boy  leaves  school  if  you  are  reaUy  to  develop 
his  mind  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  in  particular  to  teach  him  to  think  for 
himself.  I  think  that  combination  of  very  big  subjects,  together  With  a  great 
deal  of  very  highly  organized  teaching,  is  what  constitutes  the  benefits  of  a 
university  education  from  an  InteUectual  point  of  view.* 

Lord  Haldane  in  various  ringing  addresses  brings  out  the  thought 
of  the  corporate  spirit  of  university  life  made  manifest  in  ^^  The  Dedi- 
cated Life  "  of  teacher  and  student  and  ^^  the  passion  for  excellence."  * 

Lord  Bryce  says : 

There  has  been  created  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  Impalpable  thing 
which  we  caU  "  atmosphere,"  an  intellectual  and  social  tone  which  forms  man- 
ners and  refines  taste  and  strengthens  character  by  traditions  inherited  from 
a  long  and  splendid  past* 

A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview  states : 

The  idea  of  a  university  reaches  far  beyond  a  varied  supply  of  professional 
training,  the  prodigal  granting  of  degrees,  the  anxious  encouragement  of 
research  and  the  politic  performance  of  educational  contracts.  A  university  is 
something  more  than  an  engine  of  utility  or  a  product  of  organization.  Tlie 
essence  of  a  university  is  a  spirit,  a  principle  of  life  and  energy,  an  influence. 
And  that  influence  must  be  impoverished  and  robbed  of  efilcacy  if,  owing  to 
want  of  means,  or  want  of  ideas,  or  want  of  freedom,  a  university  faUs  short 
of  the  great  end  of  its  being,  that  of  caring  for  the  spirit  and  mind  of  man 
regardless  of  considerations  of  utility.* 

The  same  author  adds: 

What  is  a  university?  Most  men  would  perhaps  face  with  a  more  tranquil 
courage  the  task  of  defining  a  dreadnaught,  which  bafiles  "The  Times,*'  or 
that  of  defining  the  duties  of  an  archdeacon,  which  once  baffled  the  House  of 
Lords.    We  may  hold  with  Cardinal  Newman  that  the  true  function  of  a 

^Boyal  commlMdon  on  the  dvU  service.    Minutes  of  evidence,  1018,  p.  87. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  47. 

•  **  The  Dedicated  Life,*'  address  to  students  of  University  of  Bdlnburgb,  1007. 
* "  UniTerslty  and  Historical  Addresses  "  deUvered  durins  a,  reaidenca  in  the  United 
States  as  ambassador  of  Great  Britain.    MacmilUui,  1818,  p.  150* 
■Bdlnbnrgb  Bev.,  Jan.,  1911,  p.  58. 
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unhrerslty  is  to  impart  liberal  cttltnre,  or  with  Huxley  that  a  university  should 
be  a  factory  of  new  knowledge.  But  whatever  our  idea  of  a  university  may 
be,  wliatever  theory  of  university  tKlucation  we  adopt,  whether  we  hold  that 
it  should  aim  at  a  complete  training  of  the  fti««lties  or  that  it  should  prspare 
the  student  for  the  pursuits  of  later  life,  we  shall  no  more  eonctlm  of  a 
university  in  chains/ 

The  American  inheritance  of  this  idea  of  the  English  university 
appeared  in  the  words  of  President  Wilson,  when  at  Princeton :  ^  I 
believe  general  training,  with  no  particular  training  in  view,  to  be 
the  very  heart  and  essence  of  university  training."  Instead  of  a 
university  department  store^  where  each  student  came  to  purchaiie 
a  certain  definite  commodity,  he  pictured  as  his  ideal  one  with  the 
twofold  object  of  '^  the  production  of  a  great  body  of  informed  and 
thoughtful  men  and  the  production  of  a  small  body  of  trained 
scholars  and  investigators,"  and  these  two  functions  were  '^  not  to  be 
performed  separately  but  side  by  side  and  informed  with  one  spirit, 
tiie  spirit  of  enlightenment."  ■ 

The  two  important  points  in  the  history  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, the  foci  which  have  determined  the  ellipses  of  ibmr  peouUar 
orbits,  are  the  sole  degree-conferring  power  of  the  university  pr(q>er, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  corporate  residential  colleges.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  jurists  recognized  as  the  es- 
sence of  a  university  the  privilege  of  conferring  through  its  degrees 
the  right  of  teaching  not  only  in  its  own  jurisdiction,  but  everywhere 
{jtM  ubieunque  docendi).  From  that  time  no  new  university  could 
acquire  the  right  without  a  papal  bull  or  a  royal  charter.  One  of  the 
glories  of  these  universities  commonly  overlooked  is  that  they  sprang 
from  the  people.  Without  bull  or  royal  charter  the  jurists  were 
forced  to  recognize  them  as  studia  generalia  em  conmetudme.  Lord 
Bryce  puts  it  well: 

These  universities  were  not  founded  by  any  pubUc  authority,  but  founded 
themselves,  springing  up  naturally  out  of  the  desire  for  knowledge;  and  hence 
we  in  England  describe  our  two  universities  of  Oxford  ami  Cambridge  as  being 
"  corporations  at  common  law/*  i.  e.,  deriving  their  legal  Quality  as  corporate 
bodies  from  ancient  custom  which  antedates  the  time  of  legal  memory.* 

The  retention  of  the  power  by  the  university  only*  to  confer  de- 
grees preserved  it  alive  during  the  dominance  of  the  colleges  from 
the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries,  and  has  been  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  recent  vigorous  development  of  the  university  in 
contradistinction  to  the  colleges.  If  this  tradition  had  been  followed 
in  the  United  States,  how  many  abuses  and  degree-spawning  institu- 
tions might  have  been  escaped. 

I  Ediolrarga  Bev.,  JTan.,  ISll,  p.  OS. 

'World's  Work.  Jan.,  1908,  p.  9796. 

'University  and  Hist.  Addresses,  supra,  p.  164. 

«One  oT  two  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  said  to  liave  a  dormant  right  to 
confer  degrees.  The  affiliated  college  of  St.  David's,  Lampeter,  may  confer  the  degrees 
of  B.  A.  and  B.  D. 
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In  Ibe  thirteenth  century  the  number  and  poverty  of  teachers  and 
students,  improperiy  housed  and  supported,  api>ealed  to  pious  bene- 
factors like  Walter  de  Merton.  His  tomb  in  Bochester  Cathedral 
reads,  *'  Founder  by  example  OrMiiwm,  guot-quot  CoUegiorum.^  He 
had  tiie  first  real  idea  of  a  college  as  an  endowed  self-governing  and 
self-diseiplining  community  of  scholars  in  their  own  house.  The 
statutes  (1264)  of  Merton  College  became  the  model  for  colleges  in 
both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  time  the  colleges  decentralized  the 
omversities  and  indeed  changed  their  system  of  education.  They 
havB  broii^t  about  the  idea  that  a  umversily  is  merely  a  multiplica- 
tion of  coUeges  and  its  definition  as  a  ^^  collection  of  institutions  of 
leaifiing  at  a  common  center."^ 

The  intricacy  in  scope  of  organisation  and  operation  of  Oxford 
and  Qunbridge  may  be  represented  by  seven  concentrate  spheres. 
At  the  center  die  specific  unrrersity  with  its  own  funds  and  property, 
professors,  readers,  lecturers,  examiners,  boards  of  studies,  certain 
powers  of  discipline,  and  the  sole  power  of  conferring  degrees.  It 
awards  certain  university  scholarships,  studentships,  and  prizes.  It 
administers  some  30  libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  and  workshops, 
and  observatories  in  each.' 

The  second  sphere  consists  of  the  autonomous  colleges,  with  their 
own  properly  and  government,  which  are  incorporated  in  the  uni- 
versity. The  21  of  these  colleges  at  Oxford  and  the  17  at  Cambridge, 
with  imposing  buildings  and  old-world  gardens,  make  the  few  uni- 
versity structures  inconspicuous,  and  become  the  visible  imiversity 
to  the  casual  observer. 

Hie  tiiird  sphere  consists  of  colleges,  halls,  and  hostels,  not  in- 
corpcMrated  in  the  university,  some  with  semiofficial  and  others  with 
scarcely  a  recognized  relation  to  the  university.* 

The  fouith  sphere  is  represented  by  the  University  Press,  an 
important  and  profitable  agency  at  each  university,  managed  by  the 
university  with  even  pecuniary  profit,  though  its  prime  object  is  the 
promotion  and  diffusion  of  learning.  Despite  jealous  attacks  in  the 
stxteeoth  century  and  after,  from  the  newly  incorporated  stationers 
company  in  London,^  and  the  vigorous  competition  of  the  great  pub- 
lishing houses  of  the  present  day,  the  University  Press,  at  Oxford 

>  Cf.  Ch.  IX,  "  Organlntioii  and  Administration  of  UnlTersltles/'  p.  159. 

■Ia  tiM  tinltenltj,  apart  from  similar  Instltntions  in  the  colleges,  there  are  approxi- 
mately at  Oxford  9  librarlea,  2  large  musenms,  14  laboratories,  and  2  obserratorles ; 
at  Cambridge  14  libraries,  2  large  mnsenms,  18  laboratories,  and  2  obserratorles. 

'  Of  these  there  are  18  at  Oxford :  St  Edmund  Hall,  3  private  hostels,  group  of  non- 
college  •  students,  group  of  trvtsing  college  students,  the  5  theological  Institutions 
(WyeUffe  Hall,  Pusey  House,  St  Stephen's  House,  Mansfield  College,  Manchester  Col- 
lege), 6  women's  colleges  and  iM>cteties,  and  Ruskln  College  (Cf.  Ch.  XIX,  pp.  251-52). 
At  Cambrldie  tliere  af«  11 :  Selwyn  College,  Fitswtlliam  Rail  for  noncollegiates,  1  train- 
iBg  college  for  men  and  1  for  women,  5  theological  institutions  (Ridley  Hall,  Westcott 
House,  Weatrnfaster  College,  (TheslMint  COnege,  St.  Bdmund's  House),  2  women's  colleges. 

«"A  Short  Note  on  the  Cambridge  University  Press,"  1911,  p.  8. 
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through  the  gift  of  Clarendon^  and  at  Cambridge  of  Pitt  and  others, 
has  been  kept  independent  of  mercenary  motives  and  maintained 
scholarly  standards.  They  have  made  a  university  press  a  mark  of 
a  first-class  university  as  distinguished  from  a  collegiate  institution, 
and  herein  are  teaching  a  valuable  lesson  to  their  American  sisters. 
The  stimulation  in  the  teaching  staff  of  the  spirit  of  research  and 
publication  rounds  out  the  fourfold  function  of  a  univendty  to 
preserve  knowl^ge,  to  teach  men,  to  advance  truth,  and  to  diffuse  it. 

The  first  four  spheres  are  intramural  or  at  least  local.  The  press 
connects  them  with  the  three  extramural  spheres  of  the  university's 
activities. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  examinaticms,  local  and  higher  and  school, 
conducted  outside  the  university,  and  the  inspection  of  schools.^ 
Herein  the  universities  recognize  their  obligation  to  the  entire  field  of 
education,  and  in  the  inspection  of  schools  their  natural  position  as 
the  apex  of  a  school  system  still  in  the  process  of  formation. 

The  second  extramural  sphere  is  that  of  university  extension  re- 
cently notably  varied  in  the  formation  of  tutorial  classes.'  In  this 
direct  instruction  of  the  populace  in  immediate  cooperation  .with 
the  industrial  classes  the  universities  respond  to  the  demands  of 
modem  democracy.    Herein  is  popular  proof  of  their  nationalism. 

The  seventh  concentric  sphere,  the  third  extramural  one,  is  that  of 
affiliated  universities  throughout  the  Empire  and  of  certain  recog- 
nized institutions  beyond  its  bounds.  The  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin  have  the  most  intimate  relationship,  by 
which  the  members  of  these  universities  have  the  privilege  of  ^  incor- 
poration,'' i.  e.,  under  certain  conditions  they  may  be  admitted  to  the 
same  status  and  degree  which  they  hold  in  their  own  university.' 
Affiliated  institutions  are  the  universities  and  some  university  colleges 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  certain  Indian,  colonial,  and  foreign  in- 
stitutions, including  some  20  in  the  United  States.  Members  of  these 
institutions  may  be  admitted  to  the  universities  with  exemption  from 
admission,  and  on  certain  conditions  from  some  advanced,  examina- 
tions and  with  the  privilege  of  proceeding  to  the  B.  A.  degree  in 
two  years.^  In  this  sphere  one  sees  the  imperial  and  the  international 
outreach  which  the  Empire  builder^  Bhodes,  recognized.  By  his 
scholarships  at  Oxford  he  sought  to  strengthen  these  features,  and 
by  awarding  them  to  Germany  as  well  as  to  America  he  hoped  to 
promote  a  Teutonic  university  leadership  for  the  federation  of  the 
world.* 

»Cf.  Ch.  XVI,  *' Bzamlnatioiis/'  p.  228. 
tCf.  Ch.  XEC,  **UntTenity  Bztensioii  Taachint,"  p.  249. 

>  Oxford  CnlTwsitj  Handbook,  CUrendoa  Prew,  1912,  p.  22 ;  Uie  Stodenf t  HandboolE 
to  th«  Univenltj  and  CoUeget  of  Cambridse,  Unlvenitj  Press,  1912,  p.  42. 
«  Oxford  Handbook,  supra.  Gb.  XI ;  Cambridge  Handbook,  snpra,  pp.  806,  818. 
BCt,  p.  40. 
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The  vast  network  of  the  organized  activities  of  the  maversities 
that  have  been  depicted  may  give  some  idea  of  their  extent  and  con- 
tent but  fails  in  expressing  ^eir  influence.  The  positions  of  influence 
their  graduates  occupy  in  church,  state,  and  society  are  reinforced  by 
the  practical  ramifications  of  the  universities  in  their  representation 
in  the  governing  boards  and  faculties  of  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities, and  boards  of  education.  They  may  be  said  to  leaven 
the  educational  lump. 

This  conception  of  the  ancient  universities,  ^'so  historical  in 

their  character  and  so  majestic  in  their  influence,"  runs  counter  to 

a  widely  spread  American  and  English  notion  of  them  as  decrepit 

and  retrograde,  a  notion  not  without  some  basis  in  fact,  as  a  long  line 

of  university  reformers  testifies.    The  lofty  conception,  however,  has 

well  been  made  the  point  of  departure  for  the  latest  campaign  of 

reform  by  Lord  Curzon,  of  Eedleston,  the  present  chancellor  of 

Oxford.*    He  writes: 

A  fourfold  duty  lies  upon  it  [Oxford] :  To  provide  the  best  teaching  over 
the  entire  field  of  knowledge  of  which  its  own  resources  and  the  progress  of 
science  may  admit;  to  offer  this  teaching  to  the  widest  range  of  students;  to 
mold  and  shape  them  not  merely  by  the  training  of  intellect,  but  by  the  disci* 
pline  of  spirit,  so  that,  wherever  they  go,  they  may  be  worthy  citizens  or  worthy 
servants  of  the  state;  and  to  extend  by  original  inquiry  the  frontiers  of 
learning.  In  other  words,  we  desire  that  Oxford  should  supply  a  focns  of 
culture,  a  school  of  character,  and  a  nursery  of  thought  Always  a  responsible, 
this  has  become  a  doubly  momentous  task  since,  by  the  endowment  of  the  late 
Cecil  Rhodes,  Oxford  has  opoied  its  gates  to  the  Empire  and  to  the  world,  as 
well  as  to  the  nation ;  and  since  whole  classes  of  the  nation  hitherto  excluded 
or  dormant  are  now  themselves  knocking  for  admission.  At  such  a  time  we 
may  well  review  our  own  position,  endeavor  to  sweep  away  any  obstacles  that 
impede  our  progress,. and  start  again,  relnvigorated,  upon  our  path. 

Lord  Curzon  summarizes  his  main  objects  of  reform  as  follows: 

(1)  To  strengthen  and  popularize  the  internal  government  of  the  university; 
(2)  to  fortiiy  the  authority  of  the  latter  in  the  control  of  its  own  teachers  and 
teaching,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  Interests  of  the  colleges;  (8)  to 
remodel  the  conditions  of  entrance,  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  a  moderate 
test  of  educational  fitness,  and  yet  not  to  exclude  those  who  are  unable  to  pur- 
sue the  study  of  Greek ; '  (4)  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  academic  endow- 
ments with  relation  to  the  requirements  of  the  university ;  (5)  the  encourage- 
ment of  advanced  study ;  (6)  and  the  needs  of  poor  men ;  (7)  to  facilitate  by  aU 
reasonable  means  the  admission  of  the  last-named  class  to  Oxford ;  (8)  and  to 
create  a  better  system  of  financial  accounts  and  financial  control.' 


>  Coxmn,  Lord,  of  Kedlestoo,  chancellor  of  the  miivenity,  "  Prlndplet  and  Methods  of 
Univerilty  Beform,"  Clarendon  Press,  1909,  p.  210. 

*Ct  CiL  XVI,  "  Bzaminations,'*  pp.  380-231. 

"Principles  and  Methods  of  University  Betorm,  behif  *  letter  addressed  to  the  XJnl- 
rerstty  of  Oxford,  report  of  the  hebdomadal  cooncll,  with  an  introdnctlon  snbmltted  on 
behalf  of  the  rotmcU  by  Lord  Corson,  of  Kedlestout  rhsneellor  of  the  university*  CSaren- 
don  Press,  1910^  p^  vll. 
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During  the  16  months  succeeding  Lord  Curzcm's  ^'  letter,"  at  Ox- 
ford facetiously  called  ^'  the  scarlet  letter,"  as  it  was  bound  in  red, 
the  hebdomadal  council,  or  committees  of  it,  held  128  sittings,  over 
many  of  which  the  chancellor  presided  in  person,  and  brou^t  in  nine 
reports  along  the  lines  of  the  chancellor's  recommendations.  After 
five  years  the  objects  of  two  or  three  of  these  reports  have  been  accom- 
plished. Congregation  has  been  converted  from  a  body  of  resident 
graduates  in  Oxford  into  one  consisting  of  the  teaching  and  adminis- 
trative elements  in  the  university  and  the  colleges.  The  next  step 
I'estoring  to  the  administrative  and  teaching  staff  powers  in  educa- 
tional matters  was  the  constitution  of  a  general  board  of  faculties. 
Other  important  educational  advances  have  been  provisions  for  the 
granting  of  certificates  in  letters  and  science  to  women,  for  certifi- 
cates in  French  and  German,  and  establishing  a  school  in  modem 
history.  The  setting  up  of  the  finance  board  is  a  powerful  instru- 
ment for  the  unifying  and  development  of  the  central  university. 
Its  duties  are  to  review  annually  the  published  accounts  of  the  univer- 
sity and  of  all  its  institutions,  including  the  public  accounts  of  the 
several  colleges;  to  prepare  annually  a  statemait  for  council  diowing 
total  receipts. and  expenditures;  and  especially  to  exercise  advisory 
powers  for  the  council  and  governing  bodies  even  of  the  colleges. 

There  has  been  a  distinct  defeat  of  the  scheme  for  the  substitution 
of  an  entrance  examination  for  ^^  responsions "  or  a  modification  of 
^^  responsions  "  and  the  abolition  of  compulsory  Greek  and  of  a  measure 
for  a  dipfema  in  commerce.  No  changes  have  been  effected  with 
reference  to  the  admission  of  poor  students  to  college  scholBiafadps, 
exhibition?,  and  fellowships,  or  the  lengthening  of  the  academical 
year.  The  chancellor's  suggestion  for  what  he  called  "  the  final  eman- 
cipation of  the  theological  faculty  and  degrees,"  by  the  abolition  of 
the  last  survival  of  the  ecclesiastical  test  requiring  .membercdiip  in 
the  established  church,  was  carried  through  council  and  congregation. 
Its  rejection  by  convocation  created  such  a  sensation  that  the  question 
was  raised  in  the  Hous3  of  Commons  of  the  appointment  of  a  royal 
commission  on  the  universities*  At  that  time  the  prime  miniver 
stated  that  he  greatly  deplored  the  recent  decision  of  convocation. 
^*He  had,  though  reluctantly,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
existing  circumstances  the  setting  up  of  such  an  inquiry  might  lead 
to  delay  in  the  prosecution  of  necessary  reforms,  and  not  be  likely 
to  be  productive  of  fruitful  consequences."  *  The  strength  of  feeling 
behind  the  admission  that  there  are  ^'necessary  reforms"  toxy  be 
gathered  from  vehement  expressions  from  widely  different  sources. 
Lord  Curzon  had  written : 

We  are  told  that  Oxford  la  a  place  where  the  standard  ot  Uving  U  hftgh,  and 
that  of  learning  low;  that  It  Is  the  resort  of  idlers  and  loafers;  ttmt  its 

^  The  Timet,  Maj  6  and  8,  1918. 
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endowments,  intended  for  the  poor,  are  wasted  upon  those  who  do  not  require 
thenn;  that  it  is  out  of  touch  with  the  main  sgrstem  of  national  educatioa,  of 
wliicb  it  ought  to  be  the  apex  and  urown ;  and  that  it  is  In  fact  the  univ^-sity 
of  the  leisured  classes  instead  of  the  nation.  Even  Bishop  Grore  did  not  shrinlc 
from  describing  it  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  "  a  playground  for  the  sons  of 
the  wealthier  classes,**  and  as  not  in  any  serious  sense  a  place  of  study  at  all.* 

At  a  conference  of  trades  unions  and  other  societies  opinions  were 
expressed  to  the  following  effect:  Little  faith  is  put  in  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  Government  so  long  as  it  refuses  the  request 
of  the  parliamentary  committee  of  the  trades  union  congress  to  call 
a  royal  commission  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  question 
of  university  endowment.*  The  necessity  was  urged  to  push  forward 
two  reforms  simultaneously;  on  the  one  hand  to  open  the  universities 
equally  to  all  classes,  on  the  other  to  reform  the  curriculum  so  as  to 
make  the  benefits  of  a  university  education  as  great  as  possible.  The 
question  was  asked  if  the  university  endowment  had  not  been  robbed 
from  the  working  class,  and  it  was  answered  that  the  ancient  endow- 
ments for  education  to  some  extent  had  been  plundered  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  and  subsequently  the  benefit  that  remained  had 
been  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  the  wealthy  class.^ 

The  feeling  for  the  necessity  of  reform  has  been  intensified  in 
academic  circles  by  the  defeat  in  congregation  at  Oxford  (June  16, 
1914)  of  a  form  of  statutes  extending  the  option  of  subjects  which 
may  be  offered  in  ^  responsions,"  and  providing  that  the  examina- 
tions should  be  conducted  by  the  delegates  for  the  inspection  and 
exaroipatioi^  of  the  schools.*  The  attempt  to  deal  with  the  urgent 
pffeblem  of  correlating  the  universities  with  the  saeeoidary  sohools 
and  to  broaden  the  avenue  of  approach  to  the  university  for  all 
classes  of  students  is  involved.  The  hint  is  given  looking  to  a  royal 
commission  that  ^^  if  the  universities  can  not  do  this  of  themselves 
it  is  likely  that  it  will  be  done  for  them.  In  any  case,  the  matter  can 
not  he  left  where  it  stands."  *  The  present  is  the  culminatioa  of  the 
large  powers  givm  to  the  imiversities  to  reform  themselves  from 
within  by  the  parliamentary  act  of  1877  and  its  commission  of  1882. 
The  slowness  with  which  the  universities  have  moved  has  stirred  lip 
groups  of  reformers  in  each  of  them.  Doubtless  they  have  been  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  movements.  Lord  Curzon,  when  a  new 
chancellor  visiting  Oxford  in  1907,  testified  that  hearing  many  opin; 
ioQS  in  the  university  he  was  led  to  think  that  he  might  be  of  some 
use  in  coordinating  the  plans  that  were  in  the  air.*    This  reference 

'OipnMB.  Lord,  "PHoelplcfl  aad  Hethods  of  UnliRentty  Rotem/'  p.  49. 
'Report  of  the  confeience  of  trades  unions,  etc,  held  at  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  Ape  15, 
1M8.     Co-op.  Printing  Soc.  (Ltd.)  London,  pp.  6-9. 

Kt.  Ok,  xva,  ^  BsiMitmttoiiB/'  p.  sao. 

*  Daily  Telejeraph.  June  80,  1914. 

*Cun«n,  Lord,  *'  PvindplMi  «9d  Metlioda  of  Uaiveislty  Befonn,*'  n9r$^  p.  II. 
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is  doubtless  suggestive  even  of  organized  clubs  for  reform  at  both 
of  the  universities,  and  perhaps  particularly  of  the  club  of  which 
we  learn  in  the  Life  of  F.  York  Powell,*  then  student  of  Christ 
Church,  and  afterward  regius  professor  of  modern  history.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  Exeter  College  in  1889,  he  presented  the  main  points 
of  the  program  for  the  the  society  to  maintain  the  character  of  the 
university  as  a  home  of  learning  and  science.  The  members  were  to 
take  the  professorial  as  distinct  from  the  tutorial  view,  and  the 
university  as  distinct  from  the  college,  in  questions  of  education, 
lliey  were  to  aim  to  have  the  examination  system  kept  within  limits 
rather  than  extended;  to  have  the  Bodleian  Library  managed  as  a 
place  of  study  and  research;  to  act  on  academical,  not  on  purely 
political^  grounds  in  voting  for  council,  etc.  In  1905  the  immediate 
program  for  the  club  dwelt  upon  consideration  of  steps  to  coordinate 
university  and  college  claims,  especially  in  respect  of  science  teach- 
ing and  laboratories,  in  accordance  with  suggestions  by  Prof.  Gotch. 
When  Bishop  Gore,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  moved  for  a  new  uni- 
versity commission,  to  the  surprise  of  the  universities,  a  letter  ap- 
peared in  The  Times  (July  24,  1907)  declaring  that  many  senior 
members  of  the  university  as  well  as  younger  graduates  held  the 
following  opinions: 

(1)  That  the  constitution  and  machinery  of  Oxford,  both  legislative  and 
execatiye,  need  revision.  (2)  That  the  relations  betwe^i  the  university  and 
the  colleges,  both  constitutional  and  financial,  require  modification.  (8)  That 
a  central  direction  of  onr  studies  is  r^uired,  enabling  the  faculties  to  have 
the  authority  assigned  to  them  in  other  seats  of  learning.  (4)  That  the 
studies  of  the  unhrerslty  are  themselves  too  narrow  in  scope,  and"  that  fresh 
endowments  of  various  branches  of  study  are  necessary,  and  eapedaUy  that 
a  greater  encouragement  should  be  given  to  research,  which  at  Oxford  is 
probably  to  a  larger  extent  divorced  from  teaching  than  in  any  other  university. 

They  assert:  - 

«        * 

Attempts  to  reform  from  within  have  again  and  again  proved  abortive, 
owing  to  our  present  constitution,  which  can  only  be  modified  by  legislation. 
We  therefore  consider  that  either  a  fresh  commission  or,  if  that  suffices,  l^s- 
lation  by  the  King  in  council,  as  conten^)lated  by  the  last  commission,  are 
the  only  practical  ways  of  carrying  out  the  necessary  changes. 

Despite  the  focussing  of  the  agitation  for  reform  by  the  chancellor's 
letter  of  1909  and  the  reports  of  the  council  in  1910,  the  progress 
was  so  slow  that,  according  to  The  Times,  a  memorial  was  presented 
to  the  chancellor  in  May,  1912,  in  favor  of  a  royal  commission.  The 
general  argument  appeared  to  be  that  the  inquiry  which  the  uni- 
versity had  conducted  prepared  the  way  for  one  of  a  more  systematic 
and  comprehensive  character.  An  "outside''  as  compared  with  an 
''  inside  "  commission  might  be  more  impartial,  though  naturally  the 

tNettlMhip,  Heary,  "LlfiB  of  Yoric  Powell,**  with  prefRce  by  FarnaU;  ef.  Ch.  XSX, 
••Ulsivwstty  Bste&iloB  Teaefahig,**  p.  251. 
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reference  of  such  a  commissiou  should  be  limited.  The  argument 
was  pursued  that  the  university  is  not  a  single  corporation,  but  in 
many  important  points  only  an  aggregate  of  some  20  more  or  less 
independent  corporations,  and  in  fact  a  university  of  colleges.  That 
the  university  in  order  to  be  mai^r  in  its  own  house  would  need 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  award  of  college  fellowships  and  scholarships, 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  action  of  the  colleges  to  the  needs  of  the 
university  as  a  whole,  and  control  over  the  admission  and  the  resi- 
dence of  students.^  Absolute  power  for  the  university  was  not  sought. 
The  college  system  was  to  be  preserved  as  a  characteristic  and  valu- 
able asset  of  the  university.  But  it  was  urged  that  the  system  had 
^  the  defects  of  its  qualities,"  and  that  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  colleges  would  be  able- to  systematize  themselves.  The  failure 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  refer^ice  to  fellowships  and  the  rota- 
tion of  scholarship  examinations  was  proclaimed  without  exagger- 
ation to  leave  little  less  than  a  state  of  open  war  in  the  competition 
between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges,  and  among  the  Oxford 
colleges  themselves.  It  was  said  the  freedom  of  the  colleges  was 
one  thing,  their  anarchy  was  another.  The  waste  and  inefficiency 
were  complained  of,  due  to  the  duplication  by  the  colleges  of  their 
equipment  and  laboratories  without  consideration  of  the  needs  of 
the  university  as  a  whole.  Finally,  in  the  view  of  the  petitioners, 
the  cumbrous  and  piecemeal  machinery  of  university  legislation 
needed  to  be  complemented  by  a  royal  commission  which  could  deal 
simultaneously  with  every  part  of  the  university  as  an  organic  whole. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  to  review  the  recent  agitations  for  reform 
at  Cambridge,  dealing  largely  with  the  same  problems  as  those  at 
Oxford  but  not  so  publicly  organized.  In  truth  the  modern  history 
of  university  reform  may  be  dated  from  the  year  1800.  In  this 
year  at  Oxford  was  initiated  the  raising  of  standards  of  scholarship 
by  the  adoption  of  the  new  examination  statute  under  the  leadership 
of  a  great  disciplinarian.  Dean  Jackson,  of  Christ  Church,  and  at 
Cambridge  the  founding  of  Downing 'College,  giving  new  emphasis 
to  useful  knowledge  in  conjunction  with  imiversity  culture.  The 
lit^tiry  revolution  in  England,  the  correlative  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, followed  by  the  political  reform  issuing  in  the  reform  bill  of 
1832,  resulted  in  various  actions  and  reactions  in  the  universities. 
They  were  stirred  by  criticisms  beginning  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
in  1808.  Throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  and  especially  after 
the  royal  commissions  of  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  universities 
have  dowly  but  surely  adjusted  themselves  to  the  demands  of  the  re- 
formers. Indeed,  it  has  been  characteristic  of  them,  when  they  did 
Bot  lead  an  age,  to  conform  to  the  demands  of  every  age  throughout 

t  d  Ch.  XVn,  "  Camellia,'*  pp.  38a-288. 
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their  long  history,  excepting  in  their  period  of  stagnation  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  when  they  were  dominated  by 
the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  colleges.  We  have  gone  thus  £ar  into 
the  subject  of  university  reform  because  of  the  sidelights  it  throws 
upon  our  present-day  problems,  many  of  which  are  ever  old  and 
ever  new.  The  excursion  may  also  give  us  a  better  interpretation  of 
the  universities  and  their  scope.  It  is  clear  a  wider  meaning  must 
be  given  to  the  phrase  '^  university  reform "  than  that  of  ^  making 
the. universities  as  efficient  teaching  institutions  as  possible.'^  ^ 

While  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  universities  as  they  now  exist 
are  primarily  teaching  institutions,  the  Icmg  line  of  prophets  of  uni- 
versity reform  have  given  it  a  broader  meaning.  They  have  seen  the 
vision  of  an  all-round  university  adding*to  the  teaching  and  charac- 
ter training  of  the  college,  learning,  research,  the  implication  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  service  without  distinction  of  class,  of 
humanity,  in  all  its  units  of  social  organization.  The  point  of  uni- 
versity reform  is  to  correlate  and  coordinate  in  the  central  university 
the  seven  spheres  of  activity  to  which  we  have  earlier  referred  in  the 
interest  of  the  greatest  economy  and  efficiency. 

The  lessons  for  us  are  obvious — a  university  is  different  tram  a 
college  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind.'  A  college  in  its  sph^*e  is 
no  whit  inferior  to  a  university,  and  being  of  a  different  genus  it 
diould  not  attempt  to  be  a  miniature  university.  Its  prime  functi<m 
is  instruction  and  still,  standing  in  loco  parentis,  character  training 
in  an  atmosphere  of  generous  culture;  The  original  New  England 
college,  planted  by  Cambridge  and  Oxford  graduates  upon  the  model 
of  the  English  college,  then  dcxninant  in  the  university,  with  its 
vigorous  offshoots  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  perpetuated 
the  best  features  of  this  type  and  has  become  a  glorious  characteristic 
of  American  education.  Like  its  first  parents,  it  has  well  maintained 
its  independence.  It  now  needs  to  learn  from  them  that  it  i^iould 
become  a  unit  in  an  educational  system  related  to  the  schools  below  it 
and  federated  with  the  univer^ties  above  it 

In  the  newer  States,  where  it  is  still  practicable,  the  independent 
colleges  might  well  follow  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  nK>del  and 
plant  themselves  in  the  same  town  with  the  university.  Where  it  is 
too  late  to  do  this,  the  spirit  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  plan 
may  be  preserved  not  only  by  the  colleges  grouping  themselves  in 
college  unions,  according  to  their  church  or  similar  interests,  but  also 
by  direct  affiliation  with  universities.  The  isolated  independent  col* 
lege  is  an  expensive  and  uneducational  anomaly.  If  the  American 
college  can  not  be  locally  a  part  of  the  university,  it  needs,  and  the 
univorsity  needs,  that  it  should  be  spiritually  embodied  with  it. 

>  TUlyard,  A.  L,  "  A  History  of  umreraitr  Reform/*  Cambridge,  1018,  p.  292. 
*Cf.  Ch.  V,  "Independent  UnlTersity  CoUeges,"  p.  180. 
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The  ideal  of  a  liberal  educaticm  for  which  the  American  college 
stands  is  enforced  by  the  example  of  all  the  British  unirermties  new 
and  old  in  requiring  the  incorporation  in  the  university  of  a  liberal 
arts  college.  A  university  consisting  only  of  professional  schools 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  idea  and  unbroken  tradition 
of  a  British  university.  The  so-called  superior  faculties  of  theology, 
law,  and  medicine  do  not  segregate  themselves^  but  sit  together  with 
the  various  schools  of  the  arts  faculty  in  coundl  and  congregation. 
Their  courses  of  study  and  their  students  are  interspersed  with  those 
of  the  arts.  The  arts  faculty  does  not  deem  itself  inferior  to  the 
faculties  superior  in  order  of  the  time  of  their  work.  Its  work  is  not 
demeaned  by  following  its  historical  mission  inter  alia  of  being 
preparatory  to  professional  studies.  It  rejoices  to  lay  the  broad 
fooadation  upon  which  rest  the  rising  platforms  of  the  pyramid  of 
professional  learning. 

The  college  as  an  essential  part  of  the  university  in  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Durham,  impresses  tiie  lesson  that  many  Ammcan  uni- 
versities departing  from  the  Englidi  tradition  under  the  influence  of 
continental  institutions  need  to  learn,  namely,  that  character  build- 
ing is  an  aim  of  education  to  the  very  end.  Maturity  and  citizen- 
ship in  the  university  do  not  absolve  from  law,  but  like  every  other 
i^lizenship  must  develop  its  manhood  code  of  law  and  have  a  disci- 
pline to  enforce  it.^  The  college  shows  that  the  beet  means  to  this 
end,  which  is  reenf ofoed  by  the  prominence  to-day  of  the  social  ele* 
ment  in  education,  is  the  provision  of  halls  of  resLdenoe.* 

For  any  fair  understanding, 'however,  of  the  universitios,  two  re- 
marks must  be  made.  First,  contrary  to  the  general  notion,  Hie  rela- 
tive poverty  of  the  universitiea  and  their  eollc^pss  as  a  whole  hampers 
thmr  advance,  l^e  productivity  of  tfaieir  capital  has  decreased  with 
the  depreciation  oi  their  real  estate  investments  and  the  increase  of 
taxes.  Tliey  are  not  able  to  redistribute  their  funds,  locked  up  in 
trusts  and  earmarked  for  special  purposes,  so  as  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing demands  in  education.  Herein  is  a  warning  for  the  boards  of 
investment  of  our  newer  institutions,  and  particularly  for  their  bene- 
factors, not  to  tie  up  their  gifts  without  giving  discretion  to  govern- 
ing boards.  It  is  a  surprise  to  find  in  Britain  that  pecuniary  needs 
induce  a  competition  between  universities  and  among  colleges,  and  a 
fear  of  being  undersold,  which  prevent  an  advance  of  standards  of 
examinations.  Notably  tlie  universities  give  the  M.  A.  degree  with- 
out any  academic  requirements,  because  they  feel  they  can  not  afford 
the  loss  of  income  from  fees.  Likewise  the  need  of  the  charges  to 
keep  the  names  of  graduates  on  the  university  books  and  the  college 
boards  halts  the  changes  widely  advocated  in  convocation. 

t  Ct  Ch.  XVni,  '*  student  US»r  P^  240-24% 
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Second,  the  source  of  the  student  ccmstituency  affects  the  entire 
complexion  of  the  universities.  For  several  centuries  the  nobility, 
the  professional,  and  upper-middle  classes  through  the  training  of 
the  famous  ^^ public  schools"  supplied  the  undergraduates.  The 
peculiar  glory  of  English  education  and  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
undergraduate  life  of  the  universities  has  been  the  ^^  public  school,'' 
with  its  classical  and  character  training,  modeled  from  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century  upon  William  of  Wykeham's  college  at  Win- 
chester, which  was  specifically  to  train  for  the  university.  The 
spirit  of  Wykeham's  motto,  ^^  Manners  makyth  man,"  has  taken  pos- 
session of  all  the  ^^  public  schools,"  and  through  them  of  the  uni- 
versity colleges. 

There  are  about  600  of  these  schools,  of  three  or  four  different 
types,  in  the  incorporated  Association  of  Head  Masters.  Some  hun- 
dred of  the  great  and  older  ^  public  schools,"  like  Winchester  and 
Eton,  because  they  send  so  many  boys  to  the  older  universities,  group 
themselves  in  the  Head  Masters'  Conference.  Of  the  remaining  500 
schools,  8ome  are  ancient  grammar  schools,  some  are  smaller  board- 
ing schools  of  more  modem  foundation,  and  some  are  great  day 
schools,  like  St.  Paul's.  In  addition  to  the  continuance  of  the  cus- 
toms and  friendships  of  these  schools  among  the  imdergraduates  in 
the  universities,  there  Is  the  influence  of  their  head  masters  upon  the 
policies  of  the  universities.  The  long  period  of  study  in  these  schools 
and  the  selection  of  sons  of  parents  of  social  standing  able  to  .bear 
the  considerable  expense  establish  a  corresponding  and  costly  style  of 
livinp^n  the  university.  This  fact  gave  ground  for  comment  like 
that  ^the  late  Dr.  Draper: 

AmeHtan  universities  can  not  foUow  the  British  university  with  its  narrow, 
pur^  xAassical,  and  purely  Bnglish  sdiolarship,  which  is  stadiously  prevented 
from  betas  broadened  by  that  fatuous  policy  of  the  ruling  dasses  which  stub- 
bornly refuses  the  organization  of  aU  secondary  schools  through  which  the  only 
people  who  can  broaden  it  may  come  to  the  university  at  all.^ 

The  grounds  upon  which  Dr.  Draper's  remarks  rested  have  been 
rapidly  shifting  under  the  pressure  of  the  series  of  educational  acts, 
beginning  with  that  for  elementary  education  in  1870.  Becent  legis- 
lation, parliamentary  and  locals  especially  since  the  report  of  Lord 
Bryce's  commission  in  1895,  has  revivified  certain  ancient  founda- 
tions, particularly  ^'  in  grammar  schools "  as  dual  schools,  and  de- 
veloped municipal  secondary  schools.  Thomas  Arnold,  at  Rugby,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  begun  the  reform  of  the 
^^  public  schools "  in  morale,  and  in  informing  the  instruction  with 
the  modem  historical  spirit.  Further  impelled  by  the  advances  of  the 
material  sciences  these  schools  have  added  the  modem  to  the  ancient 

^DiStper,  Andrew  B.,  commlfCiOBer  of  edncation  of  State  of  New  Tork,  "American 
BdncatlOB,"  Heoghton,  IClflia  Oo^  1909,  p.  Itt. 
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classieftl  side.  Before  the  act  of  1870,  Matthew  Arnold,  having 
canght  in  Germany  the  vision  of  the  importance  of  the  secondary 
school,  was  preparing  the  way  for  its  spread  in  England.  As  a 
sequence  of  the  above  movements  we  have  in  1912  on  the  roll  of  the 
^Incorporated  Association  of  Head  Masters'^  552  head  masters  of 
secondary  schools,  in  the  broad  sense  of  a  school  administered  under 
a  definite  form  of  public  or  corporate  control  recognized  by  thedxHtrd 
of  education  under  regulations  for  secondary  schools.^  r 

The  pupils  of  these  schools  are  bec<Hning  a  force  second  o^y  to 
Ifcoee  of  the  ^  public  schools "  in  tiieir  effect  on  the  undergisduate 
life  of  the  universitiea^  Their  modem  traditions  and  their  i«ereas* 
iiig  numbers  must  tell.  Of  th^  total  of  220  scholars  and  exhibition- 
en  entering  Cambridge  in  1911-12,  only  84  came  from  the  great 
^'^blic  schools,"  as  compared  with  about  100  from  the  great  day 
and  various  kinds  of  secondary  sdiools.'  Other  student  movements 
changing  the  complexion  of  the  universities,  and  tending  to  develop 
the  university  independent  of  the  incorporated  colleges,  are  the  at^ 
tendance  of  women,^  the  admission  of  Rhodes  scholars  by  passing 
^  respon^ons "  apart  from  college  examinations,  and  the  increase  of 
the  sons  of  artisans,  due  to  the  agitation  for  the  higher  education  of 
workingmen." 

At  this  point  one  is  confronted  by  a  standard  view  of  the  older 
universities  that  they  are  to  remain  unique  to  educate  gentlemen  in 
the  sense  of  those  of  the  leisured  classes.  They  are  not  to  be  popular. 
They  are  to  minister  not  only  to  ^'  the  quality,"  but  to  care  chiefly  for 
quality  of  scholarship  and  mind  and  not  for  average  ability.* 

In  short,  as  contrasted  with  the  newer  universities,  they  are  not  to 
be  cheap,  popular,  or  industrial.  This  view  is  fortified  by  the  exist* 
ence  of  classes  in  England  and  is  diffused  ordinarily  by  foreign 
writers  on  English  universities.  Whatever  element  of  truth  is  in 
these  statements,  which  in  certain  aspects  are  certainly  un-American, 
may  they  not  contain  a  hint  for  the  American  college  against  excess 
of  zeal  in  stimulating  the  attendance  of  inferior  minds  and  the  pro- 
duction of  an  educated  proletariat? 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  two  universities  have  presented 
evidence  to  the  royal  commission  on  the  civil  service  that  the  sons 
of  toil  and  poverty,  witii  ability,  have  means  provided  to  attend  the 
university.  They  refer  to  assistance  made  by  the  local  authority  to 
the  boy  of  real  ability  in  the  secondary  school,  and  to  the  numerous 

>  Rojal  commiflsioii  on  the  dyU  aerviGe,  1018,  p.  128. 
>Cf.  ClL  XVIII,  **  Student  Life/*  p.  240;  Gh.  XVII,  "  Cvrrlcolft,"  p.  888. 
*Boyal  commission  on  tbe  dvll  service,  1918,  p.  118. 
«Cf.  Ch.  VIII,  *' Women's  CoUeges,*'  pp.  152-54. 
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scholarships  and  exhibitions  available  in*  the  universities,  to  the 
amount  of  about  $300,000  at  Oxford  and  $285,000  at  Camlnidge, 
annually.  Oxford  awarded  to  students  beginning  residence  in  Oc- 
tober, 1911,  entrailce  scholarships,  and  exhibitions  to  the  value  of 
$118,860,  and  Cambridge  to  the  value  of  $100,890.  In  addition, 
various  helps  are  offered  to  men  of  slender  means.  The  colleges 
reserve  some  cheaply  rented  rooms  for  poor  men.  Some  colleges 
make  reduced  indnsive  charges  and  by  confidential  arrangements 
gain  reduced  subscriptions  to  the  mom  important  undergraduate 
clubs.  It  is  emphasized  that  at  most  colleges  the  tutoiB  ha^e  a 
private  fund  to  use  ai  their  disaretton  for  loans  to  students  who  jneed 
help.^  The  provision  of  discretionary  funds  to  be  dispensed  in  a 
confidential  way  to  deserving  and  needy  students,  not  by  governing 
boards,  but  by  heads  of  cc^eges  or  teachers  in  personal  contact  with 
the  students,  is  a  practice  that  should  be  greatly  enlarged  in  tbe. 
United  Statea  Brasenose  College,  at  Oxford,  furnishes  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  care  as  well  as  the  confidential  way  with  which  these 
funds  should  be  dispensed.  When  men  apply  for  certain  valuable 
scholarships  of  $500  a  year  which  are  confined  to  men  of  limited 
means,  a  paper  of  questions  is  sent  to  the  parent  asking,  ^  What  is 
your  professional  income?"  "What  is  your  private  income?"  " How 
many  children  have  you?"  Strong  emphasis  is  put  upon  having  a 
fund  in  addition  to  scholarships  from  which 'grants  of  mioney  are 
made  privately — at  any  rate  not  alter  advertisement — ^to  students  in 
need  of  assistance.' 

Amongst  various  changes  proposed  for  scholarships,  it  is  clear  that 
at  neither  university  will  anything  receive  general  favor  that  would 
make  distinctions  between  classes  resting  solely  on  wealth.  While 
tliese  scholarships  may  be  won  by  rich  men,  the  majority  of  scholars 
are  the  sons  of  professional  men  usually  of  limited  incomes.  These 
{^toints  should  commend  some  form  of  sdiolarship  system  to  objectors 
f)  gainst  scholarships  in  American  colleges.  Despite  some  of  the  evila 
of  competitive  examinations  and  of  rivalries  between  both  schools 
find  colleges  the  problem  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  is  a  case  in  which  Americans  may  perhaps  wait  upon  the  ex- 
periments made  in  England.  The  ccnnmission  of  1850  thought  that 
they  had  solved  the  difficulty  by  substituting  open,  with  certain 
exceptions,  for  the  close  scholarships  and  exhibitions  conferred  from 
medieval  times  upon  students  from  particular  schools,  localities, 
or  families  connected  with  the  founders.  The  commission  of  1877, 
retaining  the  open  competition,  moved  in  the  direction  of  the 
equalization  of  the  value  of  scholarships  and  of  making  exhibitions 

1  Boyal  commission  on  the  ciTll  service,  191B,  pp.  114,  127.    Cf.  Ch.  XVIII.  "  Sttitfent 
Life/'  p.  244. 
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on  the  whole  deemosynary.  Yaiious  experiments  are  being  tried 
and  prc^Mxsitions  considered  by  some  colleges  in  conference.  Success 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  will  fully  come  only  when  there  is  con- 
certed action  among  the  colleges  and  by  the  universities.  American 
universities  and  colleges  may  well  profit  by  this  same  suggestion  of 
conference  and  agreement  with  reference  to  a  scheme  of  scholarships. 

American  donors  of  scholarships  may  well  be  taught  not  to  tie 
up  their  funds  too  specifically  by  the  freedom  with  which  parlia- 
mentary commissions  have  redistributed  the  gifts  of  benefactors  to 
meet  the  changing  conditions  of  different  ages.  Nevertheless,  at  this 
numient  complaints  are  made  of  the  predominance  of  scholarships 
for  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  and  the  meager  provision  for  other 
subjects.  In  1907-8  at  Oxford,  out  of  a  total  of  504  scholarships 
300  were  for  classics,  and  of  a  total  of  230  exhibitions  120  were  for 
daancs.^ 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  charact^istic  features  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  is  the  system  of  fellowships.'  The  fellows  were  the 
graduates,  just  as  the  scholars  were  the  undergraduates,  of  the  almost 
monastic  medieval  colleger  The  founders  of  the  fellowships  in- 
tended them  primarily  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  only 
incidentally  for  teaching.  The  royal  commission  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  found  about  550*  fellows  at  Oxford  and  about 
400  at  Cambridge,  appointed  largely  by  favor,  all  necessarily  celibates 
and  in  holy  orders  with  a  life  t^iure  and  mostly  absentees  from  the 
university.  They  opened  the  fellowships  to  general  competition,  but 
the  clerical  and  celibate  restrictions  and  the  life  tenure  remained 
until  the  reform  of  the  commission  of  1877  prevailed  in  the  statutes 
of  1882. 

The  last  commission  established  four  classes  of  fellowships :  '^  Ofii- 
cial  or  tutorial,"  held  ex  officio  by  members  of  the  teaching  and 
adlniaistrative  staffs  of  the  colleges ;  ^'  professorial,"  held  ex  officio 
by  professors  of  the  university ;  ^^  research,"  tenable  for  seven  years, 
but  generally  renewable  on  condition  of  undertaking  some  prescribed 
work  of  research,  study,  or  service  to  the  college  or  university,  the 
stipend  of  these  to  be  $1,000  annually,  with  certain  college  privi- 
leges;  '^ prize"  fellowships,  awarded  after  examination,  free  from 
any  condition  of  work,  tenable  for  seven  years,  and  of  the  same 
value  as  the  last  class.  The  oommissioners'  statutes  limited  the  num- 
ber of  the  first  three  classes  and  intended  that  about  170  ^' prize" 
fdlowships  should  ultimately  be  provided  at  a  cost  of  something 
like  $175,000  per  annum  at  Oxford.*    The  ^^  prize  "  fellowships  were 

*  Canon,  Lord,  of  Kedleston,  "  Prlnclplefl  and  Methods,  etc.,"  1009,  p.  77. 
'Cf.  Ch.  XV,  "Advanced  Study  and  Researcb  Without  Graduate  Schools/'  pp.  215-16. 
■Beport  of  the  hebdomadal  councU  (Principles  and  Methods  of  TTniversity  Reform), 
laiO.  pp.  76,  77. 
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to  be  in  fact,  Lord  Curzon  says,  ^^  as  the  name  indicates,  the  apotheosis 
of  the  theory  that  a  fellowship  is  a  reward  of  ability  rather  than  a 
condition  of  service,"  and  further  a  link,  as  Jowett  believed,  between 
the  residents  of  Oxford  and  the  outside  world.  The  expectations 
concerning  the  ^' prize"  fellowships  it  is  generally  agreed  have 
failed  of  realization.  The  colleges  have  never  begun  to  fill  up  the 
number,  and  on  the  whole  the  fellowships  have  become  unfruitful 
sinecures.  Substitutes  for  ^'prize "  fellowships  were  recommended 
by  the  hebdomadal  council  in  1910,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
adopted.^ 

For  the  general  scheme  and  the  bearing  of  the  whole  subject  of 
fellowships  we  must  refer  to  our  chapter  upon  *^  Universities  and 
Research"  (p.  214).  The  lesson  for  Americans  of  the  story  of 
^^  prize  "  fellowships  is  that  good  and  learned  men,  alas !  yield  to  the 
temptation  of  indolence  without  the  pressure  of  some  supervision, 
and  that  some  residential  requirements  in  and  service  of  a  university 
are  desirable.  By  this  inference  it  is  not  meant  to  say  that  there  is 
not,  in  exceptional  cases,  room  outside  the  universities  for  foundations 
to  reward  and  employ  ability  in  investigation  and  research,  as  in  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  or  in  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution of  Washington,  or  State  and  municipal  institutes  and  research 
laboratories.  These  establishments  furnish  the  element  of  supervi- 
sion lacking  in  prize  fellowships.  Fellowships,  an  essential  part  in 
the  ancient  foundations  of  the  colleges,  strictly  applied  to  the  pro- 
motion of  specific  subjects,  services,  or  persons,  have  undergone 
changes  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times.  They  have  been  shifted 
not  only  to  make  prize  fellowships  but  to  serve  for  pensions  (see 
p.  186),  for  research,  and  very  largely  for  part  payment  of  teaching 
or  other  college  work.  The  radical  suggestion  has  even  been  made 
to  abolish  fellowships,  retaining  the  title  of  fellow  because  of  its 
historical  associations  and  commercial  value  in  the  outside  world.' 
There  is  little  likelihood  of  such  a  proposition  being  entertained  in 
responsible  quarters,  but  continued  readjustments  and  coordinations 
of  the  fellowships  may  be  anticipated.*  Fellowships  are  the  core  of 
the  colleges,  not  only  historically  and  govemmentally  but  at  present 
actually,  numbering  approximately  400  at  each  of  the  universities 
and  having  an  annual  income  apart  from  fees  and  other  stipends 
estimated  at  each  university  as  between  $300,000  and  $350,000.^  The 
history  of  fellowships  at  the  two  universities  justifies  the  widespread 
creation  of  fellowships  in  the  newer  universities  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.    But  warned  by  that  same  history,  these  universities 

^  Beport  of  the  hebdomadal  conncU,  1910.  pp.  84-88.    Also  cf.  TlUyard,  p.  836. 

•TUIyard.  p.  889. 

*  Cf.  Ctmon,  pp.  98-100 ;  also  report  of  hebdomadal  conncil,  pp.  78-88. 

*Cf.  Canon,  p.  98.    Hillyard,  p.  881. 
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have  felt  the  need  to  safeguard  against  favoritism  in  methods  of 
appointment,  to  limit  the  tenure  of  office,  to  fix  a  just  emolument, 
and  to  appeal  to  a  love  of  learning  and  of  public  service  while  court- 
ing a  reasonable  degree  of  supervision. 

Thus  far  the  two  older  universities  have  been  treated  in  common. 
Nor  is  it  desired  now  to  any  extent  to  differentiate  them.  Up  to  the 
last  century  DoUinger's  remark  held  true: 

England,  pursuing  throughout  Its  whole  history  tlie  twofold  aim  of  practical 
activity  and  political  freedom  and  hostile  to  all  centralization,  has  confined 
itself  to  two  universities,  two  learned  corporations  which  have  preserved  down 
to  this  day  their  republican  constitution  and  autonomy.  A  single  university 
would  have  become  too  exclusive,  too  much  of  a  monopoly,  and  ultimately 
would  have  gone  to  sleep  on  the  piUow  of  its  privileges  and  traditionary  honors. 
But  the  two  watched  each  other  and  stimulateil  each  other,  and  each  of  them 
specially  cherished  one  of  the  two  main  tendencies  of  the  English  mind — Oxford 
the  ecclesiastical  and  the  disciplines  subserving  this,  Cambridge  the  mathemat- 
ical and  more  practical  aims.i 

Attempts  to  differentiate  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  means  of 
broad  generalizations  have  been  made  by  numerous  writers  as  well 
as  in  current  popular  stories  and  phrases.  Matthew  Arnold  named 
Cambridge  the  mother  of  great  men,  and  Oxford  of  great  move- 
ments. George  Eliot  said  that  at  Cambridge  everybody  spoke  well 
of  everybody  else ;  at  Oxford  everybody  criticized  everybody.  Lord 
Boseberry  expressed  it : 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  impart,  or  did  impart,  a  distinctive  character  to  their 
men ;  they  had  a  marked  division  In  politics  as  well  as  in  learning.  Oxford  had 
the  traditional  and  reverential,  Cambridge  the  inquiring  or  testing  spirit.* 

President  Thwing  *  approaches  the  distinction  by  making  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  one  of  the  four  classes  into  which  he  boldly  divides 
the  universities  of  the  world,  with  the  saving  clause  that  the  charac- 
teristic's of  all  four  classes  are  more  or  less  in  every  university.  In 
his  first  class  he  places  the  German  universities  devoted  to  the  dis- 
covery and  publication  of  truth,  to  learning  and  scholarship,  with 
libraries  and  laboratories  as  tools,  and  observation  as  their  method. 
The  universities  in  Scotland  and  the  United  States  constitute  the 
second  class,  whose  primary  purpose  is  the  development  of  character 
through  the  power  of  thinking.  Scholarship  has  a  less  dominant 
place.  The  aim  is  rather  intellectual  and  ethical.  In  the  third  class 
are  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  certain  American  colleges.  The  real 
purpose,  though  not  the  object  of  public  proclamation,  is  the  making 

1  DolUnger'8  "  Unlveraitftten  J«tst  und  Sonst/'  In  8.  S.  Lanrie  "  Rise  and  Constitution 
ot  UDlveraitles/'  1886,  pp.  244-245. 

'  Rosebery,  I«ord,  "  Chancellor's  AddresH,  University  of  Glasgow.  1908/'  MacLcbone  k 
Mens,  Glasgow,  p.  16. 

'Thwing,  Charles  Franklin,  "  Uniyersities  of  the  World,"  MacmlllaD,  1D11,  p.  xL 
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of  a  gentleman  in  whom  intellect,  heart,  conscience,  will,  and  the 
aesthetic  faculty  are  so  blended  that  he  becomes  at  home  in  any 
society.  The  universities  of  the  Far  East  represent  the  fourth  class, 
and  here  President  Thwing  would  probably  have  inserted  the  newer 
universities  which  train  men  of  efficiency,  graduates  able  to  earn  a 
living.  This  efficiency  is  like  that  of  professional  schools  and  schools 
of  engineering,  but  of  a  liberalized  sort,  touched  by  the  thought  of 
living  in  large  relations.  President  Thwing*  notes  some  of  the 
popular  remarks.  Oxford  says,  in  depreciation,  Cambridge  is  demo- 
cratic, but  Cambridge  takes  it  as  a  compliment.  Cambridge  says, 
deprecatingly,  Oxford  is  ineffective,  but  Oxford  takes  it  as  a  com- 
pliment. Oxford  hugs  Greek  grammar  closer  than  Cambridge,  and 
Cambridge  points  to  its  Cavendish  laboratory  as  the  most  significant 
place  in  scientific  discipline  in  Britain.  He  adds  the  Oxford  colleges 
are  governed  more  by  their  heads  and  the  Cambridge  colleges  by 
their  fellows. 

The  universities  are  hit  off  by  many  facetious  remarks,  such  as, 
•*  The  Oxford  man  acts  as  if  all  the  world  belongs  to  him ;  the  Cam- 
bridge man  as  if  he  belonged  to  all  the  world."  One  Cambridge 
student  shouted  to  another  striding  somewhat  loftily  across  the 
court  of  Trinity,  "Hi,  where  did  you  get  that  Oxford  manner?"  If. 
one  were  to  yield  to  the  fascinating  practice  of  making  generaliza- 
tions, he  might  add  many  to  the  above.  He  might  say  Oxford  is 
progressive-conservative,  Cambridge  is  conservative-progressive. 
Oxford  is  preeminently  classical,  Cambridge  is  preeminently  scien- 
tific. Oxford  is  philosophical,  Cambridge  is  poetical.  Oxford  tends 
to  make  statesmen,  Cambridge  to  make  scholars.  Oxford  contributes 
leaders  at  home,  Cambridge  pioneers  abroad.  An  American  perhaps 
feels  more  at  home  in  Cambridge,  because  it  may  be  more  democratic, 
or  because  it  is  the  mother  of  American  colleges  through  the  New 
England  Cambridge.  He  can  not  forget,  however,  when  in  New 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  the  highest  proportion 
of  university  graduates  to  the  population  the  world  has  ever  known, 
besides  Cambridge  men  there  were  "  Oxford  men  not  a  few."  An 
American  visiting  the  universities  back  and  forth,  if  asked  which 
he  likes  the  better,  may  well  reply,  *'  The  <«ne  I  was  at  the  last." 

The  universities  are  the  closest  of  friends,  with  a  community  of 
interests  and  of  teachers  consisting  of  graduates  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  rarely  taking  any  step  without  consideration  of  its  effect  on 
both  institutions.  There  is  a  good-natured  competition  of  the  Chris- 
tian sort  urged  in  the  text,  "  Provoke  one  another  to  good  works." 
There  is  care  upon  the  part  of  one  not  to  express  an  opinion  about 
the  other.    Their  independence  through  endowments,  their  self-gov- 

>TbwiDg.  Charles  Franklin,  "  Universities  of  tbe  World/*  MacmiUan,  1011,  pp.  10-12. 
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enunent,  their  representation  in  Parliament,  and  weight  of  influence 
generally  have  made  them  almost  a  fourth  estate  in  the  realm.  They 
make  it  clear  that  endowed  and  autonomous  colleges  have  a  place  as 
counterweights  to  State  institutions.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  in 
the  States  how  influence  has  been  heightened  not  only  by  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  universities,  but  also  contrary  to  their  earlier 
policies  by  association  with  the  newer  State-aided  universities. 

Evidence  is  not  lacking  that  Cambridge  is  conservative-progres- 
sive with  progressive-conservative  Oxford  as  a  close  second.  The 
terms  are  used  in  a  much  broader  sense  than  politically,  though  for 
years  in  parliamentary  representation  Oxford  was  predominantly 
Tory,  and  Cambridge  Whig.  Generally  Cambridge  has  antedated 
Oxford  in  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  of  study,  or  the  stressing 
of  them  in  triposes  known  at  Oxford  as  honor  schools.^  Cambridge 
rounds  out  its  dozen  of  triposes  with  the  establishment  of  an  anthro- 
pological tripos  in  1913,  this  doubling  the  number  of  triposes  since 
1875.  Oxford  has  nine  more  or  less  correspondent  honor  schools,  not 
counting  as  separate  schools  the  eight  subdivisions  of  the  natural 
science  schools.*  The  sole  tripos  at  Cambridge  until  1815  was  the 
mathematical,  and  the  honor  school  at  Oxford  still  significantly 
known  as  ^'  Greats  "  was  Litterae  kumaniores.  In  the  beginning  at 
Cambridge  the  ancient  quadrivium  seems  to  have  had  the  upper 
hand,  naturally  preparing  the  way  for  the  mathematical,  natural, 
and  applied  sciences  triposes.  At  Oxford  the  trivium  similarly  held 
sway,  naturally  tending  to  produce,  as  grammar  largely  meant  Latin, 
the  Litterae  kumaniores  school  and  possibly  the  conservative  spirit 
characterized  in  Browning's  Grammarian.  The  multiplication  of 
studies  and  the  recognition  of  them  in  honors  demonstrates  the  steady 
advance  of  the  universities  with  the  times,  but  ordinarily  with  Cam- 
bridge as  the  path-finder.* 

The  sensation  of  the  year  1913  at  the  universities  was  the  abolition 
of  the  last  relic  of  ecclesiastical  tests  by  the  opening  of  the  divinity 
degrees  to  all  denominations  at  Cambridge  and  the  defeat  of  a  simi- 
lar measure  at  Oxford.    While  Cambridge  has  given  the  highest 

»Cf.  Ch.  XVII,  "Curricula,"  p.  284. 

*(l)Fb78lcs,  (2)  chemistry,  <8)  animal  physiology,  (4)  zoology,  <6)  botany,  (6) 
geology,  (7)  astronomy,  (8)  engineering  science. 

■Omitting  the  original  tripos  or  honors  school,  and  taking  them  in  their  present 
form,  their  dates  and  succession  would  be  approximately  as  they  are  here  giren : 
1816,  law,  Cambridge;  1900,  Oxford;  1824,  classica],  Cambridge  (N.  B.,  following  the 
original  mathematical  as  converaely  at  Oxford  the  mathematical  followed  the  Litterae 
hmimmiiUMree)  ;  1851*1856,  moral  sciences,  natural  sciences,  and  the  theological,  Cam- 
bridge; natural  science,  1858,  law  and  modern  history,  1878,  modem  history  separate. 
1870,  theological,  Oxford;  1875,  historical,  Cambridge;  1878,  Semitic  languages.  1870, 
Indian  languages,  1805,  amalgamated  in  the  oriental  languages,  Cambridge;  1806. 
oriental  itodleK  unitlog  (earlier  1887)  Indian  and  Semitic,  Oxford ;  1880,  medieral  and 
DMidem  laagoagea,  Cambridge ;  1800,  Sngltob  UmgiiM«  aa^  literature  separate;  Oxford : 
1804,  meetenical  seicneet,  GambrMge ;  lOOB,  modem  European  languages,  Oxford ; 
1905,  economics,  Cambridge;  1018,  anthropologtoal,  Cambridge^ 
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recognition  to  applied  science^  culminating  in  a  mechanical  sciences 
tripos  since  1894,  Oxford  made  engineering  science  the  last  of  the 
eight  subdivisions  of  the  natural  science  honor  school  only  three  years 
ago.  ^  The  preeminence  of  Oxford  in  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
philosophy  and  history  is  due  to  the  dignity  and  distinction  attached 
to  the  final  classical  school  as  compared  with  those  given  to  the 
mathematical  tripos  in  Cambridge.  Cecil  Shodes  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample of  the  fruits  of  the  Oxford  course  in  attributing  the  keynote 
of  his  life  and  the  inspiration  of  his  founding  of  his  scholarships  to 
the  maxims  of  the  Greek  philosophers  with  which  Oxford  had 
imbued  him.  The  Oxford  record  in  no  sense  derogates  from  Cam- 
bridge's contribution  to  textual  criticism  and  philology  from  the  days 
of  Bentley  or  to  modern  philosophy  from  the  days  of  her  great  sons, 
Francis  Bacon  and  Isaac  Newton,  and  its  school  of  neoplatonists. 

Oxford,  more  than  once  the  royal  capital  and  on  the  great  high 
road  to  the  north,  possibly  was  better  located  to  breed  statesmen  than 
Cambridge  on  a  by-way  into  the  fen  country.  If  so,  the  quiet  and 
dreamy  horizon  of  the  fens  might  bring  a  compensation  favoring  the 
rearing  of  poets.  The  fame  of  Spenser,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  and 
Tennyson  so  adds  to  the  luster  of  Cambridge  that  injustice  may  be 
done  to  Oxford,  with  its  meadows,  hills,  and  Matthew  Arnold's  and 
Clough's  tree  on  the  hill. 

The  location  of  both  the  ^'  rus-urban  "  university  towns,  of  about 
50,000  inhabitants  each,  wonderfully  picturesque  with  their  meander- 
ing river  banks  and  gardens,  favors  the  leisure  so  desirable  for  the 
scholar  and  offers  the  beauty  which  appeals  to  the  poet.  A  sense  of 
the  importance  of  picturesqueness  of  location  with  landscape*  water- 
scape, and  academic  shade  has  so  been  conveyed  to  the  most  fortunate 
universities  and  colleges  in  the  New  World  that  an  institution  with- 
out a  river,  sea,  or  lake  is  almost  inconceivable;  and  an  institution 
can  not  rest  until  at  least  an  artificial  lake  is  made,  as  at  Princeton. 
Even  an  Iowa  farmer  once  said  there  could  be  no  real  universitv 
without  the  picturesque  surrounding  of  hill,  river,  or  wood,  no 
matter  how  grand  the  expanse  of  prairie. 

Both  universities  in  every  generation  have  shown  themselves 
'^  nests  of  singing  birds."  Let  our  American  institutions  in  this  age 
of  science  mark  that  science  demands  the  creative  imagination  and 
poetry  has  its  permanent  place.  Among  the  latest  products  of  the 
universities  are  volumes  of  verse '  of  sufficient  merit  to  vindicate  the 
existence  of  a  chair  of  poetry  at  Oxford.    A  critic  says : 

Taking  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  volumes  together,  we  feel  that  those 
persons  who  are  anticipating  a  new  renascence  of  poetry  in  England  may  take 

»CL  Oh.  XIY,  "Applied  SdeBce  and  Prof«Mlomil  Bdneatioii/'  p.  206. 
•  Oxford  Poetry  (1010-1018).  with  an  introduction  by  Gilbert  Hurray,  Oxford,  Black- 
weU.    Cambridge  Poeta  (1000-1018),  ckoaea  Iqr  Alfrida  TUlyard»  Cambridge,  Heifer. 
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courage  from  what  they  find  in  them.  The  Oxford  poets  bring  evidence  that 
the  power  of  song  is  still  alive  among  us ;  and  the  Cambridge  poets»  who  ar^ 
more  mature,  show  farther  that  their  wings  are  capable  of  sustained  flight, 
while  both  bear  striking  witness  that  the  motive,  influencing  our  young  poets 
is  a  desire  to  express  some  mood  or  thought  with  sincerity,  rather  than  to 
imitate  any  fashionable  style.* 

The  critic  credits  the  Oxford  poets  with  more  singing  quality  than 
tliose  of  Cambridge,  though  with  less  sense  of  form.  The  Critic 
attributes  the  greater  sense  of  form  to  the  maturity  of  the  Cambridge 
writers,  but  one  may  well  query  if  it  is  not  due  to  the  predominance 
there  of  philological  and  scientific  studies. 

The  pioneering  spirit  of  Cambridge  appears  in  its  antedating 
Oxford  in  most  of  the  extramural  movements  making  for  the 
iiationalization  of  university  influence.  Both  universities  instituted 
local  examinations  in  1858.'  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  schools 
examinations  board  followed  in  1873.  University  extension  was 
formally  launched  by  Cambridge  in  1873  and  taken  up  by  the  Lon- 
don society  for  university  teaching  in  1876  and  by  Oxford  in  1878." 
Corresponding  to  Cambridge's  leadership  in  attention  given  to  the 
education  of  the  masses  is  the  recognition  of  women  by  the  uni- 
versities.^ The  Cambridge  local  examiners  began  the  informal  ex- 
amination of  girls  in  1863,  and  the  local  examinations  were  opened 
to  them  in  1865.  Edinburgh  and  Durham  followed  in  1866,  but 
Oxford  waited  till  1870.  (jirton,  the  first  college  for  women  at  a 
university,  settled  itself  at  Cambridge  in  1873,  followed  by  Newn- 
ham  Hall  in  1875,  both  preceding  the  opening  at  Oxford  in  1879  of 
I^dy  Margaret  Hall  and  Somerville  Hall.  While  both  universities 
still  withhold  the  degrees  from  women,  Cambridge  admitted  them 
to  degree  examinations  in  honors  in  1881-82,  while  it  took  Oxford 
from  1884-1890  to  admit  to  all  final  honors  schools. 

This  slow  but  sure  approach  to  coeducation  may  not  only  illus- 
trate the  characteristics  of  the  two  universities,  but  may  indicate  a 
safe  method  of  procedure  for  the  solution  of  the  same  problem  by 
the  older  American  foundations. 

In  the  language  of  the  economist  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  modern 
questions  for  universities  is  the  distribution  of  their  products. 
•  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  already  their  labor  bureaus,  but  they 
dignify  them  by  the  name  of  'appointments  boards.""  This  field 
was  first  entered  by  Cambridge  in  1884  by  the  establishment  of  the 
scholastic  agency  to  provide  Cambridge  men  in  search  of  scholastic 
appointments  with  a  convenient  and  inexpensive  means  of  obtaining 

iTbe  Times  literary  eapplement,  Jan.  15,  1914; 

•Cf.  Ch.  XVI,  " Bxamlnations/'  p.  228;   'Schools  Bzaminatlons/'  pp.  224-225. 
•  Ct  Ch.  XIX,  "  Unlrenity  Eztenslon  Teaching/'  p..  249. 
*Cf.  Ch.  VIII,  "Women's  OoUeges,"  pp.  151-152. 

•Breretos,  Cloudesley,  "Cooperation   between   School  and   Employer,'*   Contemporary 
Hev.,  Feb.,  1914. 
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them.  It  has  also  opened  its  register  to  other  applicants  without 
restriction  of  degree  or  place  of  education.  Since  its  commencement 
it  has  received  upon  its  books  over  5,500  candidates.  The  business  is 
conducted  by  a  director  and  secretary  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
mittee of  university  officials  and  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  princi- 
pal colleges.  With  the  object  of  promoting  a  scheme  of  life  assurance 
for  schoolmasters  and  clergymen,  the  agency  in  1891  registered  as  a 
company  under  the  Company's  Act.  The  Cambridge  University  ap-^ 
pointments  board  in  1902  took  over  the  work  of  the  appointments 
association  and  is  administered  by  a  secretary  and  an  assistant  sec- 
retary. Past  and  present  members  of  the  university  are  eligible  for 
registration.  No  candidate  is  accepted  without  a  nomination  either 
from  a  member  of  the  board  or  from  a  tutor  of  his  college,  and 
personal  interviews  with  the  secretary  are  deemed  essential.  With- 
out excluding  scholastic  appointments,  the  board  has  mainly  in  view 
appointments  in  the  military,  diplomatic,  and  civil  services  at  home, 
in  India,  and  in  the  colonies;  in  the  professions  of  law,  medicine, 
engineering,  journalism, and  literature;  and  in  businesses, agricultural, 
commercial,  and  industrial.  A  noteworthy  feature  anticipating  voca- 
tional training  is  a  series  of  special  articles  on  various  employments 
which  may  help  the  reader  to  realize  something  of  the  extent  of 
ground  which  the  board  tries  to  cover,  published  in  its  annual 
Appointments  Gazette. 

The  appointments  board's  rej>ort  for  1912  shows  rapid  and  steady 
progress.  The  number  of  appointments  obtained  by  graduates  on  the 
introduction  of  the  board  was  315,  as  compared  with  146  in  1907. 
The  board  already  finds  places  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  men 
who  leave  Cambridge  annually. 

At  Oxford  it  was  not  until  1907  that  the  university  officially  rec- 
ognized the  appointments  committee,  which  was  founded  in  1892. 
One  of  its  most  suggestive  features  for  Americans  is  its  consultative 
committee,  consisting  not  only  of  representatives  of  all  the  colleges 
and  of  the  noncoUegiate  delegacy,  but  also  of  co-opted  members, 
nonresident  representatives  of  some  of  the  larger  business  interests. 
I'he  committee  states  that  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  men  who 
are  anxious  to  take  work  outside  the  learned  professions,  and  who 
appear  to  be  qualified  for  such  work,  either  by  the  possession  of 
general  ability  or  by  interest  in  subjects  closely  connected  with 
business  and  administration.  Several  business  men  of  eminence  and 
public  spirit  are  serving  on  the  committee.  The  importance  attached 
to  the  committee  and  a  point  to  be  marked  by  the  corresponding 
American  bureau  is  the  selection  of  an  experienced  secretary.  He  id 
a  mature  graduate  of  one  of  the  strongest  colleges,  with  school  and 
business  experience,  and  for  years  private  secretary  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lords  and  cabiBet  ministers.     From  October  to 
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May,  inclusive,  1912-13,  the  committee  registered  671  candidates. 
The  secretary  received  above  800  visitors,  of  whom  330  were  candi- 
dates to  whom  special  interviews  were  given.  The  appointments 
filled  in  1912  were  179,  of  which  45  were  in  the  civil  service  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  committee  receives  grants  from  the  university  and 
the  colleges  and  charges  only  a  nominal  fee  for  registraticm  and  a 
small  commission  on  appointments  secured.^ 

Especially  shoidd  the  attention  of  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments and  the  universities  and  colleges  be  called  to  the  intimate 
relations  between  the  universities  and  the  public  services,  to  which 
entire  chapters  are  given  in  the  Handbooks  of  both  universities. 
The  royal  commission  on  the  civil  service  (1913)  gave  particular  heed 
to  the  testimony  of  the  representatives  of  the  universities,  with  the 
design  of  correlating  the  civil-service  examinations  and  the  studies 
and  examinations  of  the  universities  still  more  closely.  For  the 
higher  civil  services  open  competition,  the  civil-service  commissioners 
and  the  universities  cooperate  in  a  scheme  of  subjects  and  marks. 
Both  universities  make  provision  for  instruction  in  the  subjects  ac- 
cepted by  the  civil-service  commissioners  not  only  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  tripos  or  honor  school  courses  but  in  special  lectures. 
The  board  ©f  Indian  civil-service  studies  at  Cambridge  makes  pro- 
vision for  those  selected  candidates  for  the  Indian  civil  service  who 
pass  their  probationary  year  at  Cambridge.  The  syllabus  of  the 
civil-service  commissioners  still  applies  the  principles  enunciated  by 
Lord  Macaulay's  committee  in  1854,  viz,  "that  the  object  of  the 
competition  should  be  to  secure  for  the  Indian  civil-service  officers 
who  '  have  received  the  best,  the  most  liberal,  the  most  finished  edu  - 
cation  that  their  native  country  affords.' " 

Adding  a  list  of  public  departments,  not  under  the  heading  of  the 
"higher  civil  service,"  which  by  some  form  of  nomination  or  selec- 
tion send  students  to  the  universities  at  least  for  some  part  of  their 
training,  an  American  is  made  to  realize  the  service  of  the  universi- 
ties to  the  Empire.*  If  his  universities  are  not  to  be  provincial,  anS 
if  the  United  States  is  to  play  its  part  among  the  world  powers,  the 

*  O9  reglatrntion,  60  cts.  On  appointments  (a)  for  two  months  or  less,  8  per  cent 
on  salary  received;  (b)  for  more  tfaan  two  months  but  less  than  a  year,  1)  per  cent  on 
the  whole  salary;  (c)  for  more  than  a  year,  11  per  cent  on  the  first  year's  salary; 
(tf)  for  all  appointments  up  to  |2,000  per  annum  in  Government  service  abroad,  a 
special  fee  of  |15.75. 

'The  higher  and  other  dvtl  service  include  departments  like  the  home  and  Indian 
dvil  services  and  the  following  suggestive  list :  Eastern  cadetship  In  the  colonial  service 
clerkships  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  foreign  office  and  diplomatic  service ;  student 
Interpret erahips  for  the  Levant,  Persia.  Greece,  Morocco,  China,  Japan,  and  Siam ; 
consular  service;  colonial  service  in  Africa,  Egyptian  and  Soudanese  civil  services; 
Indian  appointments  in  forestry,  education,  police.  State  railways,  and  customs ;  colonial 
police  for  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  Straits  Settlements,  Malay  Straits,  Brltif^h  Guiana,  . 
l*rinldad,  and  Jamaica ;  the  permanent  service  of  Sarawak ;  British  North  Borui^o  Co. ; 
the  board  of  education ;  the  British  and  other  museums ;  the  Geological  Survey ;  Ire- 
land ecclesiastical  commission  and  inland  revenue,  etc. 
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National  and  State  Governments  and  the  universities  and  colleges 
must  come  into  a  closer  cooperation  in  the  training  of  public  servants. 

At  Oxford  the  information  was  vouchsafed  that  at  the  present 
moment  not  less  than  100  of  the  graduates  under  30  years  of  age 
had  gone  directly  from  the  university  to  administrative  positions  in 
the  Crown  colonies,  and  that  the  Government  testified  to  their  success 
in  managing  men. 

No  wonder  Corbin  wrote,  "  The  colleges  of  England  have  manned 
the  British  Empire."  With  this  in  view,  it  is  easier  to  appreciate 
Cecil  Rhodes's  suggestions  for  the  selection  of  scholars,  whereby 
scholarship  was  to  weigh  only  one-fourth  in  the  marks,  the  other 
three-fourths  being  distributed  among  the  possession  of  certain  vir- 
tues, the  power  of  leadership,  and  athletics,  the  latter  as  much  a  test 
of  the  spirit  of  fair  play  as  of  physical  fitness.  He  distilled  in  his 
suggestions  the  essence  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  which  he 
had  been  infused,  and  he  proposed  to  diffuse  it  throughout  the  aca- 
demic life  of  Anglo-Saxondom,  in  which  he  included  Germany,  to 
prepare  for  the  leadership  of  the  world.* 

Prolonged  study  of  the  older  universities  has  been  made  necessary 
not  only  by  what  they  are  in  themselves  and  what  they  have  to  teach, 
but  also  because  they  are  the  fountainhead  of  much  of  th'e  university 
life  yet  to  be  taken  up.  Further,  light  has  been  gained  upon  a 
disputed  question  as  to  whether  the  universities  are  and  ought  to  be 
stationary,  as  their  enemies  would  put  it,  reactionary,  devoted  to 
a  certain  form  of  culture,  or  progressive,  participating  in  modern 
movements. 

The  record  justifies  the  strong  commendatory  phrases  the  sevei-e 
critics  have  been  constrained  to  make  on  the  universities.  Lord 
Curzon  says: 

A  greater  injustice  could  not  he  done  io  motlern  Oxford  tlmn  to  represent 
it  as  the  home  of  stationary  forces  or  ideas  ♦  ♦  *.  Oxford  Is  as  capable  now 
as  ever — nay,  more  so — of  fulfilling  its  trnditional  part  as  the  focus  of  the 
best  educational  activities,  tlic  highest  civic  aspirations,  and  the  most  udvan(-<^l 
thought  of  the  age  and  the  race.' 

Mr.  Tillyard  writes : 

It  is  not  that  Cambridge  has  gone  back  to  the  slumbers  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  made  persistent  and  courageous  efforts  to 
adapt  itself  to  modern  conditions.  Th§  last  50  years,  and  especially  the  last 
25  years,  show  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  subjects  taught  and  of  people 
to  teach  them.* 

He  emphasizes  that  men  can  be  trained  practically  as  physicians 
and  surgeons,  as  engineers,  as  farmers,  as  teachers,  and  for  the  army, 

«  Cf.  p.  20. 

*  Curcon,  Lord,  "  Principles  and  Methods  of  University  Reform."  Hupra.  p.  IS. 
•TUlyard,  A.  I.,  "A  mstory  of  University  Reform,"  Cambridge,  1918,  p.  S52,     Cf.  Ch. 
XVII.    ••  Curricula,"   p    23.5. 
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and  for  the  civil  service  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  opportunity 
is  given  for  research  students.  He  dwells  upon  the  increase  since 
1870  of  the  combined  teaching  staff  of  the  university  and  colleges  to 
about  380,  or  about  1  teacher  for  every  10  undergraduates.  He 
points  out  the  multiplication  of  buildings  and  the  expenditures  upon 
them  since  1882.  He  summarizes  by  saying,  "  Cambridge  strives  to 
teach  all  that  a  complicated  modern  society  can  demand  to  know." 

In  conclusion,  the  ancient  universities  have  been  found  to  be  not 
static  but  dynamic.  They  reveal  that  it  is  the  nature  of  a  university 
not  only  to  preserve  but  to  focus  the  truth  of  all  the  ages  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  present. 

DURHAM. 

Several  Englishmen  have  been  surprised  that  Durham  should  be 
grouped  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  rather  than  with  the  newer 
English  universities,  since  it  was  founded  in  1832.  In  fact,  in  its 
Durham  division  it  is  an  inchoate  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  third 
of  the  ancient  universities  in  England,  brought  forth  after  an  inter- 
val of  700  years  as  one  born  out  of  due  time.  In  its  Newcastle  divi- 
sion it  is  an  inchoate  newer  university,  anticipating  all  the  other 
new  imiversities.  Probably  it  has  the  most  to  teach  America  in  its 
pioneering  in  modern  federalism  resulting  in  integral  coordination 
of  colleges  in  separate  places.* 

In  its  origin  it  is  of  the  ancient  type.  There  was  a  combination 
of  religious  and  scholarly  traditions,  with  a  quasi  national  feeling. 
Durham,  like  Oxford,  connects  us  with  Anglo-Saxon  times.  The 
latter  had  its  nucleus  in  the  nunnery  of  St.  Frideswide  of  the  eighth 
century,  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral,  the  chapel  of  Christ 
('hurch.  The  fonner  is  within  the  precincts  of,  and  uses  as  its 
chapel,  the  cathedral  with  its  shrines  of  St.  Cuthbert  and  the  Ven- 
crsible  Bede.  The  founding  of  University  College,  tlie  senior  college 
:it  Oxford,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  one  of  the  centers  of  the  "  north- 
ern nation,"  by  William  of  Durham,  is  an  early  intimation  that  the 
"  north  coimtree  "  would  one  day  have  universities  of  its  own. 

By  1640  Manchester  and  York  were  seeking  to  be  the  seat  of  a 
new  university,  but  Cromwell,  with  his  eye  upon  the  endowments  of 
the  cathedral,  decided  upon  Durham.  After  the  Eestoration  the 
matjter  rested  until  the  political  agitation  which  culminated  in  the 
reform  bill  of  1832,  uniting  with  the  example  of  the  wealthy  bishops 
of  the  earlier  centuries,  persuaded  the  astute  Bishop  of  Durham,  Van 
Mildert,  to  devote  $15,000  a  year  of  the  cathedral's  princely  revenues 
to  the  founding  of  the  university.  Like  the  older  universities  from 
the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Archbishop  Laud,  it  was  to  be  the 

iCf.  Cta.  XIII,  "  Coordlnatlno  of  InBtltutlons/'  pp.   195-197. 
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assured  handmaid  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  charter  of  1837 
constituted  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  ''  The  Warden,  Masters,  and 
Scholars  of  the  University  of  Durham,"  the  admission  to  member- 
ship of  the  university  to  be  in  accordance  with  regulations  established 
by  the  dean  and  chitpter  of  Durham,  with  the  consent  of  the  lord 
bishop.  From  that  day  to  this  the  University  at  Durham,  as  befits  its 
location  so  well  alluded  to  in  its  coat  of  arms,  Fundamenta  ejus  super 
mantibus  sanctus^  has  been  a  Zion  of  the  Anglican  church,  especially 
resorted  to  by  theological  students.  Though  religious  tests  have 
been  abolished  except  for  theological  degrees,  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
has  been  retained  as  visitor  and  the  dean  and  members  of  the 
cathedral  chapter  as  members  of  the  senate,  and  the  professorships 
of  divinity  and  Greek  continue  annexed  to  the  canonries.  Ecclesias- 
ticism  has  not  prevented  a  broad  administration  by  which  the  uni- 
versity antedates  the  newer  universities  in  the  recognition  of  applied 
science  by  the  affiliation  of  the  colleges  at  Newcastle,  and  marks  its 
departure  from  its  Oxford  and  Cambridge  pattern  by  its  admission 
of  women  to  degrees,  excepting  theological,  in  1895.  It  made  the 
signal  event  of  the  year  1914  the  giving  of  the  vote  to  women  in 
convocation.^  In  kinship  with  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  collegiate 
system.  University  College  was  founded  with  the  university  where 
it  is  still  housed  in  the  castle  with  the  baronial  hall  of  the  Palatine 
Prince-Bishops.  The  collegiate  system,  however,  in  the  nineteenth 
century  appears  to  be  a  survival.  It  did  not  develop  at  Durham 
except  in  an  adaptation  which  preserves  the  social  and  residential 
element  in  the  halls  and  hostels.  The  latter  have  multiplied,  but 
have  shown  no  tendency  to  develop  into  colleges.* 

Clearly  the  literal  reproduction  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Col- 
lege plan  is  not  fitted,  save  in  its  essence,  to  modern  times.  The  air 
of  antiquity  and  the  picturesqueness  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  cele- 
brates in  his  lifles  to  the  "  grey  towers  of  Durham  "  unite  it  from  its 
heights  on  the  Weir  to  its  sisters  on  the  Cam  and  the  Isis.  Again 
we  are  reminded  of  the  advantage  of  a  river  for  university  scenery 
and  events.  The  traditions  of  English  oarsmanship  have  been  kept 
alive  since  the  first  regatta  at  Durham  on  the  Weir  in  1834. 

A  visitor  at  Durham  is  impi'essed  by  the  absence  of  laboratories, 
and  herein  is  a  likeness  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  first  half  of 
the  ninteenth  century,  when  Durham  was  founded.  The  B.  A.  de- 
gree is  preserved  in  its  pristine  purity  as  representing  Greek,  Latin, 
mathematics,  and  religious  knowledge,  and  it  is  still  possible  to  take 

^Cf.  Ch.  VIII,  ''Women's  Colleges,**  p.  148. 

*Bp.  Hatfield*!  Hall,  opened  In  1846  for  students  in  any  faculty;  Bp.  Coaln's  Hall, 
opened  1851,  closed  1864 ;  S.  Chad's  Hall,  opened  1904  primarily  for  candidates  for 
holy  orders ;  likewise  8.  John's  Hall  In  1909 ;  a  women's  hostel  In  1899.  NoncoUeglate 
or  unattached  students  under  a  censor  in  approved  lodginss  first  admitted  in  1871. 
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the  degree  in  two  years.  With  the  incoming  of  modern  subjects  and 
the  alliance  with  Armstrong  College  to  keep  the  original  B.  A.  with 
compulsory  Latin,  and  Greek  the  Durham  division  gives  a  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  lUteris  antiquis.  Warrant  from  the  above  may  well  be  found 
for  the  recognition  in  the  United  States  of  the  small  classical  college, 
if  it  will  bravely  delimit  its  range  of  studies. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  is  the  blending  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  in  education  and  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  the 
federation  of  colleges  in  one  city  to  tliose  in  another  city.  After  a 
half  century  of  experiments  in  various  forms  of  affiliation,  what  ap- 
pears to  be -a  final  solution  of  the  problem  was  accomplished  by  the 
statutes  approved  by  King  Edward  VII  in  council  in  1909  under, 
the  University  of  Durham  parliamentary  act  of  1908.  These  statutes 
created  two  divisions  of  the  university  to  be  called  respectively  "  the 
Durham  division  "  and  "  the  Newcastle  division."  The  Durham  di- 
vision comprises  the  colleges  in  Durham,  and  the  Newcastle  division 
comprises  the  college  of  medicine  and  Armstrong  College.  Thus  all 
the  colleges  became  integral  parts  of  the  tripartite  university,  each 
retaining  its  local  faculties,  governing  boards,  and  property,  and  all 
under  the  one  chancellor,  vice  chancellor  and  other  university  officers, 
and  represented  in  and  subject  to  the  university's  senate  as  the  su- 
preme governing  and  executive  body  of  the  university.^  Thus  dis- 
concerting rivalries  have  been  done  away  with,  and  Durham  Uni- 
versity has  become  the  crown  of  the  educational  system  of  Newcastle, 
the  county  of  Durham,  and  its  adjacent  area.  One  burgeoning  uni- 
versity seems  assured  in  place  of  two,  which  10  years  ago  it  was 
feared  would  be  erected — one  of  them  representing  classical  and  the 
other  an  industrial  extreme — one  in  Durham,  the  capital  of  the  county 
with  only  15,000  inhabitants,  the  old  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  his- 
toric center,  and  the  other  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  only  a  dozen 
miles  away,  with  its  growing  population  of  270,000,  a  center  of  coal 
fields,  of  iron  and  shipbuilding  industries.  The  evolution  of  three 
institutions  into  one  university  is  instructive.  It  grew  from  the 
loosest  affiliation.^ 

The  Univei-sity  of  Durham  College  of  Medicine  continues  as  a 
corporation  under  the  Company's  Act,  and  with  articles  of  associ- 
ation registered  by  the  board  of  trade.  It  is  controlled  by  a  court  oi 
governors  and  an  executive  council.  The  constitution  of  the  council 
of  21  members  supplements  the  statutes  of  the  university  in  inter- 
weaving all  the  institutions  concerned,  without  sacrificing  local  au- 
tomony.  Seven  of  the  council  are  elected  by  the  court  of  governors, 
seven  by  the  members  of  the  academic  board,  i.  e.,  the  faculty,  three 

1  Cf.  Ch.  IX,  "  Organisation  and  Administration  of  Unlvereltief)/*  p.  159. 
«Cr.  Cb.  XIII,  "Coordination  of  Institutions,"  p.  195. 
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by  the  senate  of  the  university,  two  by  the  house  committee  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  Infirmary,  and  two  by  the  council  of  Armstrong  Col- 
lege. There  is  afforded  herein  an  early  and  happy  ilhistration  of  the 
fact  that  a  medical  school  can  not  well  be  isolated  from  a  university. 
Equally  instructive  is  the  fctory  of  the  relations  of  Armstrong 
College  with  the  university.  The  faculty  of  science  in  the  university 
is  still  seated  entirely  in  Armstrong  College,  in  which  alone  are  held 
the  classes  and  examinations  requisite  for  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.  Early 
in  its  career  the  college  recognized  the  importance  of  the  literary 
side  of  university  education,  in  virtue  of  which  the  university  ad- 
mitted its  students  to  the  degrees  in  letters,  though  not  at  that  time 
to  the  degrees  in  arts.  Through  the  benefactions  of  a  number  of  local 
donors  and  of  the  municipality,  the  colleg:e  met  the  standard  of  the 
board  of  education  for  a  university  college.  In  1904  it  opened  a  new 
wing  of  its  extensive  and  fine  college  buildings,  and  in  honor  of  one 
of  its  patrons,  the  late  Lord  Armstrong,  took  his  name.  In  1909 
it  became  an  integral  part  of  the  university,  with  full  representation 
on  the  new  senate  and  with  admission  to  university  degrees  in  arts 
as  well  as  in  letters  and  science.  It  now  has  the  five  faculties  of  pure 
science,  of  applied  science,  ol  arts,  of  letters,  and  of  commerce 
just  instituted.  Applied  science  includes  civil,  mechanical,  and  elec- 
trical engineering,  mining,  metallurgy,  naval  architecture,  and  agri  - 
cultural  science.  Like  the  independent  university  colleges,*  it  also 
has  departments  like  agriculture  and  evening  classes  below  university 
grades,  and  it  recognizes  the  shorter  courses  with  diplomas.  By 
these  courses  the  college  closely  interlocks  itself  with  the  demands 
of  a  great  industrial  center  and  enforces  its  appeal  for  immediate 
public  support.  Principal  Hadow  recognizes  to  the  full  that  each 
modem  university  has  to  serve  as  the  educating  center  of  the  district 
in  which  it  is  situated.  Yet  he  contends  that  the  modern  universities 
are  not  in  any  bad  sense  utilitarian.    He  says:* 

There  are  at  the  present  day  iii  England  some  persons  who  call  themselves 
ntllitarians — mainly,  I  think,  because  they  misconceive  the  meaning  of  use- 
fulness— and  who  take  what  they  regard  as  a  utilitarian  view  of  education. 
According  to  them  its  whole  object  is  to  provide  a  man  with  such  Information 
and  method  as  may  be  needed  to  equip  him  for  his  career  in  after  life;  so  many 
facts  in  return  for  so  many  fees.  • 

A  university  in  its  lower  and  most  practical  range  is  not  a  trade 
school.  Principal  Hadow  believes  that  the  university  inculcates  the 
virtues  of  discipline,  of  self -restrain,  of  a  single-hearted  devotion  to 
truth ;  they  rest  upon  a  nobler  ground  than  the  fact  that  they  benefit 
their  possessor.    He  adds: 

« Cf.  Ch.  y,  **  Independent  Unlversitjr  Colleges/'  p.  ISO,  passim. 

"Hadow,  Principal  W.  H.,  address,  "The  Old  and  New  Universities,"  official  report 
of  church  conffiPHH.  Middlesbrough,  1912,  Oeorgt*  Allen  k  Co.,  London,  pp.  24.S-245 
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The  university  investigates  principles  ratiier  tliun  practice,  but  It  bases  its 
principles  on  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  facts,  and  it  so  formulates  them  that 
they  can  illuminate  practice  at  every  point  of  application.  Quod  in  sciendo 
veris9imum  id  in  operando  utilissimum:  I^et  a  man  desire  to  know  because 
knowledge  Is  good,  and  he  will  soon  learn  to  work  because  work  is  serviceable. 

The  remarkable  thing  in  Armstrong  College  and  its  sister  colleges 
in  the  newer  universities  so  often  called  utilitarian,  is  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  sentiments  of  Principal  Hadow  by  the  fact  of  the 
increase  of  the  liberal  arts  faculties  and  students  in  the  midst  of  insti- 
tutions largely  founded  and  supported  in  the  interests  of  applied 
science.  The  principal's  annual  reports  from  1910  on  refeiTed  to 
the  development  of  the  faculty  of  arts  in  Armstrong  College,  as  a 
result  of  the  admission  of  its  students  to  the  degree  in  arts  at  the 
University  of  Durham.  Even  the  corporation  of  Newcastle  made  an 
additional  grant  of  $45,000  per  annum  for  five  years  to  this  faculty. 
The  spirit  of  the  older  universities  has  descended  upon  the  newer 
in  Durham.  The  professional  and  practical  impulses  of  the  newer 
in  the  Newcastle  branches  have  revivified  the  older  in  Durham. 

The  most  original  contribution  Durham  has  to  make  to  our  subject 
is  its  well  wrought  out  scheme  of  a  genuine  federation  in  a  central 
university  of  really  autonomous  colleges  of  different  types  in  sepa- 
rate localities.^  A  district  with  a  population  of  2,400,000'  will 
rally  to  the  support  of  a  many-sided  united  institution  in  place  of 
fragmentary  and  competing  ones. 

Our  position  is  confirmed  by  opinions  gathered  from  interviews  in 
various  quarters  as  well  as  by  published  statements  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 

There  are  those  who  from  time  to  time  urge  that  the  Armstrong  College 
would  make  a  yet  stronger  appeal  to  local  patriotism  if  it  broke  away  and 
established  itself  as  the  University  of  Newcastle.  That,  however,  is  but  the 
echo  of  a  controversy  now  happily  buried.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
experience  elsewhere,  the  federal  tie  at  Newcastle  and  Durham  has  operated 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  the  partners  The  Armstrong  College  retains  a 
sufficient  measure  of  independence  to  stir  the  civic  pride  of  every  good  citizen. 


1  Cf.  Ch.  XIII,  *'  Coordhiation  of  Institations/'  pp.  196-197. 

*Tbi'   Counties  of  Durham,  Northumberland,   Cumberlandr  and    Westmoreland. 


Chapter  IL 

SCOTCH  UNIVERSITIES. 
St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh, 


The  Scotch  universities^  are  as  unique  in  their  way  as  are  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  from  which  they  are  distinctly  different.  Lord 
Rosebery  presents  a  scholar's  as  well  as  a  Scotsman's  view  when 
he  says: 

Our  systems  of  religion,  of  law,  and  of  education  are  all  essentially  and  out- 
wardly different  from  those  which  prevail  in  England.  The  church  and  the  law 
we  kept  strenuously  and  purposely;  the  universities  remained  not  by  special 
effort,  but  because  of  their  fltness  for  the  work.  The  universities  will  continue, 
not  merely  because  of  their  present  powers  and  usefulness,  but  because  of  their 
constant  readiness  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  shifting  conditions  of  hunoian 
requirement  and  intellectual  effort.' 

Lord  Bryce  elaborates  the  same  thought  and  brings  it  to  bear  upon 
American,  especially  State,  imiversities : 

The  four  universities  of  Scotland  are  very  different  from  the  English  and 
rather  resemble  the  universities  of  Germany.  Though  far  less  completely 
equipped  than  are  the  latter,  for  Scotland  has  been  a  comparatively  poor  coun- 
try, they  have  always  given  a  high  quality  of  instruction  and  produced  a  large 
number  of  remarkable  men.  There  are  no  residential  colleges  like  those  of 
England,  so  the  undergraduates  live  in  lodgings  where  they  please,  and  thus 
there  is  less  of  social  student  life.  But  the  instruction  is  stimulating;  and  the 
undergraduates,  being  mostly  poor  men  and  coming  of  a  diligent  and  aspiring 
stock,  are  more  generally  studious  and  hard  working  and  self-reliant  than  those 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Within  the  last  20  years  women  have  been  admitted 
to  the  classes,  and  that  which  was  deemed  an  experiment  is  pronounced  a  suc- 
cess. Last  I  come  to  your  own  [American  State]  universities.  Whereas  the 
universities  of  Germany  have  been  popular,  but  not  free,  and  those  of  England 
free,  but  not  popular,  yours,  like  those  of  Scotland,  are  both  popular  and  free. 
Their  doors  are  open  to  every  one,  and  every  one  enters/ 

From  the  beginning  the  Scotch  universities  have  been  preeminently 
national  and  in  recent  times  increasingly  State  institutions.  The 
charter  of  the  oldest  Scotch  university,  St.  Andrews,  given  by  Pope 
Benedict  XIII,  states  expressly  that  the  university  was  founded  after 

^See  Tables  2  and  8. 

*  Rosebery,  Lord,  rectorial  address  University  of  EkUnburgh,  1882.  (David  Douglas.) 
p.  22. 
***  University  and  Historical  Addresses,"   ^upra,  p.   ICO. 
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full  discussion  and  by  the  advice  and  with  the  consent  of  the  three 
estates  of  Scotland : 

The  Scottish  unlversItieH  are  not  private  corporations — ^they  are  nntional 
seats  of  learning,  existing  for  the  nation,  and  controlled  by  the  Parliament 
of  the  nation.  And  the  universities  have  no  wish  to  become  independent  of  the 
State  or  to  be  removed  from  the  control  of  the  State/ 

The  second  oldest  university.  Glasgow,  was  established  by  Pope 
Nicholas  V  by  a  bull  dated  January  7,  1450-51,  at  the  instigation  of 
King  James  II,  as  well  as  of  Bishop  TurnbuU,  and  was  modeled  after 
Bologna,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  democratic  of  universities.  The 
next  two  universities  at  Aberdeen,  although  also  at  an  ecclesiastical 
center,  start  with  a  distinctly  national  impress.  At  the  instance  of 
King  James  lY,  Elphinstone,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  obtained  in 
1494*95  the  authority  of  a  papal  bull  to  found  the  university. 
Within  the  university  the  college  of  St.  Mary  was  called  King's  Col- 
lege because  of  royal  patronage  and  is  styled  in  acts  of  Scots  Parlia- 
ment, "Our  Sovereine  Lord,  His  College  and  University."  The 
other  Aberdeen  foundation,  Marischal  College,  was  emphatically 
Scottish,  established  in  1593  by  the  Earl  Marischal,  Oeorge  Keith, 
under  a  charter  ratified  by  act  of  the  Scots  Parliament. 

The  youngest  of  the  universities,  Edinburgh,  placed  at  the  royal 
capital,  in  contrast  to  the  oldest,  St.  Andrews,  at  the  ecclesiastical 
capital,  was  established  as  the  "  Town's  College  "  in  1683  by  the  town 
council  of  Edinburgh,  under  powers  granted  by  King  James  VI. 
Gradually  in  acts  of  the  general  assembly,  of  the  town  council,  and 
of  Parliament,  "  The  College  of  James  VI,"  which  from  the  begin- 
ning possessed  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees,  came  to  be  styled 
the  "University  of  Edinburgh."  Remaining  under  the  patronage 
and  control  of  the  town  council  down  to  1858,  it  was  not  only  in- 
tensely national  but  also  the  forerunner  of  the  great  municipal 
universities  in  England.' 

These  institutions  considered  from  the  beginning  as  national  cor- 
porations, unlike  the  view  taken  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  private 
trusts,  became  after  the  Beformation  with  the  plans  for  a  national 
system  of  education  practically  State  universities.  From  that  day  to 
this  there  has  been  a  constant  support  and  supervision  of  the  univer- 
sities, first  by  the  church  and  then  by  the  state.'  The  first  book  of 
discipline  (1560)  of  the  Kirk  undertakes  to  make  certain  arrange- 
ments for  the  three  universities.  Fundamental  changes  have  been 
made  repeatedly.  "  A  Nova  Erectio,"  or  new  charter,  was  given  to 
the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1577,  largely  through  the  influence  of 


* DonaldMHi,  Str  Jamce,  "Addresses  Deltvered  fn  the  UnlTcrslty  of  St.  Andrews,  1886- 
1910/'  T.  and  A.  Constnble,  1911,  p.  47. 
«Ct  Cb.  IV.  "The  New  or  Provincial  Universities/*  p.  102.   * 
*Ct  Ch.  XII,  '*  SUte  Aid  and  Visitation/'  p.  190. 
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Principal  MelviUe,  who  brought  from  the  Uni>'er8ity  of  Paris  the 
revolt  against  the  supremacy  of  Aristotle.  Under  the  same  influence 
in  1583  at  Aberdeen  there  was  a  "  Nova  Fundatio "  prepared  by  a 
commission  appointed  partly  by  the  King  and  partly  by  the 
assembly  .^ 

The  early  Scotch  belief  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  maintain 
a  national  system  of  education  by  taxation — a  system  including  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  university  education — has  resulted  in  frequent 
legislation  by  Parliaments  on  the  universities.  The  Scottish  univer- 
sities acts  of  1858  and  1889  have  effected  little  less  than  a  revolution 
in  the  constitution,^  standards,  curricula,  State  aid,  and  coordination 
of  the  universities.  They  constitute  the  four  universities  "The  aca- 
demic quadrilateral,"  as  the  crowning  citadel  in  Scotland's  educa- 
tional system.  Since  1901  this  citadel  has  been  strengthened  by 
private  gift  as  well  as  by  the  doubling  of  the  public  grant.  In  that 
year  the  great  Scotch- American  created  the  "  Carnegie  Trust "  for  the 
universities  of  Scotland  by  the  donation  of  $10,000,000.  The  hos- 
pitality and  heart  of  the  giver  followed  his  treasure  in  the  annual 
invitation  to  Skibo  Castle  of  the  four  principals  of  the  universities 
for  conference  with  each  other,  and  other  distinguished  Scotsmen 
interested  in  the  universities.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Lord  Hal- 
dane  (at  that  time  Mr.  Haldane,  and  not  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment) urged  an  appeal  to  the  Government  for  a  large  sum  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  universities.'  The  result  was,  in  addition  to  the 
sums  of  $150,000  a  year  under  the  education  and  local  taxation  ac- 
count (Scotland)  act  1892,  and  $210,000  annually  under  the  uni- 
versities (Scotland)  act,  1889,  the  grant  of  $200,000  a  year  to  Scottish 
universities  and,  still  more  important,  the  provision  of  a  way  of 
adding  to  the  grants  in  the  education  (Scotland)  act  of  1908.* 

The  age-long  State  supervision  and  State  aid  are  manifestations 
of  the  fundamentally  national  character  of  the  Scotch  universities. 
In  early  days  as  isolated  people,  in  a  picturesque  but  infertile  land 
tending  to  breed  poverty  -and  necessitating  thrift,  with  little  distinc- 
tion of  classes,  with  the  cherishing  of  a  sense  of  equality  and  Individ- 
uality  by  clan  and  by  church,  there  was  generated  what  came  to  be 
known  later — particularly  in  New  England  and  the  West — as  a  "  pas- 
sion for  education."  The  New  England  mother's  charge  to  her  son 
would  have  fitted  the  Scotch  mother  equally  well,  "  Child,  if  Grod  make 
thee  a  Christian  and  a  scholar,  thou  hast  all  I  ever  asked  for  thee.^' 

In  the  absence  of  modem  opportunities  and  the  temptations  of 
wealth,  education  opened  the  most  eligible  pathway  for  a  career. 

^Balt,  Robert  Sangtter,  "The  UnlTenitles  of  Aberdeen,"  Biaeett,  1895.  pp.  106-110. 
'  Cf.  Cbs.  IX,  "  Organisation  and  Admlnl«tratlon  of  Universltlea,"  Jh  169 ;  XIII,  *'  Co- 
ordination of  Inatitntlona.'' 
'Donaldson,  Sir  James,  addresses,  supra. 
«Ct  Ch.  XII,  "State  Aid  and  Visitation/'  p.   190. 
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Education  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  was  a  necessity  before  the 
age  of  coal  and  steel  for  Scotland's  greatest  export — educated  brains. 
Hie  Scotch  could  not,  like  the  nation  of  landlords  and  shopkeepers 
south  of  them,  dream  that  because  of  their  prosperity  in  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  a  national  system  was  little  worth  while. 
So  Scotch  sentiment  and  practice  were  the  constant  source  of  their 
educational  legislation,  and  anticipated  by  centuries  .the  Prussian 
scheme  of  1817  of  the  organization  of  State  education,  crowned  by 
universities  and  the  present  movement  of  their  English  brethren  in 
the  same  direction. 

The  notion  in  the  outline  for  .'in  American  State  system  of  education 
embodied  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787  for  the  government  of  the  North- 
west Territory  may  be  traced  to  the  same  Scotch  source,  coming  from 
the  pen  of  an  American  Presbyterian  minister  with  a  Scotch  name. 

Vigorous  as  has  been  the  development  of  the  American  State  uni- 
versity, it  may  yet  profit  by  paying  attention  to  the  Scotch  example. 
The  teacher  in  the  school  preparing  for  the  university  must  be  a 
university  man  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  old-time  parochial 
teacher,  so  lovingly  depicted  by  "  Ian  MacLaren  "  in  "  Domsie,"  ever 
alert  to  discover  the  "laddie  o'  pairts  who  must  awa'  to  the  uni- 
versity." 

Until  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  these  teach- 
ers were  sent  out  from  the  universities.  With  the  incoming  of  in- 
struction in  newer  subjects  like  geography,  training  colleges,  the 
first  of  which  in  Britain  was  the  Glasgow  Normal  Seminary,  opened 
in  1827,  began  to  supplant  the  universities  in  the  preparation  of 
these  teachers.  The  universities  are  recovering  their  primal  function 
of  training  teachers  and  regaining  their  leavening  influence  in  the 
schools  by  cooperation  with  the  provincial  committees  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers.  Professional  training  may  be  conjoined  with  the 
university  course  in  a  way  similar  to  that  which  has  obtained  in  the 
case  of  normal  school  and  local  committee  schools  or  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  postgraduate  course.^  Full  warrant  is  thus  given  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  or  colleges  of  education  as  in  American  uni- 
versities. 

Thus  happily  have  the  Scptch  coordinated  the  training  schools  or 
colleges  with  the  universities  and  set  an  example  for  the  solution  of 
what  has  been  made  a  difiicult  problem  in  the  United  States  in  re- 
lating the  normal  schools  to  the  colleges  and  universities.  The  link- 
ing up  of  the  Scotch  educational  system  is  fuither  seen  in  the  making 

*  Of.  •*  Glasgow  Provincial  Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  report,  April,  1913," 
pp.  5,  7,  8,  "The  number  of  education  students  with  a  nnirersity  training  is  a  fairly 
constant  quantity  at  the  Glasgow  Center,  being  about  500  in  oac]i  year."  Cf.  Ch  XIT, 
"Applied  Science  and  Profeasiona*  Bducatlon,'*  pp.  210-212. 
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of  the  universities  the  coordinating  centers,  conjointly  with  the  sepa- 
rate agricultural  colleges,  in  defined  areas  for  lower  and  higher  agri- 
cultural education,*  and  in  the  recent  agreements  for  cooperation 
with  the  great  technical  schools.  The  unification  of  the  universities 
with  the  preservation  of  their  individual  autonomy,  secured  by  the 
parliamentary  act  of  1889,  and  the  impulse  given  to  modern  subjects 
further  developed  by  the  conferences  and  joint  boards  of  the  uni- 
versities themselves  has  been  stimulated  by  the  Carnegie  Trust.  The 
Trust,  with  its  $500,000  a  year  to  distribute,  has  become  an  influence 
second  only  to  the  Government.  Wc  are  confronted  with  a  recent 
phenomenon  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  education  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic — the  administration  of  vast  educational  funds 
and  the  influence  upon  institutions  by  extraneous  perpetual  corpora- 
tions. Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  discussion,  we  can  not 
therefore  pass  by  the  bare  facts  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  and  some  of 
the  criticisms  of  it.  In  1901  Mr.  Carnegie  conveyed  to  trustees 
$10,000,000  in  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  bearing 
interest  at  5  per  cent.  He  directed  that  one-half  of  the  net  income 
should  be  applied  toward  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Scotland  in  the  faculties  of  science  and  medicine,  also  for 
improving  and  extending  the  opportunities  of  scientific  study  and 
research,  and  for  increasing  the  facilities  for  a(;quiring  knowledge 
of  history,  econcmics,  English  literature,  modern  languages,  and 
technical  or  commercial  education.  The  other  half  of  the  income  was 
to  be  devoted  to  assisting  students  of  Scottish  birth  or  extraction  in 
the  payment  of  university  class  fees.  Of  the  22  trustees,  4  are  elected 
by  the  universities,  each  university  choosing  its  representative  for  a 
period  of  four  years.  Of  the  executive  committee  of  9  members,  2  are 
of  the  4  trustees  elected  by  the  universities,  alternating  every  two 
years.  This  direct  representation  of  the  universities  is  reinforced  by 
the  fact  that  other  members  of  the  Trust  are  often  from  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  institutions.  Four  ex  officio  members  relate  the  trust 
more  widely.  His  Majesty's  Secretary  for  Scotland  and  the  provosts 
of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dunfermline. 

The  Trust  instituted  a  quinquennial  scheme  of  distribution  of 
grants  to  the  four  university  centers.  The  total  grants  for  the  11 
academic  years  from  October  1,  1902,  till  September  30,  1913, 
amounted  to  $2,270,000,  of  which  there  were  allocated  to  libraries 
$217,500,  to  buildings  and  permanent  equipment  $1,016,775,  and  to 
teaching  $1,036,220.  In  the  four  universities  in  this  period  3  chairs 
and  25  lectureships  have  been  partially  or  completely  endowed.*    The 

» Cf.  Ch,  Vir,  "Agricultural  Colleges  and  Schools,"  p.  142. 

■"  The  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  Twelfth  Ann.  Kept."  (1912-18)  ; 
Edinburgh  UnivorHity  Press,  1914,  pp.  7,  8. 
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policy  of  the  Trust  in  making  additions  to  the  capital  endowments  of 
the  universities  rather  than  relief  to  income  has  been  justified.  To 
the  institutions  has  been  left  the  sole  responsibility  in  the  matter  of 
their  annual  ways  and  means.  In  the  new  and  additional  buildings, 
lectureships,  and  chairs  the  Trust  without  intermeddling  with  inter- 
nal administration  has  added  to  the  permanent  equipment  and  en> 
richment  of  the  institutions.  The  Trust  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  must 
not  be  bound  to  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  fixed  proportion  to  the 
respective  university  centers.  '^  The  Trust  must  always  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  determine  its  action  from  the  point  of  view  of  Scotland  and 
Scottish  university  educaticm  as  a  whole."  ^ 

The  second  great  work  of  the  Trust  appears  in  its  research  scheme 
intended  to  reach  all  classes  of  workers  from  students  who  have  just 
graduated  to  graduates  who  have  already  entered  on  professional 
careers.  Provision  is  made  for  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of 
$500,  fellowships  of  $750,  and  grants  in  aid  of  research.  Selection 
is  not  made  by  competitive  examination  but  on  the  evidence  of 
experts  regarding  the  applicants'  special  fitness.  In  the  case  of 
applications  for  grants  from  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  institutions 
the  Trust,  which  had  been  making  the  grants  without  consultation 
with  the  governing  bodies  of  the  institutions  concerned,  now  requires 
that  the  application  should  be  made  through  the  governing  bodies 
and  with  their  advice.  The  scholarships  and  fellowships  are  limited 
lo  subjects  in  science,  and  medicine,  in  history,  economics,  and  mod- 
em languages  and  literature.  With  all  the  above  operations  of  the 
Trust  there  has  been  general  satisfaction.  The  testimony  is  that  there 
has  been  stimulated  a  spirit  of  research  such  as  did  not  previously 
exist  in  Scotland.  In  the  wider  field  also  of  the  British  universities 
tlie  spirit  of  research  is  being  propagated,  inasmuch  as  the  Scotch 
Carnegie  fellows  and  scholars  have  been  permitted  to  work  in  other 
British  universities,  including  Montreal.  The  total  of  the  grants  for 
this  postgraduate  and  research  scheme  for  the  10  years  to  1913  was 
$3,152,260.  Contributions  to  knowledge  have  resulted  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  experimental  science. 

The  report  of  the  Trust  alleges  that "  many  of  the  English  and  some 
of  the  colonial  universities  now  rival  those  of  the  Continent  in  the 
provision  which  they  make  for  research  especially  in  the  subjects  of 
radioactivity  and  molecular  physics  and  in  the  repute  of  their 
teachers."  *  The  success  and  economy  of  the  Trust  in  the  promotion  of 
graduate  study  and  of  research  by  leaving  the  work  in  the  university 
and  extending  their  libraries,  laboratories,  and  publications,  rather 
than  by  setting  up  a  separate  institution  for  investigation  and  re- 

» "  The  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Unlversltiee  of  Scotland.  Twelfth  Ann.  Kept." 
ri9f2-13)  ;  Edinburgh  Unlyerslty  Pre88»  1914,  p.  10. 

»n»Ul..  p.  17.  Cf.  Ch.  XV,  "Advanced  Study  and  Research  without  Graduate  Schoola,*' 
p.  210. 
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search*  make  against  the  establishment  of  independent  institutions 
for  the  purpose. 

The  happy  and  far-reaching  effects  of  the  two  lines  of  operation  of 
the  Trust  in  the  ^^  endowment  of  postgraduate  study  and  research '' 
and  '^grants  for  universities  and  extramural  colleges''  have  been 
acknowledged  by  the  critics  who  attack  the  Trust's  third  line  of 
operations  in  '^  assistance  in  the  payment  of  class  fees.''  The  regula- 
tions require  that  the  applicants  must  be  of  Scottish  birth  or  extrac- 
tion and  should  hold  ordinarily  the  leaving  certificate  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  bearing  evidence  of  such  preliminary  edu- 
cation as  is  required  by  the  universities  for  their  respective  graduat- 
ing curricula.  The  applicants  must  have  had  their  couinsfes  of  study 
for  each  academic  year  approved  by  the  university  adviser  of  studies. 
They  are  not  eligible  for  assistance  in  the  payment  of  fees  of  classes 
belonging  to  a  further  stage  of  their  curriculum  until  they  have 
passed  the  graduation  examinations  belonging  to  a  previous  stage. 
The  annual  allowances  toward  payment  of  class  fees  are  for  the 
ordinary  degree  in  arts  $45  a  year  for  three  years,  or  for  honors  $45 
a  year  for  four  years ;  in  science,  $60  a  year  for  three  years ;  in  medi- 
cine, $75  a  year  for  five  years ;  in  law,  divinity,  and  music,  $30  a  year 
for  three  years. 

In  the  period  from  the  institution  of  the  Trust  in  1901  to  September 
30,  1913,  the  Trust  paid  $2,670,045  to  13,382  beneficiaries,  of  whom 
4,000  were  women.  In  the  same  period  117  beneficiaries  have  volun- 
tarily refunded  advances  for  class  fees  to  the  amount  of  $14,066. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  when  making  the  gift  in  1901.  wrote: 

My  desire  throughout  has  been  that  no  capable  student  should  be  debarred 
from  attending  the  university  on  account  of  the  payment  of  fees,  *  *  *  I 
hope  that  the  lionest  pride  for  which  ray  countrymen  are  distinguish^  will 
prevent  claims  from  those'  who  do  not  require  assistance,  and  that  the  invidious 
task  of  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  each  candidate  need  not  be  imposed 
upon  the  trustees.  *  •  •  The  donor,  believing  that  some  students  in  after 
life  may  value  the  privilege  of  repaying  advances  received  from  the  trustees, 
although  these  are  free  gifts,  hopes  the  trustees  will  gladly  welcome  repayments 
from  such  students  as  prefer  to  consider  the  payments  made  on  their  account 
merely  as  advances,  and  that  this  will  protect  and  foster  the  spirit  of  manly 
independence  so  dear  to  the  Scot 

In  the  face  of  this,  ^^Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  much  blamed  for 
lowering  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  people,"  says  one  of  the 
ablest  critics  of  the  methods  of  the  Trust  in  the  payment  of  fees. 
He  adds  ^'  whatever  blame  there  be  must  rest  with  the  Trust."  ^ 

The  aim  of  the  criticisms  is  to  preserve  the  universities  from  what 
may  tend  to  be  undue  influence  upon  them  of  the  Trust  and  to  have 
put  into  their  hands  the  distribution  of  the  funds  in  aid  of  students. 

i^Memoraodft  by  Principal  Sir  Jamefl  Donaldson  on  thc^  Campgfp  Trunt  and  Its 
Administration.**     St   Andrewi,  1918,  w»  B,  paaslm. 
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The  arguments  used  are  that  the  annual  income  of  over  $125,000  in 
bursaries  independent  of  the  trust  made  it  unnecessary  to  institute 
the  payment  of  fees  of  students  in  arts,  science,  and  theology.  It  is 
admitted  that  these  bursaries  are  thrown  open  to  public  competition 
and  often  obtained  by  rich  students,  otherwise  it  is  estimated  they 
would  be  sufficient  to  care  for  every  poor  student  in  Scotland. 

The  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  tiie  attendance  of  students  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  Trust  is  attributed  largely  to  the  increase  in 
the  attendance  of  women,  partly  indilced  by  the  payment  of  the 
fees.  The  students  are  subject  to  no  investigations  of  their 
pecuniary  needs  or  the  receipt  of  a  bursary  and  are  dealt  with 
independent  of  their  parents,  so  it  is  believed  that  rich  and 
poor  students  accept  the  payment  of  fees  as  a  gift  to  add  to  their 
pleasures  and  comfort.  In'  the  case  of  professional  students,  in 
engineering,  medicine,  and  law,  it  is  urged  that  the  policy  of  the 
Trust  tempts  men  into  a  career  where  they  have  to  face  poverty,  and 
that  discrimination  should  be  made  in  favor  of  the  poor  young  man 
of  rare  capacity  by  grants  for  both  maintenance  and  payment  of 
fees.  The  remedy  proposed  for  these  evils  is  the  management  of 
this  portion  of  the  trust  funds  by  the  universities  with  the  facilities 
they  have  at  first  hand  to  treat  each  individual  case.  In  the  back- 
ground of  these  arguments  appear*certain  general  regulations  of  the 
Trust  which  it  is  deemed  impinge  at  least  indirectly  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  universities.  Various  actions  are  cited,  such  as  the  resolution 
^^  that  there  should  be  equality  of  class  fees  among  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities in  regard  at  least  to  the  degree-qualifying  classes." 

The  stress  put  by  the  Trust  upon  the  leaving  certificate  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Department,  rather  than  upon  the  preliminary 
examinations  of  the  universities,  resulting  in  87  per  cent  of  the  new 
beneficiaries  for  the  winter  session  1912-13  entering  by  a  full  leaving 
certificate,  threatens  seemingly  the  system  of  admission  to  the  uni- 
versities.^ The  universities  feel  the  strictness  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Trust  that  their  beneficiaries  must  pass  examinations  requii*ed  for 
the  degree  proper  to  their  curricula  precedent  to  the  further  pay- 
ment of  class  fees,  and  that  beneficiaries  must  proceed  to  a  degree. 
The  effects  of  these  regulations  seem  too  stringent,  and  were  indeed 
far-reaching,  to  a  community  accustomed  to  the  matriculation  of 
students  who  had  not  passed  the  admission  examination  and  who 
were  permitted  to  go  on  with  their  university  studies  without  passing 
class  examinations  or  being  candidates  for  a  degree.  The  Trust  also, 
before  renewing  its  annual  payment  of  fees  for  its  beneficiaries,  fol- 
lows them  up  by  means  of  reports  and  thus  has  brought  it  about  that 

ACt    Cli.   XVI,    "  EzamlTiatloiiB/'    pp.   226-227. 
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the  universities  have  appointed  student  advisers,  who  not  only  make 
reports  but  are  also  supposed  to  guide  the  student  in  the  choice  and 
order  of  the  subjects  of  his  cuxTiculum. 

The  choice  of  studies  was  further  effected  by  the  adoption  of 
the  inclusive  in  place  of  the  class  fee.  The  Trust  began  to  agitate 
in  1907  for  this  change.  The  State  treasury  sought  in  1911  to  make 
it  a  condition  for  receiving  its  grant  to  the  universities.  The  Trust 
contended  the  class  fee  tempted  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  student 
to  put  financial  considerations  above  educational  ones  in  the  ar- 
tangement  and  choice  of  classes.  In  addition  the  Trust,  to  prevent 
one  university  from  underselling  another,  resolved  "  that  there  should 
be  equality  of  class  fees  among  the  Scottish  universities  in  regard, 
at  least,  to  the  degree-qualifying  classes."^  In  view  of  the  above 
facts,  a  vigorous  objector  exclaims,  ^'  The  Scottish  Education  Depart- 
ment, in  alliance  with  the  Trust,  has  succeeded  in  driving  a  broad 
highway  through  the  universities,  a  way  over  which  Parliament, 
courts,  councils,  and  senatuses  have  neither  veto  nor  control."  * 

It  is  evident  that  the  Trust  has  become  incidentally  and  almost 
necessarily  a  standardizing  agency  in  the  universities  and  certain 
central  institutions  whose  work  is  recognized  jis  of  ^^  university  level,' 
and  even  indirectly  in  the  secondary  schools.*  Sir  William  Mc- 
Cormick  testifies  that  over  20  years  ago,  when  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  set  up  a  preliminary  education  standard  for  the  Scot  • 
tish  universities,  there  was  no  entrance  standard,  but  it  has  been  the 
compelling  force  that  has  raised  secondary  education.  The  raising 
of  the  standard  has  eliminated  what  was  practically  a  secondary 
school  department  in  the  university.  He  ventures  to  compare  the 
Scotch  university  now  in  this  respect  as  follows : 

In  Qermany  they  do  their  secondary  education  all  In  school.  In  America 
they  have  a  different  arrangement  because  they  have  what  they  call  a 
coUege,  which  is  a  buffer  between  the  secondary  school  and  the  university, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  it  represents  on  our  standards,  but  I  should  say 
that  on  the  whole  it  is  half-and-half. 

Thus  the  Trust  illustrates  anew  that  influence  may  be  as  great  a 
power  as  authority.    In  any  case  the  power  of  the  purse  is  felt.    The 

1  Under  protest  the  UDiyertltles  Adopted  the  loeliisive  tet  except  in  the  faenltles  of 
medicine  and  applied  science,  where,  inter  alia*  the  great  expense  of  instruction  la 
certain  necessary  subjects,  arrangements  with  extramural  institutions,  and  the  number 
of  non-Scottish  students  led  to  complieatlons.  In  1914  the  ITniyeraity  of  Bdinburgh  had 
not  yet  arranged  with  tlie  treasury  an  inclusive  fee  in  medicine  and  applied  science. 

*The  Aberdeen  Univ.  Rev.,  Nov.,  1918,  p.  68.  Cf.  pp.  7S,«74,  75.  Oxford  Mag.,  May 
15,  22,  1918.  University  of  Glasgow  General  Cooacll  Beports,  Apr.  24»  1912,  pp.  10-23 ; 
Apr.  SO,  1918.  pp.  21--24,  89^1. 

*Boyal  commission  on  the  civil  service,  minutes  of  evidence,  1918,  Sir  William  S. 
MeCormlck,  secretary  of  the  trust,  pp.  10-21.  Bt  states  the  whole  csflo  of  the  trust, 
pp.  15-24,  lOe-lll. 
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Trust  professes  to  push  forward  ideals  adv^anced  by  the  commissioners 
under  the  act  of  1889  and  to  be  cooperant  with  the  Scottish  Education 
Department  and  the  Treasury.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  some 
concern  in  some  quarters  for  the  autonomy  of  the  universities. 

The  Treasury  in  not  enforcing  the  demand  for  the  inclusive  fee  in 
ispplied  science  and  medicine;  and  the  Trust,  relying  more  and  more 
upon  student  advisers  and  the  recommendation  of  the  staffs  in  re- 
search appointments,  shows  respect  for  that  autonomy.  The  thought 
is  brought  home  that  for  coordination  and  standardizing  purposes 
an  influence  outside  university  faculties  may  be  desirable,  and  that 
there  may  be  advantages  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  State  and 
organized  private  benevolence  with  the  universities.  A  threefold 
cord  is  not  soon  broken,  but  in  this  case  care  must  be  had  that  the 
educational  strand  is  strengthened  and  not  weakened  by  the  financial 
one. 

The  Scotch  universities,  intertwined  with  the  imperial  treasury, 
with  the  Scottish  education  department  and  national  school  system, 
with  the  Trust,  and  touched  by  a  cosmopolitanism  due  to  an  interna- 
tional attendance  in  medicine  and  applied  science,  and  the  scattering 
of  their  alumni  through  all  lands,  may  well  be  declared  by  Maurice 
Hewlett  "fiercely  modern."  Paradoxically  he  maintains  that  they 
have  a  "medieval  character,  while  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
completely  lost  it."  ^ 

They  are  medieval  in  that  colleges  never  choked  the  strong  central 
government  of  the  univemties,  the  dominance  of  the  professoriate 
was  never  lost,  the  professorial  class  lecture  was  not  supplanted  by 
the  collegiate  tutorial  instruction,  and  the  sacred  seven  subjects  of 
the  trivium  and  quadrivium  have  retained  their  prominence  almost 
till  to-day.  Although  since  the  royal  commission  (1889)  not  less 
than  22  chairs  and  146  lectureships  in  scientific  and  modern  subjects 
have  been  added,  there  is  no  full  chair  in  the  modern  languages,  and 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  sciences  are  largely  represented 
only  by  lectureships.  As  the  assistant  professoriate  in  America  has 
agitated  for  the  faculty  franchise  and  proportionate  salaries,  so 
are  the  lecturers  in  Scotland  inclined  to  do,  and  from  some  such 
sources  the  Scotch  universities  have  been  called  "  reactionary."  The 
survival  of  the  best  of  medievalism  in  respect  for  antiquity  and  the 
continuity  of  a  sturdy  authority,  imbued  with  a  democratic  spirit 
which  embraces  in  the  membership  of  the  university,  and  with  rep- 
I'esentation  in  the  Government,  tiie  graduates  and  the  students,  and 
all  in  close  alliance  with  the  State  and  nation,  certainly  enriches  the 
modernity  which  has  also  been  noted  in  the  Scotch  universities. 

>  Glasgow   UnlTerslty   Students'   Handbook,   iei&~14»   p.   xtz. 
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ST.  ANDREWS. 

St.  Andrews  stands  as  an  example  to  the  American  advocate  of  the 
small,  rural,  secluded,  inexpensive  institution,  immovable  from  its 
original  site,  appreciating  the  work  of  unbroken  historic  associations. 
The  Pope's  bull  at  the  founding  of  the  university  reads,  "  Consider- 
ing the  peace  and  quietness  which  flourish  in  the  said  city  of  St. 
Andrews."  Dean  Stanley,  impressed  by  the  university's  site,  upon 
its  high  sea-girt  promontory  and  its  background  of  the  ruins  of 
cathedral  and  castle,  says  of  it : 

This  secluded  sauctuary  of  ancient  wisdom,  witli  the  foamflakes  of  the  nortli- 
ern  ocean  driving  through  its  streets,  with  the  skeleton  of  its  antique  magnifi- 
cence lifting  up  its  gaunt  arms  into  the  sky,  still  carries  on  the  tradition  of  its 
first  beginnings.  It  may  still  be  said  of  the  local  genius  of  St.  Andrews  thtit, 
through  all  the  manifold  changes  *  *  *,  Its  spiritual  identity  has  never 
been  altogether  broken,  its  historical  grandeur  never  wholly  forfeited. 

St.  Andrews  is  a  demonstration  of  the  practical  impossibility  of 
extinguishing  or  removing  a  college  once  planted  and  having  genera- 
tions of  graduates.  On  account  of  the  location  of  the  university,  in 
a  town  of  scarce  10,000  inhabitants,  and  its  small  number  of  students 
and  poverty,  compared  with  its  three  sister  universities  in  great 
urban  centers,  between  1870  and  1890  various  propositions  for  change 
were  made.  One  was  to  distribute  both  professors  and  students 
among  the  other  universities;  another  was  to  alter  the  university 
into  another  kind  of  educational  institution.  The  proposal  to  dis- 
solve the  oldest  university  of  Scotland  aroused  keen  protest.  The 
outcome  was  the  union  of  the  university  with  the  medical  college  and 
University  College  in  Dundee.^  Thus  the  addition  of  a  fifth  Scottish 
university  was  stayed,  and  the  ancient  university  developed  its 
faculty  of  science  and  its  faculty  of  medicine  with  its  first  two  years 
at  St.  Andrews,  a  notable  experiment  along  the  line  of  the  American 
attempts  at  a  bipedal  college  of  medicine. 

Possibly  the  record  of  the  university  in  the  production  of  political 
leaders,  philosophers,  and  poets,  indicates  something  characteristic 
which  led  it  to  see  a  great  way  off  the  movement  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  and  to  go  out  to  meet  it.  Besponding  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Association  for  University  Education  of  Women,  formed  in 
1869,  in  1876  St.  Andrews  instituted  examinations  for  the  diploma 
for  women,  with  the  title  of  L.  L.  A.  (Lady  Literate  in  Arts).  The 
title  was  the  first  formal  precursor  of  a  degree  for  women.  It  was  a 
recognition  of  external  examinations  on  a  standard  practically 
equivalent  to  that  for  the  ordinary  M.  A.  degree.  Liberty  was  given 
to  take  up  the  subjects  in  any  order  and  to  spread  the  examinations 
over  any  length  of  time.    As  a  semiimiversity  extension  and  a  semi- 

^Ct  p.  57  and  Ch.  XIII»  «*  Coordination  of  InstituUonB/*  pp.  197-198. 
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correspondence  school  movement,  it  was  sometimes  ridiculed  ^^as  a 
sham.'^  It  has  justified  itself  at  least  as  a  transitory  movement  and 
has  been  strengthened  by  provisions  for  obtaining  honors  in  certain 
branches  and  for  a  special  diploma  for  teachers.* 

St.  Andrews  tends  to  become  the  Scotch  Mecca  for  the  higher  edu- 
(^ation  of  women.  It  has  by  far  the  highest  percentage  of  women  in 
attendance  of  all  the  British  universities  (41  per  cent,  1912-13).  The 
location,  as  well  as  the  policy  of  the  university,  encourages  the  at- 
tendance of  women  and  suggests  that  where  there  are  competing 
institutions  one  of  them  might  more  or  less  specialize  for  women. 
St.  Andrews,  with  Edinburgh,  first  established  a  chair  of  education, 
while  the  other  two  universities  still  have  only  lectureships  begun 
nearly  2u  years  later.  Provision  is  made  in  the  university  for  courses 
in  methods  of  teaching  for  students,  largely  women,  training  for 
secondary  school  teacherships.  The  Scotch  education  department, 
through  the  St  Andrews  provincial  committee  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  constituted  in  1905,  provides  for  full  courses  of  instruction 
at  St.  Andrews  and  Dundee,  and  even  makes  maintenance  allowances. 
In  1896  one  of  the  finest  stone  halls  of  residence  for  women  students, 
so  planned  that  it  could  be  extended  from  time  to  time,  was  opened 
and  a  warden  of  women  appointed.  The  grounds,  about  8^  acres, 
contain  the  women  students'  pavilion  and  lawn  tennis  courts  and 
adjoin  the  extensive  university  athletic  field  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Carnegie  a  permanent  union  for 
women  students  has  been  opened  near  the  center  of  the  university. 

ST.  ANDREWS  AND  DUNDEE. 

St.  Andrews  and  Dundee,  together  with  Durham  and  Newcastle, 
are  unique  in  the  union  by  incorporation  of  institutions  in  different 
localities.*  In  the  early  seventies  Sir  David  Baxter  left  a  bequest 
for  the  founding  of  a  mechanics'  or  technical  institute  in  Dundee, 
As  a  result  of  a  subscription  of  $600,000  by  Miss  Baxter  in  1881, 
University  College  in  Dundee  was  founded,  to  have  the  same  aims 
as  Owens  College,  Manchester.  The  college  authorities  were  em* 
powered  to  amalgamate  or  cooperate  with  the  inchoate  technical 
institute.  The  latter  institution  was  continued  under  separate  man- 
agement in  a  building  adjoining  the  college,  undertaking  ^^  grant- 

>  Unlyenity  of  St  Andi^ewa.  "  The  I*  L.  A.  Bzamlnation,  Diploma,  and  Title  for 
Women/'  1014,  p.  11.  Total  number  of  candidates  entered  from  1877-1912,  inclusWe, 
25,551,  of  whom  S»492  received  the  title.  The  number  of  candidates  In  1912  was  978, 
and  titles  reoeiyed  125.  The  number  of  centers  and  places  of  examination  In  1918 
thronghont  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  a  few  over-sea  places  was  52. 

>Cf.  Chs.  I,  "Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham"  p.  43;  XIU,  "Coordination  of  Institu- 
tions.'* pp.  197-198. 
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earning'"  instruction  below  university  grade.    The  institute  flour- 
ishes with  an  enrollment  (1913)  of  1^60  students.^ 

By  public  subscription  and  by  grants  from  the  Scotch  education 
department  a  site,  buildings,  and  equipment  costing  about  $400,000 
were  accepted  by  the  technical  institute  trustees.  The  technical  col- 
lege keeps  to  'Hhose  branches  of  learning  necessary  or  useful  for 
working  mechanics  or  other  craftsmen,"  and -recognizes  the  special 
needs  of  the  locality  by  instruction  in  jute  and  linen  manufacture 
and  by  a  navigation  and  marine  engineering  department.' 

QLASQOW. 

Glasgow  University,  only  a  half  century  the  junior  of  St.  Andrews, 
was  founded  in  a  little  place  of  less  than  3,000  inhabitants,  insignifi- 
cant then  compared  with  the  important  and  populous  port  of  St. 
Andrews.  It  is  now  emphatically  the  urban  university  of  Scotland, 
in  its  metropolis  of  a  million,  the  second  city  in  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  "  The  smell  of  the  Agora  mingles  with  that  of 
calfskin  and  midnight  oil."  More  than  once  it  has  changed  its  site. 
It  teaches  the  courage  and  virtues  necessary  for  an  urban  university 
to  escape  from  the  coils  of  a  rapidly  enveloping  city  to  a  position 
where  it  can  dominate  the  city,  being  in  it  but  not  of  it.  The  imposing 
front  of  the  new  vast  buildings  designed  by  the  late  Sir  G.  Gilbert 
Scott,  towering  from  the  extensive  grounds  of  Gilmorehilf  occupied 
by  the  university  in  1870,  convey  two  warnings :  Architectural  features 
should  be  subordinated  to  scholastic  requirements  in  collegiate  build- 
ings, and  one  huge  structure  should  not  be  erected  in  place  of  a 
series  of  harmonizing  groups  of  buildings  with  units  that  may  be 
extended.  The  building,  opened  in  1870  and  expected  to  afford  ac- 
commodation for  the  increase  c*f  years  to  come,  despite  heterogeneous 
additions,  soon  proved  inadequate.  The  25  professors  making  a 
total  staff  of  35  teachei*s  in  1S70  increased  to  36  professors,  a  total 
staff  of  208  in  1914.  The  extension  of  laboratory  instruction  has 
required  new  buildings  of  a  different  type,  which  have  been  planted 
here  and  there  as  best  they  could  be. 

The  earlier  location  of  the  university,  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
affording  facilities  for  the  lodging  of  students,  may  have  contributed 
to  the  disappearance  of  residential  colleges,  of  which  there  is  a  dim 

^  The  Dnndee  Technical  College  and  School  of  Art  is  a  happj  illustration  of^  the  clear 
cleavage  made  by  the  Scotch  education  department's  regulations  and  by  university  In- 
fluence between  school  work  and  work  of  university  grade.  The  demand  of  an  industrial 
age  for  technical  and  art  Instruction  below  university  standards  (too  often  frustrated  In 
the  United  States  by  the  ambition  of  lower  institutions  to  do  university  work)  is  success- 
fully met  by  the  Dundee  Technical  College  taking  over  the  evening  technical  classes  of 
the  technical  Institution  and  likewise  the  technical  work  of  the  high  school  and  also  of 
the  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association. 

•Cf.  Ch.  VI»  *' Technical  Colleges  and  Schools/'  p.  188. 
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iraditioiu  and  the  nonappearance  of  hostels  until  the  founding  of 
Queen  Margaret  Collie  (1883).  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that 
this  provision  for  women,  as  has  not  infrequently  been  the  case  in 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  has  introduced  a  movement  for  resi- 
dential halls  for  men.  In  the  face  of  the  habit  of  centuries  not  to 
inspect  or  a*pprove  of  students  lodgings,  Glasgow  University  an- 
nounces that  further  developments  of  hostels  are  contemplated.^ 

Glasgow  illustrates  the  well-known  advantages  of  an  urban  uni- 
versity. Wealthy  citizens  make  voluntary  contributions  for  buildings 
and  endowments.  Their  cosmopolitanism  and  interests  broaden  and 
stimulate  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  research  in  the  university. 
The  prominence  and  political  weight  of  the  community  attract  stu- 
dents and  governmental  favor  and  grants.  Eighteen  professorships 
were  founded  during  the  nineteenth  century,  chiefly  in  applied 
sciences,  including  medicine  under  this  head. 

As  early  as  1840  Queen  Victoria  instituted  a  professorship  of  civil 
engineering  and  mechanics,  later  supplemented  by  gifts  from  Glas- 
gow citizens.  Even  earlier  (1823)  the  citizens  had  established  the 
mechanics'  institute  apart  from  the  university.  The  other  branches 
of  engineering  have  developed,  and  quite  naturally  Glasgow  has  the 
only  chair  of  mining  and  the  only  university  chair  of  naval  archi- 
tecture, including  marine  engineering,  in  Scotland.  The  latest  happy 
step  for  applied  science  is  the  affiliation  of  the  Royal  Technical  Col- 
I«^)  Glasgow,  with  the  university.'  The  response  of  the  imiversity 
to  its  environment  gives  it  a  preeminence  in  industrial  education. 
By  a  wise  provision  also  it  has  an  arrangement  utrith  t||p  West  of 
Scotland  Agricultural  College  by  which  the  degree  of  rachelor  of 
science  in  agriculture  is  given  without  unneoessa^ry  duplication  of 
work.* 

Glasgow,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  its  first  engineering  chair, 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century  has  favored  the  ^'  sandwich  system," 
made  possible  by  the  limitation  of  the  university  session  for  study 
to  half  of  each  year  and  the  proximity  to  the  university  of  work- 
shops, offices,  and  shipyards  for  practical  work  the  other  half  year. 
In  recent  discussions  under  the  auspices  in  Ix>ndon  of  the  Institution 
of  Naval  Architects,  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  the  preponderance  of  opinion  has 
favored  a  full  collegiate  technical  education  with  the  sandwich  sys- 
tem.^ Glasgow  has  been  true  to  the  combination  of  the  theoretical 
and  practical,  associated  with  the  beginning  of  the  steam  age  by  the 


»» 


aCf.  Ch.  XVIU^  "Stndent  life.* 

•Cf.  CbM.  XIV,  "Applied  Sctence  and  ProCttiiOBal  BdvefttUm,'*  p.  205 ;  XIII»  "  Coocdl- 
nation  of  Institutions/'  p.  199. 

•Ct  Ck.  yu,  *'AgrlciiItval  CdUeges  and  Schools, '  p.  189. 

«The  Instltotton  of  CivU  ^gliiesn*  report  of  spedal  committee  on  pmctlcal  tvelD- 
iBff  of  ensineers,  adopted  Jnljr,  1914,  W.  Clowes  ft  Sons,  London. 
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name  of  James  Watt,  mathematical  instrmnent  maker  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  that  of  the  electrical  age  by  the  name  of  Ix>rd  Kelvin 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  chancellor.  A  similar  combina* 
tion  of  theory  and  practice  is  required  for  the  degrees  of  B.  Sc.  and 
D.  Sc.  in  Public  Health  and  of  B.  Sc.  in  Pharmacy. 

For  the  former  degree  after  graduation  in  medicine  at  least  six 
months  must  be  given  to  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  in  public 
health  administration.  For  the  latter  degree,  in  addition  to  their 
academic  courses,  they  must  be  either  chemists  or  druggists  regis- 
tered under  the  pharmacy  act  or  graduates  in  medicine.  In  like 
manner  in  chemistry  a  union  of  training  in  theory  and  laboratories 
with  practical  experience  is  advocated,  as  might  be  expected  in  an 
institution  numbering  among  its  graduates  a  chemist  like  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ramsay.^  In  the  field  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
sciences  this  urban  university  suggests  the  value  of  the  use  of  the 
community  as  a  laboratory  in  these  subjects.  A  combined  course  in 
political  philosophy  and  social  economics  and  a  lectureship  in  eco- 
nomic history  reinforce  the  chairs  of  moral  philosophy,  of  political 
economy,  and  of  history.  The  Glasgow  University  students'  settle- 
ment society  with  its  residence,  founded  in  1889,  is  the  only  students* 
settlement  in  Great  Britain,  although  there  are  many  conducted  by 
graduates  Ther^^  is  also  the  Queen  Margaret  College  settlement 
association,  founded  in  1897,  with  a  settlement  house. 

The  closene^  of  the  university  to  the  Scotch  Nation  is  indicated 
by  the  recent  endowment  of  the  chair  of  Scottish  history  and  litera- 
ture. Aiwit  $100,000  was  given  from  the  receipts  of  the  Scottish 
Kxhibition  of  National  History,  Art,  and  Industry  (Glasgow,  1911) 
and  from  contributions  by  the  Merchants^  House,  Glasgow,  and  by  a 
citizens'  committee.  While  cheerfully  yielding  to  a  popular  move- 
ment, the  university  ^'  would  remove  any  tendencies  to  parochialism, 
picturesqueness,  and  defective  perspective  which  might  arise  if 
Scottish  history  were  accepted  as  an  isolated  independent  coui'se*' 
by  requiring  that  the  coiu^e  for  graduation  purposes  shall  be  pre- 
ceded by  or  accompanied  by  a  course  in  history.  The  wisdom,  not 
to  say  canniness,  of  the  Scotch  university  in  preserving  popular 
interest  and  not  sacrificing  university  standards  may  be  commended 
to  Irish  and  certain  colleges  in  the  United  States  subject  to  national 

zeal.' 

The  participation  of  students  in  the  government  of  the  imiversity, 
H  common  characteristic  of  the  Scotch  universities,  is  perhaps  par> 

iThe  nnlTerslty  conrt  has  sent  the  draft  of  a  new  oidlnanee  to  the  general  council 
which  provides  that  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  ecience  in  applied  chemistry  may  be  con- 
ferred by  the  univenity  (Oct  14,  1014). 

*A  case  in  point  wonld  be  compnls^ry  Irish  in  the  univerrttiee  of  Ireland  or  instrae- 
tlon  in  the  language  and  Uterature  of  a  considerable  MtU«n«Bt  of  a  gfToa  aatioBallty  la 
one  of  the  States. 
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ticularly  prominent  in  Glasgow, "  from  its  foundation  endowed  with 
the  privileges,  liberties,  honors,  and  immunities  of  Bologna.'^  It 
has  been  peculiarly  the  students'  university.  Here  and  in  Aberdeen 
alone  survives  the  divisicm  of  the  matriculated  students  into  four 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  rector.^  The  "  liberties  and 
immunities"  of  the  students  sometimes  assert  themselves  spectacu- 
larly, especially  in  graduation  ceremonies.  The  Times  reports  a 
recent  example.'  When  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  university  court,  being  unpopular  with  the  students 
on  account  of  his  attitude  toward  Lord  Robert's  campaign  for  com- 
pulsory military  training,  appeared  upon  the  stage  in  company  with 
the  principal,  he  was  greeted  with  cries  of  ^^  Put  out  the  Lord 
Provost."  Several  professors  left  the  platform  and  mixed  among 
the  undergraduates  to  restore  order,  but  the  students  armed  them- 
selves with  soda-water  siphons  and  squirted  the  contents  about.  The 
capping  ceremony  was  carried  out  practically  in  dumb  show. 

ABERDEEN. 

• 

The  University  of  Aberdeen  has  a  peculiarly  Scottish  flavor,  stand- 
ing in  the  granite-built  city  at  the  heart  of  the  Province  of  Moray, 
well  called  the  Scotland  of  Scotland.  The  visitor  is  constrained  to 
join  in  the  words  of  William  Watson : 

Hoary  thy  countenance  and  thy  mien  severe. 

And  built  of  the  bones  of  Mother  Earth  thou  wast. 

But  on  thy  heart  hath  faU'n  na  touch  of  frost, 

O  city  of  the  pallid  brow  austere. 

Orey,  wintry-featured»  sea-throned  Aberdeen, 

Thee  and  the  towers  of  learning  and  of  peace 

That  brood  benignant  on  the  northern  foam. 

And  one  who  has  been  within  the  university  hastens  to  add  the 

lines  of  Thomas  Hardy : 

Behind  that  granite  mien 
Lurks  the  imposing  beauty  of  a  Queen. 

The  university  in  its  early  days  had  a  district  all  its  own,  almost 
inaccessible  from  the  south,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  moor, 
mountain,  and  firth.  It  had  and  has  largely  preserved  the  virtues 
attributed  to  the  pioneer  American  college.  It  was  small  and  inex- 
pensive. Its  students  were  homogeneous,  coming  from  plain  and 
God-fearing  homes.  Relatives  cheerfully  sacrificed  to  send  the  stu- 
dent of  the  family  through  college.  Parents  actually  supplied  oat- 
meal and  other  provisions  from  home  as  late  as  1870.'    No  wonder 

>Cf.  Ch.  X,  "UnlTenity  Offlcen/'  pp.  174-17(». 
•The  Times,  June  21,  1918. 

• "  The  homes  of  the  nmU  students,  1806-1870,"  Aberdeen  Unir.  Rot.,  vol.  1,  No.  1, 
pp.  80-41. 
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its  alumni  are  said  to  be  cast  in  a  stoic  moid  and  to  add  grit  .to 
granite.  They  are  scattered  throughout  the  world,  marked  with  an 
individuality  all  their  own,  and  abounding  in  a  loyalty  to  their  alma 
mater.  They  have  shown  the  value  for  more  than  thirty  years  of 
organizing  university  clubs  at  different  centers,  from  Edinburgh  and 
London  to  South  Africa,  to  maintain  a  close  fellowship  between 
Aberdeen  men  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  university. 

A  spirit  of  universality  and  progress  has  characterized  this,  by 
location,  provincial  university.  Its  original  charter  empowered  it  to 
establish  any  and  all  lawful  faculties  and  to  confer  degrees  with  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  those  of  the  Universities  of  Paris  and 
Bologna.  Moreover,  Parliament,  in  1670,  not  content  with  confirm- 
ing these  privileges  derived  from  the  Pope,  added  those  which 
might  be  possessed  by  "any  other  tmiversity  whatsomever."  We 
hear  of  a  "Mediciner"  in  1506,  his  chair  being  the  most  ancient 
foundation  for  medical  instruction  in  Great  Britain.  A  succession 
of  fundamental  changes  has  kept  alive  a  notion  of  progress.^  In  1583 
there  was  a  Nova  Fundatio,  In  1593  the  founding  of  Mareschal  Col- 
lege and  University  began  a  stimulating  and  sometimes  stultifying 
rivalry,  lasting  for  267  years,  making  Aberdeen  a  unique  double-star 
university.  It  narrowly  escaped  having  a  satellite  in  a  third  uni- 
versity.* 

An  attempt  to  unite  the  two  universities  in  King  Charles  Uni- 
versity in  1641  failed,  but  the  successful  union  effected  in  1860  has 
begun  a  new  era.  The  very  buildings  proclaim  the  happy  combina- 
tion of  the  old  and  the  new.  In  the  union  of  the  universities  they 
did  not,  in  American  fashion,  abandon  the  old  gi'oup  of  buildings  of 
King's  College  "  unique  in  Scotland "  and  concentrate  in  the  new 
granite  quadrangles  of  Mareschal  College,  a  mile  or  more  away. 
With  appreciation  of  architecture  and  historical  associations,  they 
preserved  the  old  buildings  and  made  them  the  center  for  the  fac- 
ulties of  art  and  divinity  for  which  they  were  appropriate.  The 
chapel's  ancient  double-crowned  tower,  surmounted  by  ball  and 
cross,  signifying  royal  patronage,  peals  the  message  of  the  best  of 
the  old  to  the  modern,  Mitchell  Tower  of  Mareschal  College  ringing 
in  the  new. 

The  modern  tendencies  of  Aberdeen  ai*e  shown  in  the  opening  in 
1914  of  the  new  building  at  King's  College  devoted  to  English  and 
modern  languages,  and  the  housing  in  Mai-eschal  of  the  Strathcona- 
Fordyce  chair  of  agriculture,  established  in  1012,  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Lord  Strathcona.' 


^  Rait,  Robert  Sangster,  "  The  ITnivf  rxltl^fi  of  AtierrK^f^n/'  Jamen  Goraon  Bassett,  Aber- 
deen, 1896. 

*Ralt,  8Ui>ra,  p.  203,  the  University  of  FniRerburs:,  erected  1692,  closed  1005. 

*For  the  modern  movement  In  the  happy  correlation  of  nniverRlties  and  agrlcaltnral 
colh'sreR,  cf.  Ch.  VTI,  "AKTlciiltural  Colleges  nnrt  BchoolR,"  pp.  1.^9-143. 
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Lord  Strathcona's  active  rectoi*ship  and  his  chancellorship  to  the 
time  of  his  death  set  the  name  of  Aberdeen  in  the  forefront  of  the 
movement,  that  agricultural  and  modem  subjects  should  be  taught 
in  the  old  universities.  This  is  one  instance  of  putting  into  practice 
the  theory  that  higher  educational  institutions  should  not  only  be 
homes  of  knowledge,  but  also  be  leaders  of  thought,  adapting  them- 
selves to  modem  requirements.  This  theory,  advanced  in  his  pro- 
phetic rectorial  address  in  1899  on  ^Imperialism  and  the  Unity  of 
the  Empire,"  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  all  Scotch  institutions  by 
another  well-known  Scotch-American  and  later  rector  of  St.  An- 
drews and  of  Aberdeen.  ^  Thus  begins  the  fulfillment  of  Bain's  vision 
of  1882.  "  The  university  stands  or  falls  with  its  arts  faculty.  The 
university  exists  because  the  professions  would  stagnate  without 
it,  and  to  enlarge  knowledge  at  all  points.  Its  watchword  is  prog- 
ress."* 

EDINBURGH. 

Edinburgh,  the  only  post-Reformation  university  in  Scotland,  the 
youngest  and  largest  of  the  Scotch  university  sisterhood,  stands 
nearer  in  several  respects  than  any  of  the  others  to  American  institu- 
tions. Like  most  of  the  State  universities,  it  evolved  from  an  arts 
faculty  under  State  patronage  and  without  any  attempts  at  a  resi- 
dential college  system.  It  was  the  resort  of  the  American  students 
who  went  abroad  to  study,  up  to  the  time  of  the  American  Revohition. 
It  is  still  in  its  clientele  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  Scotch,  if  not  of 
British,  universities.  Only  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  its  students 
are  Scotch.  The  number  of  medical  students  from  manv  countries 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  medical  school  in  the  British  Empire. 
The  city  in  its  picturesqueness  and  literary  fame,  "  the  Athens  of  the 
north,'^  has  contributed  to  attract  students.  Almost  naturally  this 
is  the  only  Scotch  university  having  a  professor  of  fine  art  and  a 
faculty  of  music.  It  was  the  first  British  university  to  take  up  the 
study  of  English  literature  by  the  establishment.  (1760)  of  the  pro- 
fessorship of  rhetoric  and  English  literature,  made  famous  by  its 
first  occupant,  Hugh  Blair,  The  influence  of  this  in  American  col- 
leges has  been  great.  The  recognition  of  English  among  the  classic 
disciplines  inaugurated  the  ''new  education,"  introduced  into  Yale 
College  under  the  elder  President  Dwight  at  th^  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  Blair's  Rhetoric  was  the  standard  textbook  for 
100  years  in  the  colleges. 

Edinburgh  has  been  ready  to  recognize  newer  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion perhaps  because  the  creation  of  chairs  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
lay  body,  the  town  council,  until  1858,  and  since  then  they  appoint 

^Oarneglc,  Andre^v.  . 

*naln,  Alexander,   rectorial   address,   Aberdeen,   1882,   p.   27. 
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four  out  of  the  seven  '^  curators  of  patronage  "  for  many  chairs.  The 
multiplication  of  and  specialization  in  subjects  doomed  ^^  regenting.^' 
by  which  each  ''  regent "  taught  every  subject  in  the  curriculum,  and 
developed  a  genuine  professoriate.  The  system  was  first  finally 
changed  by  Edinburgh  in  1708.* 

From  1889  to  1918,  inclusive,  not  less  than  21  professorships  and 
156  lectureships  have  been  added  to  the  staffs  of  instruction  in  the 
four  universities.  Most  of  these  additions  have  been  in  modern  sub- 
jects, in  applied  science,  and  more  particularly  in  medicine.  The  few 
professorships  compared  with  lectureships,  and  the  consequent  in- 
ferior representation  of  the  latter  in  the  councils  of  the  university, 
is  a  cause  of  complaint.'  A  lecturer  in  French  feelingly  voices  it, 
saying,  ^^  The  Scottish  universities  find  themselves  to-day  in  the  posi- 
tion of  not  possessing  a  single  chair  of  modem  languages  or  litera- 
ture.'^ He  makes  the  sweeping  induction  that  the  Carnegie  trustees, 
despite  Mr.  Carnegie's  wish,  have  done  little  for  modern  education, 
having  "  allowed  themselves  to  be  overruled  and  dictated  to  by  the 
Scottish  universities,  which  are  the  most  conservative,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  most  reactionary  bodies  in  the  United  King- 
dom."* The  disproportion  between  the  addition  of  4  professorships 
to  86  lectureships  in  the  last  25  years  at  Edinburgh  may  convey  one 
•  of  two  lessons  to  American  colleges.  Some  institutions  need  to  learn 
the  virtue  of  thrift  and  of  not  creating  improperly  paid  chairs,  others 
not  to  multiply  subjects  of  instruction  before  they  are  able  to  give 
them  efficiently. 

In  1876  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews  established  each  a  chair  of 
education,  still  the  only  full  chairs  in  Scotland.  Edinburgh  has  just 
instituted  a  faculty  of  education.^  A  fresh  advance  is  being  pressed 
upon  the  universities  and  is  under  consideration  in  the  university 
councils.  The  teachers,  through  resolutions  by  the  Educational  In- 
stitute and  the  Secondary  Education  Association,  wish  not  merely 
the  recognition  of  "  education  "  as  a  university  subject  but  also  pro- 
vision for  "  education  "  as  a  profession.  They  call  for  a  postgraduate 
degree  analogous  to  that  in  divinity,  law,  and  engineering.  Glasgow 
has  regulations  for  a  general  diploma  in  education,  also  for  a  diploma 
with  distinction  open  to  graduates  who  satisfy  certain  requirements 
as  to  professional  training  and  practical  skill.    Aberdeen  announces 

1  Glasgow  foUowed,  1727;  St.  Andrews,  1747;  Mareschal  College,  1753;  and  Kin^^s 
Aberdeen  not  till  1798,  Bain,  supra,  p.  20. 

■  Cf.  Ch.  XI,  "  ProTlslons  for  tbe  Faculty,"  pp.  184-18S. 

*  Sarolea,  Charles,  Edinburgh  rnlversity,  "  How  the  Carnegie  MillionK  are  Miaman- 
aged  In  Scotland,"  "  Eyeryman/'  July  25,  1918,  pp.  466,  466.  In  1918  bequests  aro 
annonnced  In  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  toward  the  endowment  of  chairs  in  French  and 
German. 

« Edinburgh's  requirements  for  B.  Educ.  a  pobtgraduate  degree,  succeeding  the  Scotch 
first  (M.  A.)  degree,  are  a  diploma  of  education  of  Edinburgh,  at  least  one  year's  further 
training  in  educational  subjects,  and  a  complete  course  of  not  leas  than  Are  years. 
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a  higher  course,  qualifying  for  a  degree  in  education,  will  be  given 
if  required.  These  steps,  corresponding  to  the  certificate  in  educa- 
tion offered  in  connection  with  the  first  degree  in  many  American 
ooUeges,  do  not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  recent  demand,  which 
hopes  that  education  will  come  to  its  own  as  a  profession  with  gradu- 
ate study  and  degree.  Many  would  go  beyond  an  M.  A.  degree  with 
honors  in  education  and  institute  a  doctorate  in  education,  corre- 
sponding  with  the  Ph.  D.  and  D.  Litt.,  and  thus  greatly  enhance  the 
status  of  the  teaching  profession.^ 

There  is  here  a  confirmation  of  the  usage  of  the  American  Ph.  D. 
for  teachers  and  a  possible  hint  for  the  more  specialized  degree  of 
doctor  in  education  as  a  high  degree  for  outstanding  representatives 
of  tbe  teaching  profession  in  lieu  of  the  indiscriminate  conferring  of 
the  LL.  D. 

Edinburgh  has  the  honor  of  the  first  chair  of  agriculture  (1790) 
and  of  being  the  first  institution  in  Britain  to  give  a  degree  in  agri- 
culture.' As  the  university  had  the  wisdom  to  round  out  its  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  by  associating  itself  with  the  Edinburgh  School 
of  Agriculture,  so  it  has  regulations  and  a  curriculum  for  the  degrees 
of  B.  Sc.  and  D.  Sc.  in  Veterinary  Science  by  association  with  the 
"Royal  (Dick)  Veterinary  College."  Similarly,  the  university  has 
rounded  out  its  engineering  department  for  the  degrees  of  civil, 
mechanical,  ftnd  electrical  engineering  in  conjunction  with  the 
Heriot-Watt  College.* 

Among  the  most  modem  movements,  the  university  instituted  in 
1905  the  diploma  in  tropical  medicine  and  hygiene  open  to  graduates 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  under  certain  conditions  to  registered 
practitioners.  A  special  certificate  in  diseases  of  tropical  climates 
is  also  obtainable.  Regulations  for  a  diploma  in  psychiatry  rep- 
resent one  of  the  latest  advances  which  should  encourage  the  few 
institutions  in  the  United  States  undertaking  this  work.  A  happy 
hint  of  combination  courses  in  arts  and  law  is  contained  in  the  three 
chairs  conmion  to  both  the  faculties,  constitutional  law  and  consti- 
tutional history  (1719),  conunercial  and  political  economy,  and  mer- 
cantile law  (1871),  and  ancient  history  and  paleography  (1901). 
The  faculty  of  science,  embracing  also  applied  science  with  18  chairs, 
has  2  chairs  in  common  with  the  faculty  of  arts  and  7  with  the 
faculty  of  medicine.  This  interlocking  of  faculties  preserves  the 
common  university  spirit  in  an  age  of  intense  specilization. 

A  Unl^enlty  of  OUsgow,  G«ii.  Coandl  Reports,  Apr.  29,  1914,  pp.  84,  86 ;  Oct  27,  1916, 
PQ,  24-27.    Cf.  Ch.  XrV,  ''Applied  Sdence  and  Professional  Bducation/'  pp.  210-211. 
•d  Ch.  VII,  "Agricultural  Colleges  and  Schools,"  p.  189. 
■Cf.  Ch.  Xin,  "Coordination  of  Institutions,'*  pp.  198-199. 
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The  university  old  building  of  stone,  '^  simple  and  dignified,"  with 
its  great  quadrangle  dating  from  the  early  nineteenth  century,  illus- 
trates a  common  mistake  of  urban  universities  in  not  provicUng  for 
extension  and  ample  grounds.  The  new  buildings  therefore  are 
scattered  through  the  city.  The  importance  of  an  outward  sign  of 
the  imity  of  the  university  and  of  a  common  meeting  place  and 
academic  ceremonial  is  taught  by  ^^  an  architectural  monument  npt 
excelled  by  any  academic  building  in  the  country."  This  is  not  say- 
ing too  much  of  the  university  hall,  named  after  its  donor  ^'  M'Ewan 
Hall,"  in  a  land  abounding  with  spacious  and  dignified  university 
halls  and  considered  one  of  the  first  necessities  by  every  university.^ 

The  prominence  of  the  university  in  medicine  has  led  the  Car- 
negie Trust  to  set  aside  $50,000  toward  the  joint  scheme  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  institute  of  medical  research  as  a  memorial  to  Lord 
Lister — another  recent  example  to  schools  of  medicine  of  the  value 
of  research  in  connection  with  universities  rather  than  in  separate 
institutes. 

Edinburgh  has  instituted  means  for  preserving  and  extending  the 
cosmopolitan  atmosphere  characteristic  of  every  university.  It  has 
international  academic  committees,  one  of  the  senatus  and  the  other 
of  the  students'  representative  council,  to  give  information  to  for- 
eigners desirous  of  studying  in  the  university  and  to  Edinburgh 
University  students  intending  to  study  in  foreign  universities. 

The  students'  committee  maintains  a  unique  system  of  inter- 
national academic  consuls  at  the  chief  European  universities,  to 
whom  it  issues  letters  of  introduction.  In  accordance  with,  ancient 
Scottish  traditions  of  close  relations  with  France  there  is  also  a 
Franco-Scottish  society  to  assist  French  students  in  Scotland  and 
Scottish  students  in  France.  The  university  is  just  receiving  a 
bequest,  the  annual  income  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  scholarships  for  research  in  the  history  and  development  of 
the  religions  of  eastern  peoples,  which  is  another  significant  recog- 
nition of  cosmopoUtanism  in  Scotknd. 

^Tbe  hall  of  theater  form»  and  of  the  early  Italian  renaissance  style  harmonising 
with  the  other  nnlverelty  new  boUdUig*,  aettlH!  S^^OO  people^  was  flniahed  In  1897,  at 
a  cost  of  about  1676,000. 


Chapter  IIL 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON^ 


The  University  of  London  is  sui  generis,  and  still  in  the  making. 
Despite  an  attempt  in  the  sixteenth  ^  century,  London  is  almost  the 
last  of  world  capitals  to  fomid  a  university,  and  it  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  a  departmental  committee  following  the  royal  commis- 
sion. During  the  four-score  years  of  its  existence  it  has  been 
repeatedly  reconstituted  and  has  tried  manifold  experiments,  mak- 
ing it  prolific  of  suggestions.  It  was  the  first  of  modem  uni- 
versities in  the  Empire,  and  more  specifically  of  the  newer  or' 
civic  universities.  In  its  primordial  germ.  University  College, 
may  be  traced  the  Scotch  influence  of  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Grlasgow.  In  1825  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Henry  Brougham,  lord  rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
urging  ihe  foundation  of  a  gr6at  Lgndon  University.  A  number  of 
prominent  Protestant  nonconformists,  who  were  considering  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  college  without  religious  tests  then  required  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  became  subscribers  with  Campbell  and  his 
friends  to  form  an  ^^association,  or  institution,  by  and  under  the 
name  of  The  Proprietors  of  the  University  of  London,"  and  by  1827 
had  raised  the  capital  sum  of  $800,000.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
successful  in  opposing  the  granting  of  a  charter.  Nevertheless,  Uni- 
versity College,  under  the  title  The  University  of  London,  was  opened 
in  1828  without  a  charter.'  University  College  was  the  first  to  open 
English  imiversity  education  to  students  of  all  religions,  races,  and 
nationalities.  At  that  time,  naturally,  a  rival  institution  was  founded 
in  King's  College,  ^  as  a  college  in  which  instruction  in  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  Christianity  as  taught  by  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  forever  combined  with  other  branches  of  useful  education." 
Excepting  for  their  distrust  of  a  purely  secular  education,  the  f ound- 

^See  tables  4  and  5. 

*In  154S  Sir  Thomas  Grcsham  endowed  seTcn  professorships  and  gave  his  mansion 
for  Uioae  unable  to  go  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  we  stlU  have  Gresham  College. 
8towe*B  "Annales,**  1619»  refers  to  the  tbree  famous  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  London.  In  1047  an  anonymous  *'  Lover  of  hts  Nation  "  proposed  a  University  of 
London  teaching  not  only  Latin  and  Qreek  and  Hebrew,  but  also  the  modern  languages 
by  the  conversational  method.  "  The  Beginnings  of  the  Teaching  of  Modem  Subjects  In 
Kngland,**  by  Foster  Watson,  London,  1909,  p.  482. 

•Ct  pp.  7»-7a. 
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ers  of  King's  represented  the  same  progressive  movements  as  those 
of  University  College,  to  widen  the  range  of  subjects  taught  in  the 
universities  and  to  reduce  the  expense  of  a  university  education. 
Eang's  imder  royal  and  State-church  patronage  had  little  difficulty 
in  securing  a  charter  in  1829,  while  its  earlier  proprietary  nonsecta- 
rian  rival  suffered  delays.  In  the  end  the  Government  patched  up 
a  compromise  which  has  had  imexpected  and  far-reaching  results. 
The  same  day  on  which  University  College  received  its  charter, 
a  third  body  politic  by  the  name  of  the  University  of  London  was 
sealed  with  power  to  examine  and  confer  degrees  on  certificated 
students  from  University  and  Ejng's  Colleges  and  other  institutions. 
Naturally  the  university  exercised  widely  its  power  of  recognizing 
institutions  which  sought  the  privilege  of  granting  certificates  to 
students  seeking  degrees.  The  senate  had  no  visitorial  authority 
and  could  only  test  the  efficiency  of  the  institutions  by  the  examina- 
tions of  their  students.^  Thus  the  imiversity  became  known  as  the 
Examining  Body  of  students  from  numerous  and  unequal  schools 
privileged  to  grant  certificates  of  attendance.  The  result  was  the 
charter  of  1858,  practically  abolishing  the  exclusive  connection  of 
the  university  with  the  affiliated  institutions  and  opening  its  degrees 
to  all  males  able  to  pass  its  examination,  excepting  that  in  the  case 
of  medical  degrees  evidence  of  attendknce  and  clinical  practice  at 
some  medical  institution  was  still  required.  The  abolition  of  re- 
quired collegiate  attendance  made  it  desirable  '^  to  seek  other  guar- 
antees for  continuous  study."  Intermediate  examinations  were 
added  to  the  final  and  the  tests  made  more  severe,  exalting  on  the 
scholastic  side  the  value  of  a  London  degree  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
An  era  of  expansion  immediately  followed.  Candidates  for  ma- 
triculation rapidly  increased.  The  university,  which  from  the  be- 
ginning had  required  English  in  addition  to  Latin  and  Greek  for 
matriculation,  now  included  English  philology  and  literature  in 
the  examinations  for  degrees  and  honors  in  arts.  It  was  the  first  to 
confer  the  degree  of  doctor  of  literature.  It  organized  for  the  first 
time  in  England  a  faculty  of  science,  and  in  1860  began  to  hold 
examinations  for  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  that  faculty. 
Degrees  were  instituted  in  laws  in  1867,  in  music  in  1877.  The 
university  also  instituted  special  examinations  as  early  as  1889  in 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testam&t,  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion  and  scripture  his- 
tory, in  subjects  relating  to  Public  Health  (1876),  and  in  the  art, 
theory,  and  history  of  teaching.  A  charter  of  1863  empowered  the 
senate  to  confer  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  in  surgery.  In 
1867  a  supplementary  charter  gave  the  power  to  institute  special 

>Ct  Ch.  XVI,  "  Bzamlnattoiui/'  p.  228. 
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examinations  for  women,  and  the  reform  act  of  the  same  year  gave 
the  graduates  the  right  to  send  one  representative  to  Parliament. 
In  1878,  under  another  supplemental  charter,  the  university  be- 
came the  first  academic  body  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  admit  women 
as  candidates  for  degrees.  Despite  these  changes,  there  was  constant 
agitation  for  further  reforms  in  the  university.  The  Royal  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  realizing  the  opportunities  for  clinical 
teaching  in  London  and  the  small  number  of  university  degrees 
obtained  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students,  sought  power  to 
grant  degrees  in  medicine  and  surgery.  The  association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  teaching  university  for  London,  formed  in  1884,  inspired 
a  petition  of  University  and  King's  Colleges  for  a  charter  incorporat- 
ing a  body  of  persons  with  power  to  grant  degrees.  The  general 
view  was  that  the  professoriate  in  the  colleges  was  hampered  by 
the  £fyllabusei3  and  examinations  prescribed  by  outside  authority  and 
lost  in  a  measure  lehrfreiheit  It  was  believed  also  that  ^^  students 
working  under  varied  conditions ''  suffered  from  '^  the  necessary  want 
of  elasticity  in  regulations."  Moreover,  it  was  strongly  felt  that  a 
university  should  not  only  examine  and  confer  degrees,  but  also  teach 
and  advance  research.  A  visible  university  was  sought  commensu- 
rate with  the  capital  of  the  Empire.  Some  of  the  advocates  of  re- 
form believed  in  th< 


establishment  In  London  of  a  second  university  composed  of  colleges  only  and 
recognizing  none  but  bona  fide  students  in  those  coUeges,  the  present  university 
remaining  an  imperial  institution  granting  degrees  and  honors  to  all  comers  on 
condition  of  examination  only. 

Others  objected  to  two  universities  on  the  ground  of  confusion  and 
overlapping  and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  teaching  university  in 
connection  with  the  existing  examining  one.  The  Government  re- 
ferred the  whole  question  to  a  royal  commission.^  They  reported 
in  favor  of  combining  a  teaching  with  an  examining  university  and 
that  there  should  be  one,  not  two  universities,  and  limited  to  institu- 
tions in  or  near  London.  They  saw  no  reason  why  the  university 
should  not  continue  to  admit  students  to  its  examinations  and  de- 
grees, irrespective  of  the  place  or  manner  of  their  education.  The 
scheme  was  finally  rejected  by  convocation.  A  new  royal  commis- 
sion '  reported  in  1894  that  there  should  be  one,  not  two,  universities 
and  that  teaching  and  external  examinations  could  be  combined  with- 
out injury  to  the  students.  They  decided  that  the  problem  was  still 
that  stated  by  the  commissioners  of  1888,  viz,  how  to  coordinate  the 

^Tbe  commission,  under  the  presidency  of  tlie  late  Lord  Selbome,  was  appointed,  and 
made  its  report  in  1888. 

*The  commission  appointed  In  1891  reported  In  1894.  It  was  known  as  the  *'  Cowper 
rommlssion/'  from  the  name  of  its  chairman,  or  the  "  Gresham  commission,"  because  of 
the  reference  to  It  of  the  petition  of  the  colleges  for  a  separate  teachlns  Institution  to  he 
known  as  thtt  Gresham  University. 
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recognized  teaching  institutions  of  London  under  a  central  uni- 
versity. After  four  years  of  further  discussion  in  1898  Parliament 
passed  an  act  for  the  complete  reconstitution  of  the  university  in 
general  harmony  with  the  recommendations  of  the  last  conmiission. 
The  act  was  put  into  effect  in  1900.  But  the  problem  of  coordination 
was  only  partially  solved.  The  two  pioneer  and  great  colleges,  Uni- 
versity and  King's,  desiring  to  strengthen  the  university,  especially 
the  teaching  side,  and  to  secure  '^  unity  of  aim  and  interest  in  all  that 
relates  to  advanced  education  and  the  promotion  of  original  re- 
search "  proposed  the  incorporation  of  the  colleges  into  the  university. 
University  College  led  the  way  and  was  transferred  to  the  univer- 
sity in  1907  and  King^s  in  1910.  At  the  same  time  the  Women's 
Department  of  King's  College,  founded  in  1881,  was  incorporated 
into  the  University  as  King's  College  for  Women. 

Thus  the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  the  reconstituted  university 
saw  an  approximation  to  the  ideals  of  the  founders  of  University 
College  in  the  nucleus,  through  the  incorporation  of  several  col- 
leges, of  a  single  teaching  imiversity,  and  that  essentially  a  Federal 
one.  In  the  same  decade  the  new  constitution  had  been  experi- 
mentally tested  in  a  period  of  rapid  expansion.  The  old  complexity 
of  the  university  problem  was  increased  by  the  extension  of  the 
curricula  to  cover  general,  professional,  and  technical  education  in 
a  vast  agglomeration  of  heterogeneous  institutions,  teachers,  and 
students,  as  a  brief  glance  at  the  outstanding  features  will  show. 

The  highest  governing  and  the  executive  body  is  the  senate,  con- 
sisting of  56  members,  inclusive  of  the  chancellor  and  the  chairman 
of  convocation.^  Four  are  appointed  by  the  King  in  council,  16 
are  elected  by  the  convocation,  16  by  the  teachers  in  the  respective 
faculties,  and  the  others,  2  each,  by  the  incorporated  colleges  and 
by  bodies  representative  of  the  medical,  legal,  and  technical  profes- 
sions and  also  of  the  City  of  London  and  of  the  Ix>ndon  County 
Council.  Within  the  senate  are  three  standing  committees  or  coun- 
cils from  whom  it  is  bound  to  receive  reports  before  coming  to  any 
determination  upon  the  matters  specifically  within  the  province  of 
the  committees.  One  of  these  is  the  Academic  Council.'  The  coun- 
cil for  external  students  advises  upon  all  matters  relating  to  them. 
The  board  to  promote  the  extension  of  university  teaching  advises 
concerning  arrangements  for  that  work  and  its  students  and  for  the 
examination  and  inspection  of  secondary  schools.  The  convocation 
consists  of  the  graduates  of  the  university  of  three  years'  standing 
and  the  members  of  the  three  councils  named.  It  elects,  besides  its 
quota  of  members  in  the  senate,  the  member  of  Parliament  for  the 

*Cf.  Ch.  IX,  "Organisation  and  Administration  of  Unlrenltlci,'*  p.  162. 
•  CC  IMd..  p.  16S. 
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imiTersity  and  the  chancellor  of  the  university.  The  conyocation 
may  discuss  university  affairs  and  lay  their  conclusions  before  the 
senate.  The  eight  faculties  consist  of  the  '^  appointed  teachers  "  and 
other  teachers  of  the  university  admitted  by  the  s^ate.^ 

The  teadiers  are  assigned  to  their  respective  faculties  by  the  sen- 
ate and  may  be  assigned  to  more  than  one  faculty.  Each  faculty 
elects  its  own  dean  for  a  term  of  two  years,  reeligible  for  a  second 
term.  A  faculty  reports  to  the  senate  on  any  matter  referred  to 
it  by  that  body  and  also  upon  courses  of  study,  teaching,  and 
degrees  pertaining  to  that  faculty,  and  elects  its  representatives  in 
the  senate.  The  boards  of  studies,  numbering  87  in  1913,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  and  may  include  persons  other  than  teachers 
in  the  university  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  a 
board.  Each  board  may  report  to  the  senate  direct,  transmitting  a 
copy  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty  concerned.  The  academic  council 
and  the  council  for  external  students,  before  advising  the  senate 
upon  matters  within  the  province  of  the  boards,  are  to  invite  and 
receive  reports  from  them.  The  staff  of  instruction  of  the  university 
consists  of  three  categories.  First  are  "the  appointed  teachers," 
professors,  assistant  professors,  readers,  and  lecturers  appointed  as 
officers  of  the  university  by  the  senate  and  paid  by  the  university. 
"Eecognized  teachers'**  are  those  recognized  by  the  senate  among 
members  of  the  teaching  staffs  of  public  educational  institutions 
within  the  university's  appointed  radius  of  30  miles,  whether  schools 
of  the  university  or  not.  " Nonrecognized  teachers"  are  those  in 
schools  of  the  university  teaching  in  courses  of  study  approved  by 
the  university. 

The  teaching  of  the  university  is  carried  on  in  three  groups  of 
institutions.  In  the  first  group  are  those  belonging  to  the  university 
and  controlled  by  it,  either  directly  or  through  a  committee;  in  the 
second  group  are  "schools  of  the  university,"  each  controlled  by 
its  own  governing  body.  They  must  be  public  educational  institu- 
tions, not  conducted  for  private  profit,  situated  within  the  adminis- 
trative County  of  London,  and  providing  education  of  university 
standard.  The  senate  may  admit  the  whole  of  such  an  institution 
or  only  a  department  or  branch  of  it  The  third  group  consists  of 
other  public  educational  institutions  within  the  appointed  radius 
having  "  recognized  teachers*  *'  These  more  than  threescore  institu- 
tions of  different  types  and  kinds  of  connection  with  the  university 

afford  some  concept  of  the  institutional  complexity  of  the  university.' 

■  ■  .III  I        I      1 

>TlM  teevltleft  arc  tlicology,  arts,  laws,  nnitte,  iiMdlcliie»  seleBce,  engineering,  ee<K 
nomlci,  and  poUtlcal  science  (including  commerce  and  mdustry)* 

*At  the  beginning  of  the  session  1914  the  number  oi  "appointed  teachers"  was  90; 
of  "  reosgnlsed  teachers,*'  775. 

•Cf.  table  on  pp.  264-265. 
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The  institutions  described  form  an  organic  center  which,  by  a 
system  for  ^^  external  students  '^  and  examinations,  reaches  through- 
out the  Empire.  ^^  Internal  students ''  are  those  who  have  matricu- 
lated at  the  imiversity  and  who  are  pursuing  a  course  of  study 
approved  by  the  universiiy,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  univer- 
sity, or  in  (me  or  more  schools  of  it,  or  under  one  or  more  of  its 
recognized  teachers.  ^^ External  students"  are  all  other  matricu- 
lated students.  They  may  pursue  their  studies  where  and  how  they 
please.  This  gives  an  opportunity  not  only  to  ^'  university  colleges  ^' 
but  also  to  private  institutions  and  individuals  far  and  near  to  pre- 
pare their  students  for  London  University  examinations  and  degrees. 
Not  only  have  coaching  or  tutorial  centers  sprung  up  but  what  are 
now  widely  known  as  correspondence  schools. 

An  unlimited  number  of  unaffiliated  institutions  is  brought  within 
the  shadow  of  the  university  by  the  provincial  and  colonial  examina- 
tions. A  provincial  institution  requesting  it  may  be  named  as  a 
local  center  for  one  or  more  examinations  to  be  carried  on  simulta- 
neously with  examinations  in  London  under  the  supervision  of  sub- 
examiners  appointed  by  the  senate.  Similarly  examinations  are  held 
in  any  colony  upon  application  of  its  authorities.  The  influence  of 
the  university  is  consciously  extended  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
Empire.  The  hugeness  of  the  university  may  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  candidates  and  passes  for  matriculation  for  the  several 
degrees  and  for  diplomas  in  pedagogy  since  the  foundation  of  the 
university.  From  1838  to  1912,  inclusive,  the  number  of  candidates 
was  262,452,  of  whom  187,855  passed.  The  annual  number  of  all 
examinees  (1913-14)  was  11,920,  of  whom  6,843  were  successful.  To 
the  extramural  activities  of  the  university,  with  their  ramifications 
throughout  the  Empire,  one  must  add  the  work  of  university  exten- 
sion carried  on  in  the  metropolitan  area,  with  120  courses,  and  100  or 
more  school  examinations  or  inspections.^ 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEQB. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  study  the  sketch  of  the  evolution 
of  the  university  must  be  supplemented  by  a  glance  at  three  or  four 
of  the  institutions  which  have  been  prominent  factors  in  its  develop- 
ment. The  first  of  these  is  the  University  College,  London,  the 
original  teaching  institution  of  the  university.'  It  surrendered  its 
previous  title  of  the  University  of  London  to  the  new  examining 
body  in  1886  upon  the  condition  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  schools 
named  in  the  charter  of  the  university  as  entitled  to  send  up  candi- 

*Cf.  Ch.  XDC,  "UnWenity  Bxteniioii  TeacbliiC,"  p.  249. 

*  Cf.  "  Notes  and  Materials  for  the  History  of  UniTersity  College,  London,  Faeolttes 
of  Arts  and  Science."    Edited,  W.  P.  Ker,  1898  (London). 
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dates  for  degrees.  It  remained  a  proprietary  corporation  with  its 
own  charter  in  a  ^^  practical  connection,  not  an  organic  or  constitu- 
tional connection."  The  college  had  legally  the  constitution  of  a 
joint  stock  oonunercial  company.  The  proprietors  originally  elected 
from  among  their  number  a  council  of  24  persons  to  have  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  imiversity  and  its  property,  the  appoint- 
ment of  professors,  ^^and  to  regulate  the  whole  plan  or  course  of 
education."  By  1842  shares  that  had  lapsed  or  had  been  ceded  to 
the  council  were  bestowed  upon  former  students  of  the  college  who 
had  graduated  with  honors,  making  those  upon  whom  shares  were 
thus  conferred  proprietors  for  life,  with  the  title  of  ^^  Fellows  of 
University  Ck)ll6ge,  London."  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  pro- 
prietors naturally  diminished  in  time.  To  provide  for  the  perma- 
nent existence  of  the  college  as  a  public  educational  institution  the 
council  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1869  reincorporating  the 
college  and  divesting  it  of  its  proprietary  character. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  council  continued  as  the  executive, 
and  provision  was  made  for  a  succession  of  fellows.  It  is  still  more 
important  to  note  that  in  1886  for  the  first  time  three  professors  of 
the  college  were  elected  members  of  the  council  and  the  number 
increased  in  1888  to  six,  at  which  number  it  has  remained.  The  im- 
portant development  of  the  principal  and  practice  of  the  representa- 
tion of  the  teaching  staff  upon  the  governing  board  of  an  institution 
is  illustrated  by  the  constitution  of  the  college  committee.  When 
(1907)  the  college  was  incorporated  into  the  University  of  London,^ 
while  the  power  and  property  of  the  college  corporation  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  university  senate,  there  was  constituted  a  college  com- 
mittee to  advise  the  senate  and  to  superintend  the  work  carried  on 
upon  the  college  premises.  One-quarter  of  the  college  committee  of 
24  members,  elected  annually  by  the  senate,  were  members  of  the 
^professorial  board,"'  elected  after  a  report  of  the  board.  The 
preservation  of  the  lay  element  was  insured  by  the  provision  that  of 
the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  committee  not  more  than  one- 
third  should  be  teachers  of  the  university.  The  further  representa- 
tion of  the  university  is  secured  by  the  right  of  the  vice  chancellor, 
the  principal  of  the  university,  and  the  provost  of  the  college  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  to  attend  and  speak,  but  not  to  vote  at  meet- 
ings of  the  committee.  The  treasurer  of  the  college  is  appointed  by 
the  senate  from  the  membership  of  the  college  committee.  The  col- 
lege committee  submits  to  the  senate  a  financial  estimate  for  each 
ensuing  year,  and  the  senate  allocates  to  the  committee  funds,  the 
expenditure  of  which  it  controls  for  the  purposes  of  the  college.  The 
committee  of  the  college  has  conferred  upon  it  by  the  senate  the 

ICL  Ch.  Xm,  "Coordination  of  Institutions/'  p,  19S.  *Ct  p.  74. 
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powers  usually  exercised  by  the  governing  body  of  a  school  of  the 
university.  The  senate  must  take  into  conirideration  a  report  of  the 
college  committee  before  changing  any  statute  or  regulatton  relating 
to  the  management  of  the  college. 

The  representation  of  the  college  on  the  senate  was  provided  for 
by  the  co-option  by  the  senate  of  two  representatives  of  the  college 
after  consideration  of  a  report  from  the  college  committee.  The 
college  committee  became  the  nexus  between  the  senate  and  the  teach- 
ing staff  by  the  establishment  of  a  professorial  board  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  statutes  and  of  advising  and  making  suggestions  to  the 
college  committee  on  all  academical  matters  and  on  the  general 
management  of  the  college.  The  professorial  board  consists  of  the 
provost,  the  librarian,  the  professors  and  all  persons  appointed  as 
readers,  lecturers,  assistant  professors,  or  granted  the  title  of  as- 
sistant professor,  n<Mninated  to  be  members  of  the  board  by  the 
senate  upon  report  from  the  professorial  board.  The  professorial 
board  is  represented  on  any  board  of  advisors  of  the  senate  in  the 
election  of  professors,  readers,  or  lecturers  to  teach  exclusively  in 
the  college  buildings.  The  professorial  board  also  reports  to  the 
college  committee  on  any  proposal  to  appoint  an  assistant  professor, 
reader,  or  teacher  other  than  an  assistant  or  demonstrator.  The  pro- 
fessorial board  is  divided  into  college  faculties  by  the  senate  upon 
a  report  from  the  college  committee.  The  provost  has  the  right  to 
attend  and  speak  at  the  meetings  of  any  faculty.  Each  faculty  elects 
annually,  by  ballot,  one  of  its  members  as  dean.  Communications 
from  the  college  committee  to  the  faculties  are  made  through  their 
respective  deans. 

Especially  noteworthy  is  the  care  taken  for  the  appointment  of 
the  teaching  staff  upon  merit  and  the  ingenious  coordination  of  all 
the  bodies  concerned.  A  board  of  advisers  is  constituted  when  pro- 
fessors, assistant  professors,  and  readers  are  to  be  appointed.  The 
board  consists  of  the  vice  chancellor,  the  principal  of  the  university, 
the  provost,  and  six  persons,  of  whom  three  are  ^^  external  experts," 
chosen  by  the  senate  of  the  university,  and  three  appointed  by  the 
senate  on  the  nomination  of  the  professorial  board.  The  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  on  the  nomination  of  the  professorial  board  are 
selected  with  reference  to  the  post  to  be  filled.  The  advisory  board 
in  nominating  a  candidate  are  bound  to  have  regard  to  his  contribu- 
ti(m  by  research  to  the  advancement  of  science  or  learning,  his  powers 
as  a  teacher,  and  generally  his  eminence  in  his  subject  or  his  profes- 
sion. The  report  of  the  board  is  sent  simultaneously  to  the  academic 
council  and  to  the  professorial  board.  The  academic  council,  after 
receiving  a  report  from  the  professorial  board,  forward  the  report 
of  the  board  of  advisers,  with  the  council's  comments,  to  the  senate, 
who  make  the  appointment.    The  senate,  however,  may  appoint  an 
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assistant  professor  after  receiving  a  report  from  the  college  com- 
mittee through  the  academic  coimcil.  Every  proposal  for  appointing 
an  assistant  professor  in  any  department  must  originate  with  the 
head  of  the  department,  he  having  submitted  the  question  for  con- 
sideration to  the  professorial  board.  In  like  manner  the  college 
committee  may  recommend  to  the  senate  to  institute  or  to  discontinue 
any  professorship,  assistant  professorship,  or  readership. 

The  governmental  devices  by  which  the  college  preserved  its  con- 
tinuity and  increased  its  influence  in  the  bosom  of  the  university  are 
only  less  suggestive  than  the  realization  of  the  scope  of  tiie  college 
'^  as  a  place  of  teaching  and  research  in  which  wide  academic  culture 
may  be  secured  by  the  variety  of  the  subjects  taught  in  different  f ac- 
ujties,  including  preliminary  and  intermediate  medical  studies."  It 
has  been  the  pathfinder  of  modem  colleges  in  the  Empire,  and 
together  with  King's  College  has  leavened  the  lump  of  the  university. 
It  has  developed  the  professoriate,  organized  with  departments  as 
units  and  with  representation  of  the  entire  teaching  staff  even  in  tiie 
supreme  govepiing  body.  It  is  modem  in  its  range  of  instruction, 
recognizing  the  newer  subjects  as  upon  an  equality  with  the  older 
and  organizing  professional  and  technical  faculties  side  by  side  wiUi 
the  arts  faculty.  It  has  been  the  model  of  the  newer  nonsectarian, 
nonpartisan,  nonresidential,  and  coeducational  semi-State  institu- 
tiMis.  It  has  cherished  the  spirit  of  modem  research  ^  so  that  in 
1913-14  it  had  450  postgraduate  and  research  students,  the  largest 
number  in  any  institution  in  the  Empire.  This  may  not  be  attrib- 
uted chiefly  to  the  college's  happy  location,  but  to  its  spirit,  conduct, 
and  increased  means,  especially  since  1902.  The  spirit  descends  from 
the  founders,  who  laid  great  stress  upon  the  possibility  of  ascertain- 
ing the  ^  conditions  of  human  happiness  and  well-being  "  by  special 
studies.  The  multiplication  and  subdivision,  with  increased  speciali- 
zation in  subjects  of  study,  have  developed  chairs  into  departments 
equipped  with  departmental  libraries  and  research  laboratories  and 
museums.    Bef erence  to  some  subjects  will  illustrate. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  latest  studies,  the  humanities  have  not 
been  forgotten.  They  have  been  strengthened  by  chairs  or  lecture- 
ships in  ardieology,  comparative  philology,  Sanskrit,  architecture, 
the  fine  arts,  and  incidentally  by  (jermanic  and  romance  philology. 
English  was  a  required  subject  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  insti- 
tution and  has  had  a  line  of  famous  teachers.  In  addition  to  the 
modem  European  languages  an  echo  of  the  imperial  note  is  caught 
from  the  list  of  modem  oriental  languages.'    The  attempt  to  keep 

1  Cl  Ch.  XV,  "AdTanced  Study  and  Retearcli  wlthaot  Gradoate  SchoolB. 

'The  Hat  ladvdes  Arabic*  Bengali,  Bnrmese,  Go^aratl,  Hindi,  HlndHBtanl,  Marathi, 
Fall,  and  Baddhlat  literature,  Persian,  TamU  and  Telngn,  and  Tibetan.  The  list  Is  sup- 
plemented by  notice  of  Instmctlon  at  King's  College  In  the  foUowlng  languages : 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Eusslan,  Turkish,  Swahlll,  Malay,  Hausa,  and  Zulu. 
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lip  with  the  progress  of  the  times  in  the  introduction  of  new  disci- 
plines may  be  culled  from  the  provost's  annual  report.^  An  experi- 
mental phonetics  laboratory  has  been  opened  for  the  department  of 
phonetics.  This  department  acts  as  an  auxiliary  to  all  the  language 
departments  and  includes  instruction  in  spoken  English.  The  work 
of  the  department  of  history  will  be  extended  this  year  by  the  instil 
tution  of  a  lectureship  in  American  and  colonial  history — ^the  firsd 
permanent  provision  for  instruction  in  this  subject  in  Great  Britain. 

The  purchase  of  the  Flinders-Petrie  collection  for  the  college's 
famous  department  of  Egyptology,  of  which  Prof.  Flinders-Petrie 
is  the  head,  also  brings  to  light  the  value  of  fieldwork  associated  with 
a  college  department  A  staff  of  as  many  as  10  workers  has  been 
maintained  in  Egypt,  making  collections  and  contributions  to  publi- 
cations possible.  Somewhat  analogous  for  purposes  of  research  is 
the  increased  attention  given  to  fieldwork  in  the  sciences,  an  instance 
of  which  is  the  establishment  of  a  field  laboratory  for  the  department 
of  botany. 

The  collide  maintains  its  policy  of  welcoming  modem  subjects  to 
its  curriculum.  In  the  department  of  applied  statistics  and  eugenics, 
equipped  1^  its  biometric  laboratory,  applied  statistics  will  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  subjects  for  a  bachdor  of  science  degree.  Mili- 
tary science  also  is  one  of  the  subjects  for  a  pass  degree.  The  latest 
departure  is  the  institution  of  the  department  of  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing engineering.* 

The  college's  policy  of  expansion,  the  necessity  that  it  should  be 
free  from  debt  in  order  to  be  incorporated  into  the  university,  and  its 
faith  in  the  State  shown  by  this  act,  have  not  only  secured  State  aid, 
but  also  enlarged  support  from  private  munificence;  $1,000,000  have 
been  raised  in  the  fimd  for  the  advancement  of  university  education 
and  research,  inaugurated  in  1902  with  a  view  to  the  incorporation 
of  the  college  and  followed  by  gifts  from  individuals  and  city 
companies.* 

The  event  of  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  Student's  Union 
Society  was  the  occasion  of  the  provost's  report  taking  up  the  social 
and  athletic  side  of  the  college  activities,  which  brings  to  mind  the 
rise  of  the  problem  of  corporate  life  in  nonresidential  colleges,  treated 
in  the  chapter  on  student  life.^ 

tJxAj  2,  1914. 

■The  first  professor  of  town-plannlnK  Is  aboot  to  be  appointed. 

*At  the  end  of  1912  the  eqnipment  and  endowment  fund  appeal  committee  reported 
total  receipts  of  $2,092,050  expended  to  pay  a  debt  and  for  the  medical  and  boys'  schools 
AS  well  as  for  the  college.  In  addition  are  increases  In  annnal  grants  for  terms  of  years 
for  $50,000.  They  now  appeal  for  $669,810  as  urgently  needed.  The  London  County 
Council  has  just  made  a  grant  of  $150,000  toward  this. 

«Cf.  pp.  289-248. 
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KINO'S  COLLEGE. 

King's  College,  the  second  college  incorporated  in  the  university, 
shared  with  University  College  in  the  movement  for  the  creation 
of  a  teaching  university  between  the  years  1880  and  1900.  Thus  the 
way  was  prepared  for  the  substitution  of  cooperation  in  place  of 
competition  between  the  colleges  after  80  years  of  rivalry.  The 
organization  of  King's  before  its  incorporation  in  the  University  of 
London,  effected  in  1910,  and  its  administration  since  then  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  in  University  College.^  The  theological  depart- 
ment of  the  college  was  not  incorporated  in  the  University  of 
London,  but  was  constituted  a  school  of  the  university,  remaining 
under  tiie  government  of  the  council  of  the  college,  of  which  it 
forms  a  part  for  certain  purposes.  All  students  of  the  college  have 
the  right  to  attend  the  chapel.  An  act  of  1903  had  abolished,  except 
in  the  faculty  of  theology,  the  obligation  for  the  teaching  staff  and 
members  of  the  council  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
When  King's  abolished  the  religious  test  the  original  point  of 
difference  between  the  two  colleges  largely  disappeared.  The  pass- 
ing of  a  theological  age  has  brought  home  to  King's  the  worth  of 
freedom  with  a  religious  atmosphere  and  to  University  College  the 
worth  of  reverential  faith  with  freedom. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  imiversity  itself,  though  non- 
sectarian,  acknowledges  religion.  It  has  its  faculty  of  theology,  not 
supported  by  the  State  but  by  the  different  denominations.  On 
presentation  days  a  service  under  the  auspices  of  the  students  is 
held  in  Westminster  Abbey,  attended  by  the  officials  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  teachers,  and  those  taking  their  degrees,  attendance  being 
voluntary. 

King's  College  has  always  been  a  multiform  institution.  Origi- 
nally it  consisted  of  a  ^^ senior  department"  and  '^junior  depart- 
ment," and  almost  immediately  a  medical  department  was  added. 
The  institution  was  responsive  to  popular  demands.  ^'In  1888, 
owing  largely  to  the  development  in  engineering  caused  by  the  growth 
of  the  railway  system,  an  engineering  department  was  founded." 
This  was  enlarged  into  a  department  of  applied  sciences.  In  1839 
the  first  hospital  was  built.  In  1847  the  theological  department  was 
added.  In  1856  evening  classes  were  formed  and  became  one  of  the 
largest  departments  of  the  college,  until  cut  down  by  the  rise  of  poly- 
technic schools.  Naturally  King's,  with  its  church  relationship,  en- 
tered upon  this  work.  The  movement  for  metropolitan  evening 
classes  originated  with  a  clergyman  of  the  'Church  of  England,  who 
annoimced  in  1848  classes  in  Crosby  Hall.  The  purpose  of  a  com- 
mittee of  clergymen  in  opening  evening  classes  '^  wh^e  instruction 

^CL  Ck.  xm,  *  Coortlnatloii  of  iBirtitatlonp,"  p.  IW. 
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in  the  languages,  arts,  and  scienoea  may  be  given  in  a  familiar  form 
at  an  easy  rate  "  was  ^^  to  improve  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  spirit- 
ual condition  of  young  men  in  the  metropolis.'*  The  City  of  London 
College,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, continues  as  a  monument  of  their  movement. 

King's  College  went  to  the  length  of  forming  classes  to  prepare 
for  the  examination  for  the  home  civil  service,  and  ultimately  the 
Strand  School  was  organized  for  the  purpose.  Li  1861  an  oriental 
section  was  started  and  temporarily  prepared  for  the  examination 
for  the  Indian  civil  service.  In  1877  classes  held  for  women  in  Ken- 
sington originated  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
in  1885  of  the  ^  ladies'  department,"  in  1892  known  as  the  ^^  women's 
department,"  now  King's  College  for  Women,  with  its  latest  devel- 
opment of  a  household  and  social  science  department.  The  last  is 
the  first  university  department  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  The 
statement  of  the  college  is  justified  in  saying  that  it  is — 

distinguished  for  the  readiness  with  which  it  adopted  new  developments.  The 
engineering  school  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United  Kingdom.  King's  College 
was  the  first  Institwtion  in  London  to  develop  evening  teaching  of  an  advanced 
type.  !nie  Wbeatstone  laboratory  of  physics  is  older  than  any  students'  labora- 
tory of  the  kind  in  Bnglaud  or  Germany.  The  laboratories  of  comparative 
pathology  and  bacteriology  and  the  William  Siemens  laboratory  of  electrical 
engineering  were  among  the  first  In  these  subjects  to  be  started  In  London. 

Though  the  large  attendance  at  the  college  was  reduced  by  the 
act  of  incorporation,  setting  up  the  standard  of  university  level  for 
students  and  resulting  in  the  separation  of  King's  College  school, 
the  Strand  School,  and  the  civil-service  department  from  the  college, 
it  continues  its  popular  character  by  the  retention  of  evening  classes, 
its  department  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  its  provision  for 
^' occafiional "  students.  The  spirit  of  the  original  foundation  by 
the  church  may  survive  in  the  terminal  reports  sent  to  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  students  and  "  the  collections  "  ^  at  the  end  of  each 
term.  Herein  it  has  one  of  the  best  features  of  a  college,  while,  like 
Univendty  College,  with  its  various  faculties  and  schools,  it  is  a 
germinal  or  collegiate  university.  The  scheme  for  intercollegiate 
classes  among  these  colleges  and  the  school  of  economics  is  a  proof 
of  new  cooperation  and  a  promise  of  the  growth  of  the  university. 

IMPERIAL  COLLEOe  OF  SCIBNCB  AND  TBCHNOLOGY. 

The  nucleus  of  the  imiversity  on  the  teaching  side  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  31  ^'  schools  of  the  university  "  related  to  it  since  its 
reconstruction  in  1900.    Especially  has  it  been  stimulated  by  the 

^  '*  GoUectioM  '*  an  pitherlaci  at  which  vmtf  stnitBt  is  renalrtd  to  b%  preseiit  and 
be  IndiTidnallj  Interrlewed  by  the  principal  and  staff  ai  to  his  progress.  This  old  prac- 
tice of  some  Oxford  coUeges  was  latvodnesd  at  Kim^B  hf  Priailpal  Headlam. 
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Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  a  ^^  school  of  the  uni- 
versity,'' in  science  and  engineering.  This  strong  independent  foun- 
dation in  the  opinion  of  some  should  be  made  a  separate  '^  technical 
imiyersity."  On  the  other  hand,  the  article  in  its  charter  of  incor- 
poration in  1907  establishing  it  ^4n  the  first  instance  as  a  school 
of  the  university  pending  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  incor- 
poration "  looks  forward  to  its  becoming  a  college  within  the  uni* 
vendty.  The  article  provides  that  the  governing  body  '^  shall  enter 
into  communication  with  the  University  of  London  with  regard  to 
the  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  Imperial  College  with  the  work 
of  the  university  and  its  other  schools." 

The  history  of  the  Imperial  College  and  its  present  organization 
are  a  fine  example  of  the  process  of  coordination  of  London  institu- 
tions. The  Imperial  College  is  really  a  group  of  associated  colleges 
under  a  common  board  of  governors.  The  integral  parts  are  the 
Boyal  College  of  Science,  the  Boyal  School  of  Mined,  and  the  City 
and  Guilds  (Engineering)  College.  The  governing  body  consists  of 
40  members  representing  the  Crown,  the  board  of  education,  the 
University  of  London,  the  London  County  Council,  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  the  royal  commissioners  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  the  Boyal  Society,  the  professorial  staff  of  the  Imperial 
College,  and  representatives  of  learned  societies  connected  with  indus- 
tries. A  delegacy  of  19  members  administers  the  City  and  Guilds 
(Engineering)  College. 

The  Royal  College  of  Science  and  Royal  School  of  Mines  are  re- 
sults of  the  great  exhibition  of  1851,  which  awakened  England  to 
the  importanQ^  of  technical  and  art  education.  Chameleon-like,  the 
original  institutions  have  undergone  a  succession  of  changes  respon- 
sive to  their  progressive  environment.  It  started  in  1851,  known 
as  the  Government  school  of  mines  and  science  applied  to  the  arts, 
and  located  in  connection  with  the  museum  of  practical  geology. 
In  1853,  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Government  depart- 
ment of  science  and  art,  to  meet  a  demand  for  widening  the  scope 
of  the  schools,  it  having  also  taken  over  the  ^^  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry,"  earlier  foimded  by  private  enterprise,  it  was  renamed 
the  ^^Metropolitan  School  of  Science  applied  to  Mining  and  the 
Arts."  In  1859  the  general  and  technical  divisions  of  the  school 
were  abolished,  and  the  title  was  altered  to  ^  the  Government  school 
of  mines,"  in  1863  changed  to  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  In  1864, 
at  the  request  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  a  ^  Royal  School  of  Naval 
Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering"  was  established  at  South 
Kensington  in  connection  with  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  which 
was  transferred  to  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich  in  1873. 
In  1869  sununer  courses  for  teachers  were  commenced.  By  1873  the 
expenses  even  of  teachers  were  paid,  and  a  free  education  was  given 
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them  at  the  school.  By  1881  a  training  school  for  science  teachers 
Was  established,  and  the  title  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  ^^  The 
Normal  School  of  Science  and  Boyal  School  of  Mines."  In  1882  a 
department  of  agriculture  was  added  and  existed  till  1897,  by  which 
time  it  appeared  that  this  work  should  be  in  agricultural  colleges 
located  on  the  land.  In  1890  the  title  of  the  Normal  School  of 
Science  was  changed  to  that  of  the  ^^  Boyal  College  of  Science,"  and 
imder  this  name  was  incorporated  with  Uie  Boyal  School  of  Mines. 
The  third  associated  college,  ^'  The  City  and  Guilds  (Engineering) 
College,"  is  the  offspring  of  the  '^  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Insti- 
tute for  the  Advancement  of  Technical  Education,"  formed  in  1878 
by  the  livery  companies  of  the  city  of  London  in  conjunction  with 
the  corporation.  The  institute  was  founded  and  housed  in  1884  in 
South  Kensington,  as  a  ^^  central  technical  college,"  to  provide  more 
advanced  courses  in  engineering  and  technical  chemistry  applied  to 
productive  industry  than  those  offered  by  the  city  and  guilds  college 
at  Finsbury.  In  1889  it  was  included  as  a  school  of  the  university 
in  engineering  and  became  the  engineering  section  of  the  Imperial 
College,  under  the  name  of  ^^The  City  and  Guilds  (Engineering) 
College." 

The  charter  of  the  Imperial  College  contemplated  a  central  insti- 
tution of  the  highest  rank  and  capable,  like  the  university  of  stand- 
ardizing and  aflUiating  technical  colleges.    It  reads : 

The  purposes  of  the  Imperial  College  are  to  give  the  highest  specialised 
instructioii  and  to  provide  the  faUest  equipment  for  the  most  advanced  training 
and  research  In  various  branches  of  science,  especially  in  its  appUcation  to 
industry. 

The  governing  body  is  empowered  to  ^^  establish  colleges  or  other 
institutions  or  departments  of  instruction  "  which  ^'  shall  be  integral 
parts  of  the  Imperial  College."  In  1909,  under  power  given  by 
the  charter,  the  governing  body  of  the  Imperial  College  recognized 
the  metallurgical  department  of  the  University  of  Sheffield  as  being 
in  association  with  the  Imperial  College  for  the  advanced  metal- 
lurgy of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  recognition  was  allowed  by  the  King 
in  council.  In  1912  the  governing  body,  moved  by  a  request  from 
the  Huddersfield  Technical  College,  determined  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  visiting  an  institution  applying  for  the  recognition  of  its  courses 
of  study,  and  of  approving  the  desired  courses  and  accepting  them 
in  lieu  of  first  or  second  year  Imperial  College  courses.  The  pro- 
vision of  the  charter  calling  for  communication  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  with  regard  to  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  the 
college  with  the  work  of  the  university  and  its  other  schools  has 
borne  fruit  in  the  establishment  of  a  joint  committee  in  engineering 
of  the  university  and  of  the  college,  and  a  program  of  work  has 
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been  accepted  by  the  university  and  the  college  to  avoid  unnecessary 
overlapping. 

Similarly,  annual  conferences  have  been  arranged  among  the  heads 
of  the  departments  of  science,  other  than  engineering,  in  University, 
Kings,  and  Imperial  Colleges,  and  such  other  schools  of  the 
imiversity  as  may  be  willing  to  cooperate  to  consider  the  proposals 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  such  departments.  Intercollegiate  ar- 
rangements have  also  been  made  among  the  above-named  institu- 
tions, and  students  may  be  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
professor  under  whom  they  are  working  to  any  corresponding  special 
course  at  any  other  of  the  above  colleges.  It  is  reported  the  above 
schemes  do  not  work  very  perfectly.  The  difficulty  of  the  coordi- 
nation of  curricula  is  heightened  by  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Imperial  College  to  have  a  student  engaged  in  one  subject  of  study 
during  a  complete  half  session.  Coordination  is  sought  by  the  col- 
lege by  concentrating  there  the  advanced  and  postgraduate  courses. 
This  policy  is  favored  by  the  traditions  of  the  college,  with  its 
Huxley  laboratory  of  research,  founded  in  memory  of  him  as  the 
first  dean  of' the  college,  and  by  the  provision  of  a  research  labora- 
tory in  each  department.  The  college  has  unparalleled  conveniences 
for  investigation  in  its  proximity  to  the  science  division  of  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum,  the  Natural  History  Museum,  and  the 
Imperial  Institute.  In  its  scientific  laboratories,  equipment  and 
buildings,  the  Imperial  College  excels  any  of  the  other  institutions 
in  London  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world.^  In  conclusion, 
one  may  infer  that  the  imperial  multiform  college,  as  yet  only  a 
school  of  the  university,  in  contrast  with  the  incorporated  University 
and  King's  Colleges,  may  become  one  of  the  greatest  unifying  or 
disruptive  factors  for  the  university,  and  therefore  it  is  specifically 
mentioned  next  to  the  incorporated  colleges  in  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence to  the  royal  commission  of  1909. 

Hie  commission  in  its  report  recommends  that  the  Imperial 
College  be  made  a  constituent  college  of  the  university,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  self-governing  faculty  of  technology,  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  different  colleges,  as  well  as  of  experts  outside 
the  colleges.'  Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  rector  of  the  Imperial  College, 
commented  favorably  upon  the  report.  It  gave  to  the  masters  of 
industry  a  direct  voice  in  the  education  of  scientific  men.  It 
imposed  upon  the  university  the  duty  of  developing  science  in  rela- 
tion \o  industry.  It  would  compensate  the  Imperial  College  for  gi v« 
ing  up  the  idea  of  becoming  a  great  ^  technical  university  "  by  the 

>  TiM  espltftl  Taloe  of  the  lands  and  Imlldfngs  available  for  the  college  la  estimated  to 
aiceed  llTe  mUUon  dollars. 
■Ct  Ch.  XrV,  *'AppUed  Science  and  Professional  Bducation."* 

80687**— BoU.  16—17- 
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establishment  of  their  principles  and  the  extension  of  tkeir  influ- 
ence within  a  future  single  multi-college  university  in  a  city  of 
7,000,000  inhabitants,  and  thus  make  the  largest  university  in  the 
world.* 

THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  althoo^ 
one  of  the  newest  schools  in  the  university,  has  had  such  a  rapid  de- 
velopment that  the  royal  commission  has  recommended  that  it  be 
among  the  first  ^^  constituent  colleges  "  in  the  reconstituted  university. 
It  is  incorporated  as  a  company,  limited  by  guarantee,  and  without 
power  of  taking  profits.  The  members  of  the  corporation,  limited  to 
the  total  nimiber  of  100,  constitute  the  court  of  governors  and  admin- 
ister the  school  through  a  council  of  management  numbering  20 
member&  The  head  of  the  school  is  a  director  in  whom  very  large 
powers  have  been  vested.  To  this  fact  '^  the  smooth  working  and 
progress  of  the  school  are  largely  due."  ^  The  regular  staff  of  lec- 
turers at  the  school  serve  on  the  '^  professorial  council,''  under  the 
presidency  of  the  director,  in  order  to  advise  the  governors  cm  any 
matters  connected  with  the  sdiool  curriculum  and  studefuts. 

The  school  was  purposely  not  given  a  fixed  and  inelastic  constitu- 
tion in  order  that  it  might  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  needs  of  the 
professional  and  business  classes  and  be  able  easily  to  adjust  itself 
to  the  dianging  conditions  of  the  University  of  London.  In  tliis 
manner  the  small  committee  formed  in  1894  has  grown  into  the 
present  court  of  governors,  and  the  school  opened  in  1895  w^s  admit- 
ted as  a  school  of  the  university  in  1900.  The  origin  and  progress  of 
the  school  are  due  to  the  response  to  a  long-felt  need  vigorously 
voiced  in  1894.  The  Gresham  University  commissioners  in  that  year 
pointed  out  ^^  the  imperative  and  urgent  need  for  supplying  to  the 
students  in  the  London  University  "  the  kind  of  education  provided 
in  France  by  the  £eole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques.  The  same  year 
a  conunittee  of  the  economic  science  and  statistics  section  of  the 
British  Association  reported  that  they  '^  could  jiot  but  regard  the 
condition  of  economic  studies  at  the  universities  and  colleges  as  un- 
satisfactory. As  contrasted  with  continental  countries  and  also  with 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  possesses  no  regular  system." 
In  the  absence  of  any  system  of  commercial  education  of  a  uni* 
versity  type,  the  founders  planned  for — 

a  system  of  higlier  edncadon  which  stands  in  the  same  rdation  to  the  lUSe  and 
caUing  of  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  otb»  men  of  business  as  the 

^  Sir  A.  Keogh*p  iaaagural  address  as  president  of  the  AsBOciatlon  of  Technical  Imitl- 
tutions.     The  Times,  London,  Jan.  81,  1914. 

'Report  to  the  senate  on  the  organisation  and  administration  of  the  schools  of  the 
university  with  reference  to  the  London  School  of  Bconomlcs  and  Political  Science,  Jan., 
1914.  p.  A. 
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medkal  schools  of  the  universities  to  that  of  the  doctor;  a  system,  that  is, 
which  provides  a  scientific  training  in  the  structure  and  organization  of  modem 
histoiy  and  commerce  and  the  general  causes  and  criteria  of  prosperity  as 
they  are  Illustrated  and  explained  in  the  policy  and  experience  of  the  British 
Smpire  and  foreign  countries. 

It  is  a  school  of  the  university  in  the  faculty  of  economics  only, 
but  certain  courses  of  lectures  are  recognized  in  the  faculties  of  arts, 
laws,  and  science.  The  work  of  the  school  extends  over  political 
science  (including  commerce  and  industry).  In  addition  to  these  de- 
partments, several  special  branches  of  instruction  have  sprung  up. 
There  is  a  course  of  lectures  in  administrative  subjects  to  equip  offi- 
cers for  the  higher  appointments  on  the  administrative  staff  of  the 
Army  and  for  the  charge  of  departmental  services.  The  officers  are 
selected  for  the  purpose  by  the  War  Office.  Special  lectures  have 
been  added  in  order  to  provide  the  teaching  required  by  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.  in  the  faculty  of  economics  and  political 
science  v^ith  honors  in  Transport.  These  lectures  are  also  attended 
by  some  400  students  drawn  from  the  staffs  of  the  great  railway 
companies.  In  connection  with  the  extensive  library,  lectures  have 
been  added  in  the  subject  of  librarianship.  The  method  of  utilizing 
the  British  Museum,  the  public  record  office,  and  other  collections  is 
explained,  and  brief  bibliographies  are  supplied  and  opportunities 
afforded  for  the  source  method  of  the  study  of  history.  The  breadth 
of  the  school,  both  on  the  lower  practical  and  the  higher  research  side, 
is  displayed  by  the  addition  to  the  staff  of  lecturers  of  British  and 
foreign  economists  and  professors,  who  supplement  the  courses  at 
the  sdiool  with  short  courses  on  their  subjects.  Lectures  by  dis- 
tinguished men  engaged  in  public  life  or  administration  are  also 
secured.  Besides  the  matriculants  of  the  University  of  London,  for 
whom  courses  are  given  leading  to  degrees,  the  school  is  open  to  those 
who  have  not  matriculated  and  do  not  wish  to  pursue  a  full  university 
course.  The  nonmatriculants  are  young  bankers,  accountants,  rail* 
way  administrators,  business  men,  social  workers,  civil  servants, 
municipal  officials,  journalists  and  librarians,  candidates  for  the 
consular  service,  factory  inspectorships,  and  board  of  trade  appoint- 
ment& 

The  world  fame  of  the  school  rests  upon  its  facilities  for  investi- 
gation and  research.  It  has  29  research  studentships.  The  greatest 
attraction  for  the  research  student  is  its  library  of  some  300,000 
items,  confined  to  the  school's  field  of  study,  and  unique  in  the 
world-  It  seeks  to  have  a  complete  collection  of  governmental  publi- 
cations and  official  reports  of  all  civilized  countries.  The  Con- 
greaaonal  Library  of  the  United  States  has  made  it  a  library  of 
deposit  for  congressional  documents  in  London,  and  various  depart- 
ments of  Anierican  States  have  done  the  same.    Its  collection  of 
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municipal  documents,  presented  by  more  than  300  municipalities 
throughout  the  world,  is  unequaled  in  any  other  country.  It  is  also 
unique  in  its  special  collection  made  by  experts  of  material  illus- 
trating particular  subjects,  like  trades-unionism,  transportation,  and 
socialism.  The  proximity  of  one  of  the  greatest  libraries  in  the 
world  in  the  British  Museum  is  another  advantage  of  the  school. 
Besearch  is  encouraged  by  individual  supervision  of  students  and  by 
seminars.  Original  work  is  furthered,  for  example,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  committee  of  the  advanced  historical  teaching  fund  by 
lectures  on  ^^ sources"  and  the  compilation  of  classified  lists.  An- 
other stimulus  to  advanced  work  is  the  publication  by  the  school  of 
"  Studies  in  Economics  and  Political  Science.*' 

We  can  now  imderstand  why  professors  and  teachers  from  uni- 
versities in  many  lands,  especially  from  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  have  resorted  from  time  to  time  to  this  modestly  housed  school 
in  a  comer  of  Clare  Market,  and  why  it  was  next  to  the  largest  in 
the  number  of  graduate  students  among  the  institutions  of  the  Em- 
pire in  1913.^  The  school  is  continuing  its  rapid  development.  A 
school  of  sociology  and  social  economics  which  had  been  carried  on 
by  itself  for  nine  years  was  merged  in  the  school  of  economics  and 
political  science  in  1912.  In  1912-13  a  chair  of  ethnology  was  created 
in  the  University  of  London,  tenable  in  the  school  of  economics.  This 
fulfills  a  wish  of  the  Haldane  commission  that  a  department  of  eth- 
nology should  be  established  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  school  of 
oriental  studies,  it  being  almost  as  important  that  officials  in  parts  of 
the  Empire  inhabited  by  non-European  races  should  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  racial  characteristics  as  that  they  should  be  acquainted 
wifh  their  speech.  One  of  the  latest  developments  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  school  with  University  and  Eang's  Colleges  for  inter- 
collegiate courses  in  subjects  of  imperial  interest. 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  Haldane  commission  were  carried 
out  to  make  the  school  of  economics  the  only  constituent  college  in 
the  faculty  of  economics  with  an  adequate  enlargement  of  its  funds, 
staff,  buildings,  and  equipment,  and  with  the  removal  to  it  of  the 
40,000  books  and  tracts  of  the  unparalleled  Goldsmiths'  Library  of 
Economic  Literature,  it  would  certainly  be  the  world's  model  institu- 
tion of  the  kind.  It  could  hardly  be  surpassed,  having  in  addition  to 
its  full  university  connection  and  libraries  all  London  as  a  laboratory 
for  its  practical  work.  It  certainly  makes  it  clear  that  at  least  every 
great  urban  university  should  have  some  school  of  the  kind. 

>  Members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  foUowlnK  nnlveraltles  in  the  United  States  haye 
attended  the  school:  Bryn  iQtawr,  California,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Partmoath* 
Harvard,  Illinois,  Johns  Hopkins,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton, 
Baddlff^,  Leland  Stanford,  Syracuse,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Tale.  Of  the  804  grad- 
uate students  (1912-18)  of  the  school,  there  were,  from  Oxford,  88;  Cambridge,  84; 
London,  148 ;  Scotland,  10 ;  Ireland,  9 ;  Wales,  18.  These  804  students  constitute  nearly 
16  per  cent  of  the  total  attendance. 
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A  GROUP  OF  INSTITUTIONS  BELONQINQ  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

1.  Brown  Animal  Sanatory  Institution.  a.  Pliysiological  Laboratory. 
3.  Francis  Qalton  Laboratory  for  Nutional  Eus:enics.  4,  Goldsmiths* 
College. 

1.  The  Brown  Animal  Sanatory  Institution  was  the  only  depart- 
ment connected  with  research  possessed  by  the  old  examining  Uni- 
Tersity  of  London.  It  was  established  in  1871,  through  the  first  note- 
worthy bequest  to  the  university,  made  in  1852.  Up  to  1900,  during 
the  64  years'  existence  of  the  university  as  a  mere  examining  body,  it 
was  the  great  exception  for  it  to  receive  a  gift.  By  the  terms  of  the 
bequest  it  was  to  be  ^'  an  institution  for  investigating,  studying,  and, 
without  charge  beyond  immediate  expenses,  endeavoring  to  cure 
maladies,  distempers,  and  ilijuries  any  quadrupeds  or  birds  useful 
to  man  may  be  found  subject  to."  The  institution  has  proved  true 
the  declaration  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  '^  that  this  is  a  good  charity, 
a  gift  peculiarly  connected  with  what  is  useful,  and  for  the  advantage 
of  mankind.''  The  hospital  f  ronfi  the  beginning  to  1913  has  treated  a 
total  number  of  about  169,000  patients,  the  great  majority  of  which 
were  horses,  dogs,  and  cats.  About  6,000  patients  are  now  treated 
annually.  Incidentally,  the  institution  became  a  fountainhead  of 
postgraduate  study  and  research  in  the  university.  In  the  laboratory 
researches  tending  to  throw  light  on  the  diseases  of  animals  are  con- 
ducted systematically,  and  a  long  line  of  distinguished  workers  in 
pathology  and  physiology  have  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  laboratories.  Provisions  are  made  for  the  admission 
of  clinical  students  to  the  hospital  and  research  students  to  the  lab- 
oratory. Valuable  investigations  are  carried'  out  for  public  bodies 
and  governmental  departments.  The  university  commission  recom- 
mends that  the  institution  and  the  Boyal  Veterinary  College^  be 
brought  into  close  promixity  in  a  central  site,  and  into  cooperation 
under  the  educational  and  financial  control  of  the  university.  This 
would  be  a  confirmation  of  the  recent  general  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  university  training  in  veterinary  science  and  re- 
search. 

2.  The  Physiological  Lahoratory^  established  by  the  senate  of  the 
university  in  1902,  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  reconstituted  uni- 
versity and  of  the  stream  of  private  gifts  stimulated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  concrete  teaching  and  research  institution  in  place  of  an 
abstract  examining  body.  It  has  been  said  to  be  the  ^'  only  example 
in  London  "  of  an  institute  devoted  solely  to  research.  The  external 
side  of  the  university  has  the  declared  policy  of  making  it  the  first 
example  of  a  series  of  special  institutes.    The  university  commis- 

>  Founded  In  1791  by  a  private  onion,  recognlied  as  the  Boyal  Veterinary  College  in 
1S7S,  and  Imving  *'  recognised  teachers  "  after  the  reconstitntion  of  the  university. 
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sion  on  the  other  hand  argue  that  qpecial  research  institates  should 
not  be  maintained  out  of  university  funds,  although  there  may  be 
room  for  independent  research  institutes  in  great  cities  like  London. 
They  recommend  the  development  of  one  great  department  of  physi- 
ology in  a  constituent  college,  which  in  this  case  would  be  University 
College,  with  its  new  building  for  the  institutes  of  physiology  and 
of  pharmacology  and  of  anatomy.  The  statement  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  laboratory  was  established  reads  as  follows : 

L  To  afford  to  the  lecturers  of  the  University  of  London  and  other  duly 
accredited  physiologists  a  place  In  which  the  results  of  current  research  can  be 
presented  by  lectures  and  by  demonstrations. 

2.  To  provide  for  advanced  students  of  physiology  opportunity  for  the  prose- 
cution of  research. 

The  blending  in  the  statement  of  the  work  of  teaching  with  re- 
search would  seem  to  differentiate  the  physiological  laboratory  from 
independent  trusts  purely  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  like 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  The  sound  doctrine  of  the 
statement  and  the  successful  work  of  the  laboratory  have  given  a 
needed  impulse  to  research  in  the  University  of  London  and  may 
afford  an  example  to  other  universities.^ 

8.  The  Francis  Odlton  Laboratory  for  National  Eugenics^  founded 
in  1904,  by  gift,  forms,  with  the  Drapers'  Company  Biometric  Labo- 
ratory, another  benefaction,  a  department  of  applied  statistics.  The 
department,  one  of  the  jBrst  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  is  a  research 
department  ^  for  the  study  of  those  agencies  under  social  control  that 
may  improve  or  impair  the  racial  qualities  of  future  generations, 
either  physically  or  mentally.'^  In  addition  to  the  work  of  its  labo- 
ratories, the  department  collects  statistical  material  bearing  on  its 
subjects  and  seeks  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  eugenics  by  profes- 
sional instruction,  publications,  public  lectures,  and  experimental  or 
observational  work.  By  an  appeal  to  the  public  and  the  generosity 
of  a  donor,  a  building  with  proper  equipment  is  just  being  completed 
for  this  department  at  University  College.  This  will  fulfill  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  royal  commission  to  keep  departments  primarily 
for  research  "  in  close  touch  with  and  proximity  to  one  of  the  univer- 
sity teaching  centers."  This  is  the  latest  act  enforcing  the  considered 
policy  of  not  separating  research  institutes  from  teaching  institutions 
or  segregating  a  graduate  faculty  from  other  faculties. 

4.  Ooldamiths^  College  is  another  gift  to  the  reconstituted  uni- 
versity. The  Worshipful  Ciompany  of  Goldsmiths  founded  it  in 
1891  as  the  Goldsmiths'  Company's  Technical  and  Becreative  In* 
stitute.  The  extensive  buildings  and  grounds  were  presented  to  the 
university  in  1904.    The  college  is  managed  by  a  delegacy  appointed 

&CL  Cb.  XV,  "AdvAiiced  Study  and  Besearch,  etc** 
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annually  by  the  senate  and  consisting  of  18  members  representing 
the -senate,  the  Goldsmiths'  company,  and  the  county  councils  ccm- 
tributing  to  its.  support.  There  are  five  departments  in  the  col- 
lie— teachers'  training,  science,  engineering,  building,  and  art. 
The  first  and  last  departments  only  carry  on  day  work.  The  train- 
ing college  is  the  largest  in  the  country,  but  its  work  is  not  ordi- 
narily to  extmd  beyond  the  standard  of  the  pass  degree.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  give  only  a  two  years'  course  to  those  who 
had  passed  the  matriculation  or  an  equivalent  entrance  test.  In 
view  of  the  size  and  location  of  the  day  training  college,  the  royal 
commission  reconmiended  that  it  should  be  continued  for  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  and  also  the  school  of  art.  The  commission 
enunciated  the  principle  that  "  a  great  university  may  quite  prop- 
erly endeavor  to  show  how  elementary  school  teachers  can  best  be 
prepared  for  their  profession  on  l^e  basis  of  a  good  general  educa- 
tion by  instruction  which,  though  of  university  standard,  does  not 
involve  the  expenditure  of  time  and  the  strain  which  a  full  course 
for  a  university  degree  entails.'' 

In  this  connection  the  London  day  training  college  comes  into 
view.  It  was  founded  in  1902  under  the  auspices  of  the  London 
County  Council,  and  admitted,  in  1909,  as  a  school  of  the  university 
in  the  faculty  of  arts  in  pedagogy.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  a  strictly 
professional  or  normal  school  only,  doing  work  preparing  for  the 
teaching  profession.  Under  the  regulations  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, it  trains  teacher  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  also  admits  other  advanced  students  and  those  preparing  for 
the  universiiy  higher  diploma  in  pedagogy.  The  latter  are  ad- 
vanced students  and  those  making  a  special  study  of  some  branch 
of  educational  method,  history,  or  organization.  Undergraduates 
of  the  University  of  London  must  have  passed  the  matriculation 
examination  or  an  equivalent  and  be  "  four  year  students."  Grad- 
uates of  a  university  or  persons  with  equivalent  qualifications  may 
become  "one-year  students."  Postgraduate  students  devoting  their 
whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  college  during  the  year  of  training 
receive  instruction  in  the  theory,  history,  and  practice  of  educa- 
tion in  preparation  for  the  teacher's  diploma  of  the  university. 
Well-equipped  London  secondary  schools  are  used  for  practical  in- 
struction, in  addition  to  the  two  demonstration  schools  attached  to 
the  college. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  college  is  limited  to  the  normal- 
school  courses  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  and  classes  in 
nature  study,  clay  modeling,  drawing,  music,  physical  training, 
handicraft  instruction,  and  needlework.  Undergraduates  taking  a 
four  years'  oourse  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  board  of  educa- 
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tion  and  those  of  the  university  for  bachelors'  degrees  attend  at  other 
colleges  of  the  university  for  their  degree  courses.^  The  royal  com- 
mission recommend  the  elevation  of  the  training  college  from  a 
"^  school  of  the  university  "  to  become  the  ^  university  department  of 
education,"  with  the  possible  representation  of  the  county  council  in 
the  government  of  the  school,  and  the  preservation  of  the  privileges 
of  the  students  within  the  tax-paying  area.  The  principles  recognized 
and  the  governmental  arrangements  proposed  throw  light  on  the 
difficult  problem  of  coordinating  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States. 

A  cursory  survey  of  the  university,  beginning  at  its  center,  and  of 
the  institutions  belonging  to  it,  does  not  need  for  the  present  purposes 
to  cover  the  numerous  institutions  in  the  outer  circles  of  the  univer- 
sity, grouped  as  "  schools  of  the  university  "  and  '^  institutions  having 
recognized  teacher&"*  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  a  modem  urban  university  and  the  principal 
lessons  it  has  to  teach.  It  is  more  than  a  storehouse  of  knowledge 
accumulated  in  the  past  It  is  a  central  power  house  connected  with 
all  the  substations  in  which  are  generating  the  varied  forces  of  our 
complex  civilization.  Besponsive  to  every  demand  of  society,  it 
records  and,  in  turn,  endeavors  to  direct  all  great  social  movements. 
What  an  imprint  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  after,  is  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  1  The  European  revolution  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  developing  in  France  in  a  political  revolution 
and  in  England  resulting  in  a  literary  and  religious  revolution,  in 
no  smaU  degree  originates  the  university.  It  breathes  the  spirit 
that  brought  forth  the  reform  bill  of  1882,  which  was  also  the 
period  of  the  birth  of  the  university.  It  bears  4he  mark  in  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  the  newer  studies  and  of  its  various  organiza- 
tions of  each  successive  important  movement  in  thought  and  society. 
Our  review  has  already  pointed  out  a  number  of  the  coincidences  of 
the  development  of  the  university's  activities  in  connection  with  those 
of  the  times. 

The  advance  in  the  material  sciences  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  well  as  of  certain  social  and  political  philosophies, 
was  immediately  recognized  in  the  curriculum.  The  age  of  steam  and 
the  railroad  caused  applied  science  to  follow  pure  science.  The 
exhibition  of  1851  turned  attention  to  fine  arts  and  a  wider  appli- 
cation of  the  sciences.  The  increasing  predominance  of  the  industrial 
age,  with  the  progress  of  invention  and  the  competition  of  Germany, 
inultiplied  technical  institutions.  Benewed  attention  to  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  sciences  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  social 
ara  succeeding  the  industrial  age,  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 

>  Ct  Cb.  XIV,  *' Applied  Science  and  Profeedonal  Bducatton/'  pp.  211-212.       •  Cf .  Table  «. 
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oentary.  The  heralding  of  the  advent  of  a  national  system  of  educa- 
ticm  by  the  parliamentary  educational  acts  from  1870  on  is  reflected 
by  the  planting  of  training  schools  and  the  university's  provision 
for  teaching  as  a  profession.  The  admission  of  women  to  degrees  in 
1878  and  university  coeducation  are  among  the  first  successes  of  the 
woman's  movement.  Greater  London  realized  by  the  constitution  of 
the  London  County  Council  in  1888  hastened  the  reconstitution  of  the 
university  with  ^  the  main  purpose  of  strengthening  the  ties  between 
the  university  and  the  instituticms  engaged  in  higher  education  with- 
in the  appointed  radius  of  80  miles."  The  natiimal  propaganda  of 
imperialism,  especially  after  the  Boer  War,  led  to  the  advance  of  the 
spirit  of  imperialism  pari  passu  with  the  municipal  spirit  within  the 
university.  The  holding  of  university  examinations  throughout  the 
Empire  had  prepared  the  way  for  this.  It  has  recently  reached  the 
point  of  the  arrangement  of  intercollegiate  lectures  upon  imperial 
subjects.  The  strength  of  these  two  developments  has  so  impressed 
some  of  the  parties  now  discussing  university  reforms  that  they  deal 
with  it  as  a  twofold  institution — ^municipal  and  imperial. 

The  features  attributed  to  a  modem  or  civic  imiversity  and  aimed 
at  by  the  University  of  London  are  summed  up  in  common  parlance 
by  Uie  phrase,  the  democratization  of  education.  This  includes  much 
more  than  widening  the  range  of  subjects  taught  and  attempting  to 
put  the  modem  disciplines  upon  an  equality  with  the  ancient  ones. 
It  calls  for  a  university  government  upon  a  widely  representative 
basis,  including  the  classes  and  interests  involved,  and  even  the  bene- 
ficiaries in  the  form  of  the  student  and  graduate  bodies,  known  «s  the 
^  students  representative  council  and  convocation."  ^  The  University 
of  London  has  followed  the  principle  to  such  lengths  that  the  com- 
plaint is  common  concerning  the  cumbersomeness  of  legislation  and 
the  inefficiency  in  the  executive  with  a  senate  of  56  members.  The 
essence  of  freedom  in  the  lehrfreiheU  and  lemfreiheit  of  the  ancient 
universities  ia  extended  in  practice  in  London  as  a  modem  tmiversity 
in  the  abolition  of  distinctions  on  account  of  race,  of  religion,  of 
politics,  of  class,  or  of  sex.  Further  extension  of  freedom  is  loudly 
called  for  to  allow  the  teacher  to  make  his  own  syllabus  and  set  his 
own  examinations  and  to  give  the  student  opportunity  to  be  judged 
by  his  whole  record  instead  of  by  one  or  two  formal  examinations. 
This  would  be  to  attain  the  freedom  of  an  American  university. 

A  note  of  the  civic  university  has  been  the  intermingling  of  gen- 
eral, professional,  and  technical  education.  This  has  been  carried  to 
such  an  extent  in  London,  in  part  due  to  the  ramification  of  the  uni- 
versity through  institutions  of  all  kinds,  that  it  is  asserted  there  is  a 
tendency  to  a  looseness  of  educational  standard  and  a  loss  of  uni- 
versity ideals. 

&Cf.  Cb.  IZ,  "Organisation  and  Administration  of  UnlTersitiee»"  p.  169. 
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The  University  of  London  announced  at  the  beginning,  what 
almost  of  necessity  has  become  a  sign  of  a  ciTic  university,  the  reduc- 
tion to  a  minimum  of  the  cost  of  education  to  the  student,  approxi- 
mating a  free  education.  Over  against  this,  the  laboratory  methods 
of  instruction  insisted  upon  in  these  institutions  greatly  increased 
tiie  cost  of  teaching.  The  natural  outcome  is  that  State  aid  for  the 
scale  of  expenditure  adopted  is  a  necessity,  and  private  benevolence 
must  also  be  increased.  State  aid  as  a  chief  means  of  support  has 
intensified  in  the  civic  university  the  sense  of  obligation  belonging 
to  all  universities  to  serve  the  State.^  For  this  purpose,  specialized 
courses  and  schools  have  been  organised,  investigations  and  research 
undertaken  within  the  college  walls,  and  extramural  activities  to 
serve  the  public  promoted  in  various  forms  of  university  extension. 
The  University  of  London  brings  out  the  characteristic  features  of  a 
civic  university  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Since  its  reorganization  in 
1900  it  has  become  the  greatest  aggregation  on  earth  of  State,  munici- 
pal, church,  and  private  ^^  not-conducted- for-profit ''  foundations. 
An  American  university  president  referred  to  it  as  the  diijeeta 
membra  of  a  giant,  and  in  consequence  weak  and  powerless.  If  he 
had  studied  deeper,  he  would  have  alluded  to  the  disjecta  membra 
as  gathered  in  superabundance  and  united  by  ligaments,  and  in  some 
cases  by  wires,  and  only  lacking,  with  some  sloughing  off,  a  unifying 
and  vivifjring  nervous  system  to  make  a  veritable  giant  in  strength 
and  power. 

To  accomplish  this  was  the  aim  of  the  royal  commission  ap- 
pointed in  1909  and  reporting  in  1913,*  after  four  years  of  gathering 
of  evidence  from  scores  of  eminent  authorities.  In  addition,  the 
commission  held  72  sittings  for  deliberation.  The  reconstitution  of 
the  university  in  1900  was  a  half-way  measure  based  upon  com- 
promise. It  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  university, 
but  soon  the  operation  of  the  new  constitution  made  its  defects  ap- 
parent. By  1908  the  university  senate  petitioned  for  another  royal 
commissicHi,  especially  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  university  and 
the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology.  The  amalgama- 
tion in  the  latter  institution  in  1907  as  a  result  of  another  royal  com- 
mission of  important  scientific  collies  made  it  appear  as  a  nucleus 
of  a  possible  second  univensity,  and  the  apex  of  technological  instruc- 
tion in  the  Kingdom.  The  threatened  development  of  expensive 
duplications  and  the  schism  in  43ie  field  of  education  precipitated  the 
petition  of  the  senate.  The  jealousies  of  the  smaller  institutions 
against  the  larger,  aroused  by  the  pending  incorporation  into  the 
imiversity  of  University  and  King's  Colleges,  accentuated  the  diffi- 
culties between  the  external  and  internal  sides  of  the  university. 

s  Ct  Ch.  Xn,  "*  state  Aid  and  Visitation.** 
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In  short,  the  progress  of  the  university  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
twentieth  centnry  made  London  and  the  Eknpire  c(»scioiia  of  the 
university.  It  was  ready  for  a  new  stage  of  developm^sit,  in  which 
it  should  avail  itself  of  the  many  valuable  experiments  it  had  made. 

The  review  of  these  eiq>erinientB  and  an  extensive  study  of  present- 
day  university  problems,  inspired  by  the  high  purpose  of  recommend* 
ing  principles  and  plans  for  inaugurating  the  fourth  and  possibly 
pennanent  stage  of  the  university,  in  the  final  report  of  the  eommis- 
sioneni  deserve  to  be  summarized  and  commented  upon.  Under 
the  heading,  ^'The  Essentials  of  University  Education/'  the  re- 
port lays  down  five  principles  susceptible  of  universal  applica- 
tion. The  first  is  '^  that  students  should  work  in  constant  association 
with  their  fellow  stud^its,  of  their  own  and  other  faculties, 
in  dose  contact  with  their  teachers;  and  that  they  should  pur* 
sue  their  work  when  young  and  able  to  devote  their  whole  time  to 
it"  At  the  beginning  this  reviipcs  the  ideal  of  the  ancient  universi- 
ties, in  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  modem,  of  a  commnnity  of  youth- 
ful students  and  teachers  whoUy  devoted  to  learning,  and  favors  if 
pofisible  a  residential  and  tutorial  system.  The  second  essential  is 
that  ^  in  the  university,  knowledge  is  pursued  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  informaticm,  but  always  with  reference  to  the  attainment  of  truth." 

This  differentiates  university  work  in  its  nature  and  aim  from  that  of  a 
secondary  school  In  which  definite  tasks  are  prescribed,  and  pupils  wta  plastic 
minds  are  mentaUy  and  moraUy  trained  by  the  orderly  exercise  of  aU  their 
activities;  also  from  that  of  the  technical  or  professional  schools  in  which 
theoretical  teaching  is  largely  directed  by  the  application  of  ascertained  facts 
to  practical  purposes. 

This  sets  up  as  a  standard  of  admission  to  a  university  college 
the  completing  of  a  secondary  school  course  and  recognizes  the  touch 
of  liberal  education  in  a  university.  Thirdly,  it  is  asserted  that 
^  there  should  be  close  association  of  undergraudate  and  postgraduate 
work."  It  will  surprise  many  Americans  that  this  point  is  elevated 
into  an  essential,  but  it  represents  almost  a  universal  Old  World 
practice.*  "A  superuniversity- "*  is  an  American  development  re- 
pugnant to  European  notions.  Fourthly,  ^'special  research  insti* 
tutes  should  not  form  part  of  the  university  organization."  It  is 
contended  that  the  recent  continental  establishment  of  independent 
research  institutes  is  in  the  experimental  sta^e,  and  is  intended  to 
undertake  work  in  branches  of  knowledge  outside  the  ordinary  scope 
of  a  university,  and  to  pursue  longer  and  more  elaborate  investiga- 
tions than  the  time  of  university  students  and  teachers  would  per- 
mit The  Carnegie  Institution,  of  Washington,  is  mentioned  as  an 
mdependent  trust  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  having  no 

^CL  Ch.  XT,  ''Advanced  Stndj  and  BeaeanA  without  Oradoate  School^"  ppt  218-219. 
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relation  to  the  university  problem.  Fifthly,  "  the  establishment  of  a 
university  press  under  full  university  control  is  an  essential  function 
of  the  university."  Sixthly,  ^^technological  instruction  should  be 
included  among  the  functions  of  a  university,  but  it  should  not  be  of 
a  narrow  utilitarian  kind.  From  the  practical  point  of  view  of  in- 
dustrial  progi*ess  the  university  treatment  of  technology  as  based 
upon  a  thorough  grounding  in  pure  science  is  of  the  highest  value  and 
importance." 

In  the  preceding  sentence  the  commission  fun  a  line  of  demarca* 
tion  between  university  technological  instruction  and  that  for  strictly 
trade  purposes  carried  on  in  polytechnics  and  trade  schools.  .  The 
principle  is  given  which  might  well  be  applied  in  the  coordination 
of  professional  or  higher  engineering  as  taught  in  the  university, 
and  mechanic  arts  as  taught  in  the  college  of  agriculture  and  me- 
chanic arts.' 

Seventhly,  ^^a  degree  should  signify  that  a  university  education 
has  been  received."  This  involves  some  form  of  tests  or  examina- 
tions.' While  the  report  regards  the  granting  of  degrees  as  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  a  university,  it  safeguards  against  the 
view  that  the  giving  and  taking  of  degrees  is  the  real  end  of  the  uni- 
versity's existence.  A  pronouncement  revolutionary  and  counter  to 
English  practice  is  made  against  external  examinations  and  the 
award  of  degrees  upon  examination  alone.' 

The  report  adds  other  things  which,  thou^  not  essential  to  the 
nature  of  a  university,  are  desirable  in  a  city  university.  For  exam- 
ple, the  urban  univer^ty  ^^  should  offer  as  good  education  to  its  even- 
ing as  to  its  day  students."  It  should  provide  locally  for  university 
extension.  In  particular,  it  shoiQd  maintain  a  special  center  for 
work  done  in  conjunction  with  the  Workers'  Education  Association.* 

The  report  enumerates  seven  conditions  necessary  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  foregoing  aims. 

1.  The  basis  of  university  work  must  be  a  preparatory  "general 
education  in  a  wide  range  of  study,  giving  the  power  of  accurate 
expression  and  orderly  thought,  together  with  moral  training."  Sev- 
eral inferences  follow,  extremely  suggestive  for  colleges  in  the  United 
States.  Secondary  school  work  should  be  completed  before  entering 
college;  though,  owing  to  the  increased  number  of  departments  of 
study,  the  college  may  teach  the  elements  of  some  subsidiary  subjects. 
The  secondary  school  is  the  primary  place  for  a  general  education. 
Specialization  in  schools  is  desirable  after  the  age  of  16.  It  would 
then  be  well  for  pupils  to  remain  in  school  for  two  additional  years, 
intending  university  students  making  some  definite  preparation  for 

'- -  -  -  ■  ^ 

s  Cf.  Ch.  XrV,  "Applied  Science  and  FrofeBslonal  Education,  p.  205,  paaslm. 
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the  faculty  they  propose  to  enter.  Herein  certainly  room  is  made 
for  the  American  jmiior  college.  The  opinion  is  advanced,  still 
startling  to  many  in  the  United  States,  that  any  sound  general  educa- 
tion should  be  sufficient  to  secure  admission  to  college  and  that  a 
school-leaving  certificate  as  in  Scotland  (and  we  may  add  in  the 
Western  States)  in  lieu  of  an  entrance  examination  should  be  ac- 
cepted. 

2.  ^^Homogeneity  of  university  classes"  is  requisite.  Students 
must  not  be  combined  in  the  same  classes  unless  they  are  qualified 
to  work  together  by  having  met  equivalent  standards  for  admission 
as  candidates  for  degrees. 

3.  ^A  university  quarter  "  is  advocated  in  the  interests  of  economy 
and  efficiency  and  to  make  visible  to  the  public  a  great  seal  of  learn- 
ing. The  first  essential  of  corporate  life  in  a  university  asd  the  felt 
disadvantages  of  the  present  wide  dispersal  of  university  institu- 
tions in  London  call  for  a  policy  of  centralization. 

4.  The  establishment  of  residential  hostels  and  the  promotion  of 
university  societies  and  their  accommodation  in  central  university 
buildings  are  sequels  to  the  fundamental  fraternal  idea  of  a  uni- 
versity.^ 

5.  The  creation  of  a  proper  university  professoriate  requires  that 
the  university  appoint,  pay,  pension,  and  dismiss  its  teachers.^ 
This  is  proved  by  the  inadequate  results  of  the  experiment  of  the 
University  of  London  in  dividing  the  responsibility  for  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers  with  other  bodies. 

6.  ^  The  teachers  should,  under  certain  safeguards,  have  control  of 
the  education  and  examinations  of  their  students."  It  is  hard  for 
an  American  professor  to  appreciate  the  force  of  this  recommenda- 
tion, since  he  makes  the  syllabus  of  his  own  courses  and  sets  his  own 
examinations.  In  London  the  teacher  is  bound  by  a  hard  and  fast 
syllabus  largely  made  by  others  and  submits  his  students  to  external 
examiners. 

7.  "The  university  must  have  complete  financial  control  of  all 
the  institutions  within  it.  This  ccmtrol  should  be  vested  in  a  small 
council  or  senate,  acting  as  the  supreme  executive  body  of  the 
university."  This  condition  is  a  great  keynote  of  the  report,  scarcely 
second  to  the  keynote  struck  in  the  first  essential  of  any  university, 
namely,  that  of  a  corporate  life  of  students  and  teachers.  While 
the  condition  is  a  sound  one  for  any  university,  it  is  a  necessity  for 
the  coordination  of  institutions  in  London,  and  may  well  be  applied 
in  the  coordination  of  institutions  in  different  localities  in  American 
States.* 


» Ct  Ch.  XVni,  "  student  Life,"  pp.  244-245. 
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The  essentials  of  a  university  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
realization  of  them  require  fiindamental  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  university.^  The  report  proposes  a  less  cumbersome  and  more 
centralhsed  and  at  the  same  time  widely  representative  government 
than  the  present  one.  It  would  diflerentiaie  legislative  and  executive 
functions,  educational  and  financial  administration,  and  coordinate 
them  by  advisory  bodies.  The  report  would  substitute  for  the  existing 
senate  '  of  56  members  representing  various  interests  two  bodies,  the 
court,  a  widely  rq)resentative  body  consisting  of  about  200  members, 
which  would  include  a  minority  representation  of  the  teachers  and 
of  the  graduates,  and  a  majority  of  distinguished  laymen  appointed 
by  outside  governmental  and  professional  bodies  concerned.  *  This 
would  be  the  supreme  govttning  body  of  the  university,  and  it  alone 
would  have  legislative  functions.  The  small  senate  of  15  members, 
including  the  diancellor,  the  vice  chancelk>r,  the  chairman  of  convo- 
cation, and  2  representatives  of  the  teachers,  would  be  the  execu- 
tive body,  with  full  financial  power.  It  would  have  full  powers  as 
to  educational  policies,  except  for  the  reservation  to  the  faculties  of 
statutory  control  over  courses  of  study,  examinations,  and  qualifica- 
tions for  degrees,  etc.  It  would  have  the  power  of  appointment  of 
university  officers  and  teachers,  and  of  administrative  business  gen- 
erally. It  is  contemplated  that  a  majority  of  the  senate  will  be  promi- 
nent laymen  and  business  experts,  5  appointed  by  the  Crown,  2  by 
the  court,  2  by  the  London  County  Council,  and  1  by  the  corporation 
of  the  city  of  London  for  terms  of  years* 

The  report  proposes  that  but  one  of  the  three  existing  standing 
ccmmiittees  should  survive,  namely,  the  academic  council ;  the  council 
for  external  students  and  the  university  extension  board  being 
dropped  in  the  interests  of  unification.  The  new  academic  council 
would  consist  of  the  vice  chancellor  as  chairman,  the  deans  of  the 
faculties,  8  members  of  the  faculties  elected  by  the  faculties  in  o<xn- 
mon  session,  and  1  teacher  appointed  by  the  senate  to  represent  each 
group  of  studies  in  respect  of  whidi  schools  of  the  university  have 
been  recognized,  but  for  which  no  faculty  has  been  constituted.  The 
academic  council  would  be  a  small  body  in  the  first  instance  of  16 
m6mb»*s,  including  at  least  1  member  of  each  of  the  faculties,  but 
not  constituted  on  the  basis  of  proportional  representation.  The  func- 
tions of  the  council  would  be  mainly  advisory,  to  insure  that  the 
senate  should  have  before  it  the  opinion  of  the  professoriate  upon 
educational  questions  affecting  tiie  university  as  a  whole.  Executive 
functions  as  regards  educational  matters  might  be  delegated  to  the 
council  by  the  senate.    The  report  mentions  a — 

committee  for  technology,  an  executive  committee  of  the  senate  intmsted  with 

the  administration  of  aU  matters  cwmected  with  the  faculty  of  technology,  ex- 

- 
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oepting  finance  and  Uie  aiq[)olntment  of  professors  and  readers,  In  respect  of 
wblch  its  powers  would  be  advisory. 

It  is  easy  to  infer  that  this  committee  is  proposed  as  a  matter  of 
expediency  &>r  the  time  being,  bs  it  is  not  logically,  like  the  first  three 
bodies,  a  consistent  part  of  the  proposed  governmental  scheme. 
Strong  objection  has  been  made  to  this  item  of  the  report  by  friends 
of  the  report. 

The  convocation  would  be  continued  substantially  as  it  exists.  It 
would  elect  the  chancellor  for  life  and  the  chairman  of  convocation 
(who  would  be  members  both  of  the  court  and  the  senate),  as  well 
as  20  members  of  the  court.  The  proposed  discontinuance  of  the 
council  for  external  students  leaves  the  convocation  without  an  or- 
ganized representation  of  the  external  side  of  the  imiversity  among 
the  governing  bodies.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  a  large  part 
of  the  agitation  against  the  report.  The  majority  of  the  convocation 
having  been  external  students  looks  with  suspicion  upon  the  shifting 
of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  university  from  the  external  to  the 
internal  side. 

The  report  would  continue  the  students'  representative  council, 
giving  it  power  to  appoint  two  representatives  on  the  court,  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  right  of  access  to  the  university  authorities  by  petition. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THB  UNIVERSITY. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  convocation,  the  students'  representative 
council,  and  the  faculties  do  not  belong  to  the  government  of  the  uni- 
versity, but  represent  its  threefold  constituency,  graduates,  students, 
and  teachers,  of  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  the  teachers  are 
the  chief  body.  Accordingly  a  striking  part  of  the  report  is  the 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  faculties  as  the  basis  of  university  organiza- 
tion.   The  report  reads: 

The  faculty  should  consist  either  wholly  or  in  the  main  of  the  university 
professors  (including  honorary  and  associate  professors)  of  the  subjects  com- 
prised within  the  faculty;  of  the  university  readers  (including  honorary  and 
associate  readers)  in  subjects  for  which  the  university  has  not  provided  pro-  * 
f eflsorships ;  and  of  such  other  teachers  and  officers  appointed  by  the  university 
as  the  faculty  may  co-opt.  The  vice  chancellor  should  be  a  member  ex  officio 
of  ev«7  faculty.  A  faculty  is  not  confined  to  a  single  institution,  but  embraces 
properly  qualified  teachers  of  subjects  who  have  been  appointed  by  the 
university. 

The  report  proposes  the  organization  of  departments  as  the  units 
in  the  faculty.    It  says : 

In  the  same  way  as  the  faculty,  which  consists  of  the  principal  teachers  of 
the  group  of  subjects  comprised  within  it,  is  thought  of  as  extending  beyond  the 
lines  of  individual  constituent  colleges,  so  the  several  subjects  within  the  fac- 
ulty should  be  organized  into  departments,  which  may,  if  necessary,  extend 
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beyond  an  Individual  college.  Any  two  colleges  between  which  a  department  Is 
divided  should  be  in  such  proximity  as  to  allow  of  effective  supervision  by  a 

single  head. 

One  can  not  fail  to  note  the  skill  with  which  the  commission  makes 
the  faculties  a  fundamental  factor  toward  the  unification  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Under  the  powers  of  faculties  the  report  treats  "'  professorial  ez- 

<iminations,^'  a  reform  previously  referred  to. 

The  head  of  each  department,  and  under  his  direction  the  other  teach^«  in 
tils  department,  wiU  be  the  examiners  in  the  department,  but  in  the  public  ex- 
Dminations  one  or  two  assessors  appointed  by  the  faculty  wUl  be  conjoined  with 
him. 

To  safeguard  the  standard  of  a  degree  amidst  the  varying  exami- 
nations allowed,  the  report,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  for  stand- 
ards of  admission  and  instruction,  provides  that — 

the  faculties  shall  be  assured  by  reports  from  boards  of  studies  that  the  range 
of  study  in  a  subject  as  treated  by  different  teachers  shall  broadly  be  the  same, 
and  from  its  assessors  that  the  standard  of  the  examinations  and  other  tests 
shall  broadly  be  the  same. 

Turning  from  the  instructional  to  the  institutional  organization 
of  the  university,  the  report  recommends  the  establishment  of  con- 
stituent colleges  and  university  departments. 

The  constituent  colleges  will  be  educational  institutions  which  are  either 
established  by  the  university  or  which  are  strong  enough  in  one  or  more  facul- 
ties to  comply  with  the  conditions  for  incorporation,  and  which  transfer  to  the 
university  the  financial  and  educational  control  of  their  work  in  one  or  more  of 
those  faculties. 

No  institution  shaU  be  considered  strong  enough  to  become  a  constituent 
college  in  any  faculty  unless  it  is  able  to  provide  a  full  course  for  the  first  and 
higher  degrees  awarded  in  that  faculty.  Each  constituent  college  will  be  man- 
aged by  a  delegacy  similar  to  those  already  appointed  for  University  and  King's 
OoUeges.  The  university  departmoits  will  be  departments  dealing  with  ti  single 
subject  of  study,  or  with  a  group  of  studies  of  less  range  than  a  faculty,  whether 
established  by  the  university  or  placed  under  its  financial  and  educational  con- 
trol. 

Bach  university  department  will  be  managed  by  a  delegacy  similar  to  those 
already  appointed  for  University  and  King's  GoUeges.  Constituent  coUeges  and 
unlverdty  departments  will  have  a  departmental  organization  according  to  sub- 
jects of  study. 

The  summary  of  the  report  up  to  this  point  will  enable  one  to 
catch  the  scheme  of  the  commission.  The  nucleus  of  the  university 
is  the  coordination  of  faculties  and  of  ^^constituent  colleges"  and 
of  "  university  departments "  through  a  central  administration  and 
financial  control,  reenforced  by  a  central  site  for  buildings  to  accom- 
modate the  administration,  and  certain  institutions  alike  in  kind. 
Outside  the  site  of  the  ^  university  quarter  "  to  be  built,  it'  would  be 
expected  to  strengthen  university  centers  in  connection  with  existing 
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institutions  for  specific  purposes  and  to  concentrate  the  area  of  the 
university  for  "  constituent  colleges  "  and  "  university  departments  " 
within  the  administrative  county  of  London. 

Bloomsbury,  the  seat  of  University  College  and  of  the  British 
Museum,  is  recommended  by  the  commission  as  the  most  suitable 
place  in  which  "to  create  a  university  quarter,  which  would  prob- 
ably do  more  than  anything  else  to  convince  the  London  public  that 
the  university  was  a  reality."  The  Imperial  College  of  Science, 
surrounded  by  the  scientific  collections  of  the  Government  at  South 
Ken^ngton,  would  remain  undisturbed,  according  to  the  report. 
This  recommendation  has  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  dis- 
cussions are  apt  to  rage  about  sites,  local  interests  being  involved. 
If  an  impartial  jury  of  scholars  from  abroad  were  impaneled  to  de- 
cide the  case,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  they  would  sustain  the 
report  in  this  matter. 

The  report  in  theory,  having  established  a  unified  central  teach- 
ing university,  faces  the  problem  how  Jbest  to  link  up  with  the  uni- 
versity, without  lowering  its  standard,  the  remaining  provision  for 
higher  education  in  London  and  the  home  counties.  The  answer  is 
to  continue  the  present  regulations  and  make  them  more  strict  for 
recognizing  schools  of  the  university.  These  would  be  reckoned  as 
independent  university  centers  which  would  in  time  become  con- 
stituent colleges  if  within  the  administrative  county  of  London,  or 
parts  of  a  new  university  for  southeast  England  if  outside  that  area. 

When  institutions  are  not  devoted  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively 
to  university  work,  groups  of  departments  in  university  work  may 
be  recognized  as  schools.  This  recognition  of  schools  in  "  mixed " 
institutions  should  be  limited  to  those  which  may  ultimately  become 
independent  university  centers.  To  insure  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  report  the  following  new  conditions  are  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  schools  of  the  university :  The  university  should 
be  represented  on  the  governing  board  of  each  school.  The  principal 
teachers  should  form  an  advisory  board  on  academic  matters.  The 
university  should  have  some  voice  in  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
and  the  titie  of  "professor"  or  "reader,"  except  in  theological 
schools,  is  to  be  conferred  only  by  the  university. 

The  additional  conditions  for  the  recognition  of  schools  in 
^ mixed"  institutions  give  the  university  a  power  to  require  the 
coordination  of  the  work  of  the  center  with  the  work  elsewhe<;e,  to 
satisfy  itself  that  the  staffing  and  laboratories  are  adequate,  and  that 
there  is  a  group  of  qualified  teachers  fitted  to  give  instruction  covering 
all  the  subjects  of  a  degree  course  in  some  one  faculty.  These  conditions 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  system  of  recognizing  teachers 
in  institutions  otherwise  unconnected  with  the  university  should 
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cease,  and  that  as  a  rule  polytechnics  should  not  attempt  to  become 
schools  of  the  university.  These  logical  conclusions  have  been  natur- 
ally a  source  of  opposition  to  the  report.  The  proposed  abandon- 
ment of  the  interesting  experiment  of  the  university  recognition  of 
individual  teachers,  an  experiment  which  has  been  received  with 
favor  in  some  quarters  in  the  United  States,  should  be  especially 
iioted.  The  practice  is  an  outcome  of  extreme  individualism,  as  over 
against  the  cooperative  and  institutional  ideas  of  the  present. 

Consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  exalting  the  professoriate  within 
the  university,  the  report  urges  that  the  principal  teachers  in  the 
'*  schools  "  should  be  grouped  with  reference  to  the  faculties  to  which 
their  subjects  of  study  belong,  but  should  not  unless  appointed  by  the 
university  be  members  of  the  university  faculties.  These  groups  of 
teachers  should  constitute  boards  of  studies  in  their  respective  facul- 
ties. These  boards,  with  the  assistance  of  committees  they  might  ap- 
point under  the  approval  of  the  senate,  would  prepare  the  curricula 
and  syllabuses  of  the  courses  for  degrees.  The  continuance  is  urged 
of  the  present  practice  of  the  inclusion  on  the  committees  of  "  other 
persons  "  who  are  not  teachers  in  the  "  schools." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  commission  approves  of  the  experiment 
of  connecting  in  the  faculty  councils  of  the  university,  professors 
with  practitioners,  the  theoretical  expert  in  the  university  with  the 
prominent  expert  in  the  professions,  sciences,  and  arts  at  work  in 
the  outside  world. 

The  commissicm  approached  the  subject  of  external  degrees  as  one 
**  which  has  aroused  in  the  past  the  most  acute  and  bitter  contro- 
versy." They  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  demand  for  them 
will  decrease  or  disappear  with  the  multiplication  and  accessi- 
bility of  universities,  and  with  the  "better  understanding  of  the 
value  of  a  university  training."  They  conclude  since  the  University 
of  London  was  their  originator  that  external  degrees  must  be  re- 
tained for  the  present.  External  students  should  be  known  as  "  un- 
attached." External  candidates,  however,  are  to  be  excluded  from 
examinations  in  medicine  and  engineering,  as  these  subjects  require 
in  practice  something  more  than  a  mere  test  of  knowledge  afforded 
by  an  examination. 

The  pronouncement  of  the  commission  on  external  degrees  after 
the  many  years  of  experience  in  the  University  of  London  should 
stay  the  tendency  in  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  some  institu- 
tions to  grant  degrees  for  what  they  call  university  extension  work. 
They  may  acknowledge  the  value  of  proper  correspondence  schools 
and  their  certificates  for  certain  persons  and  purposes,  but  they 
should  teach  the  public  the  sharp  distinction  between  this  external 
work  and  certificates  and  the  college  training  and  degreea 
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Pursuing  their  policy  of  concentration,  the  commission  would  end 
the  practice  of  holding  examinations  for  degrees  of  the  university 
in  the  colonies.  This  practice  discourages  the  establishment  of 
teaching  universities  in  those  countries  and  imposes  curricula 
planned  for  the  needs  of  students  at  home,  instead  of  those  for  the 
needs  of  candidates  in  the  colonies.  The  university  having  been  a 
model  on  which  universities  had  been  founded  in  India,  in  South 
Africa,  and  in  New  Zealand,  in  reforming  itself  wishes  to  set  an 
example  for  them  to  substitute  teaching  for  examining  universities. 
It  is  intended  that  the  university  shall  fulfill  imperial  functions  of 
more  real  value  than  handing  out  syllabuses,  examination  papers, 
and  degrees  in  distant  countries.  It  is  hoped  that  the  university  will 
be  a  center  to  which  students  from  the  whole  Empire  will  come  in 
larger  numbers.  The  university  at  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  in 
close  touch  with  the  colonial  office  and  the  board  of  education,  could 
help  colonial  governments  with  its  advice  and  by  the  issuance  of 
certificates  which  might  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  tests  required  of 
English  students. 

No  space  can  be  given  here  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
the  report  elaborated  by  the  commission  in  the  proposed  treatment 
and  reorganization  of  the  faculties.  The  report  labors  patiently  and 
judiciously  to  set  up  models  which  may  be  generally  and  gradually 
adopted,  giving  time  for  the  many  vested  interests  to  adjust  them- 
selves  to  the  changes.  The  main  lesson  of  this  section  of  the  report 
teaches  legislators  in  the  United  States,  who  are  coordinating  and 
reorganizing  educational  institutions,  to  act  upon  the  advice  of 
educators  and  to  effect  reforms  by  evolution  instead  of  by  revolution. 
Incidentally  the  American  systems  and  standards  of  university,  legal, 
and  medical  education  recently  .established  are  confirmed. 

The  report  estimates  that  an  additional  income  of  not  less  than 
$495,000  a  year  will  be  needed  to  inaugurate  the  reforms  proposed, 
and  evidently  expects  the  Government  to  provide  that  sum.  The 
commissioners  believe  that  the  unlimited  possibilities  of  the  re- 
formed university  will  so  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  private 
benefactor  that  he  will,  in  the  future  even  more  than  in  the  past, 
supplement  the  public  contributions  from  imperial  and  local  funds 
by  the  gift  of  buildings  and  endowments.  English  experience  has 
shown  that  the  way  to  secure  the  coordination  of  independent  in- 
stitutions is  to  give  them  Government  grants.^  The  commission 
seek,  beyond  the  coordination  of  the  institutions,  their  stimulation 
by  enlarged  support  to  pay  higher  salaries  and  to  raise  their  stand- 
ards and  ideals.  While  giving  precedence  to  these  aims  they  do 
not  forget  the  need  for  the  reduction  of  the  fees  of  the  students  and 
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of  the  cost  of  duplication  in  the  institutions.  The  Americans  legis- 
lating for  the  coordination  of  their  State  institutions  might  well 
catch  the  spirit  and  wisdom  of  the  royal  commissioners  and  put 
the  motive  of  the  improvement  and  efficiency  of  their  institutions 
above  that  of  economy. 

In  the  autumn  of  1913  the  Government  appointed  a  departmental 
committee  to  prepare  a  bill  for  an  act  of  Parliament  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  commissioners.  During  1914  the  committee 
invited  and  received  representations  from  the  institutions  and  parties 
concerned,  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  hoped  that  a 
bill  might  be  passed  before  the  expiration  of  the  present  Parlia* 
ment.    Now  a  long  delay  is  inevitable. 

This  chapter  on  the  University  of  London  and  the  report  of  the 
royal  comnlisision  make  patent  three  general  suggestions: 

1.  While  no  one  could  desire  to  repeat  anywhere  the  position  of 
things  in  London,  a  great  urban  university  and  institutions  near  it 
should  feel  an  obligation  by  ccmferences,  mntual  recognition^  and 
'^intercollegiate  lectures"  to  link  up  and  promote  highv  educa- 
tion within  an  area  of  a  given  radius.  President  Lowell  pointed 
out,  at  the  time  of  his  inauguration,  what  economy,  efficiency,  and 
consciousness  of  power  could  be  obtained  by  the  association  or  affili- 
ation under  the  aegis  of  Harvard  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing within  rapid-transit  distance  of  Boston.  Yale  might  propose 
something  similar  for  Connecticut.  Other  prominent  universities 
having  naturally  extended  areas  by  means  of  interarbans  and  rail* 
ways  could  effect  the  same  thing. 

2.  Following  the  example  of  London,  as  practically  a  State  uni- 
versity, grouping  about  it  independently  endowed,  and  even  church 
institutions,  as  well  as  sister  State  institutions,  State  universities 
by  similar  means  ought  to  find  a  way  to  be  centers  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  State  institutions  and  of  cooperation  with  independent 
colleges. 

8.  London,  in  its  aspects  as  an  imperial  university,  may  throw 
light  upon  the  question  of  a  University  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
cipitated by  George  Washington  and  his  bequest  for  the  purpose. 
Though  London  was  the  latest  among  the  great  capitals  to  have  a 
university,  it  has  made  it  plain  that  a  capital  is  naturally  more 
than  a  political  center.  Governmental  activities  necessitate,  espe- 
cially in  modem  times,  the  gathering  there  of  experts  in  all  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  professions,  and  the  equipment  they  need  in 
libraries,  laboratories,  and  collections.  Officials  and  citisens  con- 
stantly going  to  and  fro  from  the  capital  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
a  country  find  in  the  capital  a  unifying  influence  and  spread  it 
broadcast.    The  political  forces  need  the  touch  at  the  capital  of 
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an  organized  university  that  intellectual  and  spiritual  elements  may 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  and  be  radiated  with  them  through- 
out the  life  of  the  Nation.  The  report  of  the  commissioners  inti- 
mates that  the  imperial  university  is  in  London  not  only  because  of 
the  advantages  to  a  university  of  the  material  there  but  because 
the  Government  needs  at  its  own  doors  a  university  to  serve  it  and 
to  propagate  the  national  life  throughout  the  Empire.  Every  true 
university,  whether  it  be  with  or  without  State  aid,  is  truly  national 
and  international.  The  British  Government  now  renders  aid  to 
every  university  and  almost  every  university  college  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  they  are  in  a  high  sense  national,  but  they  are 
not  governmental  and  imperial  like  London. 

A  university  at  the  capital  of  the  Government,  by  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  Government,  in  virtue  of  its  being  a  university,  is 
more  than  a  Government  department.  It  must  have  the  virtues  and 
freedom  of  the  sisterhood  of  universities.  It  has  in  addition  a  govern^ 
mental  mission  which  in  no  wise  derogates  from  other  universities. 
From  its  situation  it  supplements  them,  and  in  the  long  run  must 
bring  a  reaction  in  their  favor.  The  University  of  London  is  hot  a 
competitor  in  its  imperial  aspects  of  the  other  British  universities, 
but  a  variation  of  type  to  suit  the  capital  in  which  it  is.  Not  only 
London  but  the  other  world's  capitals  teach  that  there  should  be  a 
Federal  university  at  Washington.  London  also  teaches  how  a 
goremment  by  progressive  appropriations  may  gradually  grow  a  uni- 
versity out  of  heterogeneous  institutions  at  hand.^ 

*  The  foUowing  aatboritles  hare  been  used  In  this  chapter :  Calendars,  191S-14 ;  annual 
rrporta  of  the  heads  of  the  Instltixtlons ;  board  of  education  reports  (1912-18)  from 
untreraltlea  and  nnlTeraltj  colleges  In  receipt  of  grant  ttom  the  board  (code  7615) ;  royal 
commission  on  uniyersity  education  in  London,  final  report,  1918  (code  6717),  appendix 
(code  0718) ;  The  Times  Bdo.  Supplement,  Jan.  6,  1916 ;  articles  and  communicationa  in 
public  press  and  reviews,  1913-14,  e.  g..  The  Lancet  weekly  articles  from  Apr.  26,  1918; 
British  Medical  Journal,  Hay  17,  1918,  and  personal  interviews. 
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Chapter  IV. 

THE  NEW  OR  PROVINCIAL  UNIVERiSlTIES.* 

Manchester  (Victoria),  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 

Bristol. 


The  new  or  provincial  universities,  says  a  writer — 

present  a  composite  picture  In  which  progress  and  poverty  are  the  prevailing 
hues  •  ♦  •  Not  since  the  monastic  revival  of  the  twelfth  century  or  the  scholas- 
tic revolution  of  the  sixteenth  has  England  known  an  educational  movement 
so  rich  in  romance,  in  courage,  in  devotion,  and  in  promise.  The  dreamer  has 
dreamed,  the  founder  has  given  land  and  gold,  the  public  have  subscribed,  civic 
pride  has  been  stirred,  and  the  cry  and  need  for  knowledge  have  Justified  them 
all  •  *  •  They  have  heretofore  devoted  their  efforts  to  the  tasks  of  prov- 
ing themselves  necessary  to  the  community,  and  worthy  of  public  and  private 
support.* 

This  they  have  clearly  succeeded  in  doing  in  the  first  decade  and 
a  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  They  might  well  be  named  twen- 
tieth century  universities,  in  which  century  they  have  all  taken  their 
present  form.  A  variety  of  baptismal  names  has  been  proposed 
which  may  in  part  reveal  their  character.  Observers  at  a  distance 
and  those  within  the  centers  yielding  to  or  flattering  local  pride 
have  described  them  as  municipal  universities.  But  the  leaders  in 
them  know  the  incongruity  in  the  name.  From  its  nature  a  univer- 
sity transcends  the  limitations  of  a  locality  in  which  it  may  have  a 
*  local  habitation  and  name.  They  are  ready  to  protest  against  the 
municipalization  of  the  institutions.  The  cify-  at  most  is  only  a 
part  owner  and  contributor  and  m|iy  justly  have  its  representation 
in  the  government  of  th^  ^yiljeer^ity. :  Tx-ue  to  university  traditions, 
these. }nstitutic^jbs'» are  organized  so  as  not  to  be  subject  to  official 
nh]ni^q>ltl  coAtro'l;  Each  one  has  representatives  in  its  government 
of  an  extended  area  of  country  of  which  the  city  is  only  the  center. 
For  example,  the  University  of  Birmingham  looks  upon  itself  as 
the  university  of  the  Midlands. 

While,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  American  universities,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  students  live  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  from  the  seat  of 

1  See  Tablet  7  and  8,  pp.  266-267.        *  Edinburgh  Bev.,  Jan.,  1911,  pp.  67,  58. 
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the  university,  there  is  a  considerable  representation  from  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  abroad.  The  activities  of  these 
universities,  their  attendance,  and  the  contributions  to  their  support 
cover  something  like  the  ground  of  a  province  of  which  the  city  is 
only  a  center ;  and  if  a  name  is  to  be  takon  from  their  location,  would 
justify  the  term  "  provincial "  rather  than  "  municipal."  Indeed  in 
the  reports  of  the  board  of  education  they  are  alluded  to  as  the 
provincial  universities,  a  term  of  convenience  in  classifying  them 
with  the  London  and  Welsh  colleges.  This  is  not  intended  as  an 
official  designation  of  these  universities,  but  is  descriptive  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usage  by  which  anything  in  England  outside  London 
is  said  to  be  in  the  provinces.  Provincial  is  inapplicable  as  a  title 
for  these  universities,  because,  in  fact,  there  are  no  provinces  by 
which  they  are  circumscribed,  nor  are  they  characterized  by  provin- 
cialism. They  might  more  fitly  be  denominated  "  national,"  in  view 
of  their  large  grants  from  Government,  their  national  services,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  new  nationalism  which  fills  them.  But  ^'  national " 
is  not  a  term  which  may  be  appropriated  by  any  one  type  of 
university. 

The  use  of  the  phrase  ^^  modem  "  universities,  as  contradistinguished 
from  '•  ancient,"  has  met  with  considerable  favor,  but  also  with  ob- 
jections from  both  sides.  The  term  "  modern  "  may  be  used  as  a  two- 
edged  sword  cutting  off  the  ''  ancient "  university  from  the  modem 
side,  and  the  "modem"  university  from  the  ancient  side,  which 
would  be  fatal  to  both.  The  defenders  of  the  "  ancient "  universities 
resent  the  insinuation  that  they  are  not  also  modern,  and  point  to 
tne  new  movements  they  have  inaugurated  and  the  new  subjects 
taught  since  they  ceased  to  divide  the  "  realm  of  knowledge  into  two 
provinces  which  they  used  to  call  classics  and  mathematics."  On 
the  other  hand,  one  of  the  "  modem  "  university  leaders  has  said : 

The  modern  university  is  not  limited  to  the  study  of  things  modern.  On  the 
conti'ary,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  notes  of  the  modem  spirit  is  that  it 
ifoes  back  to  the  origins  of  things,  and  studies  them  in  the  light  of  their  history.^ 

The  title  "  civic  "  university,  attributed  to  Lord  Haldane,  has  been 
gaining  ground.  It  is  a  broader  title  than  ^'  municipal,"  and  escapes 
the  thought  conveyed  in  the  latter  of  being  limited  to  functioning 
for  a  city  and  subject  to  direct  ownership  and  control  by  a  city. 
•* Civic"  acknowledges  a  city  relationship,  but  may  be  interpreted 
as  reaching  beyond  the  body  politic  to  the  citizens  composing  it  and 
the  State.  The  "  civic  "  universities  are  peculiarly  the  people's  insti- 
tutions and  reflect  in  part  the  spirit  of  some  of  their  precursors  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  so-called  people's  colleges.'  In  their  origin 
and  support  by  the  gifts  of  private  citizens  combined  with  city  and 

1  SonoenBChein,  Prof.  E.  A.,  Birmingham  Daily  Pout,  May  8»  1899.        *Cf.  p.  126. 
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State  aid,  and  in  prominent  purposes,  they  are  "  civic"    The  scope 
of  the  word  may  be  gathered  from  what  Lord  Hadlane  wrote : 

What  we  most  lack  in  this  country  Ib  the  penetration  of  the  mass  of  our 
people  by  the  spirit  of  the  higher  education.  Alike  in  our  peace  and  in  our  war 
organizations  there  Is  wanting  the  survey  based  on  science.  •  ♦  ♦  We 
handicap  ourselves  by  want  of  the  higher  training.  •  ♦  ♦  The  standard  of 
knowledge  is  rising,  and  I  think  that  with  it  the  moral  standard  is  rialng. 
*  *  *  For  the  training  of  the  necessary  leaders  the  hi^er  education  is 
essential,  and  the  universities  are  its  only  reliable  sorurce.  One  of  the  satis- 
factory features  of  our  times  is  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  our  uni- 
versities within  the  last  ten  years  and  the  generous  endowment  of  them  from 
private  sources.  That  the  State  ought  to  do  more  than  it  does  in  the  way  of 
endowment  I  agree  with  the  writer  of  this  book.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
wish  to  see  the  burden  transferred  to  the  State  in  a  wholesale  fashion,  seme- 
times  suggested.^ 

"  Civic  "  is  a  name  growing  in  popularity  for  this  group  of  imiver- 
sities  and  fits  certain  aspects  of  their  origin,  maintenance,  and  pur- 
poses, but  historically  another  name  has  precedence  which  is  more 
characteristic  and  gives  no  ground  for  criticism.  The  '^  new  "  uni- 
versities was  the  title  proclaimed  to  meet  the  history,  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  the  wants  of  the  new  times.  In  1887  Prof.  Seeley 
prophesied  of  the  name  and  thing :  * 

The  new  university  which  exists  for  study  and  research  aims  especially  at 
comprehensiveness  and  universality.  It  neglects  no  subject  and  tries  to  do 
Justice  to  aU.  *  *  *  Modern  civilization  needs  a  vast  quantity  of  science; 
the  demand  for  trustworthy  knowledge,  scientific,  sanitary,  technical,  eco- 
nomical, political,  historical,  moral,  and  religious,  rises  with  urgency  from 
these  great  towns.  *  *  *  It  is  a  demand  for  knowledge,  not  for  training. 
It  is  not  made  in  the  interest  of  the  young.  It  calls  for  institutions  by  which 
the  whole  science  of  the  age  may  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all,  young 
and  old  alike;  in  short,  it  calls  not  for  new  schools  or  new  colleges,  in  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  sense,  but  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  for  new 
universities. 

I  have  watched  the  growth  of  this  demand  and  the  various  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  satisfy  it  from  the  time  Maurice  set  up  his  Working  Men*s 
College  on.  The  sense  that  true  and  pure  knowledge  is  not  nearly  enough 
diffused  among  us  has  taken  many  forms.  Various,  too,  have  been  the  remedies 
proposed:  Colleges  of  science,  university  colleges,  working  men's  colleges. 
Queen's  coUeges,  Newnham  and  Girton,  university  extension,  teaching  of  politics, 
impartial  discussion  <^  politics,  university  settlements,  and  Toynbee  Hall. 
^  ■  *  *  We  have  not  formed  tlie  habit  <xf  expecting  from  universities  what 
it  might  be  supposed  they  were  capable  of  giving,  abundant  knowledge  on  all 
the  most  important  subjects.  «  *  *  There  has  always  been  some  interested 
company  regulating  the  supply.  On  the  Continent  it  has  been  the  state,  here 
in  old  times  it  was  the  church,  and  more  recently  it  has  been  the  caprice  of 
founders  putting  a  money  value  upon  the  subjects  they  liked  best.  la  this  way 
the  teaching  of  the  universities  has  been  regulated.    «    «    •    We  begin  t(i 

^HaMane,  R.  B.,  K.  C,  M.  P.,  Introduction  to  "Sidncation  and  National  Progress,** 
by  Str  Norman  Lockyer.    Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,  1906,  pp.  v,  vl. 

'Seeley,  Prof.  J.  B.,  "A  Midland  University;  ao  address  delivered  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Blrmingbam,  on  the  10th  Oct,  1887."  Davies  Bros.,  Uvery  Street,  Birmlngbam. 
pp.  13-15. 
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touch  a  thing  for  which  we  have  as  yet  no  name,  but  which  is  larger  and 
grander  tlian  the  world  has  yet  seen,  a  sort  of  universal  university.  We  are 
forming  a  great  teaching  order  which  shall  have  its  fixed  lecture  rooms  in 
every  great  town  and  shall  send  out  missions  to  smaller  towns.'  This  order 
shall  be  in  touch  with  the  people  and  shall  furnish  the  knowledge  which  is 
wanted  and  as  it  is  wanted.  But  it  sliall  also  be  in  touch  with  science,  sliali 
never  lose  the  pure  reverence  for  truth,  the  conscientious  thoroughness  and 
accuracy  which  has  been  the  boast  of  the  older  universities,  and  shall  never 
corrupt  truth  to  gratify  the  likings  or  the  party  rancors  of  its  vast  popular 
audience. 

Prof.  Seeley  even  ventured  to  prophesy  in  detail,  "  England,  which 
till  lately  has  had  but  two  universities  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  will  have  a  dozen  and  perhaps  the  United  Kingdom  will  have 
a  score/'  Similar  dreams  to  those  of  Prof.  Seeley  had  been  told. 
In  1879  Canon  Lightfoot,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  council 
of  education  in  Liverpool,  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  such  a  university, 
and  the  Eev.  Charles  Beard,  with  others,  had  drawn  up  a  scheme  for 
the  establishment  of  a  proposed  college  in  that  city.  In  1880,  at 
the  opening  of  Mason's  Scientific  College  in  Birmingham,  Huxley 
referred  to  those  wtio  would  have  looked  upon  such  a  college  as  a 
*'- piece  of  chimercial  absurdity."  Indeed,  the  realization  of  the 
dream  had  already  begun  in  Manchester,  in  Owens  College  and 
Victoria  University,  and  the  colleges  in  Leeds,  SheflSeld,  Newcastle, 
Bristol,  and  Nottingham. 

The  universities  that  have  grown  in  the  twentieth  century  out  of 
the  Victorian  era  were  not  manufactured  at  a  single  stroke,  but, 
after  the  British  fashion,  were  a  growth  from  some  form  of  pre- 
existent  local  school  or  college  and  the  amalgamation  of  several 
under  some  external  influence.  With  the  exception  of  Leeds  and 
Sheffield,  there  was  the  inspiration  of  a  medieval  endowed  classical 
school  shedding  abroad  in  the  city  the  spirit  of  higher  education. 
Likewise  the  spirit  of  professional  education  had  been  nourished 
by  local  medical  colleges.  Technical  schools  and  science  colleges  were 
naturally  taproots  of  the  universities  located  in  large  cities  which 
had  grown  rapidly  through  the  spread  of  industry  and  commerce. 
The  municipalities  induced  by  the  endowments  given  by  citizens  , 
came  to  the  support  of  technical  institutions  devoted  to  the  training. 
of  skill  in  local  industries.  This  led  to  the  rapid  development  of  a 
local  complete  educational  system  crowned  by  its  university.  The 
base  of  the  system  is  the  public  elementary  schools  succeeding  the 
act  of  1870.  Upon  this  base  rest  the  secondary  schools  reared  by 
later  acts  and  bearing  up  the  university.  The  univei^sity  fits  itself 
closely  iifto  the  system  by  evening  schools  of  classes,  or  by  arrange- 

» Ct  ClL  XIX,  "  Unlyertflty  BxteDsion,"  p.  249. 
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tnents  for  part-time  students  in  industrial,  commercial,  or  domestic 
subjects,  and  oftentimes  with  a  correlation  as  far  as  possible  of 
work  with  the  evening  continuation  classes.  The  system  is  further 
cemented  together  by  city  and  county  council  scholarships  and  ex- 
hibitions, which,  in  connection  with  the  low  fees  of  the  university, 
enable  the  laboring  and  artisan,  as  well  as  the  ^'  black-coated ''  and 
commercial,  classes  to  secure  a  higher  education.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  new  universities,  teaching  so  many  industrial  subjects,  with 
so  many  students  from  the  industrial  classes,  and  located  in  indus- 
trial centers,  were  at  first  subject  to  misconceptions  and  were  called 
industrial  universities.  They  were  ridiculed  as  no  longer  "schools 
of  high  studies,"  but  "schools  of  high  chimneys."  Prof.  Sonnen- 
schein  replied : 

But  It  may  be  fairly  contended  that  a  university  situated  in  the  heart  of  a 
manufacturing  district  shouhl  make  a  special  feature  of  those  studies  which 
stand  in  an  intimate  relation  to  technical  pursuits.  In  this  sense  the  new 
university  will  be  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  phrase  **  redolent  of  the  soil." ' 

Prof.  Sonnenschein  pleaded  for  a  central  position  of  the  facult\' 

of  arts  in  these  universities.    First,  he  took  up  the  standard  argument 

in  a  way  to  appeal  to  the  public.    He  wrote : 

There  was  n  young  man  of  these  parts, 
Who  said,  "  What  the  dickens  is  Arts?  •* 
Tour  Science  I  know,  and  your  Medicine  ditto; 
But  what's  ail  this  fnss  about  Arts? 

The  fnss  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  utter  a  protest  against  the 
t^ttitude  *  *  *  of  treating  the  faculty  of  arts  as  a  mere  handmaid  of  the 
faculty  of  science,  as  though  its  raison  d*etre  were  to  provide  students  of 
science  with  a  little  light  recreation  and  enable  them  to  read  a  scientific  (Usser* 
tation  in  German  or  French.  Litterce  humanioreSt  humanizing  letters,  to  use 
the  dear  old  Oxford  term  in  its  broadest  sense,  can  never  become  antiquated 
so  long  as  man  Is  man.  No  one  pleads  for  making  Greek  and  Latin  the  staple 
of  instruction  in  a  modern  university;  but  a  faculty  of  letters  has  an  inde- 
feasible daim  to  existence  in  its  own  right.' 

The  professor  in  passing  reprobated  a  statement,  evidently  rising 
from  the  organization  of  English  society  in  classes  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  universities,  that  Greek  and  Latin  would  be  out  of 
place  in  the  new  university,  thpse  studies  being  fitted  for  the  ^^  sons 
of  the  landed  gentry."  From  the  familiar  argument  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  faculty  of  arts  in  the  new  university  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  liberal  education,  the  professor  advanced  the  fresher 
argument  of  the  necessity  in  such  an  institution  of  the  faculty  of 
arts  on  its  "professional  side."  This  faculty  is  mainly  concerned 
with  the  training  of  teachers  and  with  preparing  men  for  those  call- 
ings in  which  literary  skill  plays  the  chief  part.    The  faculty  of  arts 

*  Sonnenschein,  Prof.  B.  A.,  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  Hay  1,  1899. 

*  Sonnenschein,  Prof.  B.  A.,  *'  The  Proposed  Unirerslty  of  Birmingham,*'  read  before 
the  a  Diversity  graduate's  clab  in  Birmingham,  Not.  16,  1898. 
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is  to  be  more  broadly  based  for  technical  education  widened  to  in- 
clude all  those  special  studies  which  prepare  men  for  earning  their 
bread  in  a  profession.  Technical  education  would  thus  rise  to  be 
professional  education  in  professional  schools  or  colleges,  above  the 
level  of  secondary  school  work,  in  connection  with  the  faculty  of 
liberal  arts  and  the  other  faculties  of  the  new  university. 

The  occasional  opponent  in  the  United  States  of  maintaining  a 
college  of  liberal  arts  at  the  heart  of  a  large  university  with  many 
professional  colleges  would  do  well  to  note  that  the  soundness  of 
the  above  arguments  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  all  the  new  uni- 
versities have  established  faculties  of  arts  which  have  been  constantly 
increasing  in  strength  and  influence.  The  friends,  too,  of  Greek  and 
Latin  and  of  other  classic  literatures,  even  including  Hebrew,  though 
these  subjects  are  not  compulsory,  may  take  heart  that  these  studies 
hold  their  own  in  the  new  universities.  These  studies  do  not  have  the 
preeminence,  of  course,  that  they  had  in  the  old  universities,  but  they 
are  not  belittled,  and  their  departments  are  making  contributions 
to  knowledge. 

Several  influences  outside  those  of  the  locality  entered  into  the 
genesis  of  the  new  universities.  Of  course,  the  agitations  we  have 
seen  operating  to  bring  about  reforms  in  the  older  universities  were 
not  without  effect  upon  the  newer.  The  university  extension  move- 
ment proceeding  from  Cambridge  and  Oxford  stimulated  the  local 
beginnings  to  flower  into  the  new  universities,  not  without  some 
fragrance  of  the  old.^  The  life  of  the  older  universities  still  breathes 
in  the  newer,  for  it  is  roughly  estimated  that  not  less  than  75  per 
cent  of  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  newer^imiversities  are  gradu- 
ates of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  Scotch  universities. 

A  substantial  impetus  to  the  development  of  these  universities  came 
from  acts  of  Parliament  at  first  incorporating  older  schools  as 
university  colleges  and  increasing  treasury  grants  in  aid  for  univer- 
sities.' The  Government  grants  magnified  the  duty  of  the  univer- 
sities in  the  direct  service  of  the  State.  Some  of  the  grants  were  for 
specific  purposes  leading  to  investigations.  These  fostered  the  spirit 
of  research  which  leaders  of  thought  had  been  urging  as  a  central 
object  of  universities,  and  which  had  been  stimulated  by  the  example 
of  German  and  American  universities.  The  implantation  of  re- 
search, the  promotion  of  postgraduate  study,  and  the  requirement 
of  it  for  advanced  degrees,  and  notably  for  the  master's  degree,  as 
over  against  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  conferment  of  it  for  a  mere 
fee,  served  to  counterbalance  the  popular  activities  of  these  institu- 
tions, which  otherwise  might  have  led  to  superficiality.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Ivondon,  that  had  been  of  service  to  the  university  colleges 

«Cf.  Ch.  XIX,  "University  BSxtenslon,"  p.  249,  passim. 
•  Cf.  Cli,  XII,  "State  Aid  and  Visitation,"  p.  190. 
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by  giving  its  degrees  to  their  students,  became  an  external  influence, 
not  as  an  example  but  as  a  warning.  After  their  experience  with  a 
mere  examining  university,  by  reaction  they  established  themselves 
as  fundamentally  teaching  institutions.  In  18M  Prof.  Sonnenschein 
stated  the  case : 

But  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  regard  the  right  of  granting  degrees  as  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  a  university.  Buch  a  perversion  of  the  truth  has  only  become 
possible  in  recent  times,  since  the  foundation  of  an  institation  in  London  whkdi 
avowedly  aims  at  nothing  more  than  this.  And  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that 
the  degrees  of  the  University  of  London  have  come  to  bear  a  new  meanios; 
they  no  longer  denote  membership  of  a  corporation  of  learning,  but  are  simply 
and  solely  labels  *  *  *.  Useful  as  the  work  has  been  which  it  has  done 
in  the  past,  it  has  become  clear  that  the  time  has  c(Mne  to  replace  it  by  some- 
thing better  ^  *  *.  It  is  not  enough  to  provide  means  whereby  knowledge, 
however  acquired,  may  be  tested  and  hall  marked;  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
the  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge.^ 

Before  the  local  and  general  creative  forces  could  bring  the  new 
universities  to  full  birth,  certain  traditional  political  and  legal 
difficulties  had  to  be  overcome.  Battles  had  to  be  fought  for 
charters.  In  1877  after  25  years  of  successful  life,  Owens  College 
petitioned  the  Privy  Council  to  grant  a  charter  converting  the 
college  into  the  University  of  Manchester.  Opposition  to  the  project 
was  raised  in  various  quarters,  particularly  in  Manchester's  rival 
neighboring  cities,  Leeds  and  Liverpool.  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds, 
sent  up  a  memorial  praying,  if  a  new  university  was  to  be  created, 
that  it  should  be  a  new  corporation  with  powers  to  incorporate 
Owens  College  and  other  institutions,  and  that  the  university  should 
not  bear  the  name  of  a  town  or  of  any  person  that  would  give  it  a 
purely  local  aspect.  The  result  was  a  charter  in  1880  constituting 
Victoria  University  at  Manchester,  with  Owens  College  as  a  con- 
stituent college,  and  with  powers  to  admit  other  colleges  in  different 
localities.'  In  1884  the  University  College,  Liverpool,  was  admitted, 
and  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  in  1887.  Victoria  University  was 
helped  to  overcome  resistance  by  the  vague  notion  that  it  was  in  some 
sense  a  federation  of  colleges,  remotely  analagous  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  imiversity  of  the  north  of  England.  The  idea 
of  a  "  single-college  university  "  had  yet  to  make  its  way.  Victoria 
as  the  university  of  the  north  of  England  was  suggestive  of  the 
thought  of  a  university  for  the  Midlands. 

The  new  departure  was  really  made  when,  in  1900,  a  charter  was 
granted  to  the  University  of  Birmingham,  due  to  the  brilliant  leader- 
ship of  the  late  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Encouraged  by  this  prece- 
dent. University  College,  Liverpool,  the  corporation  of  the  city,  and 

^Snpra,  BirminKham  Dally  Post,  Apr.  2S4,  1899.    N.  B.,  mritten  before  tbe  reconeti- 
tutlon  of  tbe  Unirersity  of  London. 
•Cf.  Cb.  XIII,  "Coordination  of  Institutions,'*  p.  195. 
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otiier  corporations  of  large  and  important  towns  in  the  district  pe- 
titi<NQed  the  King  to  grant  a  charter  incorporating  a  University  in 
Liverpool.  This  involved  secession  from  Victoria  University  and 
its  probable  dissolution.  The  petition  was  referred  by  the  crown 
to  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Comicil.  Counter  petitions  and  me- 
morials were  presented  by  those  in  favor  of  continuing  Victoria  Uni- 
versity. Leeds  and  some  advocates  of  the  external  examination 
system  strongly  opposed  the  policy  of  "  what  were  nicknamed  Lilli- 
putian universities."  After  an  extended  hearing  of  experts  and 
deliberations  by  the  committee,  on  February  10,  1903,  an  order  in 
council  pronounced  that  a  case  had  been  made  out  for  a  grant  of 
university  charters  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  It  was  added  that 
the  step  involved  issues  of  great  moment  and  that  ^^cooperation 
was  expedient  between  universities  of  a  common  type  and  with 
cognate  aims."    Lord  Haldane  has  well  said : 

The  date  of  this  order  in  council  is,  I  think,  a  memorable  one.  It  gave  State 
recognition  to  a  new  policy.  *  *  *  The  principle  was  accepted  that  the 
number  of  the  English  universities  was  to  be  increased  and  their  heiidquarters 
were  to  be  in  cities.* 

Victoria  University,  for  certain  legal  and  historical  purposes, 
remains  as  a  name  at  Manchester. 

A  review  of  the  objects  set  out  in  almost  identical  language  in  the 
charters  of  the  half  dozen  new  universities  and  the  prominent  fea- 
tures they  have  in  common  will  elucidate  their  characteristics.  Their 
charters  define  the  universities  as  both  teaching  and  examining 
bodies  and  as  designed  to  further  the  prosecution  of  original  re- 
search in  all  branches  of  knowledge.  More  particularly  they  are  to 
confer  degrees,  diplomas,  and  certificates  on  persons  of  either  sex. 
They  may  provide  instruction  in  every  faculty,  in  all  branches  of 
education.  They  are  to  have  regard  to  the  instruction  that  may  be 
of  service  to  persons  engaged  in  the  pursuits — conunercial,  manu- 
facturing, industrial,  or  artistic — of  the  locality.  They  are  to  have 
facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  original  research.  They  may  estab- 
li^  fellowships,  scholarships,  exhibitions,  prizes,  and  rewards  to 
encourage  scholarship  and  aid  students.  They  may  examine  and 
inspect  schools  and  provide  extension  lectures  and  affiliate  other 
colleges  or  institutions.' 

*  Haldane.  Viscoant.  "  The  Cirlc  University/*  an  address  delivered  to  the  citizens  of 
Bristol  (reprint  from  the  Hibbert  Journal,  Jan.,  1913),  p.  4.  For  the  record  of  the 
nse  in  the  Priry  Coancil  Dec  17-19.  1902,  cf.  "Victoria  Uniyersity,  Petition  of  Unl- 
Tersity  College,  Liverpool,  for  charter  as  an  independent  anlversity  and  the  further 
petitions,  statements,  and  testimony  in  the  case."  This  batUe  royal,  with  the  reconsti- 
tntlon  of  uniyersity  of  Ix>ndon  in  1900  laying  the  foundations  for  a  teaching  university 
there,  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  university  educaUon  in  England. 

*Cf.  Chs.  Xin.  "Coordination  of  Institutions/'  p.  203;  XIZ,  "UAiversity  Extension/* 
p.  249,  passing 
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The  plan  of  government  for  these  universities  is  practically  the 
same  ^  and  thoroughly  representative.  Their  buildings  are,  of  course, 
new.  They  are  substantial,  compact,  with  architectural  features  and 
modem  equipment,  and  located  generally  near  the  heart  of  the  cities. 
The  institutions  from  which  they  sprang  were  planted  in  the  center  of 
the  cities  upon  small  sites.  Birmingham  has  inaugurated  a  departure 
in  erecting  the  inevitable  additional  buildings  upon  45  acres  of 
ground  3  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city. 

All  the  six  universities  have  faculties  of  arts,  of  science,  of  medi- 
cine, and  departments  for  the  training  of  teachers.  With  the 
exception  of  Birmingham,'  they  have  a  faculty  of  applied  science  or 
engineering  or  technologj'.  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Sheffield  have 
faculties  of  law,  which  is  included  in  the  faculty  of  arts  in  Leeds. 
Manchester  alone  has  a  faculty  of  theology  and  one  of  music.  Bir- 
mingham and  Manchester  have  faculties  of  commerce  and  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  departments. 

Taking  the  departments  together  in  all  these  universities,  they 
cover  broadly  modern  languages  and  literatures,  historical,  economic, 
and  social  sciences,  and  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  and  their 
applications.  The  enumeration  of  the  degrees,  diplomas,  and  certifi- 
cates which  may  be  secured  in  one  or  more  of  these  universities  makes 
conspicuous  the  range  of  subjects  taught.* 

The  academic  year  for  residence  at  the  older  universities,  nomi- 
nally 24  weeks,  has  been  lengthened  by  the  newer  universities  to  32 
weeks. 


^  Of.  Chs.  IX,  "  The  Organization  and  Administration  of  UniversitieB,*'  p.  169,  passim ; 
X.  "University  Officers,"  p.  180. 

*  In  Birmingham  the  faculty  of  science  Includes  chairs  in  engineering,  and  gives  B.  Sc. 
degrees  in  pure  science  and  in  applied  science. 

'Degrees  and  diplomas :  Bachelor  of  arts  (B.  A.)  ;  bachelor  of  architecture  (B.  Arch.)  ; 
bachelor  of  commerce  (B.  Com.)  ;  master  of  arts  (M.  A.)  ;  master  of  commerce  (Bi.  Com.)  ; 
doctor  of  letters  (Litt.  D.)  not  hon. ;  bachelor  of  science  (B.  Sc,  and  in  Applied  Sd.)  ; 
master  of  science  (M.  Sc.)  ;  doctor  of  science  (D.  Sc).  not  hon.;  bachelor  of  laws 
(LL.  B.) ;  master  of  laws  ((rL.  M.)  ;  doctor  of  laws  (LL.  D.),  not  hon.;  bachelor  of 
medicine  and  bachelor  of  surgery  (M.  B.,  Ch.  B.)  ;  doctor  of  medicine  (H,  D.) ;  master 
of  hygiene  (M.  H.)  ;  bachelor  of  dental  surgery  (B.  D.  S.)  ;  master  of  dental  surgery 
(M.  D.  S.) ;  bachelor  of  divinity  (B.  D.) ;  doctor  of  divinity  (D.  D.)  ;  bachelor  of  engi- 
neering (B..Eng.)  or  bachelor  of  technical  science  (B.  Sc.  Tech.)  ;  B.  Sc.  in  Agriculture; 
B.  Sc.  in  Pablic  Health ;  master  of  engineering  (M.  Eng.)  or  master  of  technical  science 
(M.  Sc.  Tech.)  ;  doctor  of  engineering  (D.  Eng.)f  not  hon.  *  bachelor  of  music  (Mus.  B.)  ; 
master  of  music  (Mus.  M.)  ;  bachelor  of  metallurgy  (B.  Met)  ;  master  of  metallurgy 
(M.  Met.);  doctor  of  metallurgy  (D.  Met),  not  hon.;  doctor  phllosophle  (D.  PhU.). 
The  following  diplomas  are  granted  by  one  or  more  of  the  universities:  Diploma  In 
architecture ;  In  civic  design ;  in  commerce ;  In  civil  engineering ;  in  education ;  in  elec- 
trical engineering ;  in  domestic  science ;  In  coal  mining ;  In  dyeing ;  in  dentistry ;  In 
fuel  and  metallurgy ;  in  gas  engineering ;  In  leather  manufacture  and  textile  Industries ; 
in  mining;  In  modern  language  teaching;  in  public  health  (D.  P.  H.) ;  in  tropical  medi- 
cine (D.  T.  M.)  ;  in  psychological  medicine;  in  social  organization  and  public  service; 
in  ophthalmic  surgery  (D.  Ch.  O.) ;  in  veterinary  State  medicine  or  veterinary  hygiene 
(D.  y.  H.)  ;  in  anatomy;  in  bacteriology;  In  biochemistry;  in  parasitology. 

Certificates  are  granted  in  architecture ;  In  biblical  knowledge ;  In  civic  design ;  In 
commercial  sciences;  in  applied  chemistry;  in  separate  arts  subjects;  in  separate  engi- 
neering and  technical  subjects ;  in  factory  hygiene ;  in  school  hygiene ;  In  sanitary  inspec- 
tlOB ;  in  social  work ;  for  teachers ;  for  works  pupils  in  engineering. 
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The  conditions  of  admission  tend  to  be  more  stringent  than  at  the 
older  univei-sities.  In  general,  no  man  student  may  be  admitted  who 
is  less  than  16  years  and  no  woman  student  who  is  less  than  17  years 
of  age.  The  practice  of  some  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges  of 
admitting  students  to  membership  before  they  have  passed  respon- 
sions  or  the  previous  examination  is  not  paralleled,  since  for  all 
degree  courses  the  matriculation  examination  or  an  equivalent  must 
be  passed  at  entrance.  Oxford  responsions  is  only  considered  an 
equivalent  to  the  matriculation  examination  when  it  includes  both 
geometry  and  algebra  and  an  additional  subject.  Likewise  the 
Cambridge  previous  examination  must  include  the  passing  of  Parts 
I  and  II  and  an  additional  subject.*  The  standard  of  admission  is 
safeguarded  by  means  of  a  joint  matriculation  board*  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  SheflBeld,  provided  for 
in  their  charters.  The  arrangement  is  a  trace  of  the  earlier  Vic- 
toria University.  This  stiffening  of  entrance  requirements  by  the 
younger  universities,  as  has  often  been  the  case  in  America,  springs 
from  the  desire  to  retain  the  respect  of  the  older  universities,  to 
avoid  "underselling"  by  competing  universities,  and  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  lower  standards  for  certain  courses  and  part- 
time  students  within  the  universities.  In  the  lack  of  strict  colle- 
giate or  residential  supervision  these  universities  tend  toward  a 
strict  requirement  of  attendance  upon  courses  of  study,  and  the 
weighing  of  the  whole  record  of  the  student  and  not  simply  of  his 
intermediate  and  final  examinations  for  his  degree. 

These  universities  have  clearly  added  a  fifth  type  to  the  previous 
types  of  British  universities.  There  were  the  intercollegiate  residen- 
tial type  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  continuation  of  the  original 
university  teaching  type  of  Scotland,  the  nonteaching  and  examina- 
tion type  of  the  older  University  of  London,  and  the  Federal  type 
of  the  earlier  Victoria,  Welsh,  and  Irish  universities.  Sir  Alfred 
Hopkinson  has  urged  that  there  is  not  a  difference  of  a  higher  and 
lower  type,  nor  of  subjects  of  instruction,  but  that  the  point  of  differ- 
ence lies  in  State  aid.' 

While  this  is  a  point  of  difference,  inasmuch  as  the  State  or  the 
municipality  does  not  affect  ownership  and  direct  control,  they  are 
rot  properly  State  institutions,  and  this  factor  may  not  give  the 
name  to  the  type.  While  not  a  lower,  they  may  be  said  to  be  a  wider, 
type  than  the  old  univei-sities.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  composite  type. 
They  derive  and  combine  features  from  the  four  preceding  types, 
stress  activities  which  had  been  unstressed,  and  take  the  broadest 

»  Ct  Ch«.  XVI,  "  Examinations/'  and  XVII,  "  Curricnla." 
'CfL  Ch.  XIII,  "Coordination  of  Institutions/'  pp.  200-201. 

*  Hopkinson,   Sir  Alfred,  "Address,  Sec.  L.,  British  Assoc  for  the  Advancement  of 
Sdenee/'  1918.     Cf.  Ch.  XII,  "  State  Aid  and  Vlsitatton." 
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views  of  the  scope  of  a  university,  so  that  they  are  nothing  less  than 
a  new  type.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  nearest  type  in  the  Old  World  to 
the  American  university  and  particularly  the  State  university.  Th« 
development  of  the  professional  and  scientific  schools  in  the  nineteenth 
century  in  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  leading 
State  universities,  with  an  added  impulse  to  special  service  of  the 
State  in  the  latter,  the  appearance  of  Cornell,  a  halfway  State  in- 
stitution, of  Johns  Hopkins,  emphasizing  research,  and  of  municipal 
universities  like  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati,  are  tokens  of  the  type. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Carnegie  made  the  suggestion  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in 
offering  to  contribute  to  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Bir- 
mingham, that  it  should  take  Cornell  as  a  model  at  least  on  the 
science  side. 

The  brief  but  brilliant  history  of  the  new  English  universities  is 
confirmatory  of  the  wisdom  of  the  older  American  univei^ities  in 
branching  out  to  meet  modem  demands,  and  of  the  wisdom  of 
planting  State  universities. 

MANCHESTER. 

Despite  their  likeness  to  one  another,  each  one  of  the  new  univer- 
sities has  not  only  an  atmosphere,  but  an  individuality  of  its  own. 
Manchester  is  not  only  the  first  in  time,  but  in  size  and  strength  and 
variety  of  activity.  It  is  a  slow  growth  of  individual  origin  repre- 
sentative of  the  north  of  England.  The  first  attempt  to  secure  a  uni- 
versity in  Manchester  for  the  north  of  England  failed  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1640.  Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  paper, 
^^A  plan  for  improvement  and  extension  of  liberal  education  in  Man- 
chester," was  published.  It  proposed  a  ^^  connection  between  liberal 
science  and  commercial  industry.'' 

The  Manchester  Mechanic's  Institution,  founded  in  1824,  resulted 
in  the  development  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology,  which 
has  not  been  without  effect  upon  the  university,  and  is  now  in  happy 
cooperation  with  it  in  a  faculty  of  technology.^ 

The  immediate  origin  of  the  university  is  due  to  the  bequest  of  one 
of  Manchester's  merchant  princes,  John  Owens,  who  died  in  1846. 
He  provided  that  instruction  should  be  "  in  such  branches  of  learning 
and  science  as  are  usually  taught  in  the  English  imiversities."  He 
laid  down  the  principle  that  there  should  be  no  theological  tests  for 
either  teachers  or  students,  and  that  nothing  must  ^^  be  introduced  in 
the  matter  or  mode  of  education  in  reference  to  any  religious  or  theo- 
logical subject  which  shall  be  reasonably  offensive  to  the  conscience 
of  any  student.''    Here  is  the  modem  founder  succeeding  the  old- 

s  Of.  ChB.  XIII,  "  Coordination  of  InttitaUoiit ; "  ZTV,  '*AppUed  Science  and  Profe»> 
aXonaX  Bdncattoa." 
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time  pious  founder.  True  to  university  ideals  and  substituting  re- 
ligious toleration  for  religious  tests,  he  represented  the  spirit  of  Man- 
chester. Its  ancient  grammar  school  had  kept  alive  sonle  notion  of 
the  classics  in  the  center  of  the  "  workshop  of  the  world."  The  vig- 
orous controversy  of  churchmen  and  nonconformists  had  made  Man- 
chester as  famous  for  freedom  of  thought  as  had  its  political  school 
for  free  trade.  It  is  at  least  a  noteworthy  coincidence  that  when,  in 
1851,  Owens  College  was  opened,  it  was  housed  in  what  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  Richard  Cobden.  One  of  the  valuable  contributions 
of  this  institution  is  that  it  has  shown,  without  violating  Owens's 
rule,  how  a  secular  university  may  happily  have  a  faculty  of  the- 
ology.^ It  is  surprising  how  simply  and  effectively  this  has  been 
done.  Theological  schools  of  seven  different  denominations  have  been 
recognized  by  the  university  for  external  lectures  of  the  faculty. 
The  courses  of  lectures  in  the  faculty  fall  into  three  classes.  Firstly, 
are  the  courses,  which  are  delivered  within  the  university  buildings 
by  professors  and  lecturers  of  the  university  in  the  faculties  of  arts 
and  science,  in  noncontroversial  subjects  like  Hellenistic  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  comparative  religion.  Secondly,  are  courses  by  lecturers 
of  the  university  which  are  delivered  elsewhere  than  in  the  univer- 
sity buildings,  open  to  members  of  the  colleges  in  which  the  lectures 
are  delivered  on  conditions  approved  by  the  colleges  in  question,  and 
open  to  other  students  of  the  university  on  payment  of  fees.  Thirdly, 
are  external  courses  recognized  by  the  imiversity  given  by  others 
than  lecturers  of  the  university. 

A  milestone  in  the  pathway  of  Owens  College  to  become  a  univer- 
sity was  marked  by  the  incorporation  with  it  in  1872  of  the  old  Man- 
chester Royal  College  of  Medicine  and  the  opening  of  new  buildings 
in  1873. 

The  policy  of  establishing  a  public-healtli  laboratory  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  university  naturally  followed  in  due  time  and  has 
been  vindicated  by  Manchester.  Under  the  public-health  act,  1875, 
England  was  divided  into  sanitary  districts.  Every  district  council 
had  to  appoint  a  medical  officer  of  health.  Beginning  in  1892,  in 
districts  of  50,000  or  more  inhabitants  the  officer  was  obliged  to  be 
the  holder  of  a  diploma  in  sanitary  science,  public  health,  or  State 
medicine.  When  this  regulation  came  into  force  the  teaching  of 
public  health  was  fully  organized  at  Owens  College,  and  the  newly 
appointed  professor  of  pathology  secured  by  1894  a  well-fitted  lab- 
oratory. The  university  placed  the  pathological  department  at  the 
service  of  public  authorities  upon  the  payment  of  fees  toward  the 
expenses  of  investigations  carried  out  for  them.    The  movement  thus 


^Ct  Ch.  XIV,  "Applied  Science  and  Professional  Bducation/'  p.  207. 
89687'*— Bull.  16—17 8 
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started  in  Manchester  in  1892  has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  system  by  many  authorities  in  the  Kingdom.  The  extensive 
public-health  laboratories  of  the  university,  opened  in  1905,  are  one 
of  the  evidences  of  the  direct  benefit  to  a  university  of  immediate 
service  of  the  public.  The  investigations  demanded  by  the  public 
have  stimulated  the  teaching  and  led  to  postgraduate  study 
and  research,  and  to  the  publication  of  valuable  contributions  to 

knowledge.^ 

The  department  of  public  health  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  research  offered  by  Manchester.  It  has  given  such  atten- 
tion to  its  facilities  for  advanced  studies  in  the  faculties  of  arts,  of 
science,  of  medicine,  and  of  technology  that  it  has  drawn  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  graduate  students  of  any  of  the  six  universi- 
ties. It  instituted  research  degrees,  open  to  graduates  or  persons 
who  have  passed  the  degree  examination  of  other  approved  univer- 
sities and,  under  certain  conditions,  to  candidates  not  so  qualified. 
From  the  beginning  Owens  College  was  fortunate  in  securing  pro- 
fessors who  became  known  internationally  as  authorities  in  their 
subjects.  The  libraries  of  the  university  are  supplemented  by  some 
of  the  largest  and  rarest  libraries  in  the  Kingdom,  like  the  John 
Rylands  and  the  Chetham  Libraries.  There  is  a  series  of  new  labo- 
ratories, as  well  as  of  old  ones  with  new  extensions,  made  famous  by 
the  investigations  carried  on  in  them  by  distinguished  men  of  science. 
There  is  an  especial  equipment  of  research  laboratories  open  iiot  only 
to  the  staff  and  advanced  students,  but  also,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  outside  investigators.  A  valuable  adjunct  for  research  is  found 
in  the  Manchester  Museum,  established  for  the  promotion  of  natural 
science. 

The  synthetic  chronoldjgical  arrangement  of  the  museum  helped  to 
introduce  the  present  era  of  wide  attention  to  the  reform  of  the 
administration  and  classification  of  museums  for  the  benefit  both 
of  the  public  and  colleges.  The  museum  is  an  example  of  the  align- 
ment of  the  forces  of  a  locality  with  its  university.  The  nucleus 
of  the  museum  consists  of  the  specimens  which  the  Manchester 
Natural  History  and  Geological  Societies  deposited  in  trust  with 
the  authorities  of  Owens  Trust.  The  museum  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  representing  the  university,  the  Man- 
chester corporation,  and  the  subscribers. 

Manchester  has  one  of  the  strongest  dental  departments,  which 
in  accordance  with  the  British  practice  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  faculty  of  medicine.'    Here  we  have  another  happy  illustration 

^  **  Beport  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Bnlldiiiir  and  Opening  of  the  new  Lab- 
oratory at  York  Place  and  Directors'  Report  tor  the  Session  1904-9/* 
>Cf.  Ch.  XIV,  "AppUed  Science  and  Professional  BducaUon,"  p.  208. 
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of  the  association  with  the  university  of  private  and  of  city  founda- 
tions. The  dental  hospital  of  Manchester,  founded  in  1884,  for  the 
purposes  of  charity  and  also  of  a  dental  school,  with  a  fine  new 
dental  hospital  opened  in  1909  in  proximity  to  the  university,  is  for 
practical  purposes  the  dental  hospital  of  the  university  department. 
The  dental  student,  like  the  medical  student,  has  the  use  of  the 
new  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  which  was  relocated  near  the  uni- 
versity, and  is  another  case  of  association  with  it. 

One  of  the  latest  illustrations  of  the  convergence  of  educational 
forces  in  the  university  is  the  establishment  of  the  Fielden  School 
near  the  college  for  the  special  purpose  of  demonstration  and  prac- 
tice in  connection  with  the  university  courses  in  child  study,  school 
hygiene,  and  class  teaching.  The  school  is  conveyed  to  the  univer- 
sity under  a  trust  deed  providing  for  a  special  committee  of  man- 
agement. Investigations  into  problems  of  class  teaching  are  con- 
ducted in  the  Fielden  demonstration  school,  where  some  200  scholars 
attend,  distributed  into  10  classes  and  ranging  in  age  from  S  to  15 
years.  The  investigations  are  reviewed  in  a  graduate  seminar  in 
which  the  demonstrators  in  the  department  and  the  staff  of  teachers 
in  the  school  participate.*  In  addition  to  the  demonstration  school 
the  department  has  the  benefit  of  association  with  a  large  number 
of  schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  and  with  special  institu- 
tions in  Manchester  and  the  neighborhood. 

In  1914  the  university  instituted  the  new  faculty  of  education,  to 
deal  with  the  higher  degree  of  master  in  education.'  This  makes  it 
possible  for  the  day-training  students,  in  the  first  instance,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  bachelor's  degree  either  in  arts  or  in  science,  and  sub- 
sequently, if  they  desire  to  specialize  in  education,  to  take  the  mas- 
ter's degree  in  education.  It  is  intended  to  give  the  students  in  the 
department  of  education  equal  facilities  with  students  in  arts  and 
science  in  obtaining  the  higher  degree.  This  is  one  of  the  latest 
steps  in  the  recognition  of  education  as  deserving  a  graduate  profes- 
sional school  like  the  other  professions. 

In  addition  to  the  9  faculties  *  and  the  departments  mentioned,  the 
activities  of  the  university  include  departments  of  pharmacy,  the 
seven  divisions  of  technology,^  the  school  of  architecture,  special 
popular  and  evening  courses,  university  extension  lectures,  agricul- 
ture, and  a  university  press. 

Manchester  has  brought  into^ 
line  aU  tjrpes  of  higher  education  which  a  great  community  requires.    ♦    •    • 
This  epoch  of  comprehension  and  amalgamation  is  now  fairly  complete;  the 

>FiDdlay,  J.  J.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.»  Sarah  Fielden  Prof,  of  Bdncation,  "The  Demonstra- 
tion Schools  Record.*'  Sadler,  M.  E.,  LL.  D.,  '*The  Department  of  Education  in  the 
Unirersity  of  Manchester,  1890-1911."     Manchester  Univ.  PnbHeations. 

*Cf.  Ch.  XIV,  "Applied  Science  and  Professional  Bdncation,"  pp.  21<^-212. 

"Arts,  science,  theology,  law,  medicine,  music,  technology,  commerce,  education. 

« Mechanical,  electrical,  sanitary  engineering,  applied  chemistry,  mining,  architecture, 
textile  manufaetnva 
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process  has  involved  not  so  much  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  and  the 
size  of  classes  as  a  really  astounding  complexity  in  the  provision  for  higfaar 
teaching/ 

Manchester  stands  for  an  extensive  development  of  the  type  of  the 
new  university.  We  shall  treat  the  other  five  specimens  of  the  type 
more  briefly,  it  being  understood  that  they  have  essentially  the  same 
features.  We  shall  endeavor  merely  to  take  up  points  specially  char- 
acteristic of  each  one  which  may  be  suggestive  for  us. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

As  already  noted,  the  University  of  Birmingham  stands  as  the 
pioneer  in  England  of  the  "single  college  university."^  It  comes 
the  nearest  to  being  a  purely  municipal  university  because  of  its 
origin,  forged  out  of  long-standing  local  institutions  through  the 
zeal  of  a  group  of  city  men  under  the  leadership  of  an  idol  of  the 
municipality — Joseph  Chamberlain.  The  city  had  long  been  known 
as  a  center  of  progressive  educational  policy,  the  home  of  the  founder 
of  the  National  Education  League  and  a  friend  of  the  act  of  1870 
and  of  succeeding  educational  reforms.  The  city  is  practically  with 
out  a  rival  in  the  extensive  territory  of  the  Midlands  tributary  to  it. 
"  Birmingham  is  the  supreme  of  industrial  individualism  "  according 
to  one  of  its  inhabitants.' 

The  university  is  in  one  sense  isolated,  not  being  a  member  of  any 
joint  matriculation  or  examining  board.    It  sets  its  own  standards. 

To  appreciate  the  independence  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  uni- 
versity, we  must  go  back  of  the  movement  resulting  in  its  organiza- 
tion in  1900  to  its  origin  in  the  Mason's  Science  College,  and  further 
to  the  personality  of  Sir  Josiah  Mason,  its  founder.  In  1875,  on  his 
eightieth  birthday,  in  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  college  building, 
he  states  the  motive  and  purpose  of  his  gift.  A  son  of  poverty,  he 
had  made  a  fortune  by  the  manufacture  of  split  rings  and  steel  pens, 
having  begun  business  in  gilt  toy-making,  then  one  of  the  staple 
trades  of  Birmingham.    He  said : 

When  I  was  a  young  man  there  were  no  means  of  scientific  teaching  open  to 
the  artisan  classes  of  our  manufacturing  town.  ♦  ♦  ♦  My  wish  is  to  give 
all  classes  In  Birmingham  and  in  the  district  ♦  ♦  •  the  means  of  carryinj: 
on  in  the  Midlands  district  their  scientific  studies  as  completely  and  thoroughly 
as  they  can  be  prosecuted  in  the  great  science  schools  of  this  country  and  the 
Continent,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  in  this  way  alone — by  the  acquirement  of 
sound,  extensive,  and  practical  scientific  knowledge — can  England  hope  to 
maintain  her  position  as  the  manufacturing  center  of  the  world/ 

1  The  Times  Bdncatlonal  Supplement,  Jan.  6,  1014.    Cf.  ibliL,  Feb.  8,  1914. 

*Cf:  p.  108. 

•The  Times  Bdncatlonal  Supplement,  Apr.  7,  1914. 

«Bunce,  John  Thackray,  "Josiah  Maaon.    A  Biography,"  1882,  pp.  99,  101. 
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In  his  original  deed  of  trust  he  declared  his  intention  to  found  a 
college  for  the  ^^  study  of  practical  science,"  to  the  exclusion  of  mere 
literary  education  and  of  all  teaching  of  theology.  By  subsequent 
deeds  he  empowered  the  trustees  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  college 
to  qualify  it  for  admission  as  a  constituent  member  of  the  London  or 
the  Victoria  or  any  other  university  with  a  complete  course  in  arts. 
He  only  excluded  theology  and  politics.  The  breadth  of  the  institu- 
ti(m,  a  gift  at  that  time  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  modem  edu- 
cation in  England,  was  due  to  Sir  Josiah's  wisdom,  unlike  that  of  the 
ordinary  self-made  man,  in  seeking  the  advice  of  experts.  He  se- 
lected as  trustees  a  Cambridge  graduate  and  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  the  professions.  In  its  origin  the  university  was  not  with- 
out influence  from  the  King  Edward  VI  Grammar  School,  with  its 
classical  traditions,  and,  on  its  popular  side,  from  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Institute,  incorporated  in  1864.  The  thought  of  graft- 
ing his  college  upon  the  latter  had  even  passed  through  the  mind  of 
Sir  Josiah.  The  institute  prepared  the  way  for  the  Birmingham 
Technical  School,  opened  in  1891,  the  school  of  art,  the  municipal 
school  of  commerce,  and  numerous  evening  classes.  In  the  light  of 
the  above  facts  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  University  of  Birmingham 
has  not  evening  classes  and  was  organized  with  only  three  faculties, 
those  of  science,  of  arts,  of  medicine,  and  the  faculty  of  science, 
including  engineering,  placed  before  the  faculty  of  arts. 

The  erection  and  equipment  of  the  extensive  new  buildings  for 
science  and  engineering  of  the  university,  2^  miles  from  the  old 
Mason  College,  have  given  a  prominence  to  engineering,  metallurgy, 
and  mining.  The  metal  industries  of  Birmingham  encouraged  the 
endowment  of  a  chair  of  metallurgy,  and  the  mines  of  the  neighbor- 
hood have  led  to  special  attention  to  coal  and  metal  mining.  The 
facnhy  of  arts  has  made  special  provision  for  training  for  public 
and  social  service,  in  cooperation  with  organizations  in  the  city,  like 
the  women's  settlement,  the  Woodbrooke  settlement,  founded  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  the  Diocesan  Training  Home,  the  City  of  Bir- 
mingham Aid  Society,  the  Birmingham  Charity  Organization 
Society,  and  various  unions.  The  social  study  diplomas  are  awarded 
for  success  in  certain  university  courses  requiring  visits  of  observa- 
tion and  practical  work. 

There  is  no  faculty  of  music,  but  a  professor  of  music  in  the  faculty 
of  arts.  The  degree  of  D.  Mus.  is  given  to  those  passing  in  the 
matriculation  examination  and  an  examination  in  the  rudiments  of 
music  and,  in  addition  to  the  three  years'  courses  in  music,  three 
courses  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  one  of  which  must  be  English  literature, 
and  another  a  course  in  modern  foreign  language, 

A  specialty  of  the  university  is  the  department  of  biology  and 
chemistry  of  fermentation  and  a  brewing  school.    In  addition  to  the 
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degree  courses,  there  are  diploma  courses,  a  special  diploma  course 
for  graduates,  and  certificate  and  shorter  courses  for  brewers  and 
maltsters. 

In  1908  Birmingham  led  the  way  in  establishing  a  fourth  faculty, 
the  faculty  of  commerce,  and  called  to  be  its  dean  an  Oxford  man, 
who  had  been  a  professor  at  both  Toronto  and  Harvard.  The  influ- 
ence of  departments  of  higher  commercial  education  in  modem  demo- 
cratic universities  in  America,  and  of  the  commercial  colleges  in 
Germany,  recognized  by  the  Government  as  of  university  rank,  has 
been  felt.^  The  courses  of  instruction  have  two  objects  in  view,  the 
combination  of  liberal  culture  with  utility,  and  a  due  regard  for  the 
different  requirements  of  different  branches  of  commercial  life. 

The  curriculum  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  Com.  covers 
three  years.  Certain  specifically  commercial  courses  are  required  of 
all  candidates.  One  modem  language  is  prescribed  for  three  years. 
A  noteworthy  choice  is  given  to  two  classes  of  students,  those  ex- 
pecting to  be  engaged  in  the  ctHn/mercial  conduct  of  truinufacturing^ 
and  those  who  expect  to  be  merchants  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
term.  The  first  group  may  devote  about  one-third  of  their  time  to 
work  in  applied  science. 

The  options  also  include  subjects  likely  to  be  useful  to  those  who 
propose  to  enter  upon  the  commercial  management  of  collieries  and 
other  mines,  or  of  agricultural  undertakings,  or  business  life  in  the 
colonies.  A  similar  freedom  of  choice  of  studies  in  the  faculty  of 
arts  is  given  to  those  intending  to  enter  upon  railway  or  shipping 
management,  or  looking  forward  to  service  in  consular  or  municipal 
departments,  in  chambers  of  commerce,  in  stodcbroking  or  financial 
houses. 

The  faculty  of  commerce  has  taken  under  its  wing  a  scheme  for  a 
course  for  journalists  until  such  time  as  a  full  degree  course  in  one  of 
the  faculties,  with  the  technicalities  of  journalism  as  one  of  the  sub- 
sidiary subjects,  can  be  instituted.'  A  certificate  is  proposed  for 
journalists  of  the  neighborhood  who  attend  university  lectures  for 
five  hours  a  week  for  two  years  and  pass  the  examination.  The 
group  of  subjects  recommended  centers  about  literary  and  historical 
topics  and  includes  certain  commercial,  economic,  and  social  courses. 

The  faculty  of  medicine,  like  that  of  Manchester,  includes  dental 
courses  organized  by  the  university  in  association  with  the  dental 
hospital.  The  medical  faculty,  after  the  fashion  of  many  American 
universities,  offers  a  combined  course  of  six  years,  instead  of  five,  by 
which  university  students  may  obtain  the  B.  Sc.  in  addition  to  the 
medical  degree, 

^  Edwards,  AUen,  F.  C.  A.,  "  What  the  Blrmlngliftiii  UtitT^nlty  Is  doing  hi  the  Interests 
of  Idgfaor  oommercUl  Mtocatton.'*  R«vlBed  and  nprlated  froai  "  Tlie  JewsIIer  and  Metal- 
worker,**  Jane  16,  1906^  Unwla,  London. 

•  Ct  Ch.  Xrv»  "Applied  Science  and  Professional  IDdncatlon/*  p.  212. 
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The  university  has  a  scheme  for  vacation  reading  by  which  books 
are  named  for  a  course  of  reading  preliminary  or  supplementary  to 
the  courses  given  in  the  university. 

The  university  is  beginning  to  use  its  powers  of  affiliating  other 
institutions  in  affiliating  the  Midland  Institute.  It  is  even  arrang- 
ing a  quasi  affiliation  of  two  theological  colleges.  Forbidden  itself 
to  teach  theological  subjects,  it  is  yet  able  to  make  arrangements  to 
enable  theological  students  in  approved  colleges  to  take  one  or  two 
years  for  the  B.  A.  degree  in  these  colleges.  The  university  has  tem- 
porarily loaned  some  of  its  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  to  the  mu- 
nicipal technical  college  for  evening  classes,  another  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  it  has  been  cooperative  with  surrounding  institu- 
tions. 

Birmingham  may  be  compared  in  its  aggressive  spirit  and  ac- 
tivities to  an  American  town  fuU  of  manufactures  of  Yankee 
notions.  Keen  mental  activity  issues  in  an  interest  in  education 
and  particularly  in  the  branches  advantageous  for  the  products  of 
the  place.  Institutions  foimded  by  private  enterprise  are  sustained, 
if  not  actually  supported,  by  the  pride  of  the  city.^  Of  the  six 
civic  universities,  Birmingham  has  the  largest  annual  contribution 
from  the  city  treasury,  and  the  most  valuable  grounds,  buildings,  and 
equipment.    It  is  a  monument  to  local  education  and  patriotism. 

LIVERPOOL. 

The  rivalry  between  the  cities  and  the  Universities  of  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  places  and  institutions  in  proximity  and  almost  of 
equal  size,  has  resulted  in  universities  quite  alike  in  extent,  but 
with  marked  contrast  in  details  due  to  differences  in  the  history  of 
the  localities.  Owens  College  gave  Manchester  an  apparent  start 
of  30  years.  But  preparatory  movements  had  long  been  at  work  in 
Liverpool.  The  Athensum,  founded  in  1799,  and  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, in  1817,  fostered  the  humanities.  The  medical  school  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  1834,  realizing  the 
necessity  of  the  scientific  training  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, became  the  primal  germ  of  the  university.  In  1836  a  member 
of  the  town  council  urged  in  the  meeting  of  the  council  that  a  uni- 
versity was  the  chief  need  of  the  town.  After  1857  an  attempt  was 
made  to  organize  evening  courses  to  prepare  for  the  degrees  of  the 
university  of  London,  in  a  so-called  Queen's  College.  In  the  late 
seventies  university  extension  lectures  conducted  from  Cambridge 

>Cf.  The  Birmingham  School  of  Art,  founded  ^  pHyate  sabecrlptlon,  taken  over  by 
the  mimlclpoMty  and  largely  austalned  by  a  direct  city  tax  levy ;  also  a  school  of  Jewelers 
and  sUversmlths  taken  over  by  the  city  council.  (Report  of  Conral  Albert  Halstcad. 
"^Artistic  Education  In  Birmingham."  Dally  consular  and  trade  reports.  Washington, 
Dec.  8/ 1910.  p.  846.) 
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and  the  example  of  the  founding  of  university  colleges  in  other  great 
towns  stimulated  the  local  movement  to  establish  such  a  college.  In 
.1878  town  meetings  were  convened  by  the  mayor  in  the  interest  of 
the  proposed  college.  Public-spirited  citizens  continued  the  agita- 
tion, made  special  appeals  to  men  concerned  with  literature  or 
science,  secured  subscriptions  amounting  to  $500,000,  and  in  1881 
a  charter  for  the  college. 

Liverpool  lies  near  enough  to  Ireland  to  have  the  usual  religious 
differences  in  England  accentuated  by  the  division  between  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  The  usual  provision  in  the  charter  that 
there  should  be  no  religious  tests  was  ironclad,  with  the  addition  that 
no  gift  or  endowment  should  be  accepted  to  which  any  theological 
condition  was  attached.  The  competition  with  Owens  College,,  con- 
stituted a  college  in  the  new  Victoria  University  in  1880,  became 
acute  in  1883,  when  by  a  supplementary  charter  Victoria  University 
was  empowered  to  confer  medical  degrees  in  addition  to  others. 
Driven  by  this  circumstance,  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary  School 
of  Medicine  became  incorporated  with  the  new  University  College, 
and  the  college  sought  and  gained  admission  as  a  constituent  college 
of  Victoria  University  in  1894.  After  this  date  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  college,  the  inconvenience  of  doing  business  at  Manchester, 
the  seat  of  Victoria  University,  and  the  success  of  Birmingham 
in  1900  in  gaining  a  charter  for  an  independent  or  unfederated 
imiversity,  precipitated  an  appeal  to  the  privy  council  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  ties  with  Victoria  University,  which  ended  in  the 
granting  of  the  Liverpool  University  charter  in  1903.  The  increased 
expenditure  entailed  by  the  establishment  of  the  university  has  beep 
met  by  public  subscription,  and  by  increased  grants  from  His 
Majesty's  treasury,  from  the  city  of  Liverpool,  and  from  the  coun- 
cils of  adjacent  counties  and  other  corporations. 

The  college  and  the  university  extended  their  range  of  activity 
and  adopted  the  policy  of  cooperation  with  authorities  and  organi- 
zations outside  the  institution.  There  is  a  suggestive  list  of  such 
undertakings.  The  Day  Training  College  for  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  was  opened  in  1891  with  a  board  of  management  of  lay  as 
well  as  of  academic  members. 

The  school  of  hygiene  is  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  health 
committee  of  the  corporation  for  the  systematic  instruction  of  in- 
spectors and  others  in  matters  of  public  health. 

The  school  of  commerce  was  originated  in  1889  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  representing  the  college,  the  municipal  authorities, 
and  the  leaders  of  commerce. 

The  school  of  tropical  medicine,  founded  in  1898,  and  incorporated 
in  1905,  is  governed  by  a  committee  representing  the  university,  the 
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Soyal  Southern  Hospital,  and  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of 
Liverpool.  It  and  its  twin  school  in  London  ^  sprang  from  the  im- 
perial thinking  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  when  in  the  of&ce  of 
colonial  secretary. 

The  school  of  veterinary  medicine,  established  in  1904  under  a 
board  of  veterinary  studies,  makes  use  of  university  buildings,  cor- 
poration veterinary  hospitals,  and  public  abattoirs. 

The  school  of  dental  surgery  under  the  board  of  dental  studies  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  and  has  an  attendance  of  nearly  100 
students.  As  early  as  1893  a  school  of  architecture  and  applied  arts 
was  started.  Later  the  art  classes  were  incorporated  with  a  muni- 
cipal art  school.  The  school  of  architecture  was  continued  in  the 
university  as  a  professional  "school  for  architects,  at  a  university 
standard,  on  a  level  with  other  professional  schools.  The  teaching 
staff  in  purely  architectural  subjects  is  supplemented  by  teachers  of 
cognate  subjects  in  the  faculties  of  arts,  science,  and  engineering. 

The  school  of  civic  design,  or  of  town  planning  and  landscape 
architecture,  was  added  in  1909  as  a  department  of  the  school  of 
architecture.  It  is  the  only  school  in  this  country  exclusively  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  wish  to  study  town 
planning. 

The  school  of  social  science  and  of  training  for  social  work  is 
the  outcome  of  arrangements  by  the  university  with  the  central 
relief  society,  the  Victoria  settlement  for  women,  and  the  university 
settlement  for  men. 

The  school  of  local  history  and  records  furnishes  systematic  train- 
ing in  the  study  and  editing  of  the  history  of  records  of  the  city 
of  Liverpool  and  adjoining  counties.  Courses  are  given  in  paleog- 
raphy, diplomatics,  English  numismatics,  and  the  bibliography  and 
sources  of  English  mediaeval  history. 

The  school  of  Bussian  studies  was  initiated  in  1907  by  the  mayor 
of  Liverpool  and  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The  subject  is  recog- 
nized for  the  university  degree  or  for  a  certificate.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  qualifying  of  Englishmen  for  posts  in  connection  with 
Russian  trade.  The  school  issues  ^'  The  Bussian  Beview,'^  containing 
results  of  researches  in  Bussia  and  translations. 

There  is  a  school  of  pharmacy.  Besearch  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships, chiefly  for  research  in  medical  or  other  scientific  subjects, 
include  some  open  to  members  of  colonial  universities  and  medical 
schools  and  to  members  of  universities  and  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

The  number  of  postgraduate  students  at  the  university  testifies 
that  it  has  not  forgotten,  amidst  its  wide  activities,  to  reserve  strength 

>Ct  Ch.  XVr  "AdTanced  Study  and  Retearcb  without  Graduate  Schools/'  p.  217. 
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for  research.  Another  evidence  to  the  value  it  places  on  the  work  of 
the  faculty  of  arts  as  well  as  research  is  the  Institute  of  Archeology, 
founded  in  1904. 

The  world-wide  environment  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  situ- 
ated at  one  of  the  world's  greatest  ports,  gives  the  university  a 
peculiarly  imperial  and  international  aspect.  ^^  Liverpool  is  the 
Venice  of  our  times  and  has  its  Padua  within  its  own  borders."^ 

LEEDS. 

The  University  of  Leeds,  imbued  with  the  strenuous  and  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  Yorkshire,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  like  a  Western  State 
university  of  any  university  in  England.  Under  the  recent  leader- 
ship of  a  cosmopolitan  student  of  education,'  it  has  had  a  vigorous 
administration,  extending  its  activities,  and  not  fearing  to  embark 
upon  experiments.  As  a  constituent  college  in  Victoria  University 
from  1887  to  1904  with  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  University 
College,  Liverpool,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  them.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  population  of  the  cities,  Leeds  receives  larger  local 
support  than  its  sisters.  As  Yorkshire  College,  the  name  by  which 
it  was  known  as  a  constituent  of  Victoria  University,  it  stoutly  op- 
posed the  dissolution  of  the  Federal  university.  The  event,  how- 
ever, caused  a  rally  of  Leeds  to  its  renewed  support.  The  enlivened 
competition  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Sheffield  may  have 
further  redounded  to  its  good.  Like  the  other  universities,  it  shews 
liraces  of  its  earlier  origin.  Yorkshire  College,  founded  as  York- 
shire College  of  Science  in  1874,  rose  in  the  period  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  modem  science  into  education  and  of  Huxley's  influence. 
The  older  Leeds  School  of  Medicine,  begun  in  1831,  was  driven, 
in  view  of  the  empowering  of  Manchester  to  grant  degrees  in  medi- 
cine, to  amalgamate  with  the  Yorkshire  College  in  1884. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Mason  College  of  Science,  Birmingham,  the 
traditions  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Scotch  universities  permeated 
the  college  of  science,  and  in  1877  the  faculty  of  arts  was  implanted 
in  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science.  This  faculty  has  flourished 
amidst  a  predominance  of  scientiflc  courses.  It  has  been  modern- 
ized and  includes  a  department  of  economics  and  commerce,  of  edu- 
cation, and  of  law.  Departments  of  Oreek  and  Latin  have  doubled 
their  staffs  and  practically  the  number  of  students  since  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  university,  at  which  time  the  honors  school  of  classics 
was  instituted.    These  departments  are  contributing  to  classical 

^The  Tlmas  Bdn.  Bnpplement,  Feb.  8,  1914. 

Of.  UnlTenity  College  and  the  UnlTersity  of  LlTerpool,  1882-1007  (Unly.  Prem  of 
Urerpool,  1007) ;  Mair,  Banaay,  "  The  Uniyenlty  of  Llrerpool.  Its  prewnt  itate.'* 
LlyerpooL     1007. 

>  Vice  Chancellor  M.  S.  Sadler,  LL.  D.,  Litt  D.,  C.  B. 
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knowledge,  local  history,  and  making  an  opportunity  for  research 
by  conducting  excavations  of  Boman  sites  in  Yorkshire.  One  of  the 
classical  lecturers  is  devoting  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of 
Boman  Yorkshire,  and  the  other  to  that  of  Greek  inscriptions.  The 
university  has  endeavored  to  interest  the  general  public  in  classical 
life  and  literature  by  the  performances  of  Greek  plays  in  English 
verse  translation.  The  lure  of  the  locality  has  added  to  the  zest 
of  investigations  in  the  department  of  English  language  and  litera- 
ture. In  this  region  famous  for  dialect,  dialectal  research  has  been 
pursued  by  the  university  and  the  Yorkshire  Dialects  Society.  Bec- 
ords  of  the  speech  are  being  made  by  means  of  a  dictaphone. 

The  faculty  of  technology  looms  large  in  Leeds.^  Chemistry  in  its 
various  aspects  is  the  central  study  in  this  university.  There  is  a 
cooperative  group  of  teachers  and  researchers  in  organic,  inorganic 
physical,  and  biological  chemistry,  in  chemistry  of  agriculture, 
color  chemistry,  chemistry  of  gases  and  fuel,  and  chemistry  of  the 
leather  industries.  The  doctrine  of  the  synthesis  of  departments  is 
preached  and  practiced.    The  vice  chancellor  expresses  it: 

A  great  work  of  science  at  this  time  is  the  breaking  down  of  division  between 
the  compartments  of  it.  The  growing  lines  of  new  thought  are  along  the 
edges  which  mark  what  were  once  the  separation  of  one  branch  of  science 
from  another.  The  fact  that  the  departments  of  economics,  the  departments 
of  education,  and  the  departments  of  geography  in  our  universities  are  aU 
growing  is  an  indication  of  this  tendency  toward  intellectual  synthesis — a 
synthesis  which  brings  into  the  common  stock,  and  which  is  able  to  focus  on 
some  common  problem,  knowledge  drawn  from  many  branches  of  investigation. 
In  spite  of  this  a  good  deal  of  our  university  training  is  departmentalized.' 

The  doctrine  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  department  of  leather 
industries,  with  which  there  is  nothing  to  compare  except  at  Lyon.' 
The  department,  in  addition  to  teaching  and  research,  freely  serves 
the  leather  trade  and  is  assisted  by  the  Skinners  Co.,  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  by  members  of  the  leather  trade.  The  department 
makes  a  great  point  of  trying  new  things  and  the  applications  of 
science  in  practical  work,  in  shop,  and  laboratory  run  together. 
Physics,  chemistry,  technical  microscopy,  bacteriology,  and  mycology 
are  applied  to  leather  manufacture.  Within  a  dozen  years  revolu- 
tionary changes  have  been  made  in  tanning.  The  age-long  use  of 
animal  manures  has  been  supplanted  by  artificial  and  hygienic 
*^  bates."  Bacteriological  cultures  and  coal  tars  have  given  us  '^  syn- 
thetic tannins'' — a  triumph  of  the  synthesis  of  departments. 

>It  InclQdei,  in  a  series  of  buildings,  aKricnltare^  coal  gas  and  fael  indnstrtes  with 
metallnrgy,  engineering,  leather  industries,  mining,  tinctorial  chemistry,  and  dyeing 
and  textile  indoatries.  There  are  adflsory  committees  (uniTerslty  and  lay  members)  of 
rouncil  for  the  several  departments. 

■Sadler,  I>r.  M.  ■.,  vice  chancellor  of  the  UniTerslty  qf  Leeds,  "The  Official  Report 
of  the  Church  Congress  hald  at  Iflddlesburgh,  1012,"  p.  264. 

*£cole  Francalae  de  Tannerle,  founded  1800,  as  a  saetlon  of  Ibcole  de  Chlmle  Indus- 
trlellep  an  annexe  In  188S  of  the  Unitvrslt^  d«  Lyon. 
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A  further  practice  of  the  doctrine  of  departmental  synthesis  is 
the  weekly  meeting  of  the  science  staff  in  a  colloquium,  to  compare 
the  points  of  view  of  all  the  departments  with  reference  to  a  research 
in  progress.  The  fruit  of  such  cooperation  is  yielding  original  con- 
tributions to  knowledge.^ 

In  view  of  Leeds  as  a  great  center  of  woolen  manufacture,  the 
Cloth  Workers  Co.  of  the  city  of  London  established  the  two  de- 
partments of  textile  industries  and  of  tinctorial  chemistry  and  dye- 
ing, which  constituted  an  important  part  of  the  original  Yorkshire 
College.  They  have  continued  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the 
buildings  and  given  a  permanent  endowment  for  the  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  instruction,  provision  has  been  made  for  experimental  studies 
and  research. 

A  recent  significant  event  is  a  reciprocal  agreement  between  the 
university  and  the  Bradford  Technical  College,  under  which  students 
of  the  university  make  use  of  the  practical  dyehouse  of  the  college, 
while  Bradford  students  may  attend  certain  lecture  courses  in  the 
university.  Members  of  the  university  and  of  the  college  have  begun 
to  collaborate  in  investigations  made  at  the  instance  of  the  textile 
institute.  Such  cooperation  in  teaching  and  research  between  the 
close  neighbors,  Leeds  and  Bradford,  both  candidates  formerly  for 
the  seat  of  the  university,  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  a  new  era,  which 
will  be  of  advantage  both  to  the  university  and  the  college.' 

The  department  of  agriculture  has  its  roots  in  every  part  of  York- 
shire, and,  in  connection  with  the  recent  establishment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Animal  Nutrition  Research  Institution  and  other 
steps,  is  becoming  a  great  research  station.'  The  Amercian  example 
is  not  without  effect  in  this  field. 

In  1913  the  city  of  Leeds  new  training  college  .was  opened  by  the 
president  of  the  board  of  education.  He  alluded  to  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  training  colleges  and  the  increasing  cooperation  of  local 
education  committees  working  with  one  another  and  with  the  provin< 
cial  universities.**  This  broad  hint  frqm  the  minister  of  education, 
reinforced  by  the  liberal  Government  grants  to  the  university  and  to 
the  training  college,  may  hasten  the  day  of  the  coordination  of  the 
two  institutions.  The  strong  department  of  education  in  the  univer* 
sity  and  the  university's  expansive  policy  and  desire  to  serve  the 
public,  combined  with  the  Yorkshire  thrift  of  the  local  education 
authority,  may  be  trusted  to  work  out  the  problem  in  a  way  that  will 
be  instructive. 

1  Cf.  Bragg,  W.  H.  and  W.  L.,  "  The  Reflection  of  X-Baya  by  Cryatala,"  Proc.  of  tke 
Bojal  Society,  A.  Vol.  89,  p.  246;  "The  St{iicture  of  Some  Cryatala,  aa  Indicated  by 
Their  Diffraction  of  X-Bays/'  ibid.,  p.  848 ;  '  The  Stmctnre  of  tha  Dianiond,"  ibid.,  p. 
277 ;  "  The  ReflecUon  of  X-Raja  by  Cryatala,"  ibid.,  toI.  88,  p.  428. 

■Ct  Ch.  XIU,  "Coordination  of  Inatltatlona.'* 

•Cf.  Ch.  vn,  "Agricultural  CoUegaa  and  Sckoola,"  ppi  18»-147. 

«Cf.  Ch.  XIV,  "AppUed  Science  and  Profeaaional  Education,"  pp.  211-21S, 
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SHEFHELD. 

The  University  of  Sheffield  perhaps  comes  the  nearest  of  all  to 
being  a  purely  municipal  university.  This  is  true  of  its  origin,  con- 
flict for  recognition,  the  district  it  serves,  its  support,  its  attendance, 
»nd  its  immediate  purposes.  As  usual,  in  the  order  of  time,  a  medi- 
cal institution  was  the  beginning.  But  a  popular  rather  than  a 
professional  need  was  really  the  origin  which  formulated  itself  in 
a  so-called  "  People's  College."  In  1842  a  Congregational  minister, 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  what  he  thought  to  be  the  too  utili- 
tarian education  of  the  popular  Mechanic's  Institutes,  opened  prac- 
tically by  himself  a  college  chiefly  devoted  to  language  and  litera- 
ture. It  was  the  period  of  Chartism.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in 
the  year  of  revolutions  (1848)  the  citizens  of  Sheffield  held  a  public 
meeting  to  approve  a  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the  People's 
College.^  It  was  to  be  self-supporting  and  governed  by  the  students. 
The  foundation  and  success  of  the  Sheffield  People's  College  has 
more  than  a  local  interest.  The  Working  Men's  College  of  Great 
Ormond  Street,  London,  owed  its  existence  to  the  pioneer  work  of 
the  Sheffield  institution.  Frederic  Dennison  Maurice  stated,  "We 
were  plagiarists  from  the  Sheffield  people."^  The  People's  College 
was  closed  in  1879.  Having  fulfilled  its  mission,  it  gave  way  to  the 
university  extension  movement.  The  first  series  of  extension  lec- 
tures in  connection  with  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  begun  in 
1875.  The  local  enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  the  mayor,  Mr.  Mark 
Firth,  donated  a  building  for  this  work.  Firth  College  was  opened 
in  1879,  the  year  before  Owens  College  secured  the  charter  for 
Victoria  University.  The  idea  of  a  university  for  the  northern 
counties  was  in  the  air,  and  Sheffield  was  astir  in  the  rivalry  with 
Manchester  and  Leeds. 

There  had  been  an  increasing  demand  for  some  form  of  technical 
education.  It  began  among  apprentices  at  evening  classes  connected 
with  the  South  Kensington  science  and  art  department  organization. 
These  classes  were  also  started  in  the  old  Sheffield  Mechanics  Institu- 
tion. By  1883  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  granted  an 
annual  sum  to  found  a  professorship  of  mechanical  engineering. 
The  outcome  was  the  founding  of  a  technical  school  to  provide  in- 
struction in  iron  and  steel  metallurgy  and  in  engineering,  at  first 
o|>ened  as  a  branch  of  Firth  College.  By  1897  a  university  college 
charter  was  obtained  imder  which  all  interests  were  united.  Sheffield 
bad  failed  to  be  admitted  to  Victoria  University. 

*  la  this  same  period  a  colony  of  CongregationallstB  founded  a  "  People's  College," 
now  known  as  Grlnnell  College,  in  Iowa,  and  the  new  State  University  of  Iowa  was 
housed  In  a  Mechanics'  Institute. 

*Cf.,  Green,  Prof.  J.  A.,  "The  Uniyersity  of  Sheffield."  British  Association  Hand* 
book  and  Guide  to  Sheffield,  1910,  pp.  186-162,  passim. 
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At  the  time  of  the  break-up  of  tLj  Victoria  University,  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  University  College  of  Leeds  should  become  the 
university  of  Yorkshire  stimulated  Sheffield  to  raise  funds  for  a 
university  of  its  own.  The  city  council  passed  a  resolution  approving 
of  an  application  for  a  charter  for  a  university  in  Sheffield,  and 
pledging  a  large  annual  grant.  Grants  were  also  promised  from  the 
County  Councils  of  Derbyshire  and  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
and  several  town  councils.  An  endowment  fund  of  $500,000  was  sub- 
scribed, and  the  charter  was  granted  in  1905.  Thus  happily  ended 
the  struggle  for  recognition. 

The  location  of  Sheffield,  only  just  within  the  borders  of  Yorkshire, 
and  the  proximity  of  Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Nottingham, 
with  their  institutions,  give  the  university  a  rather  circumscribed  but 
thickly  populated  district.  Its  municipal  area,  however,  is  the 
largest  in  the  country,  and  it  is  sustained  by  the  enterprise  of  a 
homogeneous  and  growing  manufacturing  center.^  Sheffield  has 
the  largest  percentage  of  total  income  from  annual  grants,  from 
local  authorities,  of  any  of  the  six  universities  (29.2  per  cent). 
Sheffield  has  a  much  larger  attendance  from  the  locality  than  the 
other  universities,  due  in  part  to  its  numerous  evening  classes  as 
well  as  to  its  situation. 

The  charter  of  the  university  gives  the  usual  unlimited  scope  to  the 
university,  but  has  the  following  suggestive  section : 

To  provide  for  such  instruction,  whether  theoretical,  technical,  artistic,  or 
otherwise,  as  may  be  of  service  to  persons  engaged  in  or  about  to  engage  in 
education,  commerce,  engineering,  metallurgy,  mining,  or  other  Industries  or 
artistic  pursuits  of  the  city  of  Sheffield  and  the  adjacent  counties  and  districts ; 
and  to  provide  for  the  prosecution  of  original  research  in  arts,  pure  science, 
applied  science,  medicine,  surgery,  law,  and  especially  the  applications  of 
science. 

The  world-wide  fame  of  Sheffield  as  a  center  of  iron  and  steel 
industries,  of  engineering  and  "the  heavy  trades,"  of  armor  and 
ordnance,  the  United  States  Government  even  placing  orders  there, 
of  cutlery,  and  of  silver  plate,  may  well  account  for  the  preeminence 
given  in  the  university  to  the  departments  of  engineering,  and  of 
metallurgy,  of  iron,  steel,  and  nonferrous  metals. 

The  dean  of  the  faculty  of  applied  science  approved  of  the  title 
"Applied  Science"*  as  contradistinguished  from  technology,  which 
deals  with  the  application  of  science  to  trades.  Applied  science 
takes  hold  of  advanced  work  not  that  of  secondary  schools.  Applied 
science  relates  the  trade  school  to  the  highest  branches  of  science 
and  passes  over  to  the  industries  the  ripest  fruits  of  science.  The 
engineering  departments  have  extensive  buildings  by  themselves, 

1  In  the  census  of  1911  Sheffield  showed  the  largest  percentage  of  Increase  of  popula. 
tlon  of  any  of  the  nniyersity  cities,  11.1  per  cent. 
«Cf.  Oh.  XIV,  "Applied  Science  and  Professional  Bdneation/*  p.  206. 
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built  upon  the  unit  plan  and  recently  enlarged.  The  metallurgical 
department,  so  far  as  iron  and  steel  metallurgy  is  concerned,  has 
unique  laboratories.  There  is  also  a  complete  new  suite  of  rooms  and 
laboratories  for  the  departments  of  nonferrous  metallurgy,  mining, 
and  applied  chemistry. 

The  war  has  brought  to  the  flourishing  industries  of  Sheffield  an 
increased  impetus.  The  recently  appointed  vice  chancellor,*  an  Ox- 
ford man  of  classical  and  historical  attainments,  in  a  speech  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  has  held  up  the  ideal  that  British  uni- 
versities should  rise  to  the  opportunity  of  opening  their  facilities 
more  widely  for  research,  so  as  to  bring  a  migration  of  students  from 
all  the  world,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past  by  the  German  uni- 
versiti^.' 

BRISTOL. 

The  University  of  Bristol,  the  youngest  of  all  British  universities, 
only  half  a  dozen  years  old,  has  endeavored  to  cover  the  good  points 
of  its  five  elder  sisters.  Like  the  others,  though  so  new  it  is  a  growth 
of  years.  The  Bristol  grammar  school,  chartered  in  1532,  and  later 
numerous  foundations  of  divergent  type  within  the  city  and  the 
western  counties  furnish  a  broad  preparatory  school  basis  for  a  uni- 
versity. Within  the  circle  are  famous  public  schools  like  Clifton, 
Cheltenham,  and  Marlborough.  A  vigorous  University  College 
founded  in  1886,  which  incorporated  with  itself  in  1893  a  medical 
school  was  the  taproot  of  the  university.  When  through  Govern- 
ment grants  and  the  generosity  of  Bristol  merchant  princes  the  Uni- 
versity was  chartered,  it  was  able  to  ally  with  itself  the  Merchant 
Venturers'  Technical  College  to  serve  as  an  engineering  faculty. 
This  college  is  one  of  the  monuments  of  the  generosity  of  the  Society 
of  Merchant  Venturers,  a  body  like  the  great  city  companies  of 
London,  and  a  reminder  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Bristol  as  one  of 
the  chief  ports  of  commerce.  The  charter  of  the  university  recog- 
nizes that  it  is  not  to  be  merely  a  municipal  university,  but  virtually 
the  institution  of  the  great  west  country.  Provision. is  made  for 
lepresentation  in  the  supreme  governing  body  of  the  counties  of 
Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Gloucester,  Somerset,  and  Wilts.  Indeed, 
the  stretch  of  country  from  Salisbury  to  Truro  is  covered  by  ex 
officio  members  of  the  court.  Kepresentatives  within  the  district 
of  various  denominations  are  also  members  of  the  court,  which  is 
()uite  in  accordance  with  the  religious  spirit  of  the  west  country.  By 
the  charter  the  university  is  empowered  to  affiliate  other  institutions 

&  Fisher.  H.  A.  L^  I^U  !>.,  F.  B.  A.;  now  (1917)  minister  of  education. 
>  One  dilBculty  Is  tbe  Britisb  requirement  of  not  less  than  two  years  of  residence  for 
a  degree,  whatever  the  preparation  of  the  candidate  may  have  been. 
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or  to  admit  the  members  thereof  to  any  of  its  privileges.    The  mii- 
versity  has  adopted  an  ordinance  for  th< 


Association  of  Institutions  to  supplement  the  teaching  of  the  university  in 
such  branches  of  professional  or  technical  knowledge  as  it  may  deem  fit,  insti- 
tutions in  which  teaching  of  a  specialised  character  is  given,  or  in  which 
facilities  of  research  in  specialized  directions  are  afforded. 

Pursuant  to  this  ordinance  the  Bristol  Baptist  College,  the  West- 
ern College,  Bristol,  and  the  Theological  College,  Salisbury,  have 
been  associated  with  the  university  to  offer  a  curriculum,  in  part,  of 
a  theological  character  for  the  B.  A.  degree.  Under  the  same  ordi- 
nance the  Eoyal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  and  the  National 
Fruit  and  Cider  Institute  have  been  associated  with  the  universitv. 
The  latter  has  just  been  equipped  as  a  research  station  for  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture. 

The  university  has  provided  for  a  "testamur  in  social  study" 
requiring  a  curriculum  of  two  years,  and  a  "testamur  in  journal- 
ism," with  a  curriculum  of  three  years.  There  is  also  a  testamur 
course  of  two  years  for  engineering  apprentices.  Over  against  these 
short  courses  the  university  offers  work  for  honor  and  advanced 
degrees.  It  has  some  special  funds  for  research  and  advice.  It  is 
leading  in  a  departure  in  offering  degrees  for  original  research  for 
candidates  previously  declared  by  the  senate  to  be  qualified  for  such 
research,  the  research  being  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  pursuance  of  a 
curriculum  of  study.  The  candidates  have  to  submit  a  satisfactory 
dissertation  in  the  subject  concerned,  and  they  may  be  examined  in 
the  subjects  of  the  dissertations.  The  university  has  the  advantage 
of  new  buildings  and  modem  laboratories.^  The  chemical  labora- 
tory is  one  of  the  best  examples  and  has  even  been  held  up  as  a 
model  for  German  laboratories  to  follow  by  visiting  German  profes- 
sors. The  structure  is  of  steel  concrete  and  stone,  so  designed  that 
nearly  all  the  internal  walls  may  be  altered  or  removed.  It  is  con- 
structed upon  the  unit  system,  so  that  it  may  be  extended  by  wings 
or  the  addition  of  another  story.  The  professors'  private  roams  and 
laboratories  are  centrally  situated,  and  supervision  is  aided  by  the 
introduction  of  glass  windows  in  the  wall  between  the  rooms.  Pri- 
vate experimental  rooms  off  the  laboratories  are  similarly  provided. 
Evidently  one  of  the  points  of  specialization  in  Bristol  is  to  be 
chemistry. 

The  University  of  Bristol  is  passing  through  the  struggles  of 
youth  and  has  the  promise  of  youth.  It  will  be  specially  near  to  the 
younger  universities  in  America.  Lord  Haldane,  at  his  installation 
as  chancellor  of  the  university,  said : 

^  In  1915  It  !•  annonnced  that  |200,000  has  been  added  to  a  preTloas  benefaction  of 
$900,000  tor  buildings,  given  by  one  family. 
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Tbe  awakening  has  come  to  the  old  nniversities  late.    They  are  now  doing 
very  fine  worlL,  but  they  ought  to  have  been  able  to  develop  it  much  sooner. 

*  *  *  If  the  new  English  universities  can  keep  their  level  high,  they  may 
be  able  to  develop  a  certain  advantage  over  the  older  Bngliah  universitiea. 

*  *  *  It  is  to  the  production  by  the  civic  university  of  the  quality  of  alert- 
ness in  the  average  as  well  as  In  the  exceptional  student  that  I  look  with 
hope  for  the  future.  *  *  *  I  can  see  no  limit  to  what  may  be  the  develop- 
ment of  the  civic  university  within  the  next  hundred  years.  I  look  to  its 
becoming  the  dominant  and  shaping  power  in  our  system  of  national  education.^ 

*■  Haldane,  Tisconnt,  **  The  Civic  Univtntty/'  reprint,  1918,  pp.  15,  Itt. 
89687*~Bull.  16—17 9 


Chapter  V. 

INDEPENDENT  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES.^ 
Exeter,  Nottingham,  Reading,  Soiithampton. 


The  meaning  of  the  term  ^^  college  "  is  still  so  indefinite  and  with- 
out legal  definition  in  England  that  it  is  desirable  to  use  an  adjective 
with  it.  Otherwise  it  may  stand  for  any  kind  of  a  corporation  of 
colleagues  in  business  as  well  as  in  education.  Private  schools  for 
girls  or  boys  much  affect  the  term.  It  has  a  standard  mteaning  for 
preparatory  and  older  "public  schools"  like  Winchester  and  Eton. 
The  ancient  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  given  the  world 
its  highest  meaning,  hence  the  adoption  of  the  name  "  university  coI> 
lege"  by  modern  institutions  having  a  curriculum  preparing  for 
university  degrees.'  The  first  of  these  colleges,  outside  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  but  without  their  tutorial  and  residential  features,  was 
University  College,  London,  incorporated  under  this  name  in  1836.' 
It  has  been  the  model  for  most  of  its  successors.  "  University  col- 
lege "  has  come  to  have  a  more  sharply  defined  meaning  and  to  be  a 
standard  college  since  the  Government  began  to  give  grants  in  aid 
for  universities  and  university  colleges.* 

The  objects  of  these  institutions  in  general  are  to  supply  higher 
literary,  scientific,  and  technical  education  qualifying  for  degrees 
at  any  university  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  also  give  prelimi- 
nary legal,  medical,  and  engineering  courses,  and  special  instruction 
ill  commercial,  industrial,  or  art  subjects  of  interest  to  the  locality. 
They  maintain  courses  for  teachers  of  elementary  and  of  secondary 
schools.  For  their  degree  courses  they  have  what  might  be  called 
a  modern  curriculum  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  For  admission 
they  require  the  passing  of  the  matriculation  examination  of  the 
University  of  London  or  its  equivalent.  They  also  furnish  some 
facilities  for  research  and  preparation  for  advanced  degrees.  They 
do  some  extension  work  chiefly  by  popular  lectures  in  the  vicinage. 
The  college  proper,  with  its  full-time  day  students,  has  also  part- 
time  and  evening  students  in  short  courses.    Not  being  able  to  give 

>  Bee  Tables  9  and  10. 

•Cf.  Chs.  I,  "Oxford.  Cambridge,  Durham/'  p.  26;  11,  "Scotch  UniTerBltles,*'  p.  64. 

•Cf.  Ch.  Ill,  "UnlveraJty  of  London,"  pp.  67.  72-76w 

«Cf.  Ch.  XU,  "  aute  Aid  and  YldUtloa,"  p.  19a 
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degrees,  it  gives  diplomas  of  associateship  in  the  college,  and  cer- 
tificates for  the  completion  of  the  shorter  courses.  The  colleges,  like 
the  newer  universities,  are  growths  from  private  foundations,  aided 
by  local  and  State  appropriations.  For  example,  Hartley  College, 
Southampton,  was  founded  in  1850,  but  was  not  able  to  meet  the 
lequirements  of  the  board  of  education  and  to  become  a  recognized 
university  college  until  1902. 

The  colleges  have  a  common  plan  of  government.  The  supreme 
governing  body  of  considerable  size  is  the  court  of  governors,  except 
in  the  case  of  Nottingham,  a  mixed  body  of  representatives  of  the 
many  interests  from  which  the  colleges  sprung.  In  Nottingham  the 
court  of  governors  consists  only  of  the  president,  the  vice  presidents, 
and  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens. of  the  city  of  Nottingham, 
acting  by  the  city  council.  The  second  and  executive  governing 
body,  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  is  the  council.  The 
third  body,  dealing  with  purely  academic  matters,  is  called  an 
academic  board  or  senate.* 

The  four  independent  university  colleges  in  England  are  the 
Royal  Albert  Memorial  University  College,  Exeter  (at  present  not 
meeting  the  financial  requirements  of  the  board  of  education) ;  the 
Nottingham  University  College;  the  University  College,  Reading; 
and  the  Hartley  University  College,  Southampton.  In  1913  an 
appeal  for  subscriptions  toward  the  endowment  of  a  proposed  uni- 
versity college  for  Sussex  was  issued.  Not  less  than  $250,000  would 
be  required  for  an  endowment  fund.  It  was  hoped  that  the  town 
council  of  the  Brighton  Technical  College  would  join  in  the  scheme 
and  thus  would  supply  modern  and  well-equipped  buildings  which 
would  answer  for  some  years  to  come.  It  was  also  hoped  that  the 
agricultural  college  at  Uckfield  might  be  included.  If  this  fifth  uni- 
versity college  were  to  be  established  as  a  university  center  for  south- 
east England,  it  would  complete  geographically  a  distribution  of 
institutions  convenient  of  access  for  university  study  throughout  all 
England.  The  royal  commission  on  university  education  in  London 
anticipated  the  rounding  out  of  the  new  university  and  university- 
college  movement  in  some  such  way,  in  the  meantime  empowering 
the  University  of  London  to  recognize  j^ublic  educational  institu- 
tions within  its  extended  area  as  schools  of  the  university." 

The  ideal  is  involved  of  university  colleges  of  high  enough  stand- 
ards  to  become  constituent  colleges  in  imiversities  of  the  highest 
grade.  Present  experience  proves  "  that  it  is  impossible  to  conduct 
an  efficient  university  college,  including  teaching  both  for  day  and 
evening  students  in  the  faculties  of  arts,  science,  and  engineering, 

>Cf.  Ch.  DC,  "Organisation  and  Administration  of  UniTersltles/'  p.  169. 
■Final  Report  of  the  Commlnloners,  191S  (Cd.  6717),  pp.  168»  176. 
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unless  an  income  of  $100,000  a  year  is  assured."  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  annual  cost  would  much  exceed  this  figuj^  in  an  ideal  uni- 
versity college,  organizing  the  .groups  of  departments  devoted  to 
university  work  separately  from  those  doing  work  of  a  lower  kind. 

The  following  points,  among  others  emphasized  by  the  board  of 
education  in  recognizing  courses  in  university  institutions,  will  com- 
plete the  general  idea  of  a  standard  university  college.^  The  board 
takes  into  account  the  circumstances  and  characteristics  differentiat- 
ing the  work  and  function  of  the  university  institution  from  other  in- 
stitutions not  of  university  rank.  The  board  puts  into  the  forefront 
the  standing  and  efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff  and  the  extent  to 
which  both  the  staff  and  advanced  students  are  active  in  research. 
The  board  lays  weight  upon  a  high  standard  of  admission.  Not  only 
must  the  matriculation  examination  have  been  passed,  but  the  entrant 
should  have  been  in  attendance  at  a  secondary  school  for  at  least 
4  years  subsequent  to  the  age  of  12  and  be  over  17  at  the  time  of  his 
admission.  To  safeguard  the  university  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion th( 


Iprants  of  the  board  are  not  available  in  respect  of  courses  in  preparation  for 
a  matriculation  examination,  nor  in  respect  of  courses  in  religious  subjects; 
nor  will  they  ordinarily  be  available  in  aid  of  a  university  institution  which  gives 
day  instruction  of  a  lower  standard  than  that  of  diploma  courses.  A  diploma 
course  is  one  of  not  less  than  two  years*  duration,  fitted  for  students  educated 
in  secondary  schools  up  to  the  age  of  17  at  least 

Ordinarily  a  university  institution  has  a  department  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
board  recognizes  a  four  years'  course,  of  which  the  first  three  years 
are  devoted  mainly  to  study  in  preparation  for  a  degree  and  the 
fourth  to  professional  training. 

Despite  the  new  and  numerous  separate  local  training  colleges,  this 
encouragement  by  State  grants  in  aid  of  departments  in  connection 
with  university  colleges  for  the  training  even  of  elementary  teachers 
is  significant.  We  have  confirmation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  recent 
development  of  teachers'  colleges  in  American  universities  and  of 
departments  of  education  with  possible  State  subsidies  in  American 
colleges.* 

The  study  of  the  English  university  college  supports  the  vigorous 
efforts  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  decade  to  standardize 
the  college.  The  t^idency  in  the  United  States  to  develop  a  college 
into  a  university  and  to  multiply  universities  might  well  be  checked 
by  the  conservatism  of  the  English  in  these  matters.  Their  famous 
''  public  schools,"  which  come  the  nearest  to  our  older  type  of  Amer- 
ican colleges,  resist  any  thought  of  expansion  into  university  col- 

> "  Board  of  Bdncatloii ;  Statement  of  Grants  Available,  etc"  (C<L  6704),  1918,  imlssIiik. 
•  d  Cba.  IV,  "  The  New  or  Provincial  Unlveraltiea.'*  p.  124 ;  ZIY,  "  AppUed  Sdenoe 
•d4  Frofeseloaal  Bdacation,"  pp.  210-212. 
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leges,  though  they  may  add  a  ^modern  side."  There  is  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  15  universities  and  university  colleges  at  present 
existing  in  England,  giving  one  institution  to  each  three  millions  of 
inhabitants,  is  enough.  Severe  tests,  at  least,  will  be  applied  to  any 
new  claimant  to  the  title  of  ^  university." 

The  University  College,  Beading,  is  a  case  in  hand.  It  has  an- 
nounced that  it  expects  to  become  a  university  and  will  welcome  the 
application  of  the  highest  standards  for  admission  to  the  sisterhood, 
and  willingly  prolongs  its  period  of  preparation.  It  is  a  university 
in  the  maldng.  ^'  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  a  university  is  rising  in 
Beading  such  as  England  has  not  seen  before."  ^  It  proposes  to  be 
the  one  modem  English  university  with  a  residential  and  tutorial 
system  at  half  the  expense  of  Oxford.  Outsiders  say  in  pleasantry, 
"  Beading  is  becoming  a  cheap  Oxford." 

It  repeats  the  story  of  gradual  growth  and  amalgamation  of  vari- 
ous enterprises.  The  germ  was  the  art  classes  inaugurated  in  1860 
in  connection  with  the  science  and  art  department  of  the  nation,  one 
of  the  fruits  of  the  exposition  of  1851.  In  1885  Oxford  opened  uni- 
versity extension  lectures  in  Beading.  These  were  so  successful  that, 
with  the  substantial  encouragement  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  by 
1893  we  have  the  university  extension  college.  Beading,  the  schools 
of  sdence  and  art  being  departments  of  the  college.  In  1893  a  de- 
partment of  agriculture  was  initiated.  In  1895  the  British  Dairy 
Farmers'  Association  agreed  to  move  to  Beading  the  Dairy  In- 
stitute and  to  associate  it  with  the  college.  In  1902  a  department  of 
horticulture  was  organized.  In  the  same  year,  upon  the  favorable 
report  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  the  college  was  recom- 
mended for  the  receipt  of  Treasury  grants  as  doing  work  of  uni- 
versity college  rank,  and  therefore  the  title  was  changed  to  ^^Uni- 
versity College."  By  1909  a  college  committee  began  to  investigate 
the  question  of  the  development  of  the  college  into  a  university. 
A  deputation  visited  centers  of  agricultural  education  and  research 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  reported  in  1911.'  In  that  year 
the  college  decided  to  apply  at  an  early  date  for  a  charter  as  an 
independent  university. 

The  character  of  the  proposed  university  was  delineated  in  a 
summary  paragraph :  ^^ A  university  moderate  in  size  and  exercising 
the  power  of  selection  and  rejection  in  regard  to  its  students;  a 
university  self-governing  and  well  organized ;  a  university  providing 
education  at  a  moderate  cost;  a  university  distinguished  by  resi- 

*  UniTenlty  CoUege,  Reading.    Twenty-Flnt  Anniremry,  Michaelmas  Day,  1918,  p.  7. 

•  "Agrieoltiinl  Bdncatfon,  In  America  and  In  England.  Report  of  a  Deputation 
Appointed  by  tbe  ConncU  of  CnlTeralty  CoUege,  Reading,  to  VUdt  Selected  Centers  of 
AgrlcQltima  Bdncatlon  and  Rcflearch  In  Canada  and  In  the  Bnlted  States."     (Read- 

ingp  laia) 
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dential  halls,  care  of  the  individual  student,  and  exceptional  facilities 
for  agricultural  instruction  and  research."* 

The  affirmation  that  'Hhe  only  sure  basis  for  a  university  is  en- 
dowment "  was  sustained  by  the  announcement  of  the  gift  of  an  en- 
downment  fund  of  $1,000,000. 

Preparatory  to  becoming  a  university  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
college  has  changed  its  organization  from  a  series  of  departments 
into  three  faculties  of  letters,  science,  and  agriculture.  During  the 
four  years  since  1911  the  college  has  patiently,  through  committees, 
dtudied  the  preliminary  questions  relating  to  the  proposed  university 
policies  in  constitution,  curriculum,  buildings,  and  finance,  but  it  has 
not  yet  applied  for  a  charter.  Such  is  the  patience  of  the  British  in 
the  preparations  for  a  university  and  their  recognition  of  the  great 
difference  between  a  college  and  a  university. 

A  deeper  motive  impelling  a  university  college  to  attempt  its  trans- 
formation into  a  university  is  the  reservation  to  the  university  alone 
of  the  power  to  t;onf er  degrees-  The  university  college  is  limited  by 
the  syllabus  of  studies  and  examinations  set  by  an  external  body  for 
an  external  degree.  Eveti  if  it  is  affiliated,  three  years'  work  gains 
exemption  from  but  one  year  of  residence  in  the  university.  Every 
university  requires  not  less  than  two  years  of  residence  for  its  degree. 
One  is  led  to  understand  the  feeling  in  the  statement  from  Reading : 

A  college  which  is  preparing  to  be  a  university  can  not  fail  to  respond  to  the 
idea  of  freedom  and  responsibility.  It  wishes  to  be  a  university  just  because  it 
wishes  to  gain  freedom  for  Its  teaching.  A  university  college  is  an  institution 
doing  university  work  without  university  independence  *  ♦  ♦.  We  resemble 
a  body  of  private  tutors  doing  piecework  under  the  direction  of  external  au- 
thority ♦  *  •.  The  spring  of  educational  vigor  is  freedom;  and  without 
freedom  the  best  university  work  is  impossible.  Sooner  or  later  a  self-respectins 
body  of  teachers  of  university  standing  will  insist  upon  having  it' 

Fortunately  the  independent  American  college  with  the  power  to 
confer  its  own  degrees  has  had  no  occasion  to  make  Reading's  plea 
for  freedom.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  without  Reading's  excuse  for 
expanding  into  a  university.  Reading  vindicates  the  great  place  the 
independent  strong  American  college  has  to  fill  with  its  modernized 
curriculum  and  expanded  activities. 

The  other  new  universities  are  "  great-town  "  universities  in  indus- 
trial centers.  Reading  urges  the  need  of  a  university  of  the  new 
type  in  a  comparatively  small  town,  with  space  for  lawns  and  gar- 
dens, hostels,  and  athletic  grounds.  The  advocates  of  Reading  claim 
that  "  a  new  university  is  not  necessarily  urban ;  and  the  university 
is  to  stand  in  relation  to  the  population  of  half  a  dozen  counties  as 

*  "  University  College  Beading/*  anpra,  pp.  16-18.  Cf.  Ch.  VII,  "Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Schools." 

*  "  The  Reading  University  College  ReTiew/'  Mar.,  1913,  p.  95. 
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well  as  to  a  town  of  80,000  people."  It  has  long  been  conceded  that 
the  ideal  site  for  a  college  is  in  the  country.  In  the  dispute  between 
the  advantages  of  rural  and  urban  universities,  colored  by  the  inter- 
ests of  the  disputants,  Reading  takes  the  broad  view  that  both  types 
of  universities  are  needed. 

Keading,  as  a  semirural  university,  hopes  to  become  a  leader  of  a 
new  order  of  universities  in  Great  Britain  by  having  a  rounded-out 
faculty  of  agriculture,  coordinate  with  the  faculties  of  arts  and  of 
science,  and  with  the  instruction  given  in  the  centralized  institution 
and  an  adjacent  farm.  They  are  giving  special  attention  to  the 
problem  of  university  agricultural  education.  The  deputation  from 
the  college  which  visited  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1910  to 
gain  hints  upon  this  subject  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  example 
of  Cornell  and  Wisconsin  Universities,^  It  may  be  said  broadly  that 
they  find  a  model  in  these  institutions,  and  they  confirm  the  policy  of 
concentration  in  one  university  of  all  faculties,  including  that  of 
agriculture. 

1  <•  Ttie  Times  Educational  Supplemen V'  Not.  S,  1914, 


Chapter  VI. 

TECHNICAL  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS.^ 


The  use  of  the  term  ^^ college"  for  a  technical  or  agricultural 
institution  parallel  in  rank  with  a  university  college  is  gaining 
ground  despite  the  continued  loose  use  of  the  name.  The  title 
^'Provincial  technical  colleges"  is  prefixed  to  a  list  of  above  80  of 
of  these  institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  though  but  17  of  them 
lay  claim  to  the  name,  and  not  more  that  half  of  the  17  deserve  the 
name.'  Some  well  deserving  it  do  not  use  it.  It  is  interchanged  with 
"school"  and  "institute,"  which,  as  a  rule,  are  of  lower  grade. 
The  increasing  influence  of  these  "provincial  technical  colleges'' 
and  their  congeners  in  London,  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and 
the  Polytechnics,  upon  the  universities  is  approximating  that  of  the 
"  great  public  schools."  The  too  little  noticed  movement  from  which 
they  sprang,  antedating  that  in  Germany  and  the  German  influence 
in  England  and  America,  follows  hard  upon  the  beginning  of  the 
age  of  modern  invention  and  science  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  which  the  inventions  of  Watt  and  Whitney  prepared 
the  way. 

John  Anderson,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  bequeathed  his  property  in  1795  to  found  Anderson's 
Uniyersity.  The  father  of  the  new  movement  was  Dr.  George 
Birkbeck,  between  1799  and  1804  the  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry  in  the  Andersonian  institution,  which  is  now  em- 
bodied in  the  Boyal  Technical  College,  Glasgow.  In  1800  Dr.  Birk- 
beck began  popular  lectures  to  mechanics,  out  of  which  originated 
the  Mechanics'  Institution  in  1823.  By  that  year  Dr.  Birkbeck,  with 
the  encouragement  of  Lord  Brougham,  one  of  the  movers  for  form- 
ing University  College,  London,  established  the  London  Mechanics' 
Institute,  now  known  as  Birkbeck  College.  In  the  meantime,  in 
1821,  in  Edinburgh,  ^^  the  School  of  Arts  was  opened  for  the  better 
educfition  of  the  mechanics  of  Edinburgh  in  such  branches  of  physi- 
cal science  as  are  of  practical  application  in  their  several  trades." 
The  origin  of  the  school  is  traced  to  an  accidental  conversation  be- 
tween a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a  watchmaker  upon  the 

*■  Bee  Tables  11  and  12.  *  Whltaker'a  Almanac,  1015. 
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lack  of  opportunity  for  young  men  taking  up  the  latter's  trade  to  secure 
teaching  in  mathematics  owing  to  the  conflict  of  working  hours  with 
school  hours.  With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Birkbeck's  class  conducted 
incidentally  in  connection  with  Anderson's  University  in  Glasgow, 
the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts  claims  to  be  the — 

first  instutltloQ  In  Great  Britain  to  provide  evening  instruction  of  a  practical 
kind  for  artisans,  and  to  be  the  first  Institution  in  Great  Britain  which  was 
founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  education  in  the  principles  of  science 
to  the  industrial  classes.  ^ 

From  this  school  has  risen  the  present  Heriot-Watt  College. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  movement  took  a  deep  hold  of  Man- 
chester with  the  founding  of  an  institution  there  in  1824.  It  was  a 
fine  example  of  these  institutions,  which  were  rapidly  established 
throughout  the  Kingdom  and  were  especially  successful  in  manufac- 
turing districts,  particularly  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  These 
institutes  were  pioneers  in  promoting  popular  lectures  and  industrial 
and  fine  art  exhibitions,  and  in  a  measure  supplied  the  deficiency  in 
opportunity  for  elementary  and  secondary  education.  By  the  help 
of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  in  1883,  the  Manchester 
institution  developed  into  the  Manchester  Technical  School,  ex- 
tended in  1886  to  include  a  junior  technical  school.  The  latter  ^^  was 
the  first  serious  attempt  made  in  this  country  to  provide,  for  boys 
between  18  and  15  years  of  age,  a  department  for  manual  training  on 
the  lines  of  the  American  manual  training  schools." ' 

The  distribution  of  nearly  $4,000,000  a  year  out  of  the  "  Whisky 
money"  (act  1890)  by  the  Government  for  the  promotion  of  techni- 
cal instruction  throughout  the  country  resulted  in  a  new  development 
of  mechanics  and  similar  institutions,  and  in  Manchester  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  technical  school  into  the  Municipal  School  of  Tech- 
nology. The  city  has  sought  to  make  the  school  one  of  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  has  profited  by  committees  of  inquiry  sent  to  the 
Continent  and  the  United  States.  Finally,  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
school  with  the  University  of  Manchester  in  forming  a  faculty  of 
technology  such  a  stage  of  development  was  attained  that  the  reports 
of  the  board  of  education  in  1912  for  the  first  time  included  the  school 
of  technology  among  the  university  institutions  of  the  country.  Thus 
we  have  the  well-known  quartette  of  British  university  institutions 
which  are  primarily  concerned  with  technology — the  Royal  Tech- 
nical College,  Glasgow;  the  Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh;  the 
Manchester  Municipal  School  of  Technology;  and  the  Imperial 
College  of  Science  and  Technology,  London.*    The  first  three  repre- 

& "  Heriot-Watt  College.  Edlnbargh,  calendar/'  1018-14,  p.  14. 

•  "Proapectoa  of  Unlyersity  Counea  in  the  Hiinicii»al  School  of  Technology,  Kan- 
cheater/'  101S*14,  p.  6. 

•Gamett,  Prln.  J.  C.  ICazweU,  "An  inavgoral  addreaa  deliTered  to  the  atndenta  In 
the  School  of  Technology,  Mancheater,  1012,'*  pp.  11»  It. 
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sent  the  fullest  outcome  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  movement.  The 
Jast,  as  we  have  seen,'  that  of  the  great  exposition  of  1851,  a  move- 
ment strengthened  by  German  competition  and  influence.  The  de- 
velopment of  these  representative  technological  colleges  and  their 
recent  association  with  universities  would  seem  to  make  an  exception 
to  the  dictum  that  all  great  educational  movements  come  from  above. 
This  upward  movement,  including  the  pressure  of  the  numerous 
technical  schools  of  lower  grade  demanding  recognition  of  their 
preparation  of  students  for  the  universities,  has  opened  or  extended 
technological  curricula  in  every  British  university.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  technical  colleges  of  university  standing  and  the  technical 
schools  that  might  be  ranged  as  secondary  schools  both  carry  a 
great  amount  of  work,  and  with  a  majority  of  their  students  in  the 
lower  grades.  The  number  of  pupils  and  the  amount  of  work  below 
university  level  fill  the  eye  of  the  casual  observer  to  the  neglect  of 
higher  technical  education. 

The  upward  development  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  movement 
issues  in  the  technical  colleges,  and  in  the  prominence  of  technology 
in  the  universities. 

One  discovers  in  unabated  strength  the  spread  of  the  original  in- 
stitute idea  in  a  no  less  valuable  way,  first  in  Birkbeck  College,  and 
then  in  the  numerous  polytechnics  and  evening  classes  of  which  it 
was  a  precursor.*  Primarily  the  polytechnics  were  intended  to  train 
the  industrial  classes  at  small  expense,  and  to  produce  skilled  crafts- 
men or  artisans,  and' not  to  prepare  students  for  the  universities. 
The  rapid  growth  of  polytechnics  and  the  success  of  technical  even- 
ing classes,  throughout  the  country,  are  no  less  conspicuous  than 
the  development  of  higher  technological  education.  The  foreign 
observer,  impressed  by  the  achievements  in  technological  education 
in  Germany,  has  been  apt  to  overlook  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  promise  in  the  alliance  of  technological 
faculties  and  schools  with  universities.' 

*Gf.  p.  79,  passim. 

■  Cf.  Ch.  II.  "  Scotch  Universities,"  p.  68,  footnote  on  Dundee  Technical  CoUege. 

•Ct  Cb.  XIV,  "Applied  Science  and  Professional  Education*" 


Chapter  VII. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS.* 


There  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  the  tardy  evolution  of 
agricultural  education  in  Great  Britain  has  been  educationally  a 
gain.  The  subject  has  been  taken  up  since  agriculture  has  been 
recognized  as  the  application  of  many  sciences  and  not  merely  the 
teaching  of  the  craft  of  farm  work.  The  spread  for  a  generation 
of  the  study  of  the  sciences  and  the  victories  of  science  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  immediate  admission  of  agriculture  to  the 
rank  of  a  university  discipline.  It  profits  by  many  crude  experi- 
ments in  agricultural  education  made  earlier  and  in  America.  It  is 
classified  as  an  extension  of  technical  and  professional  education.^ 
It  is  fitted  in  to  the  general  educational  system  and  not  organized 
separately  in  the  elementary  or  university  grade  of  instruction. 
There  is  little  or  no  attempt  to  infuse  it  into  the  elementary  schools, 
and  there  is  no  thought  of  segregating  it  from  the  imiversities.  On 
the  contrary,  the  scheme  is  to  ally  it  with  the  universities.'  Agri- 
cultural colleges  or  schools  are  set  up  as  technical  schools,  the 
colleges  in  a  general  way  correlative  with  the  older  technical  colleges, 
and  the  lower  schools  with  polytechnic  institutes. 

It  may  be  said  without  offense  that  America  has  not  much  to  learn 
in  agricultural  education  from  Great  Britain.^  Some  hints,  however, 
may  be  gained,  especially  in  view  of  recent  movements,  since  agricul- 
tural education  was  transferred  from  the  board  of  agriculture  in 
Scotland  to  the  board  of  education,  and,  curiously  enough,  the  proc- 
ess reversed  in  England  by  its  transfer  from  the  board  of  education 
to  the  board  of  agriculture  and  fisheries. 

Historically,  Scotland  has  the  priority  over  England  in  this  field. 
Though  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  lectured  in  London  on  the  application 
of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  and  published  the  first  well-known  Eng- 
lish work  on  agricultural  chemistry  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  a  chair  of  agiiculture  was  established  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  in  1790,  and  two  years  later  Sir  William  Fordyce, 
M.  D.,  bequeathed  to  Mareschal  College,  of  Aberdeen,  $5,000,  to 

>See  Tables  11  and  12. 

>  Of.  Cb.  XIV,  "AppUed  Science  and  Professional  EdncaUon,"  p.  205,  passim. 

■Cr.  Chs.  II,  "  Scoteli  Unifieisitles '* ;  XIII,  '*  Coofdinatlon  of  Instltotions/' 

«cf.  9-  isa. 
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found  a  lectureship  in  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  agriculture. 
The  first  lecturer  on  this  foundation  was  appointed  in  1840.  About 
this  date  a  widespread  interest  in  agricultural  science,  under  the 
influence  of  Liebig's  writings  on  chemistry  and  agriculture,  and  the 
rise  of  the  industry  in  artificial  fertilizers,  brought  a  revival  in 
agricultural  education  in  Europe  which  reached  America  by  the 
next  decade.  There  the  movement  persisted,  speedily  recognized  in 
the  sixties  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the  Morrill  Act. 
Thereafter  it  went  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  England,  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester,  and  the  earliest  of  the 
world's  agricultural  research  stations  at  Rothamsted,  privately 
founded  and  supported  by  Mr.  Lawes,  afterwards  Sir  John  Lawes, 
are  the  notable  monuments  of  the  period.^ 

The  movement  languished  in  Great  Britain  without  national  recog- 
nition and  aid.  It  had  to  wait  for  a  series  of  parliamentary  acts 
looking  toward  the  development  of  a  national  system  of  education.* 
Not  until  1885  was  the  first  school  for  higher  agricultural  education 
organized  in  Britain.  This  was  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  1886  the  University  of  Edinburgh  became  the  first  British 
institution  to  institute  a  bachelor-of-science  degree  in  agriculture. 

In  1886  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College,  now 
the  Royal  Technical  College,  instituted  an  agricultural  department. 
In  1899  this  was  amalgamated  with  the  Scottish  Dairy  Institute, 
Kilmarnock,  and  set  off,  under  a  separate  board  of  governors  with 
representatives  of  the  technical  college,  as  the  West  of  Scotland 
Agricultural  College. 

In  1900-1901  the  Edinburgh  school,  supported  by  the  southeast 
counties,  became  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  University  of  Aberdeen  developed  about  the 
Fordyce  lectTureship  an  agricultural  department  and  instituted  a  de- 
gree in  agriculture.  The  Scotch  education  department,  having  taken 
over  the  educational  work  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Scotch  board 
of  agriculture,  secured  the  cooperation  of  all  the  counties  north  of 
the  areas  organized  under  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  colleges  in 
support  of  a  college  centered  in  Aberdeen,  namely  the  North  of  Scot- 
land College  of  Agriculture,  founded  in  1904.  Scotland  therefore 
has  now  its  own  national  system  of  agricultural  education.  The 
country  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  each  of  which  has  as  its 
center  a  college  of  agriculture,  at  the  seat  of  a  university,  with  which 
it  is  associated,  and  through  which  degrees  are  conferred.    In  addi- 

^Hendrlck,  Juntm,  first  Strathcoiui-FordyG*  professor  of  agricaltars,  Unlversltj  of 
Aberdeen,  "  Inangaral  Address.  The  Progress  of  Agrlcultnral  BdacaUon  In  Scotiand,** 
1912.  passim. 

•Acts  Uke  tbat  of  1880  orgsnlitng  the  board  of  agricQltare,  the  ezdae  and  enstoiiui 
act  ("beer  or  whisky  money  ")f  1890,  the  appointment  of  the  royal  commission  on  Soot- 
tish  unlTerslties,  1889,  the  development  and  road  Improvement  fnnds  act»  19(H),  ete. 
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licm  to  the  central  class  work  done  in  the  university  or  in  the  college 
of  agriculture,  and  the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture,  there  are 
various  kinds  of  extension  work  through  all  tiie  counties.  This  work 
consists  of  field  experiments  carried  on  by  the  college  with  the  aid 
of  advisory  committees  and  farmers,  school  and  demonstration  gar* 
dens  used  by  the  college  staff  of  county  organizers  as  demonstration 
centers  for  teachers,  lectures,  demonstrations,  systematic  courses  of 
extension  instruction,  and  visiting  for  advice  with  individual  farm- 
ers. The  Scotch  higher  agricultural  education  rejoices  in  an  organi- 
zation which  reaches  every  part  of  the  country.  It  is  now  studying 
how  to  develop  further  a  graded,  coordinated  system  crowned  by 
experimental  stations  or  institutes  for  research.  The  ideal  is  not 
that  of  a  big  college  of  agriculture  with  an  extensive  curriculum  for 
a  general  education.  They  hold  that  only  a  comparatively  limited 
number  really  need  higher  agricultural  education.  Prof.  Hendrick 
says: 

It  is  the  province  of  the  central  classes  of  the  agricultural  coUeges  to  train 
those  who  are  to  be  teachers  and  experts  in  agricultural  science,  those  who 
are  to  be  the  leaders  and  captains  in  agricultural  industry  in  its  many  rami- 
fications, and  those  who  are  to  have  the  control  and  management  of  the  land.' 

For  those  who  do  not  require  these  higher  courses,  shorter  and 
simpler  courses  are  supplied,  chiefly  in  some  form  of  college  ex- 
tension. He  holds  true  to  the  thought  of  a  college  of  agriculture 
as  a  strictly  technical  and  professional  institution,  analogous  to  a 
medical  or  engineering  college.  Like  every  college,  it  should  train 
brains  and  character,  but  it  supplies  this  training  chiefly  through 
those  sciences  which  bear  on  agriculture.  Neither  is  it  a  prime 
aim  of  the  college  to  teach  the  practice  of  agriculture.  The  prac- 
tice is  best  learned  by  work  on  a  real  farm,  for  which  no  model  or 
school  farm  can  well  be  substituted.  So  strongly  are  the  British 
colleges  opposed  to  the  popular  misapprehension  that  the  colleges 
exist  to  make  farmers  by  their  instruction  that  most  of  them  insist 
upon  at  least  a  year's  work  upon  a  farm  as  a  condition  of  admission. 
They  are  there  not  to  make  but  to  teach  farmers  what  can  not 
be  learned  in  practice.  The  mission  of  the  college  in  practice  is 
in  its  extension  work,  by  demonstration  of  improved  methods  on 
demonstration  farms  or  in  experiment  stations. 

In  England  and  Wales  the  board  of  agriculture  aided  by  the 
development  commission  funds  has  laid  down  a  scheme  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  work  of  agricultural  education  largely  along  the 
lines  of  the  Scotch  plan  but  upon  a  vastly  larger  scale.' 

>  Hendrick,  rapra,  p.  17. 

*Bd.  of  Agric.  and  Fiaherlet  and  Bd.  of  Bdncation.  Sixth  Sep.  of  the  Rural  Bdnc. 
Cont  '*  Coordination  of  Agricnltnral  Bdncation.  1912"  (Cd.  6278),  pp.  8,  4,  8,  11.  Cf. 
Departmental  Committee  on  Agrlc.  Edac.  in  England  and  Wales,  Bep.  (Gd.  4206) ;  Bvi- 
dance  (Cd.  4207),  1008;  Rep.  Bd.  of  Agrlc  and  Fisheries  on  the  Distrlbntion  of  Grants 
for  Agrlc.  Bdnc.  and  Research  la  1908-0,  1009-10  (Cd.  5888).  1910. 
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At  the  beginning  af  1912  the  first  step  toward  coordination  was 
taken  by  the  board  of  education  in  transferring  the  responsibility 
for  farm  institutes  as  well  as  for  the  agricultural  work  of  uni- 
versities and  colleges  to  the  board  of  agriculture  for  the  purposes 
of  the  development  fund.^  The  scheme  divides  England  and  Wales 
into  12  educational  provinces,  11  of  which  are  already  in  operation. 
Each  province  has  an  agricultural  college  or  a  department  of  agri- 
culture of  a  university  or  university  college  as  its  educational  center. 
The  province  consisting  of  a  group  of  coimties  is  the  unit  In 
each  of  the  provinces  is  established  an  advisory  council  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  university  or  college,  of  the  local  edu- 
cation authorities,  and  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  linking  together 
the  different  institutions  and  bodies  concerned.  The  board  also 
intrusts  the  general  supervision  of  the  live-stock  improvement 
schemes  to  the  advisory  councils.* 

In  Commissioner  HalPs  *  outline  of  the  scheme  on  the  educational 
side,  he  places  research  at  the  top  in  the  ten  or  dozen  research 
institutes,  generally  attached  to  a  university,  and  each  with  a  sub- 
ject allotted  to  it.  Their  results  are  to  be  communicated  to  the  farmers 
through  the  colleges.  The  colleges  give  the  long  courses  of  instruc- 
tion suitable  for  future  land  owners,  large  farmers,  land  agents, 
teachers,  and  other  officials.  Farm  institutes  are  being  set  up  for 
small  farmers  and  their  sons.  Demonstrations  and  advice  are 
brought  to  their  doors  by  itinerant  instructors  and  organizers. 

Between  the  farm  institute  and  the  primary  school  Mr.  Hall 
found  a  notable  deficiency  in  rural  education.  He  would  fill  it  by 
the  rural  continuation  school  for  the  boy  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
18.  Below  the  continuation  school,  in  the  elementary  school,  Mr. 
Hall  felt  agricultural  education  had  little  place,  though  nature 
study  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  "  The  less  the  schoolmaster 
meddled  with  agriculture  the  better."  This  coincides  with  the 
Scotch  experiment  of  some  years  ago,  when  a  large  number  of  rural 
teachers  with  a  certain  amount  of  training  in  the  elements  of  agri- 
cultural science  started  many  agricultural  classes  in  their  schools. 
The  effect  was  disappointing  or  worse,  leading  to  hostility  toward 
or  contempt  for  agricultural  education,  according  to  Prof.  Hen- 
drick.^  On  the  other  hand  he  conmiends  the  incoming  continuation 
classes  conducted  by  the  county  staff  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 

1  Memorandum  of  revlfled  arrangements  between  the  board  of  agrlcaltnre  and  flsberlea 
and  tbe  board  of  education  in  regard  to  agricultural  education  in  England  and  Wales. 
Cf.  Memorandum  of  arrangements  between  tbe  boards  te  1900  (Cd.  4886). 

'Bd.  of  Agric  and  Fisheries  An.  Rep.  on  the  Dlstrlbiition  of  Grants  fsr  Agrlc.  Edoc 
and  Research  (Cd.  7170),  p.  X 

*  Hall«  A.  D.,  Commissioner  of  the  Development  Coumlseion.  Paper  before  the  Teacb- 
•rs'  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    The  TIaes,  Jan.  T,  1014. 

^Hendrick,  snpra,  pp.  13,  IQ. 
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The  scheme  of  the  board  of  agriculture  under  research  includes  two 
minor  proposals,  namely,  the  award  of  research  scholarships  of 
which  the  main  object  is  to  provide  trained  men  for  the  research 
institutes,  and  the  provision  to  assist  special  pieces  of  research  work 
outside  the  scope  of  the  research  institutes.^ 

This  complete  scheme,  still  in  its  formative  period,  for  agricultural 
education  in  England  and  Wales,  while  a  native  growth  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  country,  reflects  the  influence  of  the 
study  of  continental  and  American  agricultural  systems  of  educa- 
tion. '  It  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  main  features  of  Federal 
Grovemment  aid  and  inspection,  cooperating  with  State  and  local 
control. 

The  use  made  by  the  board  of  agriculture  and  fisheries  of  organized 
bodies  to  give  official  advice  and  to  aid  in  coordinating  all  interests, 
raises  the  query,  might  not  something  more  be  done  in  a  similar  way 
by  our  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  our  State  educational  authorities. 

The  board  of  agriculture  has  constituted  an  agricultural  education 
conference  of  44  members,  of  whom  6  are  nominated  by  the  board, 
and  the  others  are  representatives  of  the  provincial  councils,  of  the 
universities,  of  university  and  agricultural  colleges,  and  of  national 
agricultural  societies,  to  discuss  and  to  advise  the  board  upon  ques- 
tions connected  with  agricultural  education.^ 

The  scheme  includes  advisory  councils  for  agricultural  education 
in  each  of  the  12  areas  or  provinces.  These  advisory  councils,  estab- 
lished in  1912-13,  consist  of  representatives  of  each  county  council  in 
the  area  of  the  central  university  or  college  and  of  the  board  of  agri- 
culture. The  functions  of  an  advisory  council  are  to  consider  the 
needs  of  the  area  as  a  whole  and  to  advise  the  local  education  authori- 
ties thereon,  in  order  to  coordinate  the  work  of  agricultural  education 
in  the  coimties  and  the  work  of  the  collegiate  centers  and  to  advise 
the  board  on  the  state  of  agricultural  education  in  the  area.*    Might 

^Fourth  Report  of  the  Development  CommiBslonera,  1918-14  (441),  pp.  7,  8.  The  re- 
■eftrcli  Ittstltates  and  the  subjects  assigned  to  them  at  present  are  as  follows :  (a)  Plant 
PhTsSology. — Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology.  W  Plant  Pathologj. — Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  (c)  Plant  Breeding. — Cambridge  University,  (d)  Fruit  Grow- 
tug. — ^The  University  of  Bristol  (with  which  has  been  associated  the  National  Fruit  and 
Cider  Institute  at  Long  Ashton),  and  a  subsidiary  station  in  Kent  in  connection  with 
the  Southeastern  Agricultural  College,  (e)  Plant  Nutrition  and  Soil  Problems. — Roth- 
amsted.  (/)  Awt»n«i  Nutrition. — Cambridge  University  and  Leeds,  by  cooperative 
scheme,  (ff)  Animal  Pathology. — The  Royal  Veterinary  College  and  the  veterinary 
laboratory  of  the  board  of  agriculture  and  fisheries,  (h)  Dairy  Investigation. — Unlvei^ 
slty  College,  Reading.  (<)  Agricultural  Zoology. — ^The  Univendtiea  of  Manchester  and 
Birmingham — the  former  taking  economic  entomology,  and  the  latter  helminthology. 
(/)  Economics  of  Agriculture. — ^The  University  of  Oxford. 

'Bd.  of  Agrle.  and  Fisheries  Ann.  Rept.  of  the  Bduc    Branch,  1018-14   (Cd.  7460), 

p.  189. 

*Bd.  of  agriculture  and  flsherlea  memorandum  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  advttory 
councils,  etc.  (Cd.  7118),  1018. 
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not  something  analogous  to  these  advisory  councils  be  found  service- 
able to  State  and  Nation  in  the  United  States! 

The  annual  report  of  the  education  branch  of  the  board  of  agricul- 
ture and  fisheries  for  the  year  1913-14  shows  some  500  persons  en- 
gaged in  teaching  agriculture  or  investigating  agricultural  questions 
in  England  and  Wales.  Grants  amounting  to  $95,000  were  paid  to  20 
colleges  and  other  institutions.^  The  number  of  students  at  these 
institutions  in  1912-13  was  1,839,  of  whom  570  were  in  short  courses. 
These  figures  are  indeed  small,  compared  with  corresponding  figures 
in  the  United  States.  One  must  remember  the  very  recent  national 
organization  of  higher  agricultural  education  in  the  island,  and  the 
predominance  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  be  encouraged  by 
the  soundness  and  promise  of  the  plans  proposed.  There  are  yet  sev- 
eral items  which  may  have  profitable  lessons  for  us. 

Superintending  .inspectors  of  the  education  branch  of  the  board 
visit  the  institutions  receiving  grants  and  make  full  reports  upon 
them.  Might  not  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  through  the  Bureau  of  Education,  well  have  a  more 
regular  inspection  of  the  institutions  receiving  moneys  from  the 
United  States  Government  f  The  board  makes  grants  for  the  provi- 
sion of  technical  advice  for  farmers  and  the  investigation  of  local 
problems  through  a  special  advisory  staff  at  selected  colleges.  Might 
not  the  American  colleges  well  give  more  attention  to  this  feature! 

The  board  last  year  tried  an  educational  experiment  in  the  form 
of  a  temporary  residential  farm  school.  A  month's  training  and 
lectures  were  given  to  20  selected  lads  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21,  in  a  hired  house  with  a  village  hall  for  a  classroom.  This  makes 
an  inexpensive  and  movable  educational  feast  with  the  benefits  of 
residential  school  life  accessible  to  the  farm  ]boy  who  could  not  afford 
to  attend  the  short  courses  at  the  college.  In  addition  to  research 
institutes,  the  board  from  year  to  year  makes  special  research  grants 
to  individuals  in  aid  of  the  investigation  of  specific  problems.  The 
English  habit  of  recognizing  individuals  outside  of  institutions  and 
associating  them  with  the  institutions  deserves  notice  amidst  the 
tendency  to  intense  institutionalism  in  America. 

The  specialization  of  institutions  recommended  to  the  board  by 
the  rural  education  conference  ^  is  a  point  to  be  pressed  home  on  the 
American  agricultural  colleges.  Every  institution  should  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  particular  branch  of  agriculture,  e.  g.,  dairying, 

^Ann.  Rept,  supra  (Cd.  7450).  The  InstltutlonB  were:  UniverHiieg  and  univeraiiif 
coUege9 — Aberystwlth,  Bangor,  Cambridge*  Leeds,  Mancbester,  NewcasUe-on-Tyne, 
Oxford,  Reading.  Agricultural  collegeg — Cirencester,  Holmes  Cbapel,  Kingston,  New- 
port, Swan  ley,  Uckfleldt  Wye.  Special  instiiuUong — British  Dairy  Institute,  Reading; 
Harris  Institnte,  Preston ;  National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute,  Long  Ashton ;  Royal  Hor- 
tlciiltural  Society's  School,  Wisley;  Royal  Veterinary  College.  London. 

■Bd.  of  Agric.  and  Fisheries  and  Bd.  of  Educ.  Fifth  Rep.  of  the  Rural  Bduc.  Gonf. 
Courses  in  Asrlc  Colleges  (Cd.  6101),  1912,  pp.  6-8. 
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horticulture,  forestry,  chiefly  practiced  in  the  district.  Moreover, 
it  should  be  recognized  that  there  should  be  agricultural  colleges 
of  different  types  ministering  to  the  class  of  students  in  their  con« 
stituency.  An  English  example  is  the  University  of  Cambridge 
department  of  agriculture.    Prof.  Wood  testified  there  is — 

a  great  difference  between  the  Cambridge  school  and  a  residential  agricultural 
college  *  *  *.  Intending  farmers  and  land  agents  formed  only  a  small 
proportion,  say  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  students  attending  the  school 
•  •  *  Broadly  speaking,  the  school  is  attended  by  two  classes  of  students: 
(1)  Future  landowners  whp  came  to  Cambridge  to  finish  their  education  and 
took  advantage  of  the  existence  of  a  school  of  agriculture  to  attend  the  lectures 
provided  there;  and  (2)  men  who  had  taken  the  natural  sciences  tripos  and 
thai  decided  to  study  for  Part  11  of  the  diploma  in  agriculture.* 

Quite  a  different  type  of  agricultural  college  is  represented  by  the 
agricultural  department  in  Leeds.  Prof.  Seton  says  all  branches  of 
the  work  are  provided  for  by  the  university,  and  the  staff  not  only 
are  concerned  in  the  in-university  instruction,  but  also  in  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  county.  At  the  university  there  are  three  courses 
of  study — one  for  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.  (Agriculture),  one  for  the 
national  diploma  in  agidculture,  and  a  general  course  designed  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  requirements  of  an  examining  body.  Out- 
side the  university,  county  lectures  are  given.  Training  courses  in 
the  subjects  of  experimental  plant  physiology  and  horticulture  have 
been  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  introducing  the  subject 
of  gardening  in  the  elementary  and  other  schools.  At  the  university 
farm  there  are  experiments  and  demonstrations  for  university  stu- 
dents and  parties  of  farmers.  There  are  experiments  with  crops 
on  demonstration  plats  at  selected  centers  in  the  county.  Members 
of  the  staff  give  technical  advice  to  farmers.  There  is  provision  for 
the  testing  of  seeds  and  milk.  The  college  is  cooperating  with  the 
farm  institute  and  improvement  of  live-stock  schemes  of  the  board  of 
agriculture.  The  university  has  been  recognized  by  the  board  as 
an  institution  for  research  in  animal  nutrition,  as  well  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge. 

Leeds  and  the  University  College,  Beading  (which  has  converted 
the  department  of  agriculture  into  a  faculty),  represent  wh&t  might 
be  known  as  the  all-round  type  of  agricultural  college,  not  unlike 
the  common  American  pattern.  The  more  common  type  of  English 
agricultural  college  represented  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester,  and  the  college  at  Wye,  might  be  described  as  intensive 
colleges  with  three-year  courses  to  prepare  students  for  estate  man- 
agement and  forestry  or  for  farming  on  a  large  scale  or  in  the 
colonies.  They  also  have  short  courses.  A  third  type,  represented 
by  the  Harper  Adams  Agricultural  College,  is  intended  primarily 

I  Supra  (Cd.  6161),  p.  19; 
89687*— Bull.  16—17 ^10 
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to  educate  farmers'  sons  and  to  make  farmers.  They  have  certificate 
courses  of  two  years,  diploma  courses  of  a  more  advanced  character, 
and  short  courses.  Only  six  of  the  institutions  aided  by  the  board 
prepare  for  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  room 
for  at  least  these  three  types  of  agricultural  colleges,  of  equal  value 
in  their  way,  and  that  the  university,  college  type  should  be  at  the 
seat  of  a  university. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  none  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
embrace  any  extended  courses  in  engineering.  They  only  take  up 
farm  machinery  and  surveying.  So  high  and  wide  to  their  minds  is 
the  scope  of  agriculture  that  they  feel  compelled  to  concentrate 
their  studies  upon  the  sciences  pertaining  to  it  and  the  applica- 
tions in  their  field.  They  see  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  a  strictly 
technical  school  instead  of  a  polytechnic. 

The  latest  item  of  interest  in  agricultural  education,  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  the  holding  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Tropical  Agriculture  in  London  (June,  1914).  Attention 
was  called  to  the  need  of  educating  Europeans  to  fill  responsible 
positions  in  the  Tropics.  The  founding  of  an  agricultural  college 
in  the  Tropics  is  advocated,  to  which  men  with  the  diploma  of  an 
agricultural  college  at  home  could  proceed.  Such  a  college  should 
also  become  a  most  important  center  of  tropical  agricultural  re- 
search. Ceylon  and  the  West  Indies  were  suggested  as  sites  for 
the  college.  The  opportunity  for  such  a  tropical  college,  at  least 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  Ameri- 
can agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  the  govern- 
ments, especially  in  the  Southern  States  and  possessions. 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  war  is  a  realization  of  the  necessity 
of  making  more  of  instruction  in  forestry.^  The  almost  prohibitive 
prices  of  wood  and  timber  have  brought  home  the  practically  com- 
plete dependence  of  the  country  on  foreign  supplies,  despite  the  fact 
that  with  proper  afforestation  the  nation  could  almost  meet  its  own 
demands.  The  attention  hitherto  given  to  the  Indian  and  colonial 
forest  services,  particularly  in  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford  schools 
of  forestry,  is  likely  to  be  extended  to  home  service.  The  new 
buildings  for  forestry  recently  erected  at  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh^ 
aided  by  appropriation  from  the  development  commissioners  and 
a  grant  for  a  forest  garden,  portend  further  contributions.  The 
diplomas  in  forestry  at  Cambridge,  and  Oxford  and  the  institution 
of  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.  in  Forestry  in  1906  by  Edinburgh,  now  fol- 
lowed by  Aberdeen,  give  promise  for  the  future. 

The  courses  in  forestry  at  Bangor,  Newcastle,  and  Cirencester, 
like  those  in  the  schools  of  forestry,  recognize  the  economic  as  well 

I  Cf .  the  Times  Bd.  Sap.,  "  SchooU  of  Forestry/*  Jnlj  6,  1916. 
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as  the  technical  aspects  of  the  subject.  In  like  manner  the  war  has 
emphasized  the  importance  of  increasing  the  supplies  of  home-grown 
food,  which  redounds  in  favor  of  agricultural  education.  The  board 
of  agriculture  is  seeking  to  organize  local  committees  to  give  advice 
to  farmers.  Local  farmers  are  persuaded  to  give  experimental 
courses  in  rural  schools,  e.  g.,  milking,  poultry  farming,  etc.  Coop- 
erative societies  of  farmers  are  increasing.  County  education  com- 
mittees assist  in  all  these  things,  even  to  providing  demonstration 
plats  and  training  agricultural  workers,  including  women,  in  the 
jighter  forms  of  work.  School  kitchen  gardens  are  being  made  an 
adjunct  to  cookery  classes. 

Among  the  points  emerging  worthy  of  American  consideration  are 
that  the  management  is  local ;  the  instruction  is  in  the  practice  or  art 
of  agriculture,  given  not  by  schoolmasters  but  by  actual  farmers, 
and  tending  to  create  a  universal  interest  at  little  expense  and  in 
time  to  increase  the  support  of  the  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 


Chapter  VIIL 

WOMEN'S  COLLEGES/ 


The  story  of  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Great  Britain  is 
relatively  that  of  the  ''short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,"  but 
illustrative  of  one  of  the  greatest  Victorian  movements.  It  may 
throw  some  light  on  questions  in  debate  with  reference  to  collegiate 
education  in  the  United  States.  There  are  five  types  of  institutions 
for  the  collegiate  education  of  women  in  the  Island.  In  the  order  of 
time  they  are,  first,  the  independent  college,  using  the  word  "col- 
lege "  as  it  is  used  in  England,  to  cover  various  grades  of  education 
above  the  elementary,  represented  by  Queen's  College,  London,  the 
first  college  founded  for  women  in  Great  Britain.  Second,  the  uni- 
versity college,  represented  by  Bedford  College,  London,  the  first 
of  the  present  university  colleges  opened  for  women.  Third,  the 
imiversity  annex  college,  the  fii*st  of  which  was  Girton,  Cambridge. 
Fourth,  the  college  incorporated  in  the  university,  represented  by 
Queen  Margaret  College,  Glasgow,  or  King's  College  for  Women, 
London.  Fifth,  the  unrestricted  coeducational  institution,  the  first  of 
which  was  University  College,  London,  and  represented  also  by  the 
Scotch  and  new  universities. 

The  founding  of  Queen's  College  in  1848  marks  the  first  stage 
in  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Britain.  The  finishing  schools, 
which  gave  the  fashionable  education  of  girls  which  Charles  Lamb 
called  "the  female  garniture  which  passeth  by  the  name  of  accom- 
plishments," could  not  satisfy  the  rising  thought  and  activities  of  the 
early  Victorian  period.  A  woman  was  on  the  throne.  It  was  the  year 
of  revolutions  in  Europe.  Fui'ther  reforms  than  those  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  were  impending  in  England.  The  refrain  was,  "  the  old 
order  changeih,  yielding  place  to  new."  It  was  the  time  of  the  rich 
aftermath  of  the  literary  revolution  of  the  beginning  of  the  century 
in  England,  and  of  a  new  literary  era.  Tennyson  was  about  to  suc- 
ceed Wordsworth  as  poet  laureate.  "  The  Princess  "  had  just  staged 
the  "college  woman,"  since  then  a  perennial  character  in  tragedy  and 
comedy.  The  full  advent  of  woman  in  literature  was  come.  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning,  Mrs.  Graskell,  and  the  Brontes  were  writ- 

>  Bee  Tables  18  and  14. 
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ing.  The  education  of  girls  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  home,  in  the 
three  B's  and  the  accomplishments,  by  governesses,  began  to  call  for 
a  better  educated  governess.  In  1848  the  Governess's  Benevolent 
Institution  made  arrangements  with  ''  professors  of  high  talent  and 
standing  in  society  to  open  classes  in  all  branches  of  female  educa- 
tion." They  got  permission  to  give  this  branch  of  their  work  the 
name  of  Queen's  College.  The  spirit  of  the  age  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  by  helpers  like  Charles  Kingsley,  one  of  their  teachers, 
and  F.  D.  Maurice.  The  latter  gave  the  inaugural  address  for  the 
college.  ^^At  that  date  even  the  name  of  ^  college,'  as  associated  with 
women,  seemed  to  require  apology."  * 

It  is  proposed  to  open  a  college  In  London  for  the  education  of  females.  The 
word  "  college  "  in  this  connection  has  to  English  ears  a  novel  and  ambitious 
sound.  I  wish  we  could  have  found  a  simpler  one  which  would  have  described 
our  object  as  well.  •  *  *  We  are  not  devising  a  scheme  to  realize  some 
favorite  theory,  but  are  seeking  by  humble  and  practical  methods  to  supply 
an  acknowledged  deficiency. 

In  the  characteristic  English  way,  though  it  was  an  epoch  of  agi- 
tation and  theories,  the  college,  like  its  successors,  had  a  practical 
and  not  a  theoretical  origin. 

Cheltenham  Ladies'  College,  founded  in  1854,  is  another  college 
of  this  type.  They  represent  the  transition  from  instruction  by  gov- 
ernesses or  the  old-time  "  finishing  school "  to  the  school  seeking  to 
preserve  the  accomplishments  in  combination  with  the  elements  of 
a  modem  scholastic  discipline.  Incidentally  they  may  prepare  stu- 
dents for  university  matriculation  or  degree  examinations.  The 
word  ^^  ladies "  in  the  title  is  significant  of  the  purpose  they  would 
specially  fulfill  and  the  class  they  would  serve.  Candidates  for 
admission  have  ^'to  give  references  in  regard  to  social  standing." 
Cheltenham  covers  the  work  of  every  grade  of  instruction.  It  has 
a  kindergai-ten  for  boys  and  girls  under  8 ;  a  lower  school  for  pupils 
from  8  to  12;  a  middle  school  for  pupils  from  12  to  15;  an  upper 
school  for  pupils  from  15  to  18 ;  university  classes  for  those  working 
for  degrees  of  the  University  of  London  or  for  the  Cambridge  higher 
local  examinations.  There  are  also  post-school  classes  in  home 
science,  mubic,  and  art. 

The  first  women's  colleges  were  meant  to  be  grammar  and  "  public 
schools  "  for  girls,  corresponding  to  those  for  boys.  Their  continued 
.success  justifies  them,  though  over  300  girls'  secondary  schools,  and 
notably  those  of  the  girls'  public  day  school  trust,  have  risen  since 
they  were  founded.  They  may  well  show  that  there  is  also  a  place 
in  the  United  States  for  the  best  type  of  girls  general  and  prepara- 
tory boarding  school  outside  the  public  school  system. 

*  DATies*  Emily,  LL.  D.,  "  Tboagbts  on  Soio«  Qnestlong  relating  to  Women,"  1860-1908, 
with  prefatory  note  by  B.  B.  Constance  Jones,  mistress  of  Glrton  College,  Cambridge, 
1910,  p.  159. 
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Bedford  College,  founded  in  1849,  only  a  year  later  than  Queen's, 
has  been  mentioned  as  now  a  representative  of  the  university  college. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  at  that  time  it  was  consciously  preparing 
the  way  to  open  universities  to  women.  Its  aim  was  to  offer  oppor- 
tunities of  higher  education.  From  the  beginning  its  curriculum 
included  Latin,  mathematics,  and  natural  science,  and  from  1875 
Greek.  Bedford  College  is  a  monument  to  the  first  foundress  of  a 
college  for  women  in  England,  though  for  centuries  women  had  been 
founders  and  benefactors  of  institutions  for  men.  The  generosity 
of  Elizabeth  Jesser  Reid  enabled  the  college  to  open.  The  aims  and 
atmosphere  of  the  school  may  be  gathered  from  the  name  of  Erasmus 
Darwin  among  the  promoters,  and  of  Anna  Swanwick,  "George 
Eliot,"  and  Jane  Martineau  among  the  first  students.  George  EUot, 
then  30  years  old,  like  others  of  mature  age,  availed  herself  of  this 
first  opportunity  for  higher  education.  It  is  suggested  also  they  may 
have  desired  to  set  an  example  to  help  others  to  overcome  the  preju- 
dice of  the  time  against  a  woman's  going  to  college. 

The  college,  first  cradled  in  a  private  residence,  was  housed  in  a 
series  of  residences,  until,  by  gifts  amounting  to  $650,000,  and  the 
aid  of  the  lease  of  a  site  in  Regents  Park  from  the  Crown,  the  event 
of  1913  in  the  world  of  woman's  education  was  the  opening  of  the 
commodious  buildings  of  the  college  by  Queen  Mary.  The  event  in 
the  same  world  in  1914  was  the  gift  to  the  endowment  fund  of 
$525,000.  In  1900  the  college  was  recognized  as  a  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  In  1913  it  was  recommended  by  the  royal  com- 
mission as  worthy  of  becoming  a  "  constituent  college "  of  the  uni- 
versity. It  has  been  recognized  as  a  university  college  by  the  board 
of  education,  and  receives  the  largest  grants  from  the  treasury  of 
any  woman's  institution,  and  also  a  grant  from  the  county  council. 
Its  students  are  working  for  degrees  ^^with  a  definite  purpose  and 
post  in  view."  The  college  holds  before  them  the  demand  for  better- 
trained  women  not  only  for  teaching,  but  for  the  80  other  professions 
for  women  scheduled  in  the  "  English  Woman's  Year-Book." 

The  Royal  HoUoway  College,  opened  in  1886  by  Queen  Victoria, 
the  gift  of  Thomas  Holloway,  at  a  total  cost  of  $4,000,000,  belongs  in 
the  group  of  independent  university  colleges.  The  founder  de- 
signed "  to  provide  education  of  a  university  character  for  women  of 
the  middle  and  upper-middle  classes."  It  is  recognized  as  a  school 
of  the  University  of  London  in  the  faculties  of  arts  and  science.  It 
is  intended  for  resident  students  and  has  complete  accommodation 
for  about  200  of  them.  In  a  suburban  location,  19  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  receiving  no  State  aid,  it  fills  a  not  imcommon  American 
ideal  for  such  a  college.  The  success  of  the  colleges  of  this  type  in 
reincarnating  the  medieval  benefactor,  in  attaining  university  stand- 
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ards,  and  in  retaining  the  best  features  of  the  corporate  or  ancient 
collegiate  life,  as  well  as  the  work  of  their  graduates,  vindicates  their 
existence  among  the  other  types  of  the  separate  women's  college.* 

The  university  annex  type  of  college  stands  at  the  end  of  a  long 
and  tortuous  path  of  agitation  and  eflfort.  The  bold  idea  of  open- 
ing the  university  to  women  was  not  entertained  at  first  by  the 
originators  of  the  two  groups  of  colleges  we  have  described.  The 
question  was  first  raised  in  1856  by  a  brave  woman  who  applied  for 
admission  to  the  examination  of  the  University  of  London,  then 
only  an  examining  body.  It  was  decided  that  it  was  not  legally 
possible  to  admit  a  woman  under  the  charter.  In  1862  a  proposal 
to  obtain  a  modification  of  the  charter  of  the  university  to  make  it 
possible  to  admit  women  was  rejected  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chan- 
cellor. It  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  committee  for  obtain- 
ing the  admission  of  women  to  university  examinations.  In  1864  the 
report  of  the  royal  schools  inquiry  commission  referred  with  ap- 
proval to  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  college  ^^  de- 
signed to  hold,  in  relation  to  girls'  schools  and  home  teaching,  a 
position  analogous  to  that  occupied  by  the  universities  towards  the 
public  schools  for  boys."  • 

The  committee  first  succeeded  in  securing  a  private  or  unofficial 
examination  of  girls  simultaneously  with  that  for  boys  by  the  Cam- 
bridge local  examinations  syndicate  in  1863.  At  the  same  time  the 
committee  corresponded  with  the  secretary  of  the  Oxford  local  ex- 
amination delegacy,  but  were  discouraged  from  making  any  formal 
application.'  By  1866  the  local  examinations  of  Cambridge,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Durham  were  opened  to  girls. 

Under  powers  given  in  the  supplemental  charter  of  1867  to  the  University 
of  London,  women  were  not  rendered  admissible  to  the  ordinary  examination* 
but  two  form^  of  certificate  were  offered  to  female  students,  the  one  of  general 
and  tlie  other  of  higher  proficiency.' 

The  scheme  was  not  successful.  Associations  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  for  improving  the  education  of  women  were  active  in 
seeking  the  admission  of  women  to  the  universities  as  candidates  for 
degrees.  The  University  of  London  in  1878  received  a  supplemental 
charter  empowering  it  to  make  every  degree,  honor,  and  prize  of  the 
university  accessible  to  women  on  equal  terms  with  those  to  men.    It 


^The  London  (Boyal  Free  Hoepital)  School  of  Medidae  for  Women  belongs  in  tble 
sroap.  Founded  in  1874,  it  deserves  mention  as  the  first  medical  school  for  women.  It 
provides  for  the  fall  training  of  women  for  the  medical  profession  and  is  recognised  as 
a  school  of  the  University  of  London.  In  1012-18  the  nnmber  of  stodents  was  18S. 
The  only  other  semlindependent  medical  school  for  women  is  in  Edinburgh.  Qaeen  lfar> 
garet  OoUege,  Glasgow,  continnes  a  segregated  coUege  incorporated  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

'Davies,  IBmlly,  snpra,  p.  90. 

'Davlea,  sapra,  p.  164. 
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was  thus  the  first  academical  body  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  admit 
women  as  candidates  for  degrees.  And  so  it  came  about  that  Uni- 
versity College  of  the  University  of  London  was  the  first  institution 
of  university  rank  to  open  its  doors  to  women  upon  the  same  terms 
as  to  men  with  the  exception  of  the  departments  of  anatomy  and 
engineering. 

The  siege  of  the  women  against  the  old  universities  proceeded  by 
slow  approaches,  eventually  gaining  the  annex  colleges  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford.^  The  first  move,  beyond  securing  the  privilege  of  the 
Cambridge  local  examinations,  was  the  opening  of  a  college  of  in- 
struction in  a  hired  house  at  Hitchin,  25  miles  from  Cambridge.  In 
1873  this  college,  now  known  as  Girton,  was  removed  to  the  suburbs 
of  Cambridge,  at  what  was  considered  a  proper  distance  from  the 
men's  colleges. 

The  second  move  made  upon  Cambridge  was  a  memorial  in  1868 
to  the  university  asking  for  advanced  examinations  for  women,  which 
were  instituted  in  1869.  Lectures  having  these  examinations  in  view 
were  started  in  1870,  and  in  the  next  year  a  residence  was  opened 
for  the  women  taking  these  lectures.  Thus  arose  in  1875  Newnham 
Hall,  now  the  college.  At  present  Newnham  College  has  four  halls, 
each  with  its  own  head,  dining  hall,  and  common  rooms.  These 
units,  susceptible  of  addition,  have  a  common  college  hall,  library, 
and  grounds  of  10^  acres.  Girton  does  not  have  a  series  of  halls 
and  has  one  great  dining  hall  and  a  chapel.  Its  grounds  cover  about 
33  acres.  Otherwise  to-day  there  is  no  substantial  difference  in  the 
colleges,  though  different  in  their  origin.  Girton  was  the  outcome 
of  the  zeal  of  a  group  of  earnest  women  who  desired  to  have  a  col- 
lege for  women  like  those  for  men  in  the  ancient  universities.  Newn- 
ham sprang  up  within  a  university  circle,  at  first  only  desirous  to 
secure  the  privileges  of  university  lectures  and  examinations  for 
women  resident  in  Cambridge.  Though  the  atmosphere  of  the  col- 
leges at  the  beginning  was  somewhat  different,  due  to  their  different 
origins,  the  difference  is  slight  to-day.  Both  the  institutions  are  in- 
dependent bodies  and  without  share  in  the  government  of  the  uni- 
versity. They  are  places  "at  which  women  reside  and  are  taught 
.  while  passing  through  the  university  course."  Their  students  are 
admitted  to  university  examinations,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers  in  the  university  to  their  classes  and  labora- 
tories; but  they  are  not  eligible  for  degrees,  as  this  would  make  them 
members  of  the  university  with  the  right  to  participate  in  its  gov- 
ernment. At  present  the  colleges  are  not  agitating  to  secure  degrees. 
The  record  of  their  students,  who  must  be  "  honor  students  "  to  secure 
the  certificates,  have  made  the  certificates  almost  equivalent  to  a 

*Cf.,  University  of  London  Calendar,  1918-14,  p.  87. 
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degree.  There  is  also  a  strong  feeling  that  the  university  before  long 
will  find  a  way  to  give  the  degrees. 

Oxford  moved  more  slowly  in  recognizing  the  demands  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  though  now  officially  she  has  gone  some- 
what further  than  Cambridge,  in  that  in  1910  she  constituted  a  dele- 
gacy for  women  students.  Through  this  delegacy  the  university 
confers  the  privileges  of  "  recognized  societies  "  upon  women's  col- 
leges, and  confers  upon  students  on  the  books  of  recognized  societies 
a  privileged  status  as  "  registered  women  students."  No  student  re- 
siding in  Oxford  may  enter  her  name  for  any  university  examina- 
tion in  arts  or  music  unless  it  is  on  the  register. 

The  university  has  recognized  four  residential  colleges — Lady  Mar- 
garet Hall,  founded  in  1878;  Somerville  College,  founded  in  1879; 
St  Hugh's  College,  founded  in  1886;  St.  Hilda's  Hall,  founded  in 
1893 ;  in  1901  associated  with  St.  Hilda's  College,  Cheltenham,  under 
the  title  of  St.  Hilda's  Incorporated  College.  These  are  residential 
colleges,  independent  of  the  university.  Each  has  its  own  governing 
body.  Like  the  colleges  of  the  university,  they  fix  their  own  condi- 
tions of  admission  and  make  their 'rules  for  internal  discipline,  which 
are  ii^  close  general  agreement.  With  the  exception  of  Somerville, 
which  is  tmdenominational,  'Uhey  are  conducted  on  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  England."  Each  of  the  colleges  has  a  number  of 
scholarships,  and  Somerville  a  research  fellowship.  The  colleges 
endeavor  to  maintain  high  standards  and  emphasize  reading  for 
honors. 

The  university  also  recognizes  the  Society  of  Oxford  Home-Stu- 
dents, founded  in  1879,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Education  of  Women  in  Oxford.  It  is  comparable 
with  the  body  of  noncollegiate  students  for  those  not  members  of  the 
colleges.  It  is  under  the  care  of  a  principal  and  committee  for  home 
students  appointed  by  the  delegacy  for  women  students.  It  has  no 
buildings  of  its  own  except  a  rented  common  room.  It  has  approved 
St.  Frideswide  as  a  hostel  for  Roman  Catholic  home  students. 

To  summarize,  the  women's  annex  colleges  are  peculiar  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  They  conform  to  the  model  of  the  men's  residential 
tutorial  self-governing  colleges.  They  do  not,  however,  belong  to  the 
university  or  share  in  its  government.  Their  students  are  not  at  pres- 
ent admitted  to  membership  of  the  university  or  to  its  degrees.  They 
may  enter  for  examinations  qualifying  for  certain  degrees  and  di- 
plomas. If  successful,  they  receive  certificates  in  lieu  of  degrees. 
Though  each  college  has  its  own  staff  of  instruction,  upon  which  are 
also  lecturers  from  the  university  staff,  and  its  own  lecture  rooms  and 
library,  the  students  also  attend  university  and  intercollegiate  lec- 
tures with  the  men.  They  use  the  university  libraries  and  laborato- 
ries.   In  these  particulars  there  is  absolute  coeducation.    The  sepa- 
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rate  college  buildings  and  grounds  and  undergraduate  societies  effect 
segregation  for  social  and  athletic  purposes. 

The  '^recognized  societies"  are  in  general  agreement  with  refer- 
ence to  social  regulations  for  '^registered  women  students."  Some 
of  these  are  in  effect  as  follows :  ^  The  women  students  are  not  ex- 
pected to  enter  into  conversation  with  undergraduates  attending  the 
same  lectures.  They  are  not  to  go  into  colleges  or  lodging  houses 
except  with  a  chaperone  approved  by  their  principal.  They  may 
attend  public  entertainments  and  athletic  events  under  conditions 
approved  by  their  principal.  They  are  not  permitted  to  take  long 
country  walks  or  bicycle  rides  or  to  boat  alone.  They  may  receive 
calls  from  gentlemen  who  are  known  to  their  parents,  but  they  must 
not  walk,  boat,  bicycle,  or  go  to  cafes  with  gentlemen  without  an  ap- 
proved chaperone.  They  must  consult  the  principal  before  accepting 
invitations  for  the  evening  or  for  luncheon,  picnic,  or  for  boating 
parties.  Invitations  to  dances  may  not  be  accepted.  These  regula- 
tions are  not  resented,  being  in  harmony  with  the  long-established 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  theory  that  the  college  stands  in  loco  paren- 
tis. The  prejudice  on  the  part  of  Ihe  men  students  against  the  pres- 
ence of  women  in  the  university  has  passed.  Each  sex  goes  its  own 
way,  taking  very  little  notice  of  the  other. 

Of  women's  colleges  incorporated  in  a  university,  Queen  Margaret 
College,  Glasgow,  founded  in  1883,  is  a  capital  example.  In  1886 
certain  professors  in  the  university,  each  making  his  own  arrange- 
ments, began  to  give  lectures  to  women,  some  of  which  were  held  in 
the  university  and  some  outside.  In  1877  an  association  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  was  formed  in  Glasgow,  and  courses  of 
lectures  were  organized  by  it,  and  were  given  in  the  university  by 
permission  of  the  senate.  This  association  was  incorporated  in  1883 
under  the  name  of  Queen  Margaret  College,  the  senate  of  the  univer- 
sity appointing  two  members  of  the  council  of  the  college.  The  col- 
lege, with  its  buildings,  grounds,  and  endowments,  was  transferred  to 
the  university  in  1892  on  condition  that  these  should  be  devoted  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  university  classes  for  women 
exclusively.  By  this  arrangement  the  teachers  in  Queen  Margaret 
College  were  appointed  by  the  university  court  and  the  students 
admitted  as  matriculated  students  of  the  university.  Queen  Mar- 
garet College  is  now  the  women's  department  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  the  college  as  a  corporation  having  been  dissolved.  The 
tradition  of  the  college  is  kept  by  the  "  Students  Union  Association,'' 
composed  of  former  students,  to  which  the  University  is  indebted 
for  Queen  Margaret  Hall,  Queen  Margaret  college  settlement,  and 
Queen  Margaret  college  students'  union.    All  women  students  are 
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now  required  to  matriculate  at  the  college  and  to  advise  with  the 
^  mistress  "  of  the  college.  A  part  of  the  instruction  in  arts  and  in 
the  Queen  Margaret  medical  college  is  given  in  the  college  hall  and 
a  part  in  the  university. 

The  second  instance  of  a  college  for  women  incorporated  in  the 
university,  "King's  College  for  Women,"  London,  reversing  the 
order  of  development  in  Queen  Margaret  College,  began  as  a  wom- 
en's department  of  King's  College  in  1881,  and  was  incorporated  as 
a  college  in  the  University  of  London  in  1910.  In  1913  the  university 
senate  constituted  a  delegacy,  separate  from  the  King's  College 
delegacy,  for  the  government  of  King's  College  for  Women.  A  new 
era  has  just  been  inaugurated  for  the  college  by  the  interest  shown 
in  the  department  of  home  science  and  economics  and  by  gifts  re- 
ceived for  the  endowment  of  a  hostel  to  be  called  Queen  Mary's 
Hostel,  and  the  building  and  equipment  of  laboratories.  The  college 
confers  a  diploma  in  home  science  and  economics  for  a  one-year  post- 
graduate course  and  a  certificate  for  a  three-year  course.  The  college 
has  a  department  of  theology,  a  faculty  of  arts,  and  a  faculty  of 
science  and  home  science.  The  principal  officer  and  head  of  the 
executive  work  of  the  college  is  the  warden.  This  does  not  apply  to 
the  department  of  theology,  whose  head  is  dean  of  the  faculty  in 
King's  College  for. Men,  though  the  warden  has  the  superintendence 
of  her  students.  The  college  has  its  own  staff,  of  whom  nearly  half 
are  members  of  the  staff  of  King's  College  for  Men.  By  a  step  just 
taken,  the  second  and  third  year  students  in  science  attend  lectures 
and  laboratory  courses  at  King's  College  for  Men.  This  looks  in  the 
direction  of  coeducation  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  Univer- 
city  College,  London,  and  in  the  Scotch  and  new  universities.  It 
might  be  a  step  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
royal  commission.  The  commission,  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
wished  to  amalgamate  the  two  King's  Colleges  and  to  exalt  into  a 
department  of  the  whole  university,  under  the  name  of  household 
and  social  science,  the  college's  department  of  home  science  and 
economics.^ 

The  year  1880  marks  the  time  of  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  higher 
education  of  women  and  its  sweep  henceforth  toward  unrestricted 
coeducation  in  universities.  In  that  year  the  Victoria  University, 
Manchester,  was  founded,  the  first  university  in*  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  its  foundation  charter  explicitly  providing  that — 

aU  tbe  degrees  and  courses  of  study  of  the  university  shaU  be  open  to  women, 
•  •  *  and  women  sbaU  be  eligible  for  any  office  in  the  university  and  for 
membership  of  any  of  its  constituent  bodies. 

In  1892  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  universities  (Scot- 
land) act  of  1889  empowered  each  of  the  Scotch  universities  to  admit 

»  Cf .  p.  15B. 
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women  to  graduation  upon  the  same  conditions  as  those  for  men. 
Men  and  women  might  be  taught  together  in  the  same  class  or  in 
separate  classes.  The  four  universities,  having  long  been  under 
the  influence  of  associations  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  and 
having  met  them  as  far  as  the  law  would  allow,  availed  themselves 
of  their  new  powers  without  delay.^ 

After  a  struggle  of  three-score  years,  coeducation  is  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  field  of  higher  education.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
since  coeducation  is  little  practiced  and  little  tolerated  in  secondary 
education.  Among  the  five  types  of  coeducational  institutions  there 
is  a  distinct  tendency  for  the  last  type  evolved  to  prevail.  The 
independent  and  isolated  colleges  are  not  multiplying,  and,  as  with 
every  other  kind  of  school,  all  existing  colleges  tend  to  seek  an 
affiliation  or  alliance  with  a  university. 

The  success  of  coeducation  has  banished  fears  and  silenced  objec- 
tions to  the  admission  of  women  to  university  privileges.  There  is 
a  steadily  increasing  number  of  young  women  attending  the  universi- 
ties, due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  board  of  education  in  recogniz- 
ing degrees  and  facilitating  the  arrangement  of  practically  joint 
courses  of  study  between  the  teachers'  training  colleges  and  the 
universities.  The  old-fashioned  governess  is  passing,  and  the  woman 
with  college  training  and  athletics  is  taking  her  place.  Girls  do  not 
go  to  college  because  it  is  fashionable,  but  because  they  desire  that 
kind  of  education.  The  increased  activities  of  women  in  public 
affairs  and  in  philanthropy  are  drafting  a  larger  number  of  those 
who  wish  to  qualify  for  such  work  to  the  colleges.  A  late  movement 
in  women's  education  is  indicated  by  the  avowed  purpose  to  develop 
the  department  of  home  science  and  economics  in  King's  College  for 
Women,  London,  into  a  university  department  of  household  and 
social  science  ^  in  order  to  train  ladies  who  have  no  thought  of  bread- 
winning  for  the  administration  of  the  modern,  home  on  scientific 
principles,  and  for  their  mission  as  wives  and  mothers  and  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  life  of  the  community.  The  effeminization  of  the 
imiversities  is  not  apprehended.  There  is  a  predominance  of  men, 
and  masculine  traditions  are  firmly  established  in  student  societies 
and  sports.  The  women  also  are  occupied  with  their  separate  so- 
cieties, and  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  the  English  woman's 
out-of-door  life  have  their  own  sports. 

The  presence  of  women  has  not  affected  the  curriculum.  The  pre- 
established  widened  range  of  tludies  and  freedom  in  choice  of  them 

1  In  1874  Bdlnlmrsb  Instituted  a  certlflcate  for  women ;  1876.  St  Andrews  the  title 
of  L.  L.  A.,  cf.  p.  66.  Glasgow  opened  mixed  classes  in  the  university,  while  continoins 
separate  classes  In  Quoen  Margaret  College.  The  six  new  EogliBh  universities,  the 
Welsh,  Irish,  and  in  general  the  universities  throughout  the  Empire,  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  unrestricted  coeducation. 

■CI  p.  155. 
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prevented  this  incidence  of  the  advent  of  women.  The  segregation  of 
the  social  and  athletic  life  of  the  women  in  the  university-annex  col- 
leges has  resulted  in  genuine  coeducation  in  all  matters 'scholastic. 
One  might  say  there  is  literally  coeducation  as  distinguished  from 
asexual  education.  The  college  incorporated  in  the  university  and  the 
unrestricted  coeducational  institution  are  as  rapidly  as  possible  secur- 
ing the  benefits  pertaining  to  the  annex  college,  while  retaining  the 
advantages  of  equality,  freedom,  and  inexpensiveness  which  they 
have.  They  are  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  having  a  woman  and 
scholar  as  the  head  of  the  women's  student  body.^  They  are  insisting 
upon  approved  lodgings  and  have  accepted  the  principle  of  having 
residential  halls  or  hostels,  which  they  are  erecting  as  rapidly  as 
they  can  secure  the  funds. 

The  future  of  the  higher  education  of  women  is  assured.  Women's 
colleges  and  university  departments  recently  have  received  relative 
to  their  age  and  size  the  largest  donations  given  to  university  educa- 
tion.^ The  new  stage  in  the  higher  education  of  women  will  be  safe- 
guarded and  promoted  by  the  number  of  university  women  gradu- 
ates and  their  organizations.  The  association  of  university  women 
teachers,  in  1913,  numbering  2,717  members,  is  not  only  placing 
teachers  in  the  Islands  but  also  abroad,  including  the  United  States. 
Perforce  it  is  influencing  the  standardizing  of  women's  institutions 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world  by  making  a  list  of  those 
whose  graduates  it  will  admit  to  membership.  The  federation  of 
university  women  is  raising  funds  for  fellowships  to  be  held  by 
women  graduates  who  have  proved  their  capacity  for  research.  Uni- 
versity women  now  have  greatly  increased  opportunity  for  research 
work  and  Government  appointments.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
central  bureau  for  the  employment  of  women  carry  the  names  of 
wamen  having  bachelor's  degrees  with  honors  in  a  variety  of  employ- 
ments. 

Women  are  not  excluded  from  theological  degrees.  In  1915  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  addition  to  conferring  diplomas  on 
students  who  have  been  successful  in  his  examination  in  theology, 
conferred  upon  two  women  licenses  to  teach  theology. 

The  most  significant  event,  to  those  who  believe  in  the  participa- 
tion in  government  by  women,  was  the  admission,  at  the  end  of  1913, 
of  "female  graduates  of  Durham  University  to  membership  of  con- 
vocation on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  men."    Inasmuch  as 

>  The  title  "  dean  of  women "  Is  not  need,  but  warden,  mistresst  senior  tutor,  or 
principal. 

•  Cf.  Bedford  College,  London,  $1,176,000;  King's  College  for  Women,  London,  Home 
Science  and  Economics,  $700,000 ;  the  erection  of  women's  buildings  or  hostels  at  almost 
t-verj  Scotch  and  new  university;  Somerville  fund  for  new  buildings;  the  payment  of 
the  debt  of  Girton,  $120.000 ;  halls  of  residence,  Reading. 
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Durham  has  been  grouped  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  last  two  nniyersities  to  admit  women  to  their  B.  A« 
degree  has  rested  primarily  npcm  that  degree  opening  the  way  for 
women  to  sit  in  convocation  and  the  goremment  of  the  uniyeraty, 
this  triumph  of  woman  at  Durham  may  portend  mucfa.^ 


*  The  ftpprmSmat^  ovmber  of  woneo  wtud/entm  atteodlBC  Qafrenttlei  and  QolTcrsftj 
eoUesM  Ib  ltl2-13  mui  tm  foUows:  Ozfoni,  Cambridsv,  aad  Dnrbun.  932;  Ixmdon 
(HMtilciilated  irtndeDtii),  1.442;  tbe  six  new  English  aiiirersitics»  1.741;  English  ani- 
▼erslty  colleges,  666;  total  EngUsk,  4,681;  total  Scotch*  1,882;  total  AigUsh  and 
Scotch,  6,06a. 


PART  n.-  TOPICAL  STUDIES  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 


Chapter  IX. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  UNIVERSITIES. 

There  are  four  distinct  species  of  university  organization  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  They  are  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of 
the  Scotch  universities,  of  London,  and  of  the  new  universities. 
These  species  are  clearly  descended  from  a  common  medieval  genus. 
In  individual  institutions  of  the  same  species  there  are  varieties,  and 
variations  in  terminology  for  practically  the  same  thing.  There 
are  four  parts  in  common  in  the  organization  of  all  the  four  species. 
The  headship  consists  of  a  chancellor,  a  vice  chancellor  or  principal, 
and  other  administrative  officers..^  Second  is  a  small  executive  body 
with  which  the  headship  is  associated,  known  at  Oxford  as  the  heb- 
domadal council,  at  Cambridge  the  council  of  the  senate,  in  Scotland 
as  the  university  court,  in  London  as  the  senate  containing  three 
councils,  in  the  new  universities  as  the  council.  Third,  comes  the 
academic  body  called  in  Oxford  the  congregation,  in  Cambridge  the 
electoral  roll,  in  Scotland  the  senatus  academicus,  in  London  the 
academic  council  as  a  part  of  the  senate,  in  the  new  universities  the 
senate.  The  fourth  body  is  an  organization  of  the  graduates,  at 
Oxford  the  convocation,^ at  Cambridge  the  senate,  at  London  and 
the  new  universities  the  convocation,  in  Scotland  the  general  council. 
In  the  Scotch  universities  a  fifth  and  a  sixth  part  were  related  to 
the  first  four  under  the  universities  (Scotland)  act  of  1889.  In  view 
of  parliamentary  appropriations  the  Scottish  universities  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  was  constituted,  to  whom  reports  are  made. 
The  students'  representative  council  was  also  recognized,  which, 
through  the  rector  and  by  advice  concerning  his  assessor,  virtually 
has  two  representatives  on  the  court.' 

In  the  new  universities,  in  view  of  their  aid  from  the  State,  munici- 
palities, public  bodies,  and  donors,  a  numerically  large  body  known 
as  the  court  of  governors,  and  nominally  the  supreme  governing  body, 
became  the  fifth  part  of  the  organization. 

>  Cf.  Cb.  X,  "  UnlTenity  Oflloen/'  pp.  170,  passim ;  176  passim ;  180. 

•Ct  Oa.  X»  "  IhUversltj  0fflc«n/'  pp.  174-176 ;  ZVIU,  "  Student  Life/'  pp.  244^247. 
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Oxford,  Cambridge^  and  the  Scotch  universities  have  largely  kept 
unobscured,  despite  the  occasional  intervention  of  the  State,  the 
original  model  of  a  university,  namely,  a  self-governing  guild  of 
masters  and  scholars  possessing  many  rights  and  privileges  from 
church  and  state,  a  corporation  making  its  own  plans,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  the  management  of  its 
finances.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  become  practically  an  estate 
of  the  realm,  with  complete  autonomy,  excepting  that  statutes  have 
to  receive  the  approval  of  the  King  in  council.  So  strong  are  the 
traditions  of  the  necessity  of  autonomy  in  universities,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  political  and  intellectual  freedom,  that  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment of  the  new  universities  is  designed  to  forefend  against  direct 
municipal  control.* 

It  may  be  sufficient  for  our  studies  to  notice  the  latest  changes 
and  tendencies  in  council,  congregation,  and  convocation,  using  the 
Oxford  nomenclature  for  the  essentially  same  parts  of  organization 
in  the  different  universities. 

The  council  at  Oxford,  the  supreme  governing  organ  of  the  uni- 
versity, succeeded  in  1854  the  old  hebdomadal  board,  composed 
entirely  of  heads  of  houses  and  the  proctors,  which  had  existed  from 
1631.*  The  council  consists  of  the  chancellor,  vice  chancellor,  the 
ex-vice  chancellor,  2  proctors,  and  18  members  elected  by  congre- 
gation for  six  years  in  three  orders  of  six  each.  The  orders  are  com- 
posed of  heads  of  houses  or  halls,  professors,  and  members  of  convo- 
cation of  five  years  standing.  From  these  18,  half  retire  (but  are 
reeligible)  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

The  constitution  of  the  council  at  Cambridge  is  on  the  same  plan 
with  the  three  orders.  The  functions  of  the  councils  have  been  to 
manage  both  the  educational  and  business  sides  of  the  universities. 
The  initiative  of  legislative  proposals  has  been  limited  to  them. 
Organized  agitation  for  reform  of  the  council  took  shape  in  1909 
and  1910  in  both  the  universities.  As  the  reform  in  the  sixties  of 
the  hebdomadal  board  at  Oxford  and  of  the  "  caput "  at  Cambridge 
was  intended  to  liberate  from  the  autocracy  of  the  heads  of  houses 
and  to  strengthen  the  professoriate,  the  feeling  of  the  present^,  agita- 
tors has  been  that  the  existing  government  is  still  too  oligarchical 
and  not  sufficiently  representative  of  the  wide  range  of  studies  or 
an  efficient  organization  financially. 

The  efforts  of  the  reformers  centered  upon  the  abolition  of  the 
three  existing  orders,  throwing  open  the  entire  18  places  to  election 
by  congregation  or  senate^'    The  main  reasons  adduced  were  that 

>  Cf.  Ch.  XII,  "  state  Aid  and  ViBiUtloiL*' 

*  Cnraon,  "  Prlndples  and  Methods  of  UniTenlty  Refonn/'  snprai  p.  22,  paaslm. 

•Cnnon,  "Principles  and.Method8»  etc,"  aopra*.  pp.  22-27;  Canon,  *'Beport  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Conncil,"  p.  Iz,  8 ;  "  Oxford  UDivereity  Gazette,"  May  7,  1918,  pp.  785-736 ; 
^llyard,  anpra,  pp.  848-844. 
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persons  fitted  for  the  work  and  available  for  any  section  of  the  uni- 
versity rather  than  classes  should  be  chosen.  It  was  believed  that  a 
fair  proportion  of  heads  of  houses  and  of  professors  with  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work  of  the  council  would  be  elected. 

The  Oxford  reformers  have  succeeded  in  extending  the  power  to 
initiate  legislation  outside  the  council.^  In  the  direction  of  efficiency 
the  reformers  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  reconstitution  of  the 
faculties  and  boards  of  faculties  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  gen- 
eral board  of  the  faculties,  relieving  the  hebdomadal  council  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  business  connected  with  curricula  and  examina- 
tions and  unifying  the  policy  and  administration  of  the  several 
boards  of  faculties  and  the  university  and  college  teaching.' 

A  far-reaching  reform  was  the  establishment  of  a  finance  board 
which  presented  in  November,  1913,  to  the  council  its  first "  Consoli- 
dated Statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  University 
and  Its  Departments  "  and  a  ^^  Simmiary  of  Receipts  and  Payments 
of  Colleges"  for  1912.'  This  was  the  first  fruits  of  a  coordinated 
financial  policy  in  the  imiversity  and  the  colleges  and  of  the  aim 
to  secure  something  like  a  uniformity  of  accounting.  The  board  is 
intended  to  unite  the  financial  with  the  executive  and  administra- 
tive functions  of  government  and  to  prepare  an  annual  budget  for 
the  counciL 

Corresponding  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  councils  is  the  uni- 
versity court  in  the  Scotch  universities.  The  court,  ordinarily  num- 
bering 14,  consists  of  the  rector  and  his  assessor,  the  principal  of 
the  university,  the  provost  of  the  city  and  an  assessor  nominated 
by  him  conjointly  with  the  magistrates  and  town  council,  an  as- 
sessor nominated  by  the  chancellor,  four  assessors  elected  by  the 
general  council,  and  four  assessors  elected  by  the  senatus  academicus, 
and  a  possible  four  representatives  of  affiliated  colleges,  should  there 
be  such.^  This  court  of  14  or  15  members,  first  established  by  the 
universities  act  of  1858,  has  power  to  review  all  the  decisions  of 
the  senate,  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the  teaching  staff,  and  to  alter 
or  revoke  rules  and  ordinances,  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
chancellor  and  with  the  approval  of  the  King  in  council.  It  is  most 
suggestive  that  after  30  years  of  experience  under  the  reform  act  of 
1858  the  financial  administration,  which  had  been  left  with  the  senate 
under  the  tradition  of  centuries,  was  transferred  from  it  by  the  act 
of  1889  to  the  court*    The  court  was  made  a  body  corporate,  with 

1"  Oxford  Unlrenltj  Gasette/'  May  7,  1918,  p.  784. 

>*'OzfOT«  Dnlrenlty  Oftsette/*  June  4,  1918,  p.  019;  Mar.  6,  1918,  "Of  the  Board* 
of  Studies,*'  p.  650.  "  BUttuta  Vniveraitaiit  Owtmiensia"  OwonU  Ji.  Typographeo  OXar- 
endoniano,  1918.  pp.  128-146. 

• "  Oxford  Unlyerslty  Oaxette/'  Feb.  4,  1014,  pp.  424--429. 

AUniTeraltlea  (Scotland)  set,  1889  (52  and  08  Vict,  ch.  65)« 

■Ct  p.  184. 
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perpetual  sacoession  and  all  universitj  property  vested  in  it.  It 
was  empowered  to  administer  the  whole  rev^ine  of  the  imiTersity. 

In  the  University  of  London  the  senate  is  most  nearly  correspond- 
ent to  the  council  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  court  in  the 
Scotch  universities.  The  statutes  declare  that  ^^  the  senate  shall  be  the 
supreme  governing  and  executive  body  and  shall  have  the  entire 
management  of  and  superintendence  over  the  affairs,  concerns,  and 
property  of  the  imiversity.'' ^  One  of  the  most  striking  recom- 
mendations of  the  royal  commission  on  university  education  in  Lon- 
don is  to  reduce  the  present  cumbersome  senate  of  56  members  to 
15  and  to  relieve  it  of  certain  legislative  functions  by  instituting  a 
"  court  ^  in  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  senate  as  the  execu- 
tive body  of  the  university.  It  is  to  have  "  the  management  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  whole  revenue  and  property  of  the  imiversity  and 
(except  as  otherwise  provided)  the  conduct  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
university.* 

The  councils  in  the  six  new  English  imiversities  are  the  executive 
bodies,  varying  in  number  from  24  to  38.  In  general  they  consist 
of  the  chancellor,  prochancellors,  vice  chancellor,  and  the  treasurer, 
and  of  persons  appointed  by  the  court,  by  the  senate,  by  the  munici- 
pality, county  councils,  and  other  interested  local  public  bodies. 
They  have  full  financial  powers,  powers  of  appointment  usually  after 
report  from  the  senate,  powers  of  initiative  in  legislation  by  the 
court,  and  to  review  the  instruction  and  teaching  of  the  university. 

It  will  be  helpful  to  add  the  practice  in  respect  to  the  council  in 
the  newer  universities  in  the  Empire.  In  Australia  the  organisation 
of  these  universities  seems  to  have  been  based  on  the  old  Univerdty 
of  London : 

The  governing  body— caUed  sometimes  a  senate  and  in  other  places  a  conn- 
cU — consisted  of  a  number  of  members  (nsuaUy  20  to  28)  elected  by  a  body 
variously  caUed  convocation,  senate*  or  council,  and  consisting  in  the  main  of 
former  graduates  of  three  years'  'standing.' 

In  view  of  the  support  from  the  State  and  of  the  need  of  closer 
relationship  with  it,  in  several  of  the  universities  the  governor  in 
council  appoints  a  certain  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  gov- 
erning body: 

In  Oanadian  universities  there  is  generally  a  sharp  division  of  administrative 
control  and  educational  direction.  The  former,  which  includes  the  responsi- 
btUty  for  finance  and  for  staff  appointments,  Is  usuaUy  intrusted  to  a  board  of 

■Cf.  Cfa.  ni,  "Univenity  of  London,"  p.  70. 

*  Final  Report,  iiipra,  p.  191.  Tbe  proposed  senate  would  consist  of  16  members,  the 
chanceUor,  the  vice  chancellor,  the  chairman  of  convocation,  and  12  other  persona,  5 
appointed  bj  the  Crown.  2  by  the  "coort,**  2  members  of  the  scademic  conncU  by  that 
cooncll,  2  by  the  London  County  cooncil.  1  by  tlie  corporation  of  the  city  of  London. 

■Bd.  of  Sdnc,  Spec.  Bepts.  on  Xdac.  Sobjects,  voL  29,  "  Univanities  in  the  Over-Seaa 
Dominions,"  p.  8, 
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governors  (or  of  truaieeB  In  fhe  case  of  denominational  unlTorsities),  who  in 
the  academic  sense  are  laymen.^ 

The  latest  published  study  of  the  organization  of  universities  and 
colleges  is  the  report  of  the  university  commission  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  The  report  says :  ^^  The  university  will  consist  of  a 
chancellor,  a  vice  chancellor,  a  council,  a  senate,  and  a  convocation."  * 
The  plan  contemplates  a  Federal  university,  with  a  representative  of 
both  the  government  and  council  of  the  university  and  the  council  of 
each  college.  Of  each  college  council  the  principal  of  the  college  is 
to  be  an  ex  <^cio  member,  and  there  are  to  be  representative  members 
of  any  municipality  or  public  body  making  a  contribution  of  not  less 
than  $5,000  a  year  and  of  university  graduates.  The  university  coun- 
cil is  to  be  a  body  of  24  members,  of  which  the  principals  of  the  three 
constituent  colleges  and  a  representative  npminated  by  the  council 
of  each  college  will  constitute  6  members.  The  superintendent  gen- 
eral of  education  and  His  Majesty's  astronomer  will  be  ex  officio 
members,  6  members  will  be  elected  by  convocation,  and  9  nominated 
by  the  Crown.  The  presiding  officer  is  to  be  the  chancellor  or  vice 
chancellor.  The  powers  of  the  council  give  full  financial  control, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Government,  in  matters  involving  in- 
creased expenditures  from  public  funds.  The  council  will  admit 
institaticms,  recognize  teachers,  be  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  aca- 
demic senate,  from  which  it  will  receive  an  annual  report,  and  will 
itself  make  an  annual  report  to  the  minister  of  education. 

The  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  studies  of  the  coun- 
cils are  confirmatory  of  vesting  the  Government  and  complete  finan- 
cial management  in  a  board,  after  the  American  fashion  known  as 
the  ^president  and  corporation  of  trustees"  or  regents  or  curators.' 
These  should  be  small  deliberative  bodiea  The  British  practice 
would  make  the  head  of  the  university  an  ex  officio  memben  and 
some  other  administrative  officers  like  deans  or  treasurers.  Uni- 
formly their  practice  would  have  representative  members  from  the 
academic  senate  and  from  the  body  of  graduates,  and  sometimes  a 
representative  of  the  undergraduates.  Bepresentation  is  also  pro- 
vided for  public  bodies  who  are  contributors  to  the  support  of  the 
institution  or  who  are  educationally  interested.  In  the  case  of  State 
or  municipal-aided  institutions,  both  have  representation.  Care  is 
taken  that  there  shall  be  proportionate  representation,  and  that 
there  eball  not  be  a  preponderance  from  the  faculties  or  the  State 
or  municipality.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of  laymen  in  edu- 
cation of  various  professions  and  business  interests.    They  are 

>  Bd.  of  SaiM.,  Spec.  Bepti.  on  Kdvc  Subjects,  vol.  25,  "  UniTersltles  in  the  Orer-Seas 
JkaahdoDM,'*  p.  0w 

•Union  of  Sooth  Africa.  Bept  of  the  Uniy.  Commistion,  Cape  Town,  Qorenuneat 
Prlnten,  1914,  p.  121,  paaslm. 

•CSC  Ck.  X  "  Untremty  Offloan,"  pp.  176  and  180l 
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selected  on  account  of  their  ability  and  public  spirit,  and  in  no  case 
receive  any  financial  compensation. 

In  the  present  order  of  treatment  of  universitjr  organization  the 
third  body  is  the  academic  and  legislative  body  still  known  at  Oxford 
as  the  congregation.  In  Paris,  the  pattern  influencing  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  congregation,  was  the  ^  regents,"  i.  e.,  the  masters  of 
arts  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  as  distinguished  from  the  non- 
regent  masters  represented  in  convocation.  Between  the  hebdomadal 
board  at  Oxford  and  the  caput  at  Cambridge,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  largely  nonresident  convocation  or  senate,  on  the  other,  by  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  congregation,  or  the  correspondent 
electoral. roll  of  Cambridge,  had  largely  lost  its  powers.  The  reform 
acts,  intending  to  restore  power  to  the  actual  teachers,  instituted  a 
congregation  or  electoral  roll  consisting  of  all  masters  of  arts  domi- 
died  within  what  were  the  approximate  residential  boundaries  of 
the  two  university  cities.  One  design  of  this  action  was  to  include 
in  congregation  the  large  number  of  private  tutors  or  coaches  at 
that  time  engaged  in  university  teaching.  The  unlooked-for  result 
was  the  substitution  of  a  residential  or  geographical  for  a  teaching 
qualification.  The  number  of  M.  A.'s  settling  in  the  university 
cities  upon  their  retirement  from  their  various  occupations,  all 
having  votes  in  the  congregation,  defeated  an  intended  purpose  of 
the  acts  to  make  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  university  one  of 
teachers  and  administrators. 

In  1913  at  Oxford  the  important  reform  was  effected  by  which 
residence  is  no  longer  a  qualification  for  membership  in  congregation, 
and  in  the  future  it  will  consist  of  the  teaching  and  administrative 
element  in  the  university  and  colleges.^  It  will  not  subserve  our 
purposes  to  treat  of  the  organizations  subordinate  to  congregation, 
namely,  the  faculties,  the  boards  of  faculties,  and  the  boards  of 
studies  and  the  general  boards  of  the  faculties,  as  reformed  by 
statutes  in  1912  and  1913.'  These  statutes  are  steps  in  the  unification 
of  the  university  and  the  colleges  and  of  the  recognition  of  all  actually 
engaged  in  teaching.  They  make  congregation  more  nearly  parallel 
to  the  ^^senatus  academicus"  of  the  Scotch  universities,  but  bring 
into  prominence  the  narrower  purely  professorial  basis  of  the  latter. 

In  Scotland  the  senatus  academicus  consists  of  the  principal  and 
the  whole  professoriate,  excluding  assistant  professors  and  all  other 
teachers.  Since  the  act  of  1889  transferred  the  financial  administra- 
tion to  the  court  from  the  senatus,  the  latter  is  intrusted  only  with 
the  regulation  and  superintendence  of  the  teaching  and  discipline  of 

>  Oxford  UniTerslty  Qasette.  Mar.  6,  1018,  pp.  061,  662 

•  atatuta,  snpn,  1918,  Tltulus  V,  pp.  128-188 ;  "  Of  the  Constitution  of  the  Genera] 
Bonid  of  Faculties.*'  pp.  142,  146;  "  Of  boards  of  8tadjr»''  p.  14e. 
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the  muTersitj  subject  to  the  review  of  the  university  court^  The 
faculties  established  by  ordinance  consist  also  of  full  professors  only. 

The  senate  institutes  boards  of  studies  corresponding  as  nearly  as 
may  be  to  the  departments  of  study  for  graduation  in  arts.  Each 
board  of  studies  consists  of  the  principal,  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
arts,  and  such  other  members  of  the  senate  and  lecturers  as  the  senate 
may  select  Herein  is  the  only  opportunity  for  teachers  other  than 
full  professors  to  share  officially  in  university  administration.  The 
practice  is  in  great  contrast  to  that  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London, 
and  the  new  universities^  There  is  an  agitation  in  Scotland  to  gain  a 
representation  of  the  entire  teaching  staff  in  the  administration  of 
the  university.  In  London  the  academic  council  is  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  senate  with  advisory  functions.'  The  council  consists 
of  the  chancellor,  the  vice  chancellor,  the  chairman  of  convocation, 
the  16  persons  appointed  to  the  senate  by  the  members  of  the  re- 
spective faculties,  and  a  member  or  members  of  the  senate  elected 
by  the  senate  to  make  up  the  number  to  20.  It  is  obligatory  upon  the 
senate  to  invite  and  receive  reports  of  the  academic  council  before 
coming  to  any  determination  upon  certain  educational  matters,  like 
the  admission  of  institutions,  schools  of  the  university,  appointments 
to  the  teaching  staff,  salaries,  the  regulation  of  the  courses  of  study 
for  internal  students,  any  matter  relating  to  internal  students,  and 
the  assignment  of  funds  for  buildings  and  equipment  The  members 
of  the  respective  faculties  of  the  university  are  appointed  by  the 
senate  and  embrace  others  than  full  professors.  A  faculty  reports 
upon  any  matter  referred  to  it  by  the  senate  and  upon  courses  of 
stady,  provision  for  teaching,  and  the  granting  of  degrees. 

From  members  of  the  faculties,  the  senate  appoints  annually 
boards  of  study,  with  the  aim  of  securing  representatives  of  every 
subject  of  university  study,  and  of  giving  all  teachers  an  oppor- 
tunily  of  expressing  their  views  to  the  senate.  The  senate  may  ap- 
point also  other  persons  than  m^nbers  of  the  faculties  on  the  board 
of  studies.  The  academic  council  and  the  coimcil  for  external 
students,  respectively,  before  advising  the  senate  with  reference  to 
courses  of  study,  provisions  for  teaching,  examinations,  and  the 
granting  of  degrees,  are  bound  to  receive  reports  from  the  board  of 
study  concerned. 

In  the  new  universities,  the  senate  consists  as  a  rule  of  the  vice 
chancellor  and  the  full  professors.  In  some  cases  there  is  provision 
for  a  limited  number  of  other  members,  for  example,  in  Sheffield, 
the  registrar  and  the  librarian.  In  general  the  senate,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  council,  has  educational  controL 

tCt  p.  161.  ^Ct  Cb.  Ill,  "  UBlrenitjr  of  London,"  p.  70. 
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Each  faculty  consists  of  the  vice  chanceUor,  the  dean  of  the 
faculty,  the  professors  assigned  thereto,  such  lectures,  assistant 
lecturers,  and  other  teachers  of  the  university  as  may  be  appointed 
to  the  faculty,  and  such  other  persons  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
cotmcil,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  senate,  provided  their  number 
shall  at  no  time  exceed  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  total  number 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty.  Each  faculty,  subject  to  review  by 
the  senate,  is  responsible  for  courses  of  study  and  regulations  as  to 
degrees,  diplomas,  etc.  At  Manchester,  in  addition  to  the  boards 
of  faculties,  there  is  a  general  board  of  faculties,  consisting  of  all 
the  members  of  the  several  boards,  and  having  power  to  report  to 
the  senate  on  matters  concerning  teaching  and  courses  of  study  which 
affect  the  imiversity  as  a  whole.  The  noticeable  points  in  the  new 
imiversities  are  that  the  central  body  is  the  senate,  in  which  in  effect 
the  faculties  are  boards  or  standing  conmiittees,  and  in  the  faculties, 
if  not  in  the  senate,  the  entire  teaching  staff  is  represented. 

The  fourth  body,  the  organization  of  the  graduates,  known  at 
Oxford  as  the  convocation,  and  at  Cambridge  as  tiie  senate,  is  theo- 
retically the  supreme  legislative  power  in  these  two  institutions. 
In  fact  it  has  an  absolute  veto  power,  though  it  is  rarely  used.  This 
consists  of  the  right  to  confirm  or  reject,  without  the  power  to  amend, 
the  statutes  passed  by  congregation.  It  elects  the  chancellor;  it 
elects  the  university  representatives  in  Parliament;  it  confers  hon- 
orary degrees.  Convocation  consists,  in  addition  to  the  doctors  of 
the  university,  of  all  masters  of  arts  reeddent  or  nonresident,  who  by 
the  payment  of  fees  keep  their  names  on  the  books,  both  of  the  uni- 
versity and  of  any  college  or  halL  Only  graduates  talong  the  B.  A. 
degree  are  eligible  to  obtain  the  M.  A.  The  latter  is  gained  simply 
by  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $60  to  the  university,  in  addition  to  such 
fee  as  the  man^s  college  may  require.  An  annual  fee  keeps  the  name 
on  the  books.  At  Oxford  ^  Out  of  the  total  number  of  B.  As.  it  is 
calculated  that  only  one-third  proceed  to  the  M.  A.  degree  and 
become  members  of  convocation.  In  other  words  the  franchise  is 
not  primarily  educational,  but  pecuniary.''  ^ 

From  the  days  of  Prof.  Jowett  various  proposals  have  been  made 
to  restrict  the  powers  of  convocation.  He  would  have  shorn  con- 
vocation of  any  power  of  interference  in  the  ^'  internal  government " 
of  the  university  or  in  ^  educational  matters."  One  may  summarize 
Lord  Curzon's  rehearsal  of  the  proposals  and  the  arguments  for 
and  against  them.'  It  is  held  that  convocation  should  be  retained 
as  a  final  court  of  appeal  lest  the  university  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  oligarchy  of  resident  teachers,  detached  from  the  out- 

■  Cnnon,  ■upra,  p.  84.  ■Idem,  pp.  S5-41. 
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nde  world,  and  the  connection  of  Oxford  with  its  old  members 
and  through  them  with  the  nation  lost.  A  proposal  was  made  and 
rejected  in  congregation  in  1909  to  shift  the  ground  for  an  M.  A. 
and  consequent  memberddp  of  convocation  from  a  pecuniary  to 
an  intellectual  basis  by  making  the  conditions  for  an  M.  A.  the 
taking  of  honors  or  a  prize  or  a  diploma.  Some  would  have  con- 
fined the  degree  of  M.  A.  to  those  who  have  had  experience  in 
teaching  or  in  research.  Against  the  proposal  were  the  antici- 
pated loss  to  the  revalues  of  the  university  in  the  smaller  numbers 
in  c<mTOcation,  the  temptation  to  lower  the  standards  of  the  honor 
schools,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  B.  A.  In  any  case  the  con- 
vocation franchise  would  be  limited  to  a  narrow,  if  not  a  pedantic, 
restriction. 

Quite  an  opposite  proposal  was  to  admit  to  convocation  all  who 
had  taken  an  Oxford  degree  and  to  reduce  the  fees  to  a  nominal 
amount.  In  addition  to  the  pecimiary  risk  of  this  procedure  were 
the  objections  to  the  imposaibilii^  of  the  meeting  of  the  thousands 
of  members,  tp  voting  by  proxy,  and  the  heterogeneous  and,  except 
intermittently,  apathetic  constituencies. 

Following  the  analogy  applied  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  the 
proposal  of  some  form  of  the  suspensory  veto.  ^^It  might,  for 
instance,  be  enacted  that  if  a  statute  were  passed  by  congregation, 
by  a  certain  majority  in  two  successive  years,  it  should  become 
law  unless  it  were  thrown  out  by  convocation." 

Lord  Curzon  closes  with  a  statement  that  dealing  with  convo- 
cation is  ^  a  problem  that  can  not  be  indefinitely  postponed."  This 
does  not  seem  too  strong  a  statement  to  one  who  has  made  personal 
inquiries  at  the  two  universities  and  among  prominent  graduates. 
It  is  a  general  belief  that  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  Parliament 
can  effect  a  reform  of  convocation,  and  that  it  will  come  sooner 
or  later. 

m 

In  Scotland  since  1858  the  general  council  is  the  body  corre- 
spondent to  convocation  or  senate  in  England.^  It  consists  of  the 
chancellor,  the  members  of  the  university  court,  past  and  present, 
the  professors,  and  all  persons  after  registration  on  whom  the  uni- 
versity has,  after  examination,  conferred  any  degree  whatsoever. 
It  is  ^lacted  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  graduate  at  any 
of  the  universities  of  Scotland  imtil  he  shall  have  paid  a  regis- 
tration fee.  This  fee,  which  is  a  payment  for  life,  is  only  $5.  It 
is  the  function  of  the  council — 

to  take  into  their  consideration  all  questions  affecting  the  well-being  and 
prosperity  of  the  university  and  to  make  representations  from  time  to  time 

*  CL  Seotttali  vniTenitles  act,  1808  (21  and  22  ^ct,  di.  88) ;  Bepreaeiitation  of  the 
People  (Scotland)  Act,  IMS  (81,  82  Vict.,  ch.  48) ;  UniTenities  Blection  Amendment 
(Scotland)  Act,  1881  (44,  46  Viet,  ch.  40). 
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on  such  questions  to  the  university  <x)urt,  who  shall  consider  the  same,  and 
return  to  the  council  their  deliverance  thereon. 


The  general  cottncils  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh  jointly 
turn  a  representative  to  Parliament  and  likewise  the  councils  of  Glas- 
gow and  Aberdeen.  The  chancellor  and  four  of  the  assessors  of  the 
university  court  are  elected  by  the  council.  The  council  is  more  than 
a  nominal  body.  It  has  statutory  half-yearly  meetings,  and  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  university  court  to  the  secretary  for  Scotland  are 
laid  before  it.  To  it  also  are  communicated  all  new  ordinances,  or 
changes  of  existing  ordinances,  which  may  be  proposed  by  the  uni- 
versity court. 

By  1858  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  London  were  numerous 
enough  to  secure  their  admission  in  the  new  charter  as  part  of  the 
corporate  body  of  the  university,  with  the  right  to  assemble  in  con- 
vocation. At  present  the  convocation  consists  of  the  chancellor,  the 
vice  chancellor,  all  graduates  of  three  years'  standing  from  the  date 
of  their  first  degree,  or  who  shall  have  attained  a  degree  higher  than 
that  of  bachelor  and  who  are  upon  the  register  of  convocation,  and 
all  members  of  the  three  standing  committees  of  the  senate  during 
their  tenure  of  office. 

The  annual  fee  for  membership  in  convocation  is  $1.25,  or  a  life 
composition  fee  of  $5.  The  functions  of  convocation  are  to  ^  discuss 
any  matter  relating  to  the  university  and  declare  its  opinion  therecm 
to  the  senate,  to  elect  the  chancellor,  16  representatives  on  the  senate, 
and  the  university  member  of  Parliament."  The  six  new  universi- 
ties have  followed  the  example  set  in  Scotland  and  London  of  having, 
with  slight  variations,  a  convocation  with  similar  powers  and  func- 
tions.^ 

As  a  rule  convocation  consists,  in  addition  to  the  registered  gradu- 
ates paying  a  nominal  fee  for  registration,  of  the  chancellor,  the  vice 
chancellor,  the  deans  of  the  faculties,  and  the  teaching  staff.  Con- 
vocation may  elect  a  limited  number  of  representatives  of  the  court 
and  in  some  cases  of  the  council.  It  is  noticeable  that  its  powers  are 
limited  to  discussion  and  deliverance  of  opinions.  This  point  and 
the  practice  of  including  the  teaching  staff  of  a  university  with  its 
graduates  in  convocation  are  reinforced  by  the  recommendation  of 
the  royal  commission  on  university  education  in  London.*  The  re- 
port would  continue  the  convocation,  with  its  powers  of  declaring 
an  opinion,  but  with  an  amendment  making  it  include  the  teaching 
staff. 

The  report  would  borrow  from  the  new  universities  the  "  court  of 
governors,"  to  which  we  alluded  as  the  fifth  part  of  their  organiza- 

I  At  Wrmlngham  named  a  '*  Guild  of  Graduates,"  '  Beport,  aopra,  p.  IW, 
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tion.  The  court  is  a  device  in  institutions  dependent  upon  public  or 
donated  funds  to  give  contributors  a  voice  in  university  government 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  teachers  and  graduates.  It  is  a  large  body, 
sometimes  of  three  or  four  hundred  members,  representative  of  all 
taking  a  substantial  interest  in  the  university.  It  is  nominally  the 
supreme  governing  court  to  which  appeal  may  be  taken.  From  its 
nature  it  can  only  make  its  constituencies  heard  in  the  general  plan 
of  organization  and  policy  and  be  in  the  last  resort  a  coordinating 
force.  The  report  endeavors  to  differentiate  the  court,  as  a  general 
legislative  body  acting  upon  expert  advice,  from  a  small  and  largely 
independent  executive.   The  report  ssjb  : 

A  large  heterogeneous  body  can  not  transact  executive  business,  and  for  this 
imrpoee  it  would  be  powerless  because  inefficient,  while  the  power  would  rest, 
as  it  ought  to  rest,  with  the  executive  body. 

The  thought  is  that  the  small  executive  body  of  15  members  will 
have  the  control  of  finance,  and  through  finance  of  the  details  of 
educational  policy,  but  it  will  not  act  without  the  advice  of  the  pro* 
fessoriate  as  a  whole,  expressed  through  its  appointed  representa- 
tives, the  academic  council.  The  report  vigorously  opposes  the  view 
that  the  court  should  be  able  to  turn  out  the  executive  body  of  whose 
policy  it  disapproves.    It  reads: 

We  should  agree  that  this  ought  to  be  so  if  the  executiye  body  derived  all  its 
powers  and  functions  from  the  superior  body.  We  contemplate,  however,  that 
in  London,  as  in  the  provincial  universities,  there  should  be  a  differentiation  of 
function  established  under  the  statutes  and  based  ultimately  upon  the  obvious 
fact  that  administration  needs  continuity  of  purpose  and  control,  and  the  expert 
Judgment  which  long-continued  and  constant  work  in  the  administrative  field 
alone  can  give.  An  executive  committee  which  was  liable  to  dismissal  at  any 
moment  would  tend  to  lose  its  initiative,  and  might  spend  the  greater  porticm 
of  Its  period  of  office  In  learning  Its  business.  We  think  the  legislative  con- 
trol which  we  propose  to  vest  in  the  court,  and  the  means  it  Will  possess  of 
bringing  pubUc  opinion  to  bear  upon  university  policy,  will  effectually  prevent 
friction,  while  it  will  avoid  the  danger  of  sudden  reversals  of  policy,  which  are 
more  fatal  in  educational  matters  than  in  other  departments  of  human  activity.' 

Herein  is  struck  the  keynote  between  government  and  administra- 
tion. The  secret  of  success  of  an  institution  lies  largely  in  the  sepa- 
ration but  cooperation  of  these  in  policies  which  must  not  be  subject 
to  revolutionary  changes.  Before  we  can  make  an  application  of 
our  studies  in  organization  and  administration,  we  must  take  up  the 
subject  of  "  university  officers." 

>Beport,  rapca,  p.  49* 


Chapter  X. 

UNIVERSITY  OFFICERS. 


To  understand  the  govemment  and  administration  of  the  universi- 
ties we  must  consider  some  of  the  principal  officers  and  their  func- 
tions. 

In  all  the  universities  the  nominal  headship  is  vested  in  a  dian- 
cellor.  He  is  elected  for  life  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,^  the 
Scotch  universities,  Manchester,  and  London,  and,  excepting  Man- 
chester, by  convocation,  or  the  body  of  graduates  corresponding  to  it. 
The  election  in  Birmingham  is  by  the  court,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Crown,  and  in  Liverpool  by  the  court,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
visitor.  In  the  three  latest  universities — ^Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bristol — 
the  election  is  by  the  court,  upon  nomination  by  the  council  of  the 
university.  The  chancellor  is  created  as  far  as  possible  by  the  votes 
of  the  whole  university,  in  the  older  universities  by  the  graduates 
and  teachers,  and  in  the  newest  universities,  as  yet  without  a  large 
number  of  graduates,  by  the  highest  and  most  representative  bodies. 

He  is  the  highest  dignitary  and,  theoretically,  authority  within 
the  university,  and  yet  a  nonresident  officer.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale 
told  by  the  story  of  the  ancient  title.  Harking  back  even  of  the 
early  university  usage  of  the  title,  we  may  catch  some  note  of  it  from 
the  days  of  Alcuin  and  CSharlemagne  in  the  cathedral  schools.  After 
the  Conquest,  among  the  four  principal  officers  of  every  cathedral 
church  of  secular  canons,  namely,  the  dean,  chancellor,  precentor, 
and  treasurer,  the  chancellor  became  synonymous  with  the  school- 
master.' With  the  rise  of  universities,  therefore,  the  bishop  ap- 
pointed the  head  of  the  school,  or  chanodlor.  When  the  university 
was  not  in  the  cathedral  town,  as  in  the  case  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, the  chancellor  became  nonresident  As  universities  grew  in 
influence,  the  chancellor  became  more  than  the  chief  schoolmaster, 
even  the  chief  authority,  sometimes  created  by  the  Pope.  At  Ox- 
ford, by  the  Laudian  statute  of  1686,  the  chancellor  bore  the  aca- 
demic and  civic  rule  of  the  whole  imiversity.    He  was  to  guard  its 

^At  Cambridge  the  office  It  held  for  two  yean  or  for  such  a  length  of  time  beyond 
two  yean  as  the  tacit  consent  of  the  unlvendty  permits.  Practically  It  has  been 
for  life. 

»l«ach,  A.  F..  The  Medieval  Schools  of  England,  Methnen,  p.  68;  ct  pp.  106,  107. 
108,  112,  118,  180,  181,  188,  189. 
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liberties  and  priyileges,  and,  with  consent  of  the  university,  to  com- 
pose difficulties.  Oradually  the  chancellor,  at  first  an  ecclesisatical 
officer  exercising  public  control  in  the  universities,  not  regarded  as 
a  member  of  the  university,  became  identified  witii  it  as  its  head.^ 
At  Cambridge  he  is  referred  to  as  the  head  of  the  university,  to  gov- 
ern it  according  to  the  statutes. 

He  has  power  to  caU  congregation,  to  admit  candidates  to  degrees,  to  see  that 
aU  officers  of  the  university  duly  p^^rm  their  dntles,  and  to  punish  members  in 
Mtatu  pupUlari  for  disobedience  to  the  statntes  or  ordinances  of  the  anlversity.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chancellor  rarely  appears  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  seldom  takes  any  part  in  academic  government,  his 
powers  being  delegated  to  the  vice  chancellor.  His  advice  has  weight 
with  the  ruling  body  of  the  university.  He  is  usually  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  leader  of  public  measures  and  subscrip- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  institutions.  In  the  Scotch  universities  the 
chanceUor  is  president  of  the  general  council;  any  change  proposed 
by  the  university  court  must  receive  his  sanction.  He  names  an 
assessor  in  the  university  court.  He  confers  degrees  upon  persons 
found  qualified  by  the  senate,  and  appoints  a  vice  chancellor  to  confer 
degrees  in  his  absence.  In  London,  as  *"'  the  head  and  chief  officer," 
he  is  a  member  of  the  senate  and  of  convocation  and  of  all  the  boards 
and  committees  of  the  senate.  He  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
senate.  In  the  new  universities  the  chancellor  is  generally  character- 
ized as  the  ^^  head  and  chief  officer  "  and  is  often  the  president  of  the 
court,  coimcil,  and  convocation,  with  power  to  confer  degrees  and  to 
hear  appeals. 

When  the  strength  of  the  universities  made  them  largely  independ- 
ent of  the  church,  they  made  their  own  chancellor,  and  the  executive 
power  within  the  university  was  chiefly  placed  by  the  nonresident 
official  in  the  hands  of  his  deputy,  the  vice  chancellor.  The  chancel- 
lorship became,  in  the  main,  honorary  and  was  considered  by  some  as 
merely  a  figurehead. 

If  the  ciEice  be  only  titular  and  ornamental,  one  queries  how  to 
account  for  the  embodiment  of  it  in  the  constitution  of  the  most 
modem  universities  throughout  the  British  Empire.*  It  is  more  than 
a  survival  due  to  British  veneration  of  tradition.  It  may  be  in  part 
an  adaptation  to  English  established  rank  or  class  distinctions.  Re- 
cently the  office  has  been  made  increasingly  active  and  useful  in 
relating  the  universities  to  the  public,  and  possibly  in  influencing  the 
policies  within  the  institution.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  per- 
sonality of  those  filling  the  office.  The  expansions  and  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  in  institutions  in  which  recent  chancellors  were 

>Ow«o,  Sir  IsamlMird,  UnlTeniity  of  Brtatol  addren,  "Tlw  SignMeuice  of  a  Univei^ 
ilty."  1909.  pp.  17,  21. 
•  Calendar,  1915,  p.  52. 
>CL  Ch.  Zn,  "  State  Aid  and  Visitation,"  p.  198. 
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known  to  be  active  come  to  mind.  One  may  mention  the  muTezsity 
reforms  at  Oxford  under  Lord  Curzon,  the  actual  and  prospective 
reforms  at  London  and  Olasgow  under  Xiord  Rosebery,  the  expansion 
of  St  Andrews  under  Lord  Balfour,  of  Burleigh,  and  of  Aberdeen 
imder  the  late  Lord  Strathcona,  the  founding  of  Birmingham  under 
the  late  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  upbuilding  of  Leeds  under  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  of  Sheffield  under  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  intellectual  impetus  given  to  Edinburgh  under  the  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  and  to  Manchester  under  Lord  Morley. 

Bristol,  the  latest  of  the  universities,  deems  itself  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing Lord  Haldane  as  its  chancellor.    It  claims,  somewhat — 

After  the  fashion  of  the  original  model,  to  have  restored  pubUc  control  through 
the  chancellor's  authority,  so  to  speak,  constitutionalUfied.  He  exercises  his 
power  through  a  representatively  constituted  council  and  court  of  governors.^ 

This  theory  is  being  put  into  practice  in  solving  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  a  new  university,  through  Lord  Haldane's  personal 
influence,  his  fitness  as  a  student  of  education,  and  his  experience  in 
educational  measures. 

The  vice  chancellor  in  England,  the  principal  in  Scotland,  is  the 
resident  working  head  of  the  university.  At  Oxford  he  is  the  real 
deputy  of  the  chancellor,  who  nominates  him  annually  from  among 
the  heads  of  houses  in  the  order  of  their  election  as  head,  usually  for 
four  successive  years.  At  Cambridge  the  power  of  election,  lost  at 
Oxford  under  Laud  in  1686,  is  retained  by  the  senate.  It  elects  an- 
nually, subject  to  one  reelection,  from  heads  of  the  colleges  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  council.  In  suggestive  contrast  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  principal  in  the  Scotch  universities  for  life  by  the  Crown 
or  curators,'  and  of  the  vice  chancellor  in  the  new  universities  for  life 
or  an  indeterminate  term  by  the  court  or  council. 

The  duties  of  the  vice  chancellor  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
so  numerous  and  complex  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  his  health  to 
break  down,  though  his  term  of  office  is  only  two  or  four  years. 
^  There  is  probably,  during  term  time,  no  more  harder  worked  offi- 
cial in  the  United  Kingdom."  He  is  the  presiding  officer  over  tiie 
important  educational  bodies  in  the  university.  He  is  practically  a 
member  of  every  board  and  committee,  educational  and  financial, 
in  the  university.  He  is  concerned  with  a  large  number  of  appoint- 
ments.   He  is  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  university.'    He 

^Oweiii  Sir  Isambard,  supra,  p.  20. 

tin  Bdinburgh  by  tbe  cunton  of  pAtronage  reprewatlng  the  unlTenity,  oonrt,  and 
t«wii  conncU,  in  St  Andrews  ex  offldo  the  principal  of  the  United  College;  in  the 
Scotch  nnlTereities  the  Tice  chancellor  la  named  hj  the  chancellor,  hut  his  only  power 
la  to  confer  degrees  in  the  absence  of  the  chancallor.  It  la  the  cnstom  of  the  chancdlor 
to  appoint  the  principal  as  the  vice  chanceUor. 

■Aawdated  with  the  Tice  chancellor  are  two  proctom,  elected  annually,  who  are  hia 
■padal  agents  in  matters  of  discipline.  It  is  noticeable  that  there  are  no  such  offloers 
la  the  Scotch  or  new  onlTersltlea. 
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18  expected  to  be  in  touch  with  various  educational  bodies,  par- 
ticolarly  the  public  schools,  outside  the  university  and  to  rep- 
resent the  university  on  numerous  public  occasions.  So  similar  are 
the  duties  of  the  vice  chancellor  to  tiiose  of  the  president  of  an 
American  university  and  so  onerous  that  at  both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  some  eminent  man  who 
should  devote  his  entire  time  and  abilities  to  university  work  should 
be  appointed  vice  chancellor  for  life  or  for  a  long  term  of  office. 
Indeed,  the  suggestion  has  been  carried  to  the  extent  that  the  vice 
chancellor — 

Should  be  paid  an  adequate  salary  and  have  an  official  residence,  and  a 
proper  (administrative)  staff  under  him.  So  great  would  be  the  number  of 
his  duties  that  it  would  be  adyisable  to  give  him  a  deputy  also  with  an 
adequate  salary.^ 

These  suggestions  are  not  seriously  considered  at  present  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  but  there  is  a  deep  feeling  that  the  executive  ma- 
diinery  of  universii^  government  is  inadequate.*  The  feeling  iias 
issued  at  Oxford  in  the  increase  of  the  powers  and  salary  of  the 
assistant  registrar,*  as  well  as  in  the  organization  of  the  board  of 
finance,  and  at  Cambridge  in  the  efficiently  organized  office  of  the 
registraiy,  coming  into  close  cooperation  with  the  vice  chancellor,  the 
council,  the  financial  board,  and  general  board  of  studies.  In  the 
Scotch  universities,  London,  and  Birmingham,  the  working  head  of 
the  university  called  the  principal,*  an  officer  for  life,  in  the  main 
fulfills  all  the  functions  ascribed  to  the  vice  chancellor  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  He  has  an  organized  office  in  coordination  with  all 
the  administrative  offices  similar  to  that  of  an  American  college 
president. 

Durham,  London,  and  the  new  universities  have  the  office  of  visi- 
tor. It  is  a  revival  of  the  power  of  visitation  in  early  times  asserted 
by  bishops  and  archbishops  and  conceded  to  Kings.  In  Durham 
the  bishop  of  Durham  is  the  visitor,  in  the  other  universities  the 
King  or  the  Ejng  in  ooimcil.    The  charters  read : 

We  •  •  •  shall  have  the  right  from  time  to  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  we  or  tbey  shaU  think  fit  to  direct  an  inspection  of  the  university,  its  build- 
ings, laboratories,  and  general  equipment,  and  also  the  examinations,  teaching, 
and  other  work  done  by  the  university. 

This  seems  a  fair  recognition  of  the  relation  of  the  modern  uni- 
versity to  the  State  and  an  acknowledgment  of  State  aid.'     The 

'Tlllyard,  rapn,  p.  842. 

•  Corwm,  raprm,  Ch.  VIII. 

•Oxford  Univenity  Gmaette,  Oct  29,  1918,  p.  188. 

«The  title  la  a  sarrivRl  of  "principal  regent"  from  the  early  days  when  each  nni- 
Tenlty  teacher  was  a  regent  and  carried  hie  pnpile  through  aU  the  cnbjecta  of  the 
curricnlnnL 

•CC.  Ch.  XU,  "  State  MIA  and  Vleitation,"  p.  19ai 
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principle  involved  in  having  a  visitor  is  explained  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  in  which  the  sapreme  anihorify 
is  vested  in  the  Crown  and  exercised  by  the  governor-general  of 
Canada  as  visitor: 

This  Is  a  special  and  Important  feature  of  the  constitution,  for  while  it  gives 
the  university  an  imperial  character  and  removes  It  at  once  from  any  merdy 
local  or  party  Influence,  It  secures  the  patronage  of  the  head  of  the  political 
system  of  the  country. 

In  the  office  of  rector  the  Scotch  universities  have  a  relic  of  the 
guild  or  university  of  students  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
university  of  masters.^  Bologna  was  the  model.  There  is  even  an 
imitation  of  the  division  in  Bologna  into  four  nations,  and  of  the 
headship  of  each  nation,  a  procurator  or  proctor.'  At  Bologna  the 
associated  groups  of  students  from  foreign  nations  elected  the 
^'  rector  scolarium."  This  director  of  students  at  first  was  distinct 
from  the  ^^  rector  scolarum  "  or  director  of  studies.*  The  university 
of  masters  at  Paris  handed  on  the  Bologna  precedents  to  England  and 
Scotland.  At  the  head  of  each  of  the  four  faculties  in  Paris  was  a 
dean,  and  of  each  of  the  four  nations  a  proctor.  Neither  the  entire 
university  nor  the  separate  faculties  had  originally  a  common  head, 
and  not  until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  did  the  rector, 
at  first  the  head  of  the  faculty  of  arts  by  whom  he  was  elected, 
become  the  head  of  the  collective  university.* 

In  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  the  rector  is  elected  by  the  matriculated 
students  divided  into  four  nations.*^  Each  nation  chooses  a  procu- 
rator, and  the  rector  is  elected  by  the  procurators.  In  case  of  an 
equality  in  the  votes  of  the  procurators,  the  election  is  determined 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all  the  students  voting.  The  rector, 
whose  term  of  office  is  for  three  years,  is  the  (rificial  president  of  the 
university  court,  to  which  he  nominates  also  an  assessor.  Before  he 
appoints  his  assessor  he  may  confer  with  the  students'  representative 
council.  In  St.  Andrews  the  rector  is  elected  by  a  general  poll  of 
matriculated  students,  since  there  is  no  division  of  students  into 
artificial  nations.  The  election  of  the  rector  usually  follows  a  heated 
campaign,  conducted  by  the  students  on  the  grounds  of  party  politics, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  educative  of  each  generation  of  students  in  the 

» d  Ch.  II,  "  Scotch  Universities/'  pp.  60-61. 

*Tbe  proctor  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  sharing  executive  authority  with  the  Tloe 
chancellor,  la  a  survival  somewhat  parallel  to  the  Scotch  rector.  In  the  "Barly  Cam- 
bridge and  College  Statutes'*  (collected  by  James  Heywood,  London,  1865,  p.  88)  It 
reads,  "  Two  masters  of  arts  actually  regent  shall  be  elected  rectors  or  proctors  by  the 
majority  of  the  regent  masters  of  arts."  The  proctors  had  powers  to  arrange  leetures, 
to  punish  undergraduates,  and.  In  case  of  neglect  by  the  chancellor  or  Us  locum  tenens. 
to  convoke  the  regent  masters. 

•  Ct  p.  176 ;  Ch.  XVIII,  "  Student  Life,"  p.  248. 

«  Cf.  Bncy.  Brit,  11th  edition,  article  on  "  University." 

■Bach  of  the  three  nations  consists  of  students  bom  in  certain  counties  or  paxliftes 
la  ScoUand,  the  fourth  nation  of  students  not  Included  In  any  of  the  other  oatlong. 
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politics  of  the  day.  Upon  occasion  some  person,  other  than  a  great 
political  leader,  prominent  in  the  public  eye,  is  elected,  as  earlier 
Carlyle,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Fronde,  and  Dean  Stanley,  and  now 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Kitchener,  President  Poinear^,  and  Winston 
Churchill.  The  rector's  office  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  rectorial 
address.  Beyond  that  it  is  an  indication  of  the  democratic  character 
of  the  university,  and  affords,  together  with  the  rector's  assessor 
upon  the  university  court,  a  real  representation  of  the  student  mem- 
bership  in  the  university. 

The  office  of  dean,  primarily  that  of  the  headship  of  a  faculty, 
historically  has  had  a  twofold  relation,  executive  and  studious. 
The  deans,  with  the  rector  of  the  university  and  proctors,  became  an 
initiative  executive.  On  the  faculty  and  student  side,  the  dean  wab 
virtually  a  ^  rector  scolarum  "  or  director  of  studies.  With  the  rise 
of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  functions  of  deans  are 
found  in  them,  and  there  is  no  university  dean.  Olasgow,  alone 
has  from  the  beginning  preserved  an  officer  of  dignity  with  the  title 
of  ^  dean  of  faculty  "  or  *^  dean  of  faculties."  OriginaUy  the  func- 
tions of  the  office  were  ^to  exercise  a  superintendence  over  the 
studies,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  masters,  to  judge  of  the  quali- 
fications of  applicants  for  degrees."  Later,  with  the  rector  and  the 
minister  of  Glasgow,  he  was  made  an  examiner  of  accounts  and  an 
adviser  to  the  principal  and  professors  in  the  institution  of  judicial 
ioquiries  concerning  the  faculties.  By  the  act  of  1858  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  university  court,  but  was  omitted  from  that  body 
in  the  act  of  1889.  He  is  elected  annually  by  the  senate.  In  all  the 
Scotch  universities  each  faculty  is  presided  over  by  a  dean  elected 
annually  from  one  of  their  ntunber.  Among  his  functions  is  the 
presentation  of  candidates  for  degrees  to  the  chancellor  or  vice 
chancellor.  In  London  and  the  new  universities  each  faculty,  with 
some  exceptions,^  elects  its  own  dean  for  terms  of  from  one  to  three 
years.  In  a  few  cases  the  deans  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  coim- 
dl  or  of  the  court.  The  functions  of  the  deans  are  somewhat  vari- 
ous, but  they  are  largely  formal,  and  connected  with  faculty  arrange- 
ments and  not  with  student  affairs  and  advice.  In  Scotland  there 
are  ^  official  advisers  of  studies "  in  different  faculties.  In  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  this  function  is  fulfilled  by  the  college  authorities 
and  tutors. 

This  discussion  omits  titular  officers  whose  functions  have  become 
obsolete  or  would  have  little  application  in  the  United  States.'  It^is 
worthy  of  note  that  librarians,  treasurers,  registrars,  and  secretaries 
hold  offices  not  only  of  dignity  and  influence  but  have  membership 
in  legislative  and  executive  bodies. 

I  At  JArerpwA  the  deans  an  appointed  tiy  the  conndl  upon  nonUnatUm  of  the  tecoltlea. 
'B.  s.,  high  steward,  pnblic  orator,  eaqoire  bedelL 
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In  the  fidd  of  omTeraity  oontnd  certain  tendencies  make  tiiem* 
selves  dear.  Despite  the  diversities  on  paper  of  forms  of  govern- 
ment three  things  stand  out  in  common.  They  are  a  headship,  vested 
in  a  person  sonoonded  by  a  group  of  administrative  oflScers,  a 
supreme  governing  body,  and  an  educational  legishiture. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  difTeientiation  of  the  functions  of  the 
three,  the  fixing  of  the  responfinbility  of  eadi,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  interrekting  of  them  by  the  principles  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

Experience,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  mere  figurehead  with  only 
presiding  and  clerical  duties  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  even  a  veto  power  as  in  a  Scotch  university,  has 
strengthened  the  tendency  to  make  a  real,  resident,  responsible,  and 
permanent  head  of  an  institution.^  The  retention  of  a  ncmresidait 
chancellor  suits  British  political  and  social  conditions.  He  may  be 
useful  for  representative  purposes  outside  the  university  and  for 
advisory  purposes  within  it.  The  assertion  of  his  long  dormant 
authority  would  be  quickly  resented. 

The  strength  of  the  feeling  for  a  responsible,  resident,  personal 
head,  with  powers  of  leadership,  is  proved  by  the  action  in  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  Scotch  univeraties,  and  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
new  English  universities  and  university  colleges.  An  interesting  in- 
stance of  the  tendency  occurred  upon  the  resignation  of  the  vice 
chancellor  at  Manchester  in  1913.  The  charter  provides  that  the 
vice  chancellor  shall  be  appointed  by  the  university  court,  after  nomi- 
nation by  the  university  council,  who  before  reporting  shall  consult 
the  senate.  The  term  of  office  is  left  open  to  be  determined  by  the 
university.  The  unusually  large  representation  of  the  senate  on  the 
court  and  council,  as  well  as  the  provision  for  consultation  with  the 
senate,  gave  that  body  large  power&  An  acting  vice  chancellor  was 
selected  and  a  year's  time  taken  for  deliberation  upon  the  ideals  of 
the  vice  chancellorship  and  the  tenure  of  the  office.  The  number 
of  men  in  the  faculties  from  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  German  imi- 
versities,  impressed  by  the  annual  election  of  the  head  in  those 
institutions,  insured  debate  with  knowledge  at  first  hand  of  limited 
functions  and  terms  of  office.  The  decision  is  notable,  made  so  largely 
by  the  professoriate,  for  a  permanent  and  experienced  leadership.* 
The  recommendation  of  the  coitimission  on  university  education  in 
London  is  a  move  in  the  same  direction,  merging  the  office  of  prin- 
cipal in  that  of  the  vice  chancellor,  and  making  him  ^'  a  permanent 
official,  with  a  salary,  who  would  be  the  chief  administrative  officer 
of  the  university.'^ 

>  Ct.  Ch.  IX,  "  Organluttioii  and  Administration  of  Unirenities,"  pp.  159-163. 
•  Sir  Hearj  ▲.  Meink  M.  A.,  D.  S.  C.  F.  S.  S.,  Principal  of  the  UnlTersity  of  London. 
mm  aloeted  tIco  chancellor  at  Manchester. 
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In  the  recent  choices  of  the  heads  of  colleges  in  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  London  the  rule  of  seniority  has  not  been  followed.  The  powers 
of  leadership  of  the  man  have  been  studied,  and  freer  opportuni- 
ties for  their  use  given.  It  seemed  evident  that  the  institutions  gain- 
ing ground  were  those  in  which  the  personality  of  the  heads  gave 
them  a  leadership  above  that  found  in  the  letter  of  the  law.  In 
personal  conferences  no  head  intimated  that  he  sought  to  grasp 
greater  power,  but  many  desired  a  less  cumbersome  administration. 
One  experienced  head  wrote : 

I  am  stroni^y  of  opinion  that  there  is  need  of  a  change  with  us,* and  that  it 
wonid  be  better  for  our  aniversities  if  the  principal  had  the  same  power  and 
responsibility  as  the  presidents  of  American  nnlversities. 

A  side  light  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  above  sentiment  is 
afforded  by  the  Australian  universities,  of  which  it  is  said : 

The  senate  have  had  no  representative  whom  they  might  consult  and  who 
would  serve  to  blend  the  administrative  with  the  academic  view.  It  has  ac- 
cordingly happened  that  unnsaally  large  power  has  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  the  registrar,  the  chief  permanent  officer  of  the  senate.* 

In  short,  the  experiment  to  get  on  without  a  president  proves  the 
need  of  a  responsible  head  and  exposes  an  institution  to  the  discharge 
of  the  necessary  functions  of  that  office  in  an  irregular  way  by  an 
officer  irresponsible  in  that  sphere  of  action.  The  variety  of  prac- 
tices with  reference  to  the  headship  of  British  universities  points  to 
an  increasing  appreciation  of  a  resident,  responsible,  headship, 
vested  in  a  person  of  the  teaching  profession,  with  executive  ability, 
with  a  prolonged  tenure  of  office,  and  a  representative  of  the  various 
elements  in  the  university.  It  is  a  coordinating  office  intimately  as- 
sociated with,  and  generally  having  actual  membership  in,  other 
offices,  representing  the  financial  and  educational  management.  It 
is  not  intended  here  to  strain  a  point  in  favor  of  the  ^^ American  boss 
president,"  against  whom  President  Harper  years  ago  forewarned, 
writing  that  ^  the  true  college  president  is  not  a  boss ;  he  is  a  fellow 
student  and  a  brother,  *  *  *  an  elder  brother  in  close  relation- 
ship with  every  member  of  the  family."  Nor  is  it  intended  to  inti- 
mate that  the  British  would  gladly  dream  of  seeing  Prof.  Cattell's 
nightmare  of  the  American  college  president  as  a  "  black  beast "  in 
the  academic  jungle.*  The  Great  Britain  of  to-day,  in  many  features 
as  democratic  as  America,  illustrates  the  fundamental  proposition 
of  Prof.  Cattell  "of  historic  institutions,  Sacerdotium^  Imperium^ 
Studium^  the  University  can  in  our  democracy  best  conserve  the 
traditions  of  the  past  and  guide  the  progress  of  the  future."    The 

»Slr  Henrj  A.  Melrs.  M.  A.,  D.   S.  C,  F.  B.   S.,   Bd.  of  Bduc.   Spec.   BeptB.,  toI 

25,  p.  *• 

s  Csttell,  jr.  McKeeo,  *'  UnlTersitr  Control."  Tbe  Science  Prese,  Mew  York  and  Garri- 
son, M.  T.,  1018»  IR.  81. 

•OitteU,  snpra,  p.  ▼!. 

g9687*— Bull,  le— 17 12 
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point  is  that  ^'  the  advances  of  demo^^racy  and  of  science  in  our  era  "  ^ 
have  tended  to  cause  the  British  universities  to  revert  not  to  ^the 
medieval  universitj  anarchic  in  its  organization/'^  but  to  the  later 
evolved  university  with  ^  a  single  rector  for  the  entire  studium,  a 
form  adapted  to  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  the  modem  university 
with  its  endowments,  buildings,  departments,  etc."  When  a  de- 
mocracy follows  the  dream  of  Plato  to  make  ^*  a  philosopher,  ruler," 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  Prof.  Cattell's  correspond- 
ents  of  the  benefit  of  having  a  Woodrow  Wilson  in  a  university  presi- 
dential chair.  He  thinks  Princeton  failed  ^  to  reap  the  full  benefits 
therefrom,  because  the  presidency  carried  with  it  too  little  power, 
and  the  other  elements  in  the  university  too  much."* 

The  general  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  three  major  bodies 
in  the  organization  of  a  university  drawn  by  the  late  principal  of 
St.  Andrews  University  correspond  with  our  statement  of  facts  and 
tendencies.^^ 

1.  The  govemlng  body  should  be  a  smaU  body,  coDaisting  of  men  of  varied 
professions  and  interests,  who  are  animated  by  a  desire  to  benefit  their  feUow 
men  by  the  encouragement  of  those  studies  and  arts  whldi  constitute  the  work 
of  a  oniTersity.  Among  these  men  must  be  reckoned  the  teachers  of  the  unl- 
▼ersity,  but  they  should  not  be  a  lureponderating  number. 

2.  The  senate  or  proftesoro  of  a  university  should  have  the  control  of  the 
education  and  discipline  with  or  without  a  select  number  of  other  university 
teachers,  but  there  should  always  be  an  appeal  <^>en  from  their  decisions  to  the 
governing  body. 

8.  The  graduates,  and  also  the  undergraduates,  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  aU  matters  relating  to  the  welftue  of  the  university  in  which  they 
take  a  iEi»ecial  interest  and  laying  the  results  of  their  deliberations  before  the 
senate  and  the  governing  body,  but  their  suggestion  should  be  deemed  simply 
advice  and  without  legal  authority. 

Under  the  first  of  these  conclusions  it  should  be  observed  that  in  all 
the  universities  the  vice  chancellor  or  principal  is  a  member  of  the 
governing  body,  and  in  all  of  them  there  is  representaticm  of  the 
professoriate.  The  pendulum  has  swung  back  and  forth  from  the 
constitution  of  the  governing  body  wholly  of  university  teachers  to 
their  entire  exclusion  from  that  body,  excepting  only  for  the  head  of  the 
institution.  At  present  the  point  seems  to  be  settled  that  in  addition 
to  the  head  of  the  institution,  the  professoriate  should  have  a  repre- 
sentation of  not  less  than  two  members,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
predominance  of  distinguished  laymen  in  education  serving  without 
pay  and  primarily  attending  through  salaried  secretaries  to  financial 


^CatteU,  y.  McKeen,  "  UnlTendty  Control,**  The  Science  Pxcm,  New  Yak  and  Qnni- 
•on,  N.  T.,  1018,  p.  7. 

•  Cnttell,  ropra,  p.  5. 

■CatteU,  rapra,  p.  86. 

« Donaldson,  Sir  James,  *  Representation  of  Teacbers  and  Qradaatcs  on  Qoreming 
Bodies.'*  Tbe  Rept.  of  Proc.  of  the  Cong,  of  the  Unirersitiea  of  the  BmplrSb  Hodder  Jb 
Stonghton,  1912. 
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admimstntioiL  The  body  is  also  expected  to  be  a  final  authority  on 
general  policies  and  appomtment&  It  is  representative  in  part  of 
public  anthorities  and  in  part  of  gradnates  as  well  as  of  the  faculties.^ 
Excepting  permanent  officials,  membership  falls  into  classes  holding 
office  for  certain  terms  of  years. 

Under  the  seccmd  ccmclnsion  it  should  be  remarked  that  there  is 
absolute  unanimity  that  the  ccmtrol  of  the  education  and  discipline 
should  be  vested  in  the  academic  body.  The  discipline  being  com- 
mitted to  disciplinary  officers.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  insist 
that  the  entire  teaching  staff  and  not  the  professors  only,  should 
have  representatives  in  the  academic  body. 

Under  the  third  conclusion  the  uniform  practice,  excepting  in 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham,  is  that  the  organized  graduates 
should  have  only  the  power  of  advice.  The  legal  control  surviving 
in  convocation  in  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Durham,  is  sharply  chal- 
lenged.    The  recognition  of  undergraduate  opinion  is  increasing. 

Recently  ^advisory  committees"  have  appeared  as  a  rudimentary 
develoi»nent  of  university  organization.  These  committees,  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive  or  faculty  bodies,  may  include  persons  not 
members  of  the  appointing  bodies  or  of  the  university,  interested  or 
expert  in  the  subjects  referred  for  advice  or  rep<»i^'  These  com- 
mittees give  the  university  the  benefit  of  the  combined  judgment  of 
faculties  and  practitioners  or  laymen,  and  keep  the  institution  in  dose 
touch  with  its  environment.  The  value  of  these  committees  has  been 
proven  especially  in  professional,  technical,  and  university  extension 
education.  Notable  instances  are  the  fruits  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  public  health  in  Manchester,  of  the  commerce  advisory 
board,  Birmingham,  of  the  advisory  committees  representing  various 
trades  and  departments  of  commerce,  Heriot-Watt  College,  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  the  joint  committees  of  universities  and  representatives 
of  the  workingmen  conducting  tutorial  classes  in  industrial  dis- 
tricts.* 

The  further  improvement  in  university  government  is  a  subject 
of  discussion  in  every  part  of  the  British  Isles.  The  modem  six- 
fold plan  of  organization,  it  may  be  repeated,  consists  of  the  personal 
worUng  head,  of  the  large  representative  supreme  legislative  body, 
of  the  small  executive  body — ^including  a  limited  faculty  representa- 
tion—of the  educational  legislature  with  its  faculty  divisions,  of  the 

^  H«relB  Is  a  snggestioD  of  Prat  Ottteiri  tint  point  Is  his  pltn  for  onlTenity  control : 
"  Tboxe  ihovld  be  n  corporation*  conslating  of  the  professors  and  other  officers  of  the 
nnirersfty,  the  alnnini  who  maintain  their  interest  in  the  institution,  and  members  of 
the  eonuniinity  %rho  aUy  themselTea  to  It.**    Supra,  p.  la 

■n.  ff^  UnlTendty  of  liTcrpool  statntea,  sections  28.  29.  Of.  UniTersity  of  Han- 
ciieater,  advisory  committees  of  the  faculty  of  commerce,  of  the  faculty  of  theology,  of 
the  pDblic  health  laboratories,  of  legal  education,  of  mining,  of  technology,  of  agriculture. 

•  CL  Ch.  ^T^,  "  UnlTcrslty  Bytenslon  Teaching,*'  pp.  252-204. 
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advisory  organization  of  graduates,  and  of  undergraduates.  The 
scheme  is  not  without  criticism  as  cumbersome,  and  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  mischievous  persons  or  cliques  to  play  their  part  at  differ- 
ent points  along  the  extended  line.  A  few  prominent  personages 
have  said  they  would  ^^ seraph'  the  whole  system.  Even  a  single 
executive  council  of  academic  and  lay  members  has  been  suggested, 
possibly  somewhat  corespondent  to  Prof.  Cattell's  first  preposition.' 

On  the  contrary,  the  latest  studies  confirm  the  sixfold  scheme, 
at  least  for  State-aided  institutions.  Not  only  the  final  report 
of  the  commission  on  university  education  in  London,  but  what  is 
known  and  creditably  rumored  from  Beading,  bears  out  this  view. 
For  several  years  Beading  University  College,  in  its  preparation  to 
become  a  university,  has  had  a  committee  on  university  policy.  This 
committee  has  made  extended  investigations  as  to  a  scheme  of  build- 
ings, the  curriculum,  and  constitution  of  the  new  university.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  the  third  point  has  not  been  published.  We 
only  know  that  it  is  hoped  ih&t  the  proposed  form  of  university 
government  ^^may  free  the  teacher  to  the  maximum  possible  ex- 
tent for  his  proper  business  of  teaching  and  research.'"  The  last 
well-authenticated  rumor  is  that  Beading  will  conform  in  the  main 
to  the  sixfold  plan  of  constitution  of  the  other  new  universities. 

To  point  the  moral  of  the  present  chapter,  it  is  well  to  quote  the 
common  principle  and  practice  in  the  constitution  of  American  insti- 
tutions *  written  by  a  prominent  American  university  president : 

To  have  the  trast  administered  by  its  beneficiaries  we  have  thought  in  the 
main  in  the  United  States  to  be  inadvisable.  Faculty,  students,  and  alnmni  are 
in  different  senses,  and  yet  in  a  very  real  sense,  beneficiaries  of  the  trust. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  the  president  is  convinced — 

(1)  That  the  control  of  an  institution  of  learning  by  a  body  of  tmstees  com- 
posed on  the  whole  of  laymen  is  for  us  in  the  United  States  advisable. 

(2)  That  the  educational  advisa?  relationship  established  by  that  officer  of 
the  board  of  trustees  conmionly  known  as  president  or  chanceUor  is  the  most 
effective. 

(3)  That  within  the  sphere  of  the  power  conferred  on  them  by  the  board  of 
trustees  the  faculties  should  exercise  control,  but  outside  of  such  sphere  they 
should  have  no  authority  whatever. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  British  tendency  is  strong  to  adhere 
to  the  principle  that  a  trust  should  not  be  administered  by  its  bene- 
ficiaries. In  practice  also  the  president's  three  points  are  being  fol- 
lowed with  modifications  based  on  the  principle  of  a  closer  interre- 
lation of  the  three  bodies  by  means  of  representation.  A  small 
representation  of  the  faculty  upon  the  body  of  trustees  is  insisted 
upon.    The  president  or  chancellor  is  to  be  a  representative  of  the 

»Cf.  p.  179. 

•  The  Beading  XJniT.  Col.  Rer.,  Mar.,  1918,  pp.  95,  96;  Aug.,  1918,  pp.  176-17a 

>Cf.  CiL  IX»  **  Organlsatioii  and  Administration  of  TTniYonitiea,"  p.  168. 
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faculty  as  well  as  an  officer  of  the  board  of  trustees.  There  are  ex- 
tensive safeguards  for  the  appointment  of  faculties  and  in  their 
control  of  educational  matters.  Finally,  the  whole  institution  is  kept 
in  vital  connection  with  its  graduates,  its  students,  the  professions, 
and  the  public,  by  organizations  of  the  first  three  of  these  named, 
and  by  advisory  committees  of  the  last,  but  all  without  authority 
except  the  weight  of  opinion  expressed  by  them. 


Chapter  XI. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  FACULTY. 


Greater  precautions  are  used  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  in  Uie 
United  States  to  obtain  a  faculty,  using  the  term  in  its  broadest 
sense,  of  ability  and  to  secure  its  stability  and  freedom.  Among 
the  various  methods  of  appointment  there  is  an  increasing  endeavor 
to  rest  the  appointment  on  the  merits  and  fitness  of  the  candidate. 
The  greatest  care  is  given  in  the  election  of  professors.  In  case  of 
a  vacancy  publicity  is  given  by  advertisement  and  by  printed  circulars 
inviting  applications  by  candidates.  Close  inquiry,  however,  shows 
that  though  an  applicant  labors  under  no  prejudice,  the  institution 
is  not  unlikely  to  give  the  appointment  to  someone  it  has  sought  out 
for  itself.  In  the  past,  experiments  have  been  made  with  every  pos- 
sible method  of  election  to  professorships.  Appointments  by  the 
Crown,  now,  relatively  speaking,  a  small  number,  survive  notably  in 
the  regius  professor^ips  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At  present 
these  appointments'  are  said  to  be  free  from  favoritism  and  politics, 
practically  made  upon  nominations  from  the  university.^ 

Appointments  by  patrons  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared.  Now, 
when  a  patron  endows  a  chair,  pains  are  taken  that  the  appointment 
shall  be  made  by  experts.  The  election  originally  by  ^^  regents  "  and 
'^  nonregents,''  analogous  to  selection  by  faculties  or  graduates,  of 
which  there  were  still  traces  in  ^^the  vicious  system  of  election  of 
professors  by  convocation,  which  had  been  the  parent  of  many 
abuses,''  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  commissions  of  1850  and  1877.* 
The  latter  commission  vested  the  elections,  with  the  exception  of 
professors  appointed  by  the  Crown,  in  boards  of  electors.  Illus- 
trating from  Cambridge,  commonly  a  board  of  electors  consists  of 
eight  members,  two  nominated  by  the  council  of  the  senate,  three 
nominated  by  the  general  board  of  studies,  and  three  by  the  special 
board  of  studies.  These  are  standing  boards  not  appointed  ad  hoc^ 
and  holding  office  for  terms  of  years.  The  members  of  the  boards 
are  chosen  not  only  from  the  faculty,  but  frcxn  distinguished  spe- 
cialists in  the  subjects  in  outside  institutions. 

*Ct  Ch.  XH,  "  state  Aid  and  VMtatioik,**  p.  IM.         "CNinMm,  rapn,  p.  188. 
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The  University  of  London,  following  in  the  wake  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  requires  that  the  title  of  professor  or  reader  shall  be 
conferred  in  each  case  aftw  report  from  a  board  of  advisers.  The 
vice  chancellor  and  the  principal  and  three  ^  external  experts '' ;  i.  e., 
experts  outside  the  university  staff  and  unpaid  by  any  institution 
in  question,  must  be  on  every  board.  The  boards  vary  as  the  ap- 
p<nntees  are  attached  or  unattached  to  any  particular  sdiool  or 
institution  and  in  accordance  with  the  source  from  which  the  salary 
is  paid.  For  example,  in  ihe  case  of  an  unattached  professorship 
and  readership,  the  board  of  advisers,  in  addition  to  the  vice  chan- 
cellor and  principal,  consists  of  six  other  persons,  of  whom  three 
shall  be  external  experts,  appointed  by  the  senate  after  report  from 
the  relevant  board  or  boards  of  studies.  The  external  experts  serve 
on  all  boards  dealing  with  the  same  subjects  or  group  of  subjects, 
and  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years  without  pay  except  for 
traveling  expenses.  By  the  universities  (Scotland)  act  of  1889  the 
university  courts  became  the  power  to  appoint  professors,  excepting 
diairs  vested  in  the  Crown  or  other  patrons.  Edinburgh  is  unique 
in  having  curators  of  patronage.  They  indicate  an  early  movement 
to  secure  an  appointing  power  above  suspidon  of  influence.  By  the 
universities  act  of  1858,  the  patronage  of  17  chairs  previously  in  the 
gift  of  the  town  council  was  transferred  to  7  cun^tors,  8  ncMninated 
by  the  university  court  and  4  by  the  town  council.  The  curators 
also  have  the  patronage  or  share  in  the  patronage  of  several  chairs 
established  between  1858  and  the  exercise  of  the  power  conferred 
upoa  the  university  court  after  the  act  of  1889. 

In  the  new  English  universities,  in  general,  the  council  appoints 
the  prof e8S(Mr8  and  other  members  of  the  teaching  staff  on  the  recom- 
mendati<m  of  the  senate.  Subordinate  appointments,  like  those  of 
assistant  lecturers  and  demonstrators,  are  made  by  the  faculty  upon 
the  nomination  of  the  professor  or  lecturer  in  charge  of  a  department 
and  confirmed  by  the  council. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  has  been  a 
revolution  with  reference  to  the  qualifications  for  a  professorship. 
At  that  time  social  considerations  predominated.  By  the  middle  of 
the  oentniy  Pattison  complained  that  the  professor-fellow  was 
fomplj  a  ttfidher,  whereas  his  primary  business  was  to  learn  and  not 
to  teach.  ^A  professoriate  has  for  its  duty  to  maintain,  cultivate,  and 
diffuse  extant  knowledge."  Pattison  guarded  against  the  miscon- 
ception especially  of  the  modem  superuniversity  theorist  that  the 
university  is  to  be  an  association  of  men  of  science  for  the  sake  of 
science  and  experiments  with  a  view  to  new  discoveries.  ^  The  pro- 
fessoriate is  to  know  what  is  known  and  definitely  acquired  for 
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humanity  on  the  most  important  hmnan  concerns."^  Dr.  Famell 
Bees  hopeful  signs  that  the  spirit  of  Pattison  is  prevailing.  He  says 
there  is  a  growing  insistence  upon  the  combination  of  teaching  and 
research  for  appointment  to  the  highest  teaching  posts ;  and  a  living 
acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  teaching  and  research  and  some 
approved  work  done  therein  are  becoming  essential  prerequisites. 
He  adds : 

This  Is  by  no  means  yet  the  rale  in  the  Scottish  uoiversities ;  it  is  begin- 
ning to  be  the  rule  In  many  of  the  modern  colleges  of  Ehigland  and  Wales; 
it  has  established  itself  on  the  whole  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  regards 
lurofessorial  appointments,  but  by  no  means  yet  as  regards  the  tutoriaL' 

In  fact  there  is  now  practiced  almost  universally  the  instruction 
given  to  the  board  of  advisers  in  nominating  any  person  for  ap- 
pointment as  university  professor  or  reader  in  the  University  of 
London:  "They  shall  have  regard  to  (1)  his  contributions  by  re- 
search to  the  advancement  of  science  or  learning;  (2)  his  powers  as 
a  teacher;  (3)  generally  his  eminence  in  his  subject  or  in  his  profes- 
sion.^' 

The  importance  of  security  in  the  tenure  of  office  of  a  professor  is 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  a  country  in  which  in  the  older  institu- 
tions the  appointment  is  for  life,  "  ad  vitam,  out  culpamJ*^  *  In  the 
modem  universities,  while  it  is  expected  that  professors,  readers,  and 
independent  lecturers  shall  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  it  is 
likely,  in  view  of  the  new  pension  system,  that  an  age  limit  for 
retirement  at  65  will  become  universal.^ 

There  are  provisions  for  resignation  or  removal  upon  three  or  six 
months'  notice.  In  the  case  of  misconduct  or  incapacity  of  a  pro- 
fessor, the  different  institutions  have  various  regulations  safeguard- 
ing his  tenure  by  due  notice  of  dismissal  and  sometimes  by  the 
right  of  appeal  from  the  executive  to  the  legislative  body.  So  unusual 
is  the  violation  of  the  security  of  the  tenure  of  a  professorship  that 
a  rumor  of  it  precipitates  an  inquiry  in  press  and  in  Parliament. 

In  the  staff  of  instruction  there  is  no  such  elaborate  hierarchy 
as  there  is  often  in  the  United  States.  The  titles  associate,  assistant, 
and  adjunct  are  practically  not  used.  A  ^^ reader''  or  permanent 
lecturer  may  have  a  fixed  tenure  like  a  professor.  The  scientific 
and  modem  methods  of  instruction  have  introduced  a  numerous 
junior  staff  of  instructors  and  demonstrators,  out  of  proporti<m  to 
the  number  of  professorships     This   is  a   cause  of   complaint, 

^Tillyard,  supra,  p.  181. 

•  The  Times,  ^ane  20,  1014. 

•In  1014,  Tenerated  and  belored,  a  master  of  Clare  CoUege,  Cambridge,  was  In  his 
ninety-fonrtb  year,  and  the  principals  of  St  Andrews  and  Bdinbargh  above  80  years  of 
age. 

*  IL  g.,  "  No  professor  sliall  hold  ofBce  after  he  has  completed  his  sizty-flfth  year  vnleaa 
eoiincU  on  the  recommendation  of  senate  continue  his  office  on  special  grounds."  Unl- 
Tetslty  of  Bristol,  Standing  Orders  el  Gonndl,  Mar.,  1918,  p.  M. 
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especially  in  the  Scotch  universities.^  The  appointments  are  frotn 
one  to  five  years.  The  chances  for  an  academic  career  are  lessened, 
and  hitherto  the  outside  demand  for  university  specialists  has  been 
small.    The  plea  has  been  made,  on  behalf  of  the  junior  staff — 

To  Introduce  an  adequate  scale  of  salaries  and  pension  scheme  for  all  mem- 
bas  of  the  staff  and  to  give  them  a  voice  In  the  management  of  the  Insti- 
tution •  •  •  the  more  Important  lectureships  should  be  converted  into 
professorahips  or  adjunct  professorships  *  *  *  as  in  American  univer- 
sities.* 

The  old  story  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  remuneration  of  the  teacher 
repeats  itself  in  Britain  as  elsewhere.  His  emoluments,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  pecuniary  rewards  of  the  business  world,  are  not  com- 
parable with  those  of  other  professions,  excepting  the  clerical.  An 
agitation  of  some  40  years  for  an  increase  of  salaries,  begun  without 
special  reference  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  has  not  yet 
realized  its  ideals,  though  advances  have  been  secured.*  In  1876  at 
Oxford  the  salaries  of  professors  ranged  from  even  $500  or  $1,000 
to  $4,000.    The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  said  to  the  House  of  Lords: 

Compare  these  annual  stipends  with  what  is  paid  in  other  departments.  I 
do  not  believe  that  less  than  $5,000  a  year,  with  a  fiiir  pension  beside^  will 
secure  the  higliest  talent  for  those  professorships.* 

In  1904  the  average  annual  income  of  a  professor  at  Cambridge 
was  still  not  more  than  $2,750,  with  a  range  of  a  professor's  stipend 
from  $460  to  $4,000  a  year.  New  statutes  had  been  adopted  contem- 
plating a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year  for  a  reader,  but  none  received 
more  than  $1,500,  and  in  several  cases  only  $500.  The  stipends  of 
university  lecturers  ranged  from  $250  to  $1,000.'  These  figures  are, 
a  decade  later,  substantially  the  same,  except  the  minimum  for  pro- 
fessors. Members  of  the  staff,  and  especially  professors,  have  certain 
perquisites  and  opportunities  for  fees,  particularly  as  examiners. 
The  regulation  of  the  University  of  London  represents  fairly  well 
the  amounts  paid  for  salaries  in  the  new  universities.*    It  reads : 

The  guaranteed  minimum  salary  for  a  imiversity  professor  giving  his  whole 
time  to  the  work  of  his  post  shaU  be  $3,000  per  annum,  and  the  guaranteed 
minimum  salary  of  a  reader  giving  his  whole  time  to  the  post  shall  be  $1,500 
per  annum. 

In  exceptional  cases  smaller  salaries  are  permitted.  In  the  matter 
of  salaries  a  change  for  the  better  is  coming  slowly.    The  great 

^BL  g.,  the  UniTendty  of  Qiawow  In  1870,  the  professors  in  the  staff  were  as  two 
to  one;  to-day  they  are  as  one  to  foar.  The  Times,  Bda.  Sapplement,  Apr.  S,  ISlBw 
Cf.  C31.  II,  "  Scotch  UnlTersitlea,*'  p.  64. 

■The  Times  sup.,  snpra. 

■Cf.  T9ble  16,  "Range  of  SaUries." 

^TUlyard,  supra,  p.  278. 

■Qoarterly  Beriew,  Apr.,  190<l,  cf.  TiUyard,  sapra,  p.  282. 

*<X  TWila  1S»  "Bangs  oC  Salarlsa." 
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inequalities  due  to  the  endowment  of  chairs  in  different  periods  are 
being  removed.  There  is  no  attempt  being  made  at  absolute  uni- 
formity, but  only  to  establish  minimnm  standards.^  In  general  the 
salaries  in  professional  or  technical  chairs  are  higher  than  those  of 
the  academic  professorships  on  accoimt  of  the  gains  which  may  be 
obtained  in  practice.  Without  exception  the  salaries  of  the  heads  of 
universities  and  of  colleges  are  materially  larger  than  the  maximum 
salary  of  a  professor.  In  a  majority  of  cases  they  are  double  the 
maximum.' 

The  attempt  to  establish  pension  systems  in  all  the  universities  is 
the  most  important  recent  movement.  The  older  universities,  with 
the  life  tenure,  had  little  occasion  for  anything  but  disability  pen- 
sion&  They  met  the  need  largely  by  the  use  of  fellowships  *  or  by 
doles  in  special  cases. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  a  ^^  fund  "  was  established  ^  for  a  pro- 
vision for  the  the  widows  and  children  of  the  ministers  of  the  Qiurch 
of  Scotland,  and  of  the  heads,  principals,  and  masters  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  St.  Andrews,  Edinburg,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.''  The 
scheme  was  a  contributory  one.  The  universities  (Scotland)  act  of 
1889  empowered  the  commission  to  provide  a  pension  scheme  for 
principals  and  professors.  Attention  was  focused  upon  the  subject 
of  pensions  by  the  establishment  of  them  in  the  twentieth  century 
English  universities,  and  by  the  national  old-age  pensions  act  of 
1908.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  did  not  escape  the  movement,  and  both 
of  them  have  formulated  pension  schemes,  though  for  lack  of  means 
they  have  not  been  put  into  operation.  These  universities,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Scotch  and  new  English  institutions,  have  to  contend 
with  the  absence  of  financial  support  from  the  State  and  the  com- 
plications arising  from  their  college  systems. 

In  1909  Cambridge  appointed  a  pension  syndicate  which  reported 
in  favor  of  the  university's  forming  its  own  pension  fund  and  of 
a  noncontributory  scheme.  With  certain  exceptions  its  beneficiaries 
were  to  be  professors,  readers,  and  university  officers,  with  not  less 
than  15  years  of  service.  The  main  provisions  were  compulsory  re- 
tirement at  the  age  of  70 ;  a  possible  retirement  after  the  age  of  65 ; 
in  case  of  a  stipend  of  $3,000  or  more  a  maximum  pension  of  $2,500 
a  year,  or  an  annual  payment  equal  to  five-sixths  of  the  stipend,  and 
an  annual  payment  equal  to  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  maximum  pea- 

^Tbe  Btlpendi  of  Uie  Oxford  and  Cambridse  college  itaffi  Tflry.  This  to  troe  not  only 
•I  the  fellowihips,  bat  of  the  payments  to  the  members  of  the  edncaUonal  staff.  The  scale 
of  payment  at  one  of  the  large  colleges  to  donbUess  above  Uie  average.  Senior  lecturer, 
£525  a  year ;  lecturer  or  asstotant  tutor,  la  accordance  with  yeara  of  service,  from  £292 
to  £420;  asstotant  lecturer,  £210;  tutor,  £682,  plus  stipend  aa  lecturer;  senior  tutor, 
additional,  £105. 

•Cf.  Beport  of  the  committee  on  Scottish  unlversitiea  (od.  5257),  1910,  p.  9. 

•Cf.  Ch.  I»  "Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,"  p.  82. 
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sion  for  each  year  of  servioe.^  Professors  and  readers  on  retirement 
after  the  age  of  86  might  become  emeriti  professors  and  readers, 
without  statutory  duties  or  powers.  A  relief  pension  might  be 
granted  in  special  eases  under  exceptional  ccmditions  by  grace.'  The 
university  is  accumulating  a  pension  fund  in  accordance  with  this 
sdieme,  and  also  one  for  assistants,  clerks,  and  servant&* 

Also,  in  1909,  at  Oxford,  Lord  Curzon  included  among  the  reforms 
he  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  professorial  pension  fund,  the 
colleges  having  already  instituted  pension  funds  for  their  tutors.^ 
In  the  meantime,  $50,000  having  been  given  for  the  purpose  of  fonn- 
ing  a  pensi<m  fund,  in  1918  a  statute  was  promulgated  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  pension  scheme  and  fund  by  the  university.  It  was  to 
be  an  old-age  pension  scheme,  limited  to  certain  professorships 
tenable  for  life.  It  provided  for  compulsory  retirement  at  the  age 
of  70,  upon  an  annual  pension  equal  to  one-half  of  the  stipend  at 
the  date  of  the  vacation  of  office,  with  the  provisos  if  the  service  was 
only  9  years  or  less  the  pension  should  be  diminished  by  one-tenth 
for  each  year  short  of  10  years,  and  if  the  service  had  been  for  26 
years  or  more  the  pension  should  be  increased  by  one-twentieth  for 
each  year  exceeding  25,  but  no  pension  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
stipend  at  the  date  of  vacation." 

The  federated  superannuation  scheme  for  English  universities  and 
university  colleges  in  receipt  of  exchequer  grants,  inaugurated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  board  of  education  in  1913,  has  justified  the 
opinion  of  the  board  that  it  is  ^  one  of  the  most  important  develop- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  sphere  of  uni- 
versity work.''*  The  scheme  is  extending  beyond  all  the  institutions 
in  receipt  of  the  grant  in  England  to  other  university  institutions. 
The  board's  indirect  connection  with  the  scheme  through  their  ad- 
visory committee  has  been  terminated.  Ite  supervision  has  been 
taken  over  by  a  central  council,  composed  of  representatives  from 
all  the  institutions  cooperating  in  it,  and  an  executive  committee  of 
that  council.  In  1912-18  the  Government  grant  to  these  institutions 
for  superannuation  was  over  $45,000.  Inclusive  of  this  amount  the 
institutions  expended  for  the  purpose  $114,200,  or  8.4  per  cent  of 
their  total  expenditure.  The  scheme,  in  brief,  is  compulsory  on  every 
new  entrant  of  the  teaching  and  administrative  staff  with  a  salary 
of  $1,500  or  upward,  and  optional  for  a  member  with  the  salary  of 

^Cunbrldse  Unlyerslty  Reporter.  Oct  9,  1911.  By  statute  In  1882  the  univerfllty 
wms  empowered  to  give  peoBlons  to  retiring  or  disabled  profeasors  or  readers.  Cam. 
UnlT.  Statatea,  1904,  wltb  supplement,  1911,  pp.  49,  51,  S8. 

«Cf.  Cam.  UntT.  Beporter,  Mar.  6,  1912,  pp.  670-676. 

•Cam.  UnTL  Beporter,  liar.  28,  1914,  p.  80.    Ct  p.  64. 

« Carson,  snpra,  p.  189. 

■  Oxford  UnlTerslty  Gaaette,  Hay  7,  1918. 

•Bd.  of  Bdnc  Bepts.,  UniversltieB  and  TJnlT.  Colleges,  t61.  1,  1914,  p.  tIL 
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between  $1,000  and  $1,500,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  institution 
for  a  member  with  a  salary  of  between  $800  and  $1,000.  The  plan 
requires  an  annual  contribution  of  10  per  cent  of  the  salary,  except- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  excess  of  a  salary  above  $6,000.  The  normal 
contribution  is  5  per  cent  of  salary  by  the  beneficiary  and  5  per  cent 
by  the  institution,  but  the  governing  body  may  increase  their  pro- 
portion of  the  total  10  per  cent  The  ordinary  means  of  financing 
the  system  is  by  arrangement  with  selected  insurance  companies  for 
endowment  assurance  policies  or  deferred  annuity  policies,  with  or 
without  return  of  premiums,  at  the  option  of  the  beneficiary,  though 
it  is  possible  for  an  institution  to  create  its  own  pension  fund.  Every 
policy  is  held  by  the  institution  upon  a  discretionary  trust  in  order 
to  safeguard  the  interest  of  the  beneficiary,  and,  in  case  of  his  re- 
moval from  one  institution  to  another,  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
the  policies.  The  insurance  policies  mature  at  60.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  speak  of  60  as  *^  an  age  of  compulsory  retirement.''  ^  The  age  at 
which  the  policies  mature  is  fixed  at  60,  but  institutions  have  com- 
plete freedom  in  determining  the  actual  age  of  retirement  After  60 
and  up  to  the  age  of  actual  retirement  the  proceeds  of  the  policy, 
together  with  the  further  contributions  both  by  the  university  and 
the  beneficiary,  may  accumulate  at  compound  interest  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  insurance  company.  The  reason  why  60  is  taken  for 
the  maturity  of  the  insurance  policy  is  that  this  is  tiie  earliest  age  at 
which  normal  retirement  at  present  takes  place,  and  the  decrease  in 
the  surrender  value  of  the  policy  if  a  greater  age  than  60  were  fixed 
for  its  maturity.  The  underlying  principles  of  the  scheme  and  its 
^^considerable  flexibility''  to  meet  the  varied  needs,  especially  of 
smaller  institutions,  are  causing  its  spread  in  England  and  adapta- 
tions of  it  in  America.' 
The  fundamental  principle  is: 

9 

That  the  teachers  In  aU  the  nniveraities  conatitate  a  profeaslon  comparable 
with  the  dvU  serrioe,  and  that  transference  from  one  unlTersity  to  another 
should  not  be  accompanied  by  a  financial  penalty  any  more  than  is  tranaf^- 
ence  from  one  Government  office  to  another.* 

The  principle  of  compulsory  contribution  by  the  beneficiary  and 
the  institution,  the  contribution  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the 
working  life  of  the  beneficiary,  is  a  recognition  of  the  pension  as  in 
the  nature  of  deferred  pay.    The  inclusion  as  far  as  possible  of  all 

^An  error  coupled  with  another,  "that  the  UnlTeraltles  of  Oxford  and  Cambrlds* 
•  •  •  are  not  assisted  by  the  British  Government  in  any  manner."  The  Camegte 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Eighth  Ann.  Rept,  1918,  p.  40.  Pp.  89-46 
contain  a  good  history  and  summary  of  the  federated  system. 

•Ct  Mass.,  teachers*  retirement  law,  Carnegie  Foundation  Bept.,  supra,  p.  46;  and 
the  ICass.  biU  to  estabUsh  a  retirement  system  for  employees  in  the  pnbUe  serriceb  Car- 
negie Foundation,  lOnth  Ann.  Bept,  1914,  p.  27. 

•Ct  Ch.  ZIT,  "AppUed  Scienoe  and  Professional  Bducatton,'*  p.  46a 
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the  members  of  the  pennanent  teaching  and  administrative  staff  is 
a  miifjriiig  as  well  as  profitable  principle.  The  policy  of  coopera- 
tion by  institutions,  with  liberty  for  variation  in  the  application  of 
details  of  the  scheme  by  any  given  institution,  and  the  economy  in 
making  use  of  existing  insurance  companies  have  caused  the  plan 
rapidly  to  supplant  other  schemes.^  The  advisory  committee  were 
not  convinced  that  adequate  provision  is  at  present  made  for  the 
families  of  members  of  the  staffs,  but  the  way  is  open  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  scheme  by  the  provision  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee are  to  make  recommendations  to  the  central  council  from 
time  to  time  in  regard  to  questions  of  importance. 

^Ct  Bd.  of  Xdac  First  Bepoit  of  the  AdTisorj  Committee  on  tlie  Distrlbatloii  of 
Bzcheqner  Grants  to  Universities  and  Unirersity  Colleges  in  England.  Mar.  28,  1912 
(Cd.  6140)  ;  Second  Bey^  Feb.  4,  19U  (Gd.  0617)  i  Third  Bep.,  Jnne  11,  191S  (Cd. 
6868). 


Chapter  XIL 

STATE  AID  AND  VISITATION. 


All  the  universities  and  university  colleges  in  the  United  Kingdom 
receive  direct  grants  from  the  State.  These  grants  have  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds  since  the  first  grant  in  1882-83  of  $10,000  to 
the  Aberystwyth  University  College.  By  1886-87  the  three  Welsh 
University  Colleges  were  dividing  $60,0(k)  equally  among  them.  In 
1912-18  the  exchequer  grant  to  these  three  colleges  amoimted  to 
$127,500.  The  first  exchequer  grant  in  England  began  in  1887-88 
and  1888-89,  with  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  Manchester,  and  by  1912-13 
reached  the  amount  of  $745,000  divided  among  18  English  imi* 
versities  and  colleges.  To  this  sum  must  be  added  other  parlia- 
mentary grants  under  the  board  of  education  for  technological  and 
professional  work,  and  from  other  Government  departments  like 
the  board  of  agriculture,  making  a  total  to  the  18  English  institu- 
tions including  the  exchequer  grant  of  $1,164,105,  and  to  the  Welsh 
colleges  of  $171,085.  The  percentage  of  total  income  from  the  State 
of  the  18  English  institutions  is  85.2,  and  of  the  Welsh  institu- 
tions 54.3. 

In  1883  the  four  Scottish  universities,  chiefly  through  annual 
votes  by  Parliament,  were  receiving  State  aid  in  the  sum  of  $141,610.^ 
Encouraged  by  the  increasing  annual  grants  to  the  English  and 
Welsh  universities  and  university  colleges,  in  1907  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities appealed  for  enlarged  grants.  The  committee  on  Scottish 
universities  in  1910  reported  in  favor  of  an  annual  grant  of  $200,000, 
supplementary  to  the  $360,000  they  were  then  receiving,  and  that 
sum  was  given.' 

Considerably  more  than  $500,000  is  annually  granted  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  and  the  institutions  associated  with  it.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  rising  flood  of  State  aid  has  begun  to  tell  upon  the 
older  universities.  Their  age-long  policy,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  small  doles  for  specific  purposes,  has  been  to  be  independent 
of  State  aid.  The  most  significant  educational  event  in  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1912  was  the  acceptance  by  Oxford  of  a  grant  for  engineering 
science.* 

In  1918  and  1914  Cambridge  faced  the  question  of  State  aid,  and 
voted  to  appeal  for  an  annual  grant  of  between  $20,000  and  $25,000 

iRep.  of  the  Committee  on  Scottleli  UnlTeraitleB,  1910  (Gd.  6257),  p.  1%, 

>Cf.  Ch.  n,  "  Scotch  XTniYenitlet,''  p.  48. 

'Cf.  Ch.  ZTV,  "Applied  Sdenoe  and  Profeisloiua  Educatloii,'*  p.  210. 
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for  the  medical  department^  The  debates  in  the  senate  house  were 
followed  by  the  battle  ^  of  fly  sheets.''  The  question  is  such  a  living 
one  on  botti  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  some  of  the  principal  points 
in  the  discussion  may  be  given.  It  was  argued  that  the  principle 
of  applying  for  State  aid  had  been  fully  considered  in  all  the  other 
universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  Oxford,  with  a  deci- 
sion in  favor  of  accepting  grants.  Communications  were  cited  from 
authorities  in  imiversities  receiving  grants  showing  that  the  expe- 
rience of  these  universities  had  been  free  from  unfavorable  results 
and  interference.   It  was  replied  that — 

There  was  a  desire  to  help  the  younger  universities  in  their  interesting 
infancy  by  giving  them  a  dole,  but  the  Government  never  contemplated  such 
help  for  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  It  would  be  confiscation  of  public  funds,  a 
harddiip  on  tbe  poor,  struggling  taxpayer,  to  encourage  an  application  of  the 
kind  tor  Oambridga 

Beference  was  made  to  tiiie  opinion  expressed  in  1912  by  the  gen- 
eral council  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  against  the  proposed 
imposition  of  conditions  upon  the  payment  of  parliamentary  grants 
by  the  treasury  regarding  the  inclusive  fee,  as  "^  interfering  unwar- 
rantably with  the  fi*eedom  of  the  Scotch  universities."  To  the  lat- 
ter point  it  ivas  answered  that  the  Treasury  did  not  attempt  to  impose 
new  conditions  in  connection  with  an  existing  grant,  but  to  give  an 
additional  grant  in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  income  which  might 
follow  the  adoption  of  an  "  inclusive  fee."  It  was  added  that  now 
Edinburgh  had  temporarily  accepted  as  an  experiment  the  offer  of 
the  additional  grant  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  other  Scotch 
universities.  The  argument  was  pressed  home  that  the  medical  de- 
partment in  Cambridge  was  gravely  in  want  of  monetary  assistance, 
and  that  the  university  and  colleges  were  not  in  a  condition  to  meet 
it,  nor  were  benefactions  in  sight.  This  caused  a  debate  upon  the 
old  question,  if  State  aid  would  not  stop  private  munificence  upon 
which  the  older  universities  depended  for  support.  It  was  said  tiiat 
^the  great  benefactions  in  America  were  not  given  to  State  universi- 
ties, but  to  the  independent  institutions."  There  stood  out,  however, 
on  the  other  side,  the  experience  in  this  particular  of  the  Scottish 
and  new  English  universities.  In  1910  the  Scottish  universities  com- 
mittee reported  that  since  the  grants  of  the  act  of  1889  the  larger 
part  of  probably  not  less  than  $5,000,000  had  been  received  from 
private  benefactors  or  raised  by  local  effort  The  testimony  of  Read- 
ing is  consonant  with  the  facts  at  all  the  new  universities : 

At  Reading  local  munificence  bas  been  conspicuous,  has  been  encouraged  by 
State  recognition  of  the  progress  accomplished    *    *    *.    The  public  recognl- 

>Kar.  14k,  1914.  tb*  Msate  took  tbe  Toto;  PlAcet»  267;  non-PUcet,  285. 
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tlon  of  worth  and  effectiveness  Implied  In  the  award  of  treasury  and  other 
Government  grants  has  been  an  indispensable  antecedent  condition  of  each  of 
the  considerable  private  benefactions.* 

The  fundamental  objection  to  the  reception  of  State  aid  was  the 
preservation  of  academic  freedom.  The  objection  was  formulated  by 
Prof.  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson : 

It  was  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  educational  authority  In 
this  country  free  from  the  control  of  the  board  of  education,  free  to  work  out 
Its  own  scheme  In  Its  own  way,  without  any  interference  from  outside. 

The  argument  was  elaborated.  The  existing  liability  to  parlia- 
mentary interference  would  be  increased  by  the  annual  appearance  on 
the  estimates  of  the  grant,  subject  to  criticism  and  defeat  by  a 
snapped  vote  in  the  committee  of  supply.  A  second  source  of  inter- 
ference would  be  in  the  development  of  a  bureaucracy  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education,  at  the  very  least  burdening  professors  with  official 
communications  as  to  details.  It  was  suggested  that  the  preserva- 
tion of — 

six  centuries  of  Independent  self-government  carried  on  to  the  honor  of  the 
university  and  the  advantage  of  the  nation  was  endangered  by  mysterious 
schemes,  which  were  in  embryo  at  the  board  of  education,  for  the  centralization 
of  education  and  its  standardization. 

The  reply  of  those  in  favor  of  the  grant  was  that  the  objections  were 
based  on  fear  of  inspection  by  outside  persons,  and  fear  of  interfer- 
ence with  university  teaching  by  outside  criticism.  In  general  it 
was  urged  that  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  medical 
school  if  the  proposal  was  carried  through  would  far  outweigh  the 
problematical  risks  based  on  fear.  It  was  denied  that  the  grant  would 
put  university  teaching  under  the  control  of  a  Qovemment  depart- 
ment, because  the  conditions  under  which  the  grant  would  be  made 
are  limited  to  a  consideration  of  the  size  and  efficiency  of  the  school 
and  to  knowledge  that  the  money  is  spent  in  forwarding  the  objects 
for  which  it  is  granted. 

The  procedure  of  the  board  of  education  in  the  case  of  the  uni- 
versities' grants  was  cited.    The  board — 

appointed  not  an  "inspector'*  but  a  "visitor,**  and  that  person  was  selected 
by  an  advisory  committee  of  experts ;  the  visitation  was  not  "  annual.**  The 
object  of  the  visitation  was  not  disciplinary,  but  that  the  board  might  be 
able  to  obtain  first-hand  knowledge,  and  to  collect  information  of  the  working 
of  departments  in  different  universities.  If  any  important  suggestion  were  to 
be  made  to  the  university,  it  was  done  only  after  consultation  with  the  advisory 
committee.  The  board  did  not  desire  to  introduce  any  policy  of  Its  own; 
it  could  give  advice  or  knowledge  it  had  been  able  to  gather,  but  freedom 
must  be  left  to  the  university  to  work  out  its  own  policy  of  education.  The 
grnntfi  were  given  to  the  school  as  a  whole  and  in  a  lump  sum,  not  to  Indlvldunl 

^▲gric.  Bdac.  B«p.  of  Deputation,  Beading,  1910,  p.  107. 
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departments.    The  proportion  given  to  each  department  would  be  decided  by 
the  university,  not  by  the  "  board."  * 

To  the  thought  that  the  present  policy  of  the  board  might  be 
altered,  or  that  Parliament  might  intervene,  it  was  conceded  that 
it  was  not  impossible,  but  that  it  was  very  improbable  in  the  light 
of  established  practice.  In  any  case  Parliament  was  all-powerful. 
On  the  whole  the  freedom  of  the  universities  from  State  interference 
had  been  maintained.  Springing  up  without  charters  from  the  State, 
the  older  universities,  though  not  formally  receiving  State  aid,  had 
been  indebted  to  the  State  through  privileges  and  exemptions  con- 
ferred and  through  royal  patronage.  They  were  related  to  the 
State  through  the  public  character  of  their  life-long  chancellors, 
through  Crown  appointment  of  many  professors,  and  by  the  visita- 
tions of  royal  conmiissions  and  ensuing  acts  of  Parliament.^ 

The  new  universities,  though  the  charters  run  in  the  name  of  the 
Sovereign,  are  universities  of  the  people,  founded  by  local  contri- 
butions and  generosity.  They  are  not,  therefore,  State  universities 
in  the  American  sense  of  being  State-owned  and  State-controlled, 
though  so  largely  State-supported.  The  grants  are  determined  on 
the  report  of  experts  in  consideration  of  two  facts:  (1)  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  university  and  the  value  of  the  work  which  it  does, 
and  (2)  the  extent  of  the  local  support  which  it  receives.  The 
Treasury,  the  board  of  education,  or  other  board  administering  the 
funds  constitute  advisory  committees,  ordinarily  quinquennially,  con- 
sisting of  the  most  eminent  educators  or  experts,  who  serve  without 
salaries.  This  method  of  distributing  State  aid  in  lump  sums, 
together  with  the  broadly  representative  membership  of  the  au- 
tonomous governing  body  of  each  institution,  prevents  the  evils  of 
State  interference  and  combines  the  benefits  of  State  relationship 
with  efficiency  and  freedom  in  the  institution.  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable, if  the  educational  institutions  in  Britain  were  wholly  State- 
owned  and  supported,  that  they  would  make  them  departments  of 
the  State,  in  the  hands  of  salaried  officers  subject  to  political 
changes.  The  fact  that  institutions  of  higher  learning,  whether 
[Mrivately  endowed  or  otherwise,  are  public  institutions  in  their 
nature  and  by  charter  is  recognized  by  the  office  of  visitor  *  in  the 
new  universities,  and  the  other  provisions  for  visitation  by  advisory 
committees  and  occasional  royal  commissions.  May  not  the 
State  universities  in  the  United  States  profit  by  the  example  of  the 
State-aided  institutions  in  the  arrangements  to  secure  efficiency  of 
administration  and  to  safeguard  against  unwise  State  interference, 

iCf.  Cam.  UnL  Bcportem,  Oct.,  1918,  Mar.,  1914;  and  fly-sbeeti,  pro  and  con,  issued 
Mar.,  1914. 

•  CI  Cba.  X,  **  Univertity  Officers,"  pji.  171-174 ;  XI,  "  ?rovi6lo&8  for  tbe  Faculty," 
PL  182. 

>Ct  GlL  Z,  "UnlTerslty  Officers,*'  pp.  173-174. 
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and  the  endowed  institutions  profit  by  the  example  of  State  visita- 
tion, in  just  recognition  of  their  public  status,  and  to  strengthen 
their  hold  upon  the  public? 

The  war  promises  to  introduce  a  new  epoch  in  State  aid  to  higher 
education.  The  dependence  of  all  the  institutions,  including  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  upon  fees  to  meet  a  considerable  proportion,  in  some 
cases  two-fifths,  of  their  current  expenses,  has  threatened  financial 
disaster  in  view  of  the  shrinkage,  sometimes  of  two-thirds,  of  attend- 
ance due  to  the  war.  The  additional  emergency  grant,  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  of  $225,000  for  1914-15  to  the  board  of  education 
for  institutions  in  receipt  of  grants  may  be  a  happy  augury  for  the 
future.  On  the  other  hand,  a  parliamentary  retrenchment  com- 
mittee has  begun  its  labors  by  scrutinizing  the  expenditures  of  the 
board  of  education,  of  the  road  board  and  development  commission, 
and  of  the  board  of  agriculture  and  fisheries.  The  advisory  com- 
mittee on  university  grants  and  the  treasury  have  asked  for  state- 
ments and  estimates  of  income  and  expenditure  and  of  proposed 
economies. 

The  first  response  is  an  appeal  against  reduction  of  grants  during 
the  war,  in  a  letter  to  the  committee  from  the  vice  chancellors  of 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield.^  In  the  statement  of 
these  universities,  which  is  more  or  less  that  of  all  the  institutions, 
they  seize  the  opportunity  to  reach  the  public  with  arguments  to 
which  the  British  public  is  likely,  as  never  before,  to  be  attentive. 
They  assert  that ''  the  value  of  the  universities  as  arsenals  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  is  now  much  more  generally  understood  in  England 
than  was  the  case  before  the  war."    They  believe : 

That  the  expenditure  on  the  universities  has  been  a  highly  remunerative 
national  investment,  though  not  so  remunerative  as  It  would  have  been  had  the 
responsible  leaders  of  British  industry  realized  more  quickly  the  value  of 
science  under  modern  conditions  of  trade.   . 

The  service  of  the  institutions  "both  in  connection  with  the  war 
and  in  the  economic  reconstruction  that  may  follow  it"  emboldens 
them  to  appeal  "  in  the  economic  interest  of  the  nation  to  increase  the 
public  grants,  even  at  the  present  time  of  financial  difficulty."  The 
financial  embarrassment  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  already 
required  acts  of  Parliament  *  to  enable  them  to  readjust  funds.  With 
their  attendance  reduced  in  1915-16  from  above  3,000,  respectively, 
to  something  like  600,  and  with  some  of  their  colleges  closed,  they 
too  may  be  driven  to  ask  increased  state  aid. 

>  Printed  In  The  Times  Bdu.  Sup.,  Oct.  6,  1916. 
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Chapter  XIII. 

COORDINATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS, 


The  vexed  problem  of  securing  economy  and  efficiency  by  the  co- 
ordination of  institutions  of  higher  learning  of  the  same  or  different 
tyi>es,  and  especially  in  different  localities,  affords  a  variety  of 
instructive  experiments  in  Great  Britain.  First  comes  the  ancient 
and  unique  confederation  of  colleges,  to  which  we  have  referred  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  the 
varieties  of  the  modern  federal  university  like  London,^  Victoria 
(Manchester),  and  the  universities  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  which 
illustrate  the  second  method  of  coordination.  Coordination  by 
amalgamation  of  two  independent  and  rival  institutions  into  one 
is  so  difficult  that  it  took  nearly  three  centuries  to  accomplish  it  in  the 
case  of  Aberdeen.^  Then  it  was  only  effected  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  State.  Beneficial  as  have  been  the  I'esults  of  the  amalgama- 
tion, after  almost  60  years  a  distinct  line  of  cleavage  may  yet  be 
detected  in  the  united  university.  So  persistent  is  institutional  life, 
so  potential  are  historical  associations,  and  so  sacred  are  inherited 
trusts,  that,  evidently,  the  intervention  of  the  State  is  only  justified 
in  extreme  cases. 

Coordination  through  a  single  educational  corporation  without 
complete  financial  incorporation  has  been  evolved  at  Durham  and 
Newcastle  and  at. St.  Andrews  and  Dundee.'  In  both  cases  the  diffi- 
culties have  been  those  of  reconciling  the  ancient  with  the  modem 
spirit,  and  of  combining  institutions  in  different  localities,  and  align- 
ing local  interests.  It  has  taken  thirty  or  forty  years  to  work  out 
the  problem.  The  growth  has  been  from  affiliation  to  incorporation. 
At  Durham  in  1851  a  nominal  relationship  began  with  the  "  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery";  the  title  of 
the  latter  becune  ^^The  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  College  of  Medicine 
in  connection  with  the  University  of  Durham."  In  1870  a  closer 
connection  was  formed  by  which  the  college  was  called  ''  The  Uni- 
versity of  Durham  College  of  Medicine." 

■  I .     ■  I    I..  ■     I      III       I  i  I  1 1         I       ■■  . 

«  Ct  Clw.  Ill,  "  University  of  London/*  p.  78,  passim,  77 ;  IV.  "  The  New  or  Provincial 
UaiTcrsitles,"  p.  108,  passim. 

*Ct,  Ch.  Jh  "Scotch  Universities,"  p.  66. 

•  Cf.  Cbs.  I,  *'  Oxford,  Cambrldj^e,  and  Purham,"  p.  48,  pasalm ;  II,  "  Scotch  Universl- 
tlM,"  p.  OT, 
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In  this  period  (1871)  at  Newcastle  the  University  of  Durham  and 
the  North  of  England  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers  established 
"Durham  University  College  of  Physical  Science,"  now  known  as 
Armstrong  College.  The  faculty  of  science  in  the  University  of  Dur- 
ham "  is  seated  entirely  at  Armstrong  College,"  where  all  the  work 
for  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.  is  done.  Early  the  Newcastle  students  were 
admitted  by  the  university  to  the  degrees  in  letters,  though  not  until 
recently  to  the  degrees  in  arts.  The  armVlength  aflSliation  did  not 
stay  the  tendency  to  develop  two  rival  institutions.  The  reconstitu- 
tion  of  the  university  in  1909,  through  an  act  of  Parliament,  by  a 
plan  of  finely  devised  balances,  has  apparently  established  a  stable 
equilibrium.  In  the  one  university  there  are  the  "  Durham  division  " 
an^  the  "  Newcastle  division."  The  oneness  of  the  university  is  se- 
cured through  one  visitor,  one  chancellor,  one  vice  chancellor,  and 
other  university  officers,  one  senate,  one  convocation,  and  a  united 
professoriate. 

The  nicely  calculated  balance  of  authority  is  worked  out  in  the 
senate,  the  supreme  governing  and  executive  body  of  the  university, 
with  control  of  purely  university  property  and  fees.  Of  the  38  other 
members  than  the  chancellor  of  the  senate,  6  are  appointed  by  the 
King  in  Council,  12  each  by  the  Durham  division  and  the  Newcastle 
division,  8  members  are  elected  by  the  one  convocation,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  4  shall  have  been  students  of  the  Durham  division  and  4 
students  of  the  Newcastle  division.  Provision  is  made  in  each 
division  that  half  of  the  representatives  ^all  be  chosen  by  the  pro- 
fessors or  teachers.  In  the  Newcastle  division  the  representation 
from  the  College  of  Medicine  is  4  and  from  Armstrong  College  8. 

The  statutes  declare,  "  There  shall  be  professors  of,  the  university 
and  professors  in  the  university."  The  professors  of  the  university 
consist  of  certain  persons  with  vested  rights,  and  of  any  persons 
declared  by  the  senate  to  be  professors  of  the  university  in  positions 
for  which  the  senate  may  have  received  funds.  Professors  in  the 
university  are  those  appointed  to  the  office  by  the  council  of  the 
Durham  Colleges,  or  by  the  council  or  other  executive  authority  of 
the  College  of  Medicine,  or  of  Armstrong  College,  or  persons  deter- 
mined  by  the  senate  in  an  affiliated  institution. 

Under  the  powers  of  the  senate  to  suspend  or  remove  from  the 
membership  of  the  university,  professors  and  other  teachers  of  the 
university  may  be  suspended  or  removed  with  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  visitor. 

Each  faculty  has  its  board,  consisting  of  professors  and  such  other 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  as  the  senate  may  choose.  The  general 
powers  of  the  faculty  board  are  to  advise  the  senate  and  the  authori- 
ties of  the  colleges  in  the  university  with  reference  to  the  curriculum, 
examinations,  degrees,  and  the  appointment  of  examiners. 
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There  is  also  a  general  board  of  faculties,  consisting  of  all  the 
members  of  the  several  boards  of  faculties,  to  make  representations 
to  the  senate  upon  any  matter  concerning  the  curricula  or  examina- 
tions of  the  university.  No  curriculum  of  university  study,  or 
scheme  of  examination,  for  initial  degrees,  shall  take  effect  unless 
approved  by  the  senate,  though  it  may  have  been  formulated  by  the 
executive  authority  of  a  college. 

The  provisions  for  safeguarding  the  autonomy  of  the  units  in  the 
university  are  as  explicit  as  those  for  the  institutions'  unification. 
At  present  there  are  three  units  recognized  administratively,  namely, 
the  councils  of  the  Durham  Colleges,  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  and 
of  Armstrong  College.  Each  exercises  "  full  control  over  the  teach- 
ing, residence,  and  maintenance,  and  discipline  of  all  students  of 
the  college."  Each  controls  its  finances  apart  from  certain  statutable 
payments  to  and  from  the  university.  Each  college  in  the  New- 
castle division  is  an  incorporated  society  whose  members  are  called 
governors.  The  executive  of  each  college  is  a  president  and  council. 
In  each  the  educational  work  is  primarily  in  the  hands  of  its  teach- 
ing staff. 

A  similar  experiment  to  that  at  Durham  has  been  tried  at  St 
Andrews  University  and  the  University  College,  Dundee.*  In  1886 
an  arrangement  was  made  with  St.  Andrews  under  which  the  science 
degree  of  the  university  was  thrown  open  to  students  of  the  Dundee 
College.  Under  the  imiversities  (Scotland)  act  of  1889  the  commis- 
sioners were  empowered — 

To  affiliate  the  said  nnlrersity  college  to  and  make  It  fomi  part  of  the  said 
university,  with  the  consent  of  the  university  court  of  St.  Andrews,  and  also 
the  said  college  with  the  object.  Inter  alia,  of  establishing  a  fully  equipped 
conjoint  university  school  of  medicine,  having  due  regard  to  existing  inter- 
ests, and  to  the  aims  and  constitution  of  the  said  college,  as  set  forth  in  its 
deed  of  endowment  and  trust. 

An  agreement  was  made  providing  that  the  property  of  Dundee 
College  should  remain  imder  the  control  of  the  college  council,  and 
also  the  expenditures  for  maintenance,  and  the  salaries  of  its  staff. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  agreement  specified  that — 

The  council  of  Dundee  College  should  have  no  Jursidiction  over  the  univer- 
sity teaching  in  the  college  or  over  the  courses  for  graduation,  the  fees  for 
classes  forming  part  of  these  courses,  or  any  other  academic  matters  ejtudem 
generU  with  those  named. 

The  university  court  agreed  to  develop  the  college  on  the  lines  of 
its  foundation.  The  court  was  entitled  to  employ  the  services  of 
any  Dundee  professor  at  St.  Andrews  and  of  any  St.  Andrews  pro- 
fessor at  Dundee  with  the  consent  of  the  professor  and  of  the  sen- 
ate and  of  the  council.    The  arts  degree,  as  well  as  that  in  science 

A  Cf.  Oh.  II,  "  Scotch  Unlyerslties,'*  pp.  56-57 ;  also  p.  202. 
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was  opened  to  the  students  of  Dimdee.  The  college  flourished  under 
the  arrangement.  Opponents  of  the  union,  however,  by  litigation  on 
a  technical  point  succeeded  in  having  it  set  aside  from  1894  to  1897, 
when  it  was  restored  after  a  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords.  New 
questions  precipitated  by  additional  grants,  inclusive  fees,  and  their 
collection,  etc.,  have  caused  disputes;  nevertheless  the  plan  promises 
to  be  permanent.^ 

The  principal  of  Dundee  College  is  appointed  by  the  college 
council.  He,  together  with  the  provost  of  the  city  of  Dundee,  is  a 
member  of  the  university  court  of  St.  Andrews,  thus  the  college  has 
independent  representation  in  the  executive  body  of  the  university. 
But  the  professors  and  other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  college 
teaching  subjects  qualifying  for  graduation  are  appointed,  not  by 
the  college  council,  but  by  the  university  court. 

The  notable  difference  between  the  Durham  plan  and  that  of 
St.  Andrews  is  the  statutory  provision  in  the  former  for  an  exact 
equality  of  representation  of  the  colleges  in  the  supreme  governing 
body  of  the  university.  Both  plans  have  found  a  way  of  securing 
the  weight  and  fame  of  a  single  institution,  of  preventing  the  de- 
velopment of  rival  institutions  with  unnecessary  overlapping,  of 
preserving  the  entity  and  the  financial  independence  of  each  insti- 
tution with  the  benefit  of  the  local  enthusiasm  attendant  upon  it. 
The  supremacy  also  of  educational  interests  and  administration  to 
which  the  financial  are  made  subsidiary  is  conserved. 

A  fifth  method  of  coordination  is  that  of  cooperation  secured  by 
voluntary  agreements  between  independent  corporations.  Recent  and 
happy  examples  of  this  procedure  are  found  in  the  agreements  made 
between  Heriot-Watt  College  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and 
between  the  Boyal  Technical  College,  Glasgow,  and  the  University 
of  Glasgow.* 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  and  Heriot-Watt  College  led  the 
way  by  an  agreement  in  1901  "  to  secure  mutual  cooperation  in  the 
training  of  engineers."  A  joint  advisory  committee  was  appointed 
consisting  of  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  science  and  four  professors 
in  the  university  and  the  principal  of  the  college  and  four  governors 
of  George  Heriot's  trust.  A  professor  in  the  college  was  made  a 
member  of  the  examining  board  for  the  engineering  degree  at  the 
university.  The  advisory  committee  was  "to  draw  up  each  year  a 
program  for  a  joint  curriculum, of  study"  to  be  submitted  to  the 
university  court  and  to  the  governors  of  George  Heriot's  trust.    By 

^Report  of  the  declfilon  of  the  Honae  of  iJorda  tn  an  appeal  relating  to  the  onion 
betwixt  the  UnlTenlty  of  St  /.ndrews  and  TTnlrendty  College,  Dnndee,  Jaly  27,  1896 : 
Btatement  by  the  onlTenlty  court,  St.  Andrews,  1912;  memorandom  by  Principal  Sir 
James  Donaldson  (undated)  ;  memorial  for  the  vnlverstty  ooart  of  St.  Andrews  for  the 
opinion  of  conndl,  Jannary,  1918. 

•Cf.  Ch.  II,  "Scotch  Unlyerslties,'*  p.  65. 


this  arrangement  diploma  students  of  the  college  received  part  of 
their  training  at  the  university  and  degree  students  of  the  university 
received  part  of  their  instruction  at  the  college.  It  was  expressly 
stated  that  the  agreement  should  '^  involve  no  financial  responsibility 
of  either  contracting  party  toward  the  other." 

In  1912  the  cooperation  between  the  university  and  Heriot-Watt 
was  carried  much  further  by  the  development  of  a  complete  scheme 
for  degrees  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering.  For  the 
first  time  the  staff  and  equipment  of  the  college  are  fully  utilized 
for  the  benefit  of  university  students.  The  program  of  studies 
provides  that  all  classes  in  the  first-year  course  are  to  be  taken  at 
the  imiversity.  In  the  second  and  third  years  Heriot-Watt  College 
classes  in  specialized  subjects  are  interspersed  with  those  in  the 
university. 

After  careful  consideration  by  a  joint  advisory  committee  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  and  of  the  Royal  Technical  College,  Glasgow, 
a  scheme  of  cooperation  of  the  institutions,  called  affiliation,  was 
devised,  which  was  approved  by  the  lords  of  the  Scottish  universi- 
ties committee  in  1911  and  by  the  King  in  council  in  1913.  The  plan 
was  one  of  cooperation,  departing  from  strict  affiliation  in  not  re- 
quiring the  representation  of  the  university  court  on  the  governing 
body  of  the  college  nor  the  representation  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  college  in  the  university  court.  The  separate  financial  admin- 
istration of  each  of  the  institutions  was  to  continue  unaltered. 

The  senatus  academicus  of  the  university  instituted  a  joint  board 
of  studies  and  applied  science,  consisting  of  the  principal  of  the 
university,  the  director  of  the  college,  the  university  professors 
whose  subjects  qualify  for  graduation  in  applied  science,  and  the 
college  professors  conducting  approved  college  courses  in  applied 
science,  together  with  such  university  and  college  lecturers  in  ap- 
plied science  as  they  may  appoint.^ 

The  university  court,  having  received  from  the  senatus  a  report 
by  the  joint  board  of  studies  in  applied  science,  has  approved 
courses  of  instruction  given  during  the  daytime  in  the  college  as 
equivalent  to  courses  of  instruction  given  in  the  university  for  de- 
grees in  applied  science.  The  professors  and  lecturers  concerned 
are  to  submit  annually  a  scheme  of  courses  and  a  syllabus  of  the 
subjects  to  the  joint  board  of  studies  who  report  thereon  to  the 
senatus  and  to  the  governors  of  the  college.  The  senatus  in  turn 
reports  thereon  to  the  university  court. 

The  governors  of  the  college  may  communicate  to. the  university 
court  their  recommendation  upon  the  reports  framed  by  the  joint 

>At  present  tbere  are  11  members  each  from  the  uniTersitj  and  the  college  in  the 
Joint  board  of  studies  in  applied  science. 
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board  of  studies.  The  university  court  makes  the  final  deliverance 
to  the  senatus  and  to  the  governors  of  the  college.  The  examiners 
in^each  subject  for  graduation  are  the  teacher  in  the  university, 
the  teacher  in  the  college,  and  an  additional  examiner  appointed 
by  the  university  court.  Candidates  for  graduation  who  attend  ap- 
proved college  courses  must  pass  the  same  examinations  for  admis- 
sion and  graduation  as  the  students  who  attend  university  courses. 
They  are  required  to  matriculate  in  the  university.  They  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  and  are  subject  to  the  same  discipline  as  other 
matriculated  students. 

The  fees  for  approved  college  courses  are  not  to  be  less  than  the 
fees  for  university  courses  and  are  to  be  collected  and  retain^  by 
the  governors  of  the  college.  The  fees  for  courses  given  in  the 
university  and  for  matriculation,  examination,  graduation,  and  reg- 
istration are  to  be  collected  and  retained  by  the  university  court. 

Coordination  by  a  coalition  of  universities  to  insure  common 
standards  in  fees  and  examinations  exists  in  Scotland,  and  with  ref- 
erence to  examinations  in  the  four  new  northern  English  universities. 

The  Universities  (Scotland)  act  of  1889  empowered  the  commis- 
sioners to  make  a  closer  coordination  than  the  existing  coalition.  The 
act  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  general  university  court;,  over 
and  above  the  four  universities'  courts — 

With  a  view  of  taking  in  review  the  general  interests  of  the  universities,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  degrees  and  examinations,  and  with  the  duty  of  reporting 
to  Her  Majesty  on  new  ordinances  or  changes  in  existing  ordinances  affecting 
all  or  any  of  the  universities,  and  with  power  to  report  to  the  secretary  for 
Scotland  on  matters  connected  with  the  universities. 

Evidently  fearing  the  dangers  of  centralization  and  of  oppor- 
tunities for  state  interference,  and  appreciating  the  worth  of  the 
individualism  of  institutions,  the  commissioners  did  not  establish  a 
general  university  court.*  They  left  to  each  university  court  the 
appropriation  of  the  lump  sum  allotted  to  the  university  out  of  the 
annual  grant.  They  reserved  to  each  university  court  the  power 
to  make  new  ordinances,  but  effected  an  interrelation  of  the  four 
universities  by  the  proviso  that  such  ordinances — 

before  being  submitted  to  His  Majesty  for  approval,  shall  have  been  communi- 
cated by  the  university  court  to  the  senate,  the  general  council,  and  the  univer- 
sity courts  of  the  other  universities,  and  have  been  laid  for  12  weeks  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  preliminary  examinations  for  each  of  the  four  universities  are 
conducted  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  a  joint  board  of 
examiners,  consisting  of  16  members,  each  university  court  appoint- 

*  "An  occasloool  conference  of  repreaentatives  of  the  fotir  unlTeralty  courts  and  also  a 
conference  of  the  general  councils  has  fulfilled  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  rejected  nnl- 
Teraity  court. 
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ing  4  annually,  under  a  scheme  representing  the  four  branches  of 
English,  classics,  mathematics  and  dynamics,  and  modern  lan- 
guages. The  joint  board  meets  for  a  year  at  each  of  the  university 
centers  in  rotation.* 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Federal  Victoria  University,  the 
charters  of  the  four  northern  universities  provided  for  their  coalition 
to  maintain  standards  for  admission  and  degrees,  and  to  make  pos- 
sible interchangeable  attendance  at  these  universities.^  An  alteration 
of  a  statute  or  ordinance  relating  to  these  matters,  proposed  by  any 
one  of  these  universities,  can  not  become  operative  until  it  has  been 
communicated  to  the  other  three  universities.  If  any  of  the  univer- 
sities object,  the  question  is  to  be  considered  by  a  joint  committee  of 
the  four  uni^iersities.  In  default  of  agreement,  any  of  the  universi- 
ties may  make  a  representation  to  the  King  in  council.  In  this  event 
without  the  allowance  of  the  King  in  council  the  statute  or  ordinance 
does  not  become  operative. 

The  charters  make  it  the  duty  of  each  of  the  universities  to  co- 
operate with  the  others  by  means  of  a  joint  board  for  the  regulation 
and  conduct  of  matriculation  examinations.  The  present  statutes 
provide  that  the  board  shall  consist  of  20  members,  5  to  be  elected 
annually  by  each  of  the  four  universities  with  power  to  coopt  5  per- 
sons of  educational  experience.  The  joint  board  is  to  determine  the 
conditions  and  subjects  of  the  examination,  together  with  possible 
exemptions.  The  senate  of  each  university  may  exempt  from  the 
matriculation  examination  candidates  for  a  degree  whom  it  judges 
qualified  by  higher  study.  Each  university  has  the  power  to  require 
a  standard  higher  than  that  of  the  matriculation  examination,  to 
exercise  its  judgment  with  reference  to  certain  optional  subjects,  and 
the  acceptance  of  exemptions  recognized  by  the  board,  and  to  admit 
unmatriculated  students  to  such  classes  us  it  thinks  fit. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  coalition  of  the  northern  universities  is  a 
reflection  of  that  in  Scotland,  but  not  so  closely  bound  by  the  letter 
of  the  law  and  showing  a  tendency  to  emphasize  the  individualism 
of  the  institutions. 

Affiliation  and  recognition  may  be  counted  as  vague  or  initial 
degrees  of  coordination.  As  early  as  1875-76  Durham  affiliated  two 
small  missionary  colleges."  The  institution  applying  for  affiliation 
must  satisfy  the  senate  of  the  University  of  Durham  that  "  provision 
has  been  made  for  its  establishment  on  a  permanent  and  efficient  foot- 
ing and  for  its  government." 

*  For  some  time  a  draft  ordinance  by  the  fpar  nnivendty  courts  increasing  the  powers 
of  the  joint  board  and  affecting  the  regulations  as  to  preliminary  examinations  has  been 
under  consideration. 

•CI  €!h.  lY,  '*The  New  or  ProTlncial  Universities,"  p.  108,  passim;  p.  111. 

■  Codrington  College,  Barbadoes,  and  Foarah  Bay  College,  Sierra  Leone. 
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The  senate  must  be  satisfied  that — 

the  teaching  staff  of  the  college  is  adequately  qualified  for  the  training  of 
students  in  subjects  set  for  examination  by  the  university  in  the  faculty  or 
department  in  respect  of  which  the  application  for  affiliation  is  made.    The 
equipment  of  the  institution  in  buildings  and  apparatus  must  also  be  satis 
factory. 

Students  properly  certified  by  the  affiliated  college  as  having 
passed  the  matriculation  and  public  examinations  of  the  university, 
and  as  having  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  senate  as  to  residence, 
atttendance,  and  conformity  to  discipline  required  of  students  of 
the  university,  are  registered  as  matriculated  students  and  receive  the 
degrees  of  the  university. 

At  the  same  time  that  Durham  was  taking  this  action  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  on  Scottish  universities  of  1876  shows  that  they 
were  considering  various  plans  of  affiliation  between  St.  Andrews 
and  a  proposed  college  at  Dundee.^  The  commissioners,  influenced 
by  the  disadvantages  of  the  reduplication  of  the  arts  chairs  in  Dun- 
dee and  in  St.  Andrews,  favored  a  plan  to  establish  at  Dundee  a 
college  affiliated  to  the  university,  the  professors  of  which  should 
be  members  of  the  faculties  of  arts  and  of  medicine  of  the  university, 
but  which  should  be  devoted  entirely  to  applied  science  and  to  medi- 
cine, leaving  the  literary  moiety  of  the  arts  faculty  in  St.  Andrews. 

The  universities  (Scotland)  act  of  1889  gave  a  vague  definition  of 
"  affiliation  "  as  "  such  a  connection  between  an  existing  university 
and  a  college  as  shall  be  entered  into  by  their  mutual  consent,  under 
conditions  approved  *  *  *  by  the  universities  committee."  A 
college  for  the  purpose  was  to  be  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
''  established  on  a  permanent  footing  and  sufficiently  endowed  in  the 
opinion  of  the  universities  committee."  A  permissive  provision  was 
suggested  for  the  representation  of  the  university  court  on  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  affiliated  colleges,  and  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
affiliated  colleges  in  the  university  court,  with  the  proviso  of  a  limita- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  representatives  to  sit  and  vote  on  particular 
subjects.  This  plan  of  affiliation  has  never  been  carried  out  exactly 
in  Scotland. 

Work  done  at  institutions  outside  the  universities  is  allowed  to 
qualify  for  degrees.  The  university  courts  determine  which  insti* 
tutions  are  to  obtain  the  privilege.  They  first  inquire  whether  their 
work  is  up  to  university  standard  and  require  that  the  class  fee  shall 
be  not  less  than  that  of  the  university.  The  university  court  retains 
the  power  to  dissolve  the  connection.  In  Scotland  this  is  not  called 
affiliation  but  simply  recognition  of  outside  bodies.  In  England, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  "  affiliated  colleges,"  "  affiliated  institu- 

»C«.  p.  197. 
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tions,"  and  ^  approved  universities.''  The  relationship  is  established 
and  dissolved  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  will. 

The  privileges  of  affiliation  granted  under  conditions  set  forth  by 
the  two  universities  to  members  or  graduates  of  affiliated  institu- 
tions consist  of  exemptions  from  certain  examinations  and  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  term  of  residence  at  the  university.  The  charters  of  the 
new  English  universities  give  them  powers  to  affiliate  colleges  and 
institutions  or  parts  thereof.  The  privileges  and  the  conditions  of 
affiliation  are  similar  to  those  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  though  gen- 
erally the  ordinances  of  these  universities  add  more  specific  require- 
ments. They  demand  that  the  majority  of  regular  students  in  the 
affiliated  college  are  of  the  age  of  16  years,  that  the  university  be 
represented  on  the  body  determining  the  courses  of  study  submitted 
for  approval  by  the  university.  They  demand  that  the  approved 
courses  be  equivalent  to  those  of  the  univeisity,  the  right  of  inspec- 
tion by  the  university^  and  its  satisfaction  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  teachers  conducting  the  approved  courses. 

There  is  a  slight  but  suggestive  interrelation  of  all  the  English 
universities  not  constituting  affiliation  but  a  sympathetic  reticulation. 
The  charters  of  the  new  universities  authorize  the  appointment  of 
representatives  upon  other  educational  bodies.  The  older  universities 
already  had  representatives  upon  numerous  colleges,  sch(K)ls,  and 
committees.  The  new  universities  follow  their  example  most  ex- 
tensively.^ Keticulation  underlies  the  coordination  of  the  higher 
institutions  and  is  an  attempt  to  extend  it  to  all  educational  bodies. 
It  is  a  rising  into  consciousness  of  a  subconscious  national  system  not 
yet  legally  organized. 

llie  manifold  experiments  in  coordination  impress  upon  one  sev- 
eral outstanding  features.  The  value  of  educational  unification  has 
been  learned  to  secure  economy,  efficiency,  and  power.  It  is  an 
example  of  the  modem  movement  toward  cooperation  and  combina- 
tion in  the  business  world.  No  institution  can  remain  absolutely 
independent  and  isolated.  There  is  a  clear  differentiation  between 
the  business  world's  and  the  educational  world's  application  of  "  com- 
bination." The  former,  true  to  the  idea  of  a  university  as  a  society 
of  teachers  and  scholars,  ^'  a  corporation  not  conducted  for  finan- 
cial profit,"  in  any  coordination  of  a  geistlich  corporation  takes 
care  not  to  commit  it  to  a  mere  financial  board  of  control,  least  of 
all  a  paid  board.  Indeed  there  is  no  case  of  the  kind  in  education, 
high  or  low,  in  Great  Britain. 

Financial  unity  is  kept  subsidiary  to  educational  unity.  The 
history  and  genius  of  each  institution  is  respected.    Representation 

*  Leeds  has  representatlyes  upon  tbe  courts  of  Bristol,  of  Llrei^ool,  and  of  Sheffield; 
all  universities  hare  representatlTes  on  tbe  general  medical  conncU  and  yailous  local 
education  committees,  schools,  and  the  Workers'  Educational  Association. 
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is  given  to  each  one.  Eren  in  the  closest  coordination  by  financial 
incorporation,  as  in  the  proposed  reconstituted  University  of  London, 
the  constituent  bodies  are  represented  in  the  supreme  governing 
body  and  in  the  faculties  in  which  they  are  concerned.  In  every 
case  the  faculty  is  represented.  Coordination  is  effected  in  large 
districts  having  common  interests  corresponding  to  American  States 
or  great  urban  districts.  The  instances  are  Scotland,  the  empire 
of  the  north  in  England,  Durham  and  Northumberland,  and  London. 
Mere  affiliation  does  not  conform  to  the  above  principles  and 
practices.  It  may  be  an  initial  movement  toward  coordination. 
Generally  it  is  an  arm's  length  arrangement,  sometimes  reaching 
throughout  the  Empire  and  to  foreign  countries.  It  represents  an 
emerging  world-wide  republic  of  letters. 


Chapter  XIV. 

APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION, 


The  question  whether  applied  science  should  have  a  place  in 
the  universities  and  colleges  or  in  separate  institutions  has  been 
settled  in  Great  Britain  by  the  incorporation  of  applied  science 
in  the  teaching  of  every  university  and  university  college.*  This 
unanimity  in  practice  has  only  been  arrived  at  recently,  and  after 
the  earlier  development  of  powerful  separate  institutions.  By  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  Newman  had  formulated  the 
doctrine,  which  gained  great  acceptance,  that  a  university  wm  not 
to  teach  anything  useful,  though  it  involved  him  in  inconsieitency 
and  difficulties  in  his  embracing  a  college  of  medicine  in  his  Iridi 
university.  At  the  same  period  the  supposed  antagonism  between 
the  classics  and  science  made  for  separate  institutions.  The  ex- 
ample of  Germany  in  the  establishment  of  its  Techmsche  Hoch- 
schiderij  apart  from  the  unversities,  with  the  right  to  confer  the 
degree  of  '^Doctor  of  Engineering  Science"  had  its  influence  in 
the  same  direction. 

Huxley,  the  protagonist,  in  the  seventies,  of  science  versus  classics, 
enunciated  the  principle  that  applied  science  is  essentially  in  the 
university  sphere  when  he  said: 

I  often  wish  that  this  phrase  "  applied  science "  had  never  been  invented. 
For  It  suggests  that  there  is  a  sort  of  scientific  knowledge  of  direct  practical 
use,  which  can  be  studied  apart  from  another  sort  of  scientific  knowledge 
which  is  of  no  practical  utility  and  which  Is  termed  "pur«  science."  But 
there  Is  no  more  complete  fallacy  than  this.  What  people  call  applied  science 
Is  nothing  but  the  application  of  pure  science  to  particular  classes  of  prob- 
lems.^ 

Despite  the  wish  of  Prof.  Huxley,  the  phrase  ^^  applied  science " 
was  so  apposite  it  gained  increasing  currency.  Indeed,  the  occasion 
upon  which  he  made  the  remark  was  due  in  part  to  the  appeal  of  the 
phrase  to  the  founder  of  Mason's  Sci^ice  College.'    In  the  coinci- 

^Cf.  ChB.  VI,  ** Technical  Colleges  and  Schools;"  XIII,  "Coordination  of  Institnttons ;" 
I.  "Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dnrhanii*'  pp.  85-86. 

*  Address  at  the  opening  of  the  Mason  Science  College,  Birmingham,  Oct.  1,  1880 ;  cf. 
The  Proposed  Unlrerslty  of  Blrmlngbam.  by  Prof  E.  A.  fionnenaclieln.  Not.  15,  1898. 
For  definition  of  "  applied  science,"  ct  Cb.  IV,  p.  120. 

'Haiooi^  Joslab.    A  Biography,  suprAt  9*  X81. 
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dence  of  an  age  of  science  and  an  age  of  industry  the  pbrase  opened 
the  purse  of  the  captain  of  industry  and  pointed  out  the  extending 
domain  of  the  professor  of  science.  Applied  science  emphasized  the 
teaching  of  the  principles  rather  than  the  practice  of  an  art.  In 
English  usage  it  stands  for  instruction  in  higher  education  in  a 
professional  school  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  ancient  professions. 
Technical  and  polytechnic  schools  are  chiefly  secondary  schools 
emphasizing  the  art  or  practice  and  graded  off  in  their  elementary 
departments  into  trade  schools.  Applied  science  includes  the  train- 
ing of  the  engineer  as  the  member  of  a  profession;  the  technical 
school  the  training  of  the  mechanic  as  an  artisan.^ 

Only  recently  has  the  confusion  of  ideas  and  terms  begun  to  clear 
itself  up,  and  more  especially  in  connection  with  the  founding  of  the 
new  English  universities.^  In  the  merging  of  Mason's  Science  Col- 
lege into  the  Uftiversity  of  Birmingham,  Prof.  Sonnenschein  pre- 
sented the  idea : 

Let  us  then  widen  the  term  "  technical  education  "  so  as  to  include  all  those 
special  studies  which  prepare  men  for  earning  their  bread  in  a  profession ;  or, 
better,  let  us  substitute  a  new  term  for  it  and  speak  of  professional  education 
and  professional  schools  or  colleges,  which,  being  above  the  level  of  secondary 
school  work,  should  be  grouped  around  the  faculties  of  a  university  and  closely 
associated  with  them  in  government  and  teaching. 

Prof.  Sonnenschein  anticipated  what  has  since  been  realized,  a 
modem  university,  broadened  by  the  definition  of  technical  educa- 
tion, consisting  of  a  college  of  arts  about  which  should  be  a  group 
of  professional  schools  in  education,  commerce,  agriculture,  archi- 
tecture and  the  allied  arts,  sanitary  science  and  hygiene,  and  applied 
science,  as  well  as  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  So  rapidly  was  this 
ideal  realized  that  the  vice  chancellor  of  the  latest  of  the  new 
universities  at  its  opening  declared  that  in  Great  Britain  the  modern 
universities  recognized  at  least  half  a  dozen  new  professions  in 
addition  to  the  four  learned  professions  of  teaching,  of  divinity,  of 
law,  and  of  medicine,  embraced  in  the  universities  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  studies  like  agriculture  and  engineering  have  also  made 
good  their  footing  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  contended  that 
there  was  historic  ground  for  embracing  the  study  of  all  professions 
within  the  scope  of  a  university,  inasmuch  as  the  medieval  universi- 
ties "had  always  very  practical  ends  in  view,"  and  prepared  their 
students  for  the  learned  professions  then  existing.* 

Speaking  broadly  the  ancient  professions  have  been  considered  as 
forms  of  applied  science.  In  the  modern  applications  of  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences  to  medicine  this  usage  is  quite  evident.    It 

« Cf.  Ch.  III.  "  UDiversity  of  London,  pp.  91-92. 
•Cf.Ch.rv,  "  The  New  or  Provincial  Unlversltlet.'' 
>0wea,  Sir  Itainl>ard;  tnpxa,  pir-  28,  2«. 
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is  not  SO  striking  to  the  popular  mind  in  the  case  of  law  and  theology, 
unless  one  return  to  broader  definitions  like  that  of  Bacon  when  he 
said,  "  Theology  is  the  haven  of  all  the  sciences."  Increasing  appre- 
ciation of  this  definition,  the  tendencies  to  unification  and  the  meth- 
ods of  coordination  of  institutions,  have  enabled  even  secular  univer- 
sities like  London  and  Manchester  to  have  faculties  of  theology,  and 
to  overcome  the  odium  theologieum  and  the  difficulties  of  denomina- 
tionalism.^  Excepting  London,  all  British  universities  which  offer 
degrees  in  divinity  rank  the  theological  faculty  as  a  superior  faculty. 
The  fact  that  the  faculties  of  theology,  of  law,  and  of  medicine  have 
always  been  accounted  as  superior  faculties  to  the  arts  faculty,  and 
in  ordinary  course  the  arts  degree,  preliminary  to  the  professional 
degree,  reinforces  the  notion  that  in  the  higher  sense  these  are  facul- 
ties of  applied  science. 

The  guildlike  organization  of  the  professions  of  law,  of  medicine, 
and  of  theology,  with  power  to  set  their  own  standards  and  to 
admit  and  to  dismiss  members  independent  of  the  State,  has  tended 
to  subordinate  the  professor  to  the  practitioner.  They  tended  to 
limit  their  university  faculties  to  the  teaching  not  of  principles 
but  of  practice.  They  set  up  their  own  schools  independent  of  the 
universities.  The  new  and  still  ^'  open  "  professions  have  started  to 
follow  their  example.  We  have  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  of  Great  Britain,  setting  their  own  examinations 
and  standards. 

The  legal  profession  has  retained  complete  control  of  legal  educa- 
tion by  its  sole  power^to  license  solicitors  and  admit  to  the  bar 
through  membership  in  the  law  societies  and  the  Inns  of  Court. 
They  make  some  concessions  to  holders  of  university  degrees.  The 
tendency  to  secure  a  more  intimate  relationship  between  the  pro- 
fession and  the  universities  is  marked.  There  has  long  been  an  agita- 
tion, especially  in  London,  for  the  university  to  gain  a  larger  control 
of  legal  education,  and  in  the  Provinces  the  law  society's  subsidized 
local  boards  of  legal  studies  tends  to  grow  into  the  law  school  of 
the  local  university.* 

In  medicine  18  universities  and  certain  professional  colleges  and 
societies  are  legally  entitled  to  test  candidates  and  to  confer  degrees 
or  diplomas.  On  the  face  of  it  medical  education  would  seem  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  teaching  bodies.  In  fact,  it  is  controlled  by  the 
profession  through  the  general  medical  council  established  by  an 
act  of  Parliament  of  1858  to  distinguish  qualified  from  unqualified 
practitioners.     The  medical  profession  is  not  like  that  of  law,  a 

»Cf.  Cb.  IV,  '*Tbe  New  or  Provlaclal  UnlTenltlM/'  pp.  112*118. 

*  Haieltlne,  Harold  D.,  *'  Legal  edocatloB  ia  Bngtand  *'  (Beprlnt  Tianaactioiis  of  the 
American  Bar  Aaaodatlon.  1909);  p.  891.  CI  Blehardi,  H.  fiw,  **  Legal  edocattoa  ia 
Oxcftt  BrtUia."  BaUetia*  Uaitea  8Ut«s  BorMta  of  Bdacitioa« 
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dose  corporation,  having  a  monopoly  of  practice  and  protection 
against  the  competition  of  the  untrained.  The  public  are  free  to 
seek  ^^ medical  aid"  from  the  unqualified  practitioner,  who  is  only 
under  certain  disabilities  in  the  use  of  titles  and  giving  valid  cer- 
tificates. The  "  qualified "  men  have  official  recognition,  but  are 
subjected  to  central  educational  and  disciplinary  control.  They  are 
^^  registered  practitioners."  The  general  medical  council  has  of 
necessity  grown  into  a  council  of  education,  a  board  of  registration, 
and  a  court  of  medical  conduct.  It  has  become  the  determining 
influence  in  medical  education,  though — 

"  its  powers  only  enable  it  to  visit  and  inspect  examinations,  and  to  call  for 
information  as  to  the  courses  of  study;  it  is  not  authorized  to  prescrit)e  or 
to  amend  either.  It  can  not  itself  disallow  an  *  insuflicient '  curriculum  or 
an  *  insufficient '  test ;  it  can  only  report  its  opinion  to  the  privy  council."  * 

The  general  medical  council  represents  the  State  on  behalf  of  the 
public  through  members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  the  medical  pro- 
fession itself  through  members  elected  by  the  registered  practitioners 
residing  within  the  Kingdom,  and  the  universities  and  bodies  which 
educate  and  examine  in  medicine  through  members  appointed  by  the 
several  bodies.  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  general  medical  council 
interweaves  happily  the  educational,  professional,  and  public  in- 
terests. 

Only  recently  has  dentistry  been  admitted  to  be  a  profession  and 
as  a  consequence  the  belief  entertained  that  the  university  ought  to 
train  for  it.^  It  is  treated  as  a  subsidiary  branch  of  medicine  and 
the  instruction,  when  given  in  a  university,  committed  not  to  a 
faculty  but  to  a  section  of  the  medical  faculty  or  to  a  department  or 
school. 

The  dentists'  act  (1878)  provided  for  the  registration  of  dentists 
by  the  general  medical  council  and  gives  the  council  powers  similar 
to  those  in  the  case  of  medical  examinations  of  inspecting  the  exami- 
nations of  the  licensing  authorities.  It  parallels  for  dentists  the  pro- 
visions for  qualified  medical  practitioners.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  law  does  not  prol^ibit  any  person  from  practicing  dentistry,  and 
that  legally  qualified  medical  practitioners  may  do  so,  it  is  reported 
that  there  are  only  about  3,000  qualified  dentists,  and  perhaps  from 
25,000  to  85,000  unqualified  practitioners.*  In  this  state  of  the  law  the 
largest  part  of  dental  education  is  carried  on  outside  the  universities. 
As  yet  to  secure  students  who  will  prepare  for  the  standards  proper 
to  a  university  degree,  only  five  English  universities  are  bold  enough 
to  lead  the  way  by  giving  a  degree  in  dentistry.* 

^MacAUster*  Donald,  precident  of  the  G«ii.  Med.  Council.    '*  Introdnctory  Address  on 
tbe  General  Medical  Conncil,"  Manchester,  1906,  p.  18,  passim. 

•  Cf.  Ch.  IV.  "  The  New  or  ProTlndal  Unlvttnltles,"  p.  U4. 

*  Final  Kep.  -«f  Conmisston  on  Valv.  E4nc.  la  Xiopdno,  sapra,  pp.  141-145. 

4  BtcndBf ham.  Bristol,  Leeds*  iilverpool,  Mandl^estar.    Ixiodoo  qaI^  gives  the  post- 
graduate  degree  of  M.  8.  la  dental  taigetjr. 
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In  theology  the  licensing  of  the  ministers  is  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  the  different  churches.  Theological  education  traditionally  com- 
mitted to  the  universities,  but  by  divisions  in  the  church  largely 
\^ithdrawn  and  placed  in  church  institutions,  is  again  turning  back 
to  the  universities.  Among  the  tokens  of  the  movement  are  the  open- 
ing of  the  theological  degrees  at  Cambridge  to  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  agitation  at  Oxford  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Cambridge,  and  the  formation  of  theological 
faculties,  or  the  inclusion  of  theological  subjects  among  those  for 
the  B.  A.  degree  in  secular  universities.  The  theolc^cal  faculties 
of  Victoria  University,  Manchester,  and  of  the  University  of  London 
are  notable  successful  experiments  of  securing  the  cooperation  of 
different  denominations  in  secular  universities.  The  testimony  is 
that  a  sectarian  issue  has  never  yet  emerged  in  either  of  them.^  The 
day  of  the  isolated  theological  school  is  passing.  Twenty -eight  out 
of  thirty-six  theological  colleges  of  the  Church  of  England  are  affili- 
ated to  or  located  at  the  seat  of  a  university.^  There  has  been  a 
series  of  removals  of  theological  colleges  to  university  centers,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mansfield  (Congregational)  to  Oxford,  Westminister 
(Presbyterian)  and  Cheshunt  (Countess  of  Huntingdon  Connection) 
to  Cambridge.* 

The  force  of  the  centripetal  movement  that  attracts  professional 
education  old  and  new  to  the  universities  may  be  judged  by  the 
prejudices  and  difficulties  which  have  had  to  be  overcome  in  theo- 
logical education. 

But  the  supreme  triumph  of  the  movement  has  been  in  the  case  of 
applied  science,  now  attached  to  every  university  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  almost  without  exception  throughout  the  universi- 
ties of  the  British  dominions.  In  addition  to  the  antagonism  of  an- 
cient classical  institutions  to  the  new  scientific  ones,  and  the  force 
of  the  example  of  the  separation  of  the  technical  hochschulen  from 
the  universities  in  Germany,  were  the  establishment  and  endowment 
of  technical  schools  by  aroused  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
and  by  the  distribution  of  public  (whisky)  money  1890  for  technical 
education.*  The  rapid  development  at  the  capital  of  wealth  and 
of  the  iBmpire  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Science  into  the  Imperial 
College  precipitated  the  question  of  making  it  an  independent  tech- 
nological university  and  the  crown  of  the  technological  schools 

1  Ganrle,  Ber.  Dr.  Alfred  EL,  "  The  Christian  Churches,  the  Theological  Colleges,  and 
the  National  UnlTerslties,"  Contemporary  BeT.,  Nov.,  1918. 

*  Handbook  of  the  Theological  Colleges  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland,  Longmans,  191S. 

•  Cf.  tables  for  anlyersltles  giving  theological  instruction, 
« Cf.  Ch.  VI,  "  Technical  Schools  and  Colleges." 

89687*— Bull.  16—17 ^14 
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throughout  the  country.  This  would  have  brought  schism  into  the 
evolving  national  school  system  and  led  to  overlapping  of  universi- 
ties in  LfOndon,  and  would  have  contravened  the  historic  idea  of  a 
university.  After  repeated  investigations  by  commissions  and  de- 
partm^atal  committees,  this  general  notion  has  been  rejected.  It 
has  been  decided  that  the  place  of  the  Imperial  College  is  in  the  one 
University  of  London.*  Applied  science  inseparable  from  pure 
science  comes  to  its  proper  place  in  the  sisterhood  of  professional 
schools  in  a  university.  According  to  Lord  Rosebery,  "This  is 
one  of  the  giant  strides  which  has  been  made  in  university  develop- 
ment during  the  last  30  years.''* 

The  teaching  profession,  the  youngest  of  all  outside  the  univer- 
sities, though  one  of  the  oldest  in  history,  has  just  begun  to  organize 
itself  by  the  formation  of  the  Teachers'  Registration  Council  some- 
what along  the  lines  of  the  general  medical  council.* 

The  council  announces : 

The  refi^lster  itself  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  movement  toward  the  promotion 
of  self-goremment  and  self-organization  such  as  will  place  the  worlc  Qf  teaching 
on  a  truly  professional  base.  •  •  •  Matters  concerning  salaries,  pensions,^ 
and  conditions  of  worlc  such  as  are  of  general  interest  to  all  teachers  will  In 
due  course  be  considered.  *  *  *  It  is  anticipated  also  that  the  oonncU  will 
be  able  to  organize  systematic  research  into  educational  problems  and  so  play 
an  important  part  in  the  development  of  a  true  science  of  education. 

>  Final  Report  of  the  Comminionen,  London,  snprm  (cd.  6717),  pp.  82,  88,  117.  Cf.  Ch. 
Ill,  "  University  of  London,*'  pp.  78-70. 

*  **  Address  to  the  Royal  Technical  College,  Glasgow,  after  the  affiliation  of  the  college 
with  the  nniversity."  The  Times,  Dec.  12,  1918.  See  Ch.  XII,  «*  State  Aid  and  Visita- 
tion," p.  100;  Oxford's  receipt  of  Aid  for  Engineering  Science.  Cf.  the  combination  of 
departments  of  engineering  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  and  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  which 
President  Lowell  said  **  constituted  the  most  important  movement  toward  the  conserra- 
tlon  of  educational  forces  that  the  country  ever  had  known."    N.  T.  Times,  Jan.  10,  1014. 

'Constituted  by  order  of  the  council  in  1012,  under  the  Education  (Administratire 
Provisions)  Act  of  1007,  and  succeeding  a  conference  of  representatives  of  87  associa- 
tions of  teachers  unanimously  favoring  the  project.  For  a  report  of  the  conference 
and  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  cf.  Parliamentary  paper  (Cd.  5726). 
Thus  concluded  a  series  of  efforts  to  form  a  register  of  teachers  beginning  In  the  year 
1846.  '*  The  unification  of  the  teaching  profession  "  Is  aimed  at  by  drawing  the  mem- 
bership from  every  form  of  teaching  work.  The  council  consists  of  44  members,  all  of 
whom  are  teachers  or  have  been  teaching.  The  11  unlTersltles  In  England  and  Wales 
and  42  associations  of  teachers  are  represented  on  the  council,  11  members  from  each 
of  the  four  groups — University  teachers,  elementary  school  teachers,  secondary  school 
teachers,  technologleal  and  specialist  teachers.  A  certificate  of  registration  renewable 
every  0  years  may  be  Issued  upon  the  payment  of  one  guinea  to  persons  25  years  of  age, 
meeting  certain  conditions  as  to  attainments,  training  in  teaching,  and  experience.  The 
qualifications  required  to  satisfy  the  condition  of  "  attainments  **  are  the  degree  or 
diploma  of  an  approved  university  or  other  institution,  or  a  certificate  by  the  board  of 
education,  or  of  other  approved  examining  body,  and  a  course  of  study  of  three  academic 
years  of  full-time  day  Instruction  or  equivalent  in  mhjects  satisfactory  to  the  board. 
Till  1821  '*  satisfactory  ezperlcnee  alone  "  is  required.  Up  to  October,  1815,  the  total  of 
applicants  for  registration  was  only  about  12,000,  out  of  perhaps  150,000  eligible  to 
apply.  The  war  and  the  withdrawal  of  some  8.270  teachers  from  school  work  to  serve 
with  the  forces  account  In  part  for  the  alow  registration. 

«Cf.  Ch.  XI,  "ProvUlons  for  the  Faculty,'*  pp.  188-180. 
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If  these  ambitions  of  the  council  can  be  fulfilled,  not  only  a 
profession  of  education  wiD  be  organized  on  a  par  with  the  other 
professions,  but  also  the  now  inchoate  faculties  of  education  in  the 
universities  and  colleges  will  become  full  faculties.  At  present,  Edin- 
burgh and  Manchester  excepted,  there  is  no  faculty  of  education  in 
any  university  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  no  specific  degree.^  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  universities  which  have  from  the  beginning 
prepared  the  masters  for  the  ^^ public  schools"  have  not  fallen  in 
with  the  movement  for  the  training  of  teachers,  both  elementary  and 
secondary,  at  the  university.  As  early  as  1878  Cambridge  appointed 
a  teacher's  training  sfyndicate.  Under  its  superintendence  lectures 
are  given  and  examinations  are  held  by  the  university  in  the  theory, 
history,  and  practice  of  education,  including  method,  school  manage- 
ment, and  practical  teaching.  The  test  for  practical  efficiency  re- 
quires training  for  at  least  a  year  in  some  training  college  inspected 
and  recognized  by  the  syndicate  or  teaching  for  a  year  in  a  school 
recognized  for  the  purpose.'  In  1891*  Cambridge  took  a  forward  step 
by  opening  a  training  college  for  schoolmasters  in  a  primary  depart- 
ment. A  three  years'  course  calling  for  hard  training  in  a  combina- 
tion of  certain  university  studies  and  professional  training  leads  to 
the  B.  A.  degree.  Cambridge  asserts  that  ^^  the  testimony  of  20  years 
is  decidedly  encouraging  "  in  this  attempt  to  bring  university-trained 
schoolmasters  into  the  elementary  schools. 

In  1892  Oxford  also  establii^ed  a  delegacy  to  encourage  the  train- 
ing at  the  university  of  teachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools. 
Students  entering  in  1912  and  thereafter  will  have  a  course  of  four 
years,  the  fourth  year  devoted  wholly  to  profe^ional  training. 

In  1898  Cambridge  established  a  department  of  secondary  train- 
ing for  which  Oxford  now  also  provides. 

The  Scotch  universities'  without  faculties  or  specific  degrees  in 
education,  by  means  of  a  professorship  or  lectureship  in  education, 
and  by  cooperation  with  the  provincial  committees  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  provide  a  four  years'  course,  so  arranged  that  the  first 
three  years  may  be  given  almost  wholly  to  imiversity  work  and  the 
last  year  to  professional  training. 

Even  the  new  English  universities,  excepting  Manchester,  have  no 
faculties  or  degrees  in  education,  but  have  strong  departments  of 

'  Cf.  Ch.  IV,  '*  Th^  New  or  Provlfidal  UniTenlttet/'  p.  116.  A  Conference  of  Bepre- 
sentatiTee  of  the  OenenU  Councilfl  of  the  UnlTereitiee  of  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Bdin- 
hongk,  Oct.,  1915,  "  was  of  oplnton  that  a  facolty  of  education  should  be  established  in 
each  nnfrenlty,"  that  a  postgradnate  pnkfsasional  degree  in  education — bachelor  of  edu- 
cation—«honld  be  instituted,  and  also  a  doctorate  in  education.  CI  Ch.  II,  "  Scotch  Uni- 
Tersitles,**  pp.  e4-66. 

'  At  present  some  80  training  colleges  are  recognised. 

t  Bdinborgh  has  Just  established  a  faculty  of  educatloD  and  the  degree  B.  Bduc 
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education  and  are  in  cooperation  with  the  board  of  education  and 
training  colleges.^    This  is  true  also  of  the  University  of  London.' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  universities,  the  original  home  of  the  teach- 
ing profession,  tend  with  the  more  distinct  differentiation  of  profes- 
sions to  set  up  a  ^'  superior  faculty  "  of  education  and  to  embrace  a 
professional  school  of  education  among  the  schools  of  other  profes- 
sions. There  is  confirmation  for  the  practice,  increasing  in  the 
United  States,  of  arts  colleges  including  departments  of  education 
with  their  professional  work  for  arts  degrees.  The  inclusion  of  the 
training  of  elementary  as  well  as  secondary  teachers  to  give  the 
touch  of  the  university  to  all  grades  of  the  profession,  the  close 
alliance  of  the  university  with  a  certificating  board  of  education, 
and  the  affiliation  of  the  separate  training  colleges  foreshadow  the 
disappearance  in  this  as  in  the  other  professions  of  the  isolated 
school.  The  indication  is  that  the  place  of  a  normal  school  or  college 
is  in  a  school  system  culminating  not  in  it,  but  in  a  university.' 

The  other  partially  organized  professions,  like  the  fine  arts,  music, 
and  journalism,^  with  the  rare  exception  of  music,  have  no  formal 
faculty.  Their  principles  and  history  have  found  a  place  as  a  branch 
of  university  study  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  but  their  technique  has 
been  left  to  recognized  teachers  and  affiliated  organizations.  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  London  have  always  awarded  degrees  in  music,  but 
no  faculty  of  music  has  survived  except  a  nominal  one  in  London. 
The  latter  the  commission  recommend  shall  be  dissolved  as  unneces- 
sary so  long  as  the  teaching  of  music  is  in  the  hands  of  '^  recognized  ^ 
teachers  in  the  several  strong  musical  colleges  in  London."  The  de- 
grees are  to  be  continued  as  "  external "  degrees.  In  Scotland,  only 
Edinburgh  has  a  faculty  of  music  and  a  chair  of  fine  art.  In  the 
new  English  universities  only  Manchester  has  a  faculty  of  music 
and  Birmingham  a  chair.  In  general  the  universities  acknowledge 
fine  art  and  music  as  susceptible  of  being  academic  disciplines  and 
worthy  of  recognition  either  for  a  B.  A.  or  specific  degree.  The  in- 
struction is  given  chiefly  in  the  arts  faculty  and  the  executant  work 

»Cf.  ClL  IV.  "New  OP  Provincial  trnlTenltieB/'  p.  124. 

*  Of.  Ch.  Ill,  "  nnWendty  of  London/'  pp.  86-87. 

•  Cf.  Ch.  II,  "  Scotch  Unlversltlet/'  p.  49 ;  also  ct  Smith,  J.  C,  Chief  Inspector,  Report 
(1912-18)  Training  of  Teachers  (Scotland),  Wyman  ft  Sons.  London,  1914,  p.  8;  Ist 
Normal  Coll.  Dundas  Vale,  Glasgow,  1884 ;  by  1887  the  churches  had  8  training  colleges, 
but  closer  connection  with  unirerslties  after  1878,  when  abler  students  of  training 
colleges  were  encouraged  to  attend  nnlyersities,  and  1887-88  leavlag  certiflcate  stimu- 
lated demand  for  higher  education  and  training  period  extended;  nnlTerslties  also  asked 
why  not  undertake  whole  training;  1890  local  committees  for  training  created  and  In 
190G  reconstituted  in  four  provincial  committees  with  representatlTes  of  uniTerslties  of 
central  institutions  on  ^uniTersity  level  and  of  churches  where  they  wen  conoemed; 
snd  university  course  extended  from  three  to  four  years. 

«  Cf .  Ch.  IV,  "  The  New  or  Provincial  Universities,'*  p.  US. 
•Bep.,  supra,  pp.  100-1S2,  181. 
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in  affiliated  institutions.  A  university  without  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  fine  art  and  music  is  exceptional  and  excuses  its  short- 
coming because  of  lack  of  funds. 

The  thesis  stands  that  applied  science,  as  contradistinguished  from 
mechanic  arts,  belongs  in  a  onirersity  as  one  of  its  professional 
schools,  and  that  all  the  professions,  old  and  new,  look  to  the  univer- 
sities as  the  center  for  professional  or  advanced  instruction  in  the 
science  of  the  profession  which  is  to  be  supplemented  by  gaining  the 
art  of  the  profession  in  practice  regulated  by  the  organized  pro- 
fession. 


Chapter  XV. 

ADVANCED  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH  WITHOUT  GRADU- 
ATE SCHOOLS. 


From  the  seventeenth  century  onivard  the  British  universities  were 
absorbed  in  teaching  undergraduates.  So  completely  was  the  func- 
tion of  a  university  to  advance  knowledge  lost  sight  of  that  re- 
search was  not  mentioned  among  the  12  points  of  reform  for  Oxford, 
urged  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (1831- 
1836).  The  report  of  the  commission  of  1850  did  not  dwell  upon  the 
subject.  But,  beginning  with  Bonamy  Price  in  1850,  there  has  been 
a  line  of  advocates  of  the  promotion  of  research  as  a  first  duty  of  a 
imiversity.^  Among  them  are  no  less  names  than  those  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  Mark  Pattison,  and  Jowett.  By  1877  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  act  plans  for  provisions  for  ^Uhe  doing  of 
work  or  the  conducting  of  investigations  within  the  university.'^ 
Outside  academic  circles,  the  demand  has  been  constant  and  increas- 
ing that  the  universities  should  make  contributions  in  the  field  of 
research,  especially  as  related  to  the  industries,  in  view  of  the  rising 
competition  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  and  the  example 
of  their  universities.'  The  war  has  intensified  this  appeal,  and  deep- 
ened the  conviction  of  the  universities  and  the  Nation  in  the  pursuit 
of  this  policy. 

In  the  face  of  current  criticism  on  the  insufficient  provision  for 
advanced  study  and  research,  one  is  happily  disappointed  by  what 
has  been  attempted  or  accomplished  as  shown  by  a  mere  glance  at 
some  of  the  facts.  All  the  universities  now  make  a  feature  of  an- 
nouncing the  opportunities  they  offer  for  advancing  study  and  re- 
search. Oxford  and  Cambridge  include  entire  chapters  upon  the 
subject  in  their  handbooks.  In  1896  Cambridge  established  courses 
of  advanced  study  and  research  and  made  it  possible  for  the  grad- 
uates of  other  universities  to  proceed  to  the  Cambridge  B.  A.  or 
LL.  B.  In  1912  the  statute  substituted  the  term  '^  research  student  ^ 
for  ^^ advanced  student"  and  broadened  the  terms  for  admission 

>  Price,  Bonamy,  "  SuggesUons  for  the  Bxtensloii  of  Professorial  Teaching  In  the 
University  of  Oxford,  1850" ;  cf .  TiUyard,  supra,  pp.  86->92,  176-179,  260,  886 ;  cf.  Car- 
son, "  Principles,  etc.,"  supra,  Ch.  DC,  "  Encouragement  of  Research.'* 

*Cf.  Lockyer,  snpra,  pp.  6-18,  "The  endowment  of  research,  1878**;  ct  Ch.  VI, 
'  Technical  Colleges  and  Schools,**  and  Ch.  XIV,  "Applied  Science  and  Professional 
Kducation.'* 
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for  such  students.  A  research  student,  ordinarily  a  college  grad- 
uate, may  receive  a  ^'certificate  of  research"  after  three  terms  of 
residence  and  the  acceptance  by  the  degree  committee  of  a  disser- 
tation upon  the  research  done  by  him  in  the  university.  A  student 
who  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  research  and  has  been  in  residence 
at  least  six  terms  may  proceed  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  or  LL.  B., 
and  thereafter  in  course  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  or  other  advanced 
degrees. 

In  1895  Oxford  instituted  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  letters  (B. 
Liitt.)  and  B.  Sc.  to  encourage  special  study  and  research  among 
both  its  own  graduates  and  other  students  likely  to  pursue  advanced 
studies  with  profit.  Not  less  than  eight  terms  of  residence  are  re- 
quired. Unlike  degrees  in  arts,  these  degrees  do  not  make  one  eli- 
gible to  share  in  the  government  of  the  university  by  membership  in 
convocation.  In  1900  the  university  further  instituted  the  higher 
degrees  of  doctor  of  letters  and  doctor  of  science,  awarded  for  pub- 
lished work  containing  an  original  contribution  to  knowledge.  Out 
of  1,241  other  degrees  than  honorary  conferred  in  1912*13  the  total 
number  of  these  research  degrees  was  only  23.  It  is  not  fair,  how- 
ever, to  gauge  the  extent  of  special  study  and  research  by  these  de- 
grees. Many  of  the  final  honors  schools  for  the  B.  A.  involve  spe- 
cial and  advanced  studies,  and  this  is  also  true  in  the  examinations 
for  degrees  in  law  and  in  medicine.  Again,  special  and  advanced  lec- 
tures are  accounted  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  Oxford 
teaching.  Comparatively  recently  courses  leading  to  diplomas  or 
certificates  have  been  introduced,  with  the  general  object  of  pro- 
viding for  special  lines  of  study  supplementary  to  the  ordinary 
curriculum  for  the  B.  A.  or  B.  M.  degrees.^ 

Both  Cambridge  and  Oxford  offer  ample  opportunities  for  re- 
search, on  account  of  the  specialists  in  their  own  subjects  among  the 
teachers  as  well  as  the  libraries,  the  laboratories,  and  the  museums. 
A  university  policy  of  research  has  slowly  developed  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  since  the  commissioners'  statutes  of  1882  provided 
for  a  number  of  college  fellowships  specially  allotted  to  advance 
study  or  research.  They  were  intended  chiefly  as  prizes  for  excel- 
lence in  scholarship.  Any  graduate  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford  is 
eligible  for  election.  The  yearly  income  of  a  fellowship  is  not  less 
than  $1,000  and  certain  perquisites.  In  ordinary  cases  the  tenure  is 
six  or  seven  years,  and  the  holders  are  under  no  obligation  to  serve 
their  colleges  or  even  to  be  in  residence.    For  financial  reasons  the 

number  of  ^^  prize  "  fellowships  has  rarely  exceeded  20  at  Oxford. 

,— ^.^^^—i^.^— ^^^^■^^.^— .— ^i^— ^p^^— »— i^i— «■— ^i^^p— 11  ■  .».— »^fc^— ^»p»^.^—i^.^i»— ^—^j^^^— ^^-^^^^-^— ^— i* 

>At  pfeMDt  diplomas  or  certlficatea  areslveD  for  •  coanie  extending  over  a  year  %>t 
mon  In  geography,  education,  economics  and  political  sdemce,  mining  and  engineering, 
antkiopology,  forestrf*  gtfcsslcal  aicluBologjr*  ratal  eeonoaiy*  poMlc  health,  and  ophthal- 
mologf. 
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Some  colleges  have  established  research  fellowships,  tenable  on  con- 
dition of  the  fellow  prosecuting  some  definite  scientific  or  literary 
work,  the  prize  fellowships  not  having  been  particularly  fruitful.^ 

Both  universities,  largely  through  recent  private  munificence,  have 
founded  university  scholarships,  usually  open  only  to  graduates,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  numerous  college  scholarships  for  under- 
graduates. Oxford  has  about  50  of  these  scholarships,  of  the  aggre- 
gate annual  value  of  about  $21,150,  and  Cambridge  about  57,  of  the 
value  of  about  $28,000.  Each  university  has  also  a  number  of 
valuable  prizes  for  graduate  work. 

The  relatively  small  proportion  of  graduates  to  undergraduates 
pursuing  studies  at  the  old  universities  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  progress  in  them  of  the  university  policy  of  research. 
The  specialization  possible  and  the  advanced  work  offered  in  the 
honors  schools,  commonly  occupying  a  fourth  year  of  study,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  three  years  for  the  ordinary  B.  A.  degree,  and  the  fact 
that  the  M.  A.  degree  does  not  require  further  scholastic  work  or 
residence,  added  to  the  tradition  that  culture  and  not  investigation 
is  the  object  of  the  university,  must  be  taken  into  account. 

In  Scotland  the  universities  commission  of  1889  adopted  regula- 
tions for  the  encouragement  of  special  study  and  research  and  for 
the  appointment  of  research  fellows.  Accordingly,  the  four  uni- 
versities admit  as  research  students  graduates  of  Scottish  or  of 
other  universities  or  persons  not  graduates  who  give  evidence  of 
fitness  to  engage  in  some  special  study  or  research.  The  title  of 
research  fellow  may  be  conferred  with  or  without  a  stipend  on  spe- 
cially distinguished  students.  The  number  of  these  students  has  been 
inconsiderable.* 

The  four  universities  have  over  170  scholarships  for  graduates, 
of  an  approximate  aggregate  value  per  annum  of  $65,000.*  These 
scholarships  have  practically  been  given  within  the  last  50  years  and 
are  administered  by  each  university  chiefly  for  its  own  graduates. 
There  are  also  several  scholarship  endowment  funds  open  to  the 
graduates  of  any  of  the  Scottish  universities,  not  including  the 
Earl  of  Moray  endowment  for  the  promotion  of  original  research  * 
at  Edinburgh,  and  the  munificent  research  scheme  of  the  Carnegie 
trust.  The  latter  alone  in  191S-14  awarded  152  research  fellowships, 
scholarships,  and  grants,  worth  •  $50,885."     In  addition,  the  trust 

1  Cf.  oil.  I,  *'  Oxford,  Cambridse,  Durham/'  pp.  31-82. 

'B.  g.,  Glasgow,  1918-14,  20  etudents. 

•St.  Andrews  about  22  scholarship*,  of  about  $7,000;  Glasgow  about  68,  of  about 
121,500 ;  Aberdeen  about  28,  of  $8,000 ;  Edinburgh  about  70,  of  $80,00a 

«The  available  annual  income  about  $8,900. 

*  In  the  distribution  of  awards  over  the  four  unlTendty  centers  St.  Andrews  recelTed  8 
ftilowships,  10  scholarships,  .and  18  grants,,  worth  $9,096;  Glasgow,  7  fellowships,  8 
scholarships,  82  grants,  worth  $18,660;  Aberdeen,  8  fellowships,  9  scholarships,  21 
grants,  worth  $10,610;  Edinburgh,  7  feUowships,  14  scholarships,  26  grants,  worth 
$17,680.    Cf.  Ch.  U,  '*  Scotch  XJniTersitiefl,**  p.  61. 
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decided  in  1914  to  offer  an  annual  essay  prize  of  $500  for  competition 
among  graduates  of  the  universities  who  have  not  been  fellows  under 
the  trust,  to  encourage  postgraduate  study  and  research  within  the 
departments  of  history,  of  modem  languages,  and  of  literature. 

The  Scottish  universities  also  have  stimulated  graduate  work  by 
advanced  degrees,  though  there  are  anomalies  in  the  titles,  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  M.  A.  is  conferred  as  a  first  degree.  The 
bachelor  of  divinity  is  a  second  degree  to  which  an  M.  A.  is  a  pre- 
requisite, and  residential  graduate  work  is  required,  nor  can  it  be 
conferred  honoris  causa  tantum. 

The  first  medical  degrees  are  bachelor  of  medicine  (M.  B.)  and 
bachelor  of  surgery  (Ch.  B.),  and  these  must  be  taken  together. 
The  second  degree  is  that  of  doctor  of  medicine  (M.  D.)  or  master 
of  surgery  (Ch.  M.),  as  the  case  may  be,  requiring  not  less  than  one 
or  two  years  of  graduate  study  or  practice,  and  the  passing  of  pre- 
scribed examination  and  submission  of  a  satisfactory  thesis.  After 
1908  the  universities  offered  higher  Megrees  in  arts  and  science  and 
forbade  the  giving  of  them  honoris  causa  tantum.  The  degrees 
were  doctor  of  science  (D.  Sc.),  doctor  of  philosophy  (D.  Phil.), 
and  doctor  of  literature  (D.  Litt.).  They  are  open  to  gradusttes 
with  honors  of  not  less  than  five  years'  standing  in  Scotch  or  rec- 
ognized universities.  In  case  the  graduate  is  a  ^^  research  student," 
he  must  spend  two  terms  in  each  of  two  years  in  the  university  in 
satisfactory  work.  All  candidates  must  present  a  thesis  recording 
original  research.  In  lieu  of  a  thesis,  an  engineer  may  present  an 
original  design  of  work  which  has  been  executed.  The  number  of 
advanced  degrees  conferred  by  the  four  universities  is  very  small, 
but  increasing  in  medicine  and  science. 

All  the  charters  of  the  six  new  English  universities  specify  that 
the  university  shall  further  the  prosecution  of  original  research  in 
all  its  branches.  Therefore,  these  institutions  from  the  beginning 
have  laid  great  stress  upon  research  and  graduate  work.  They  have 
secured  endowments  for  research  professors  and  schools,  like  the 
professorship  of  biochemistry  in  Liverpool  and  the  school  of  tropical 
medicine.*  It  is  expected  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  will  be  en- 
couraged in  all  departments  by  teachers  who  are  contributing  pub- 
lications in  research.  These  universities  make  a  point  of  reporting 
separately  the  number  of  students  taking  '^  postgraduate "  courses. 
Beginning  with  the  M.  A.,  they  have  made  the  higher  degrees  not 
merely  nominal  or  honorary.  The  master  of  arts  must  be  a  bachelor 
of  the  university  of  one  year's  standing  who  has  graduated  with 
honors  in  arts,  or  passed  a  prescribed  examination,  or  presented 
a  satisfactory  thesis.     They  have  instituted  master's  research  de- 

^Cf.  Ch.  IV,  "The  New  or  Proyindal  Unlyersltiee/*  pp.  120^121. 
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grees  for  those  who  have  passed  degree  examinations  of  approved 
universities  when  they  have  conducted  research  in  the  university 
for  at  least  two  years.  They  even  admit  candidates  who  have  not 
passed  degree  examinations  if  the  senate  is  satisfied  that  they  have 
sufficient  education  to  carry  on  successful  research  for  three  years. 

The  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  D.  Sc.  are  conferred  on  graduates  of 
not  less  than  four  years'  standing  who  give  sufficient  evidence  of 
conducting  orignal  research.  Besearch  students  are  allowed  the 
use  of  fecial  laboratories  at  a  reduced  fee.  There  are  niunerous 
research  fellowships,  studentships,  and  scholarships  for  advanced 
study.  The  University  of  Bristol  is  even  offering  a  research  B.  A. 
or  B.  Sc.  degree  for  tixree  years  of  original  research  in  lieu  of  the 
pursuit  of  a  curriculum.  Herein  Bristol  is  following  the  example 
of  London,  which  offers  the  B.  Sc.  degree  to  be  taken  ^'  by  research  -  ^ 
by  internal  students.  Indeed,  the  University  of  London  offers  great 
opportunities  for  postgraduate  study  and  research  through  its 
numerous  schools  and  institutions.  External  graduates,  graduates 
of  other  approved  universities,  and  persons  who  have  passed  ex- 
aminations equivalent  to  those  required  for  a  degree  may  enter  as 
internal  students  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  the  several  faculties.  The  course  of  study  for  these 
students  covers  at  least  two  years.^ 

In  addition  to  the  several  research  institutions  like  the  physiological 
laboratory,*  or  the  Lister  institute  of  preventive  medicine,  the  in- 
corporated colleges  and  schools  of  the  university  encourage  research 
in  all  departments.  The  university  requires  the  provision  of  facili- 
ties for  advanced  work  and  research  wherever  it  appoints  a  teacher 
as  a  university  professor  or  reader.  Recently  the  university  has 
received  a  number  of  funds  for  the  promotion  of  research.' 

The  university  has  hardly  a  dozen  scholarships  and  studentships 
open  to  graduates ;  nevertheless,  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  uni- 
versity impregnated  by  the  spirit  of  the  university  had  about  1^59 
postgraduate  students  enrolled  in  191^14. 

The  place  of  graduate  work  and  research  in  a  university  has  been 
studied  afresh  by  the  commission  on  university  education  in  London 
(1913).  In  the  hearings  before  the  commission  all  sides  of  the 
question  were  presented.  There  were  advocates  of  a  ^^super- 
university."  They  called  "the  true  imiversity  work  not  that  of 
undertaking  teaching  up  to  the  bachelor  stage,  but  of  advancing 
research  and  higher  leaniing."  They  proposed  a  series  of  institutes 
under  control  of  the  university,  grouped  round  the  headquarters  of 

^Id  JqIj,  IdlS,  there  were  some  90  micli  etndeits. 
•Cf.  Ch.  Ill,  "UniTerslty  of  London/*  pp.  80-86. 

*  Charles  Graham  medical  research  fand ;  Dixon  fond  for  acientiflc  investigation ;  the 
Batan  Tata  fnnd. 
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the  university,  but  detached  from  the  different  colleges.  The  advo- 
cates of  this  proposal  had  a  special  motive  of  extending  the  external 
side  of  the  university.  They  made  two  admisi^ons  well-nigh  fatal 
to  their  theory.  When  they  said  ''  the  teaching  up  to  the  stage  of 
the  bachelor's  degree  in  most  subjects  may  be  very  well  left"  to 
the  colleges,  and  they  were  not  able  to  say  all  subjects,  they  admit 
there  can  be  no  clear  cleavage  between  the  college  and  the  university. 
They  made  a  more  damaging  admission  in  saying- 

it  is  most  essential  that  teaching  should  not  be  divorced  from  research,  and 
that  in  every  school  of  the  university  the  teachers  and  students  should  be 
actively  encouraged  not  only  to  promulgate  what  is  at  present  known  in  their 
subject,  but  also  to  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge.* 

The  commission  summarizes  its  conclusions  against  proposals 
which  tend  to  break  up  a  close  association  of  undergraduate  and 
postgraduate  work  as  follows: 

A  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  two  is  disadvantageous  to  the  under- 
graduates and  diminishes  the  number  who  go  on  to  advanced  work.  The 
most  distinguished  teachers  must  take  their  part  in  undergraduate  teaching, 
and  their  spirit  should  dominate  it  all.  The  main  advantage  to  the  student 
is  the  personal  influence  of  men  of  original  mind.  The  main  advantage 
to  the  teachers  is  that  they  select  their  students  for  advanced  work  from 
a  wider  range,  train  them  in  their  own  methods,  and  are  stimulated  by 
association  with  them.  Free  intercourse  with  advanced  students  is  inspir- 
ing and  encouraging  to  undergraduates'.  The  influence  of  the  university  as 
a  whole  upon  teachers  and  students  and  upon  all  departments  of  work  within 
it  is  lost  if  the  higher  work  is  separated  from  the  lower.  Advanced  instruction 
of  a  specialized  kind  must  be  provided  for  occasional  students  who  are  already 
engaged  in  a  profession  or  eaUlng. 

Caution  is  given  against  making  all  kinds  of  research  of  equal 
Talne.  Besearch  students  must  have  the  wider  point  of  view  of  a  lib- 
eral education.  Besearch  professors  need  a  sympathetic  relation  to 
other  branches  of  knowledge  and  must  be  kept  to  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  their  own  specialty. 
"'  The  establishment  of  research  professorships  eo  nomine  would  pro- 
duce the  impression  that  other  professors  would  not  be  expected  to 
make  additions  to  knowledge.'* 

The  fact  that  no  British  university  has  organized  a  graduate  fac- 
ulty despite  their  recent  interest  in  and  study  of  the  organization 
of  research  brings  home  to  one  the  uniqueness  of  the  American  con- 
stitution of  graduate  schools  and  incipient  superuniversities.  To 
be  sure  one  has  to  take  into  account  the  British  absence  of  a  hori- 
zontal grading  or  stratification  of  education.  Theirs  is  a  system  of 
overlapping,  or  better,  of  interlocking,  of  all  the  grades,  primary, 

secondary,  coU^ate,  and  university.    It  represents  a  growth.    The 

. •  ^  ■  ■ 

*-  Commission  Rep.,  8upra»  pp.  2S-80,  80,  72.  Cf.  Ch.  Ill,  "  Vniversity  of  Liondon/* 
pp.  91-92. 
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connections  are  more  vital  and  less  mechanical  than  the  American 
system.  It  would  therefore  be  unnatural  for  them  to  segregate 
graduate  work.  Nevertheless,  one  raises  the  query  if  the  more  or 
less  artificial  system  of  American  grades  has  not  been  carried  too 
far  in  superimposing  upon  the  colleges  a  kind  of  superlative  graded 
school,  albeit  a  large  amount  of  the  graduate  school  curriculum  is 
offered  to  undergraduates.^  The  British  plan  of  encouraging  ad- 
vanced studies,  and  giving  opportunity  for  specialization  in  their 
^  honor  schools,"  and  their  quasi-combined  undergraduate  and  pro- 
fessional courses,  disseminates  the  research  spirit  through  the  entire 
student  body.  "  The  superior  faculties  " — the  strictly  graduate  fac- 
ulties— are  not  pushed  on  one  side  as  merely  professional  faculties, 
but  are  infiltrated  with  the  same  spirit  in  conjunction  with  the  arts 
faculty.  ^ 

There  has  been  a  rapidly  rising  appreciation  of  the  need  and 
value  of  research  by  the  British  Grovemment.  A  few  illustrations 
will  show  the  Government's  increased  utilization  of  experts  and 
grants  in  aid  of  research.  First  among  these  comes  the  royal  com- 
mission for  the  exhibition  of  1851,  among  whose  many  activities  is 
the  institution  of  their  scheme  of  science  research  scholarships.' 
The  Government  committed  itself  anew  to  subsidies  to  investigation 
and  research  in  the  development  and  road  improvement  funds  act 
of  1909,  guaranteeing  to  the  fund  $14,500,000  for  the  period  up  to 
the  end  of  the  financial  year  1914-15.  The  development  commission 
has  granted  large  sums  to  the  universities  and  colleges  for  the  initia- 
tion or  assistance  of  schemes  of  agricultural  and  other  economic 
instruction  and  research.  The  commission  has  recommended  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  fund.' 

Under  the  national  insurance  act  (1911)  in  1913  an  annual  grant 
of  about  $285,000  became  available  for  research.  A  medical  research 
committee  with  executive  functions  was  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  the  money.  Also,  an  advisory  council  was  appointed 
upon  nomination  of  distinguished  specialists,  and  by  each  of  the  uni- 
versities and  other  learned  bodies.  The  duty  of  the  advisory  council 
is  to  make  recommendations  to  the  minister  responsible  for  national 
health  insurance  before  he  gives  his  final  assent  to  the  medical  re- 

^CL  "There  !•«  howerer,  no  other  dMidon  of  American  unlTertity  work  that  has  in 
the  i»a8t  been  less  sincere  and  more  open  to  crlticlBm  than  the  so-called  graduate  schools. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  no  research  work  could  be  done  unless  there  was  a  formal 
graduate  school,  whereas.  If  research  comes  at  all.  It  grows  naturally  out  of  the  work 
of  teacher  and  student.'*  .  **  Bducation  In  Vermont,*'  Carnegie  Foundation,  Bulletin  No.  7. 
1914,  p.  204. 

*The  acholarships  of  the  value  of  |790  per  annum  are  ordinarily  tenable  for  two 
years.  The  scholars  are  appointed  from  graduates  upon  nomination  by  unlTersltiea 
in  the  Empire;  20  were  appointed  in  1918. 

'The  grants  to  colleges  and  institutions  in  aid  of  research,  investigation,  and  scholar- 
ships in  1914-16  were  |284,826.  Cf.  Report  Development  Commissioners,  1914,  pp. 
8,  66-57. 
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search  committee's  scheme  for  any  year.  They  report  upon  the 
various  kinds  of  research  work  going  on  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire,  in  America,  and  in  foreign  countries.  They  make  sug- 
gestions upon  the  general  scope  of  the  research  work  to  be  undertaken 
under  the  committee's  scheme.  In  1914  the  parliamentary  budget 
contained  a  scheme  for  establishing  in  such  available  centers  as  the 
county  towns  special  departments,  where  the  panel  doctcHr  should 
have  it  in  his  power  to  command  any  specialist's  services  that  he 
needed.  These  would  be  scientific  centers  to  help  and  stimulate  the 
practitioner  in  research.  The  example  of  Cambridge  in  establishing 
the  first  research  hospital  in  Britain  is  being  followed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  national  research  in  setting  up  a  research  hospital,  and 
also  by  the  establishment  of  research  wards  in  some  of  the  great 
London  hospitals.  Becently  the  prominence  of  research  as  a  function 
of  the  hospital  has  been  mych  dwelt  upon.  Just  before  the  war 
Mr.  Balfour  alluded  to  the  happy  rivalry  for  the  furtherance  of 
knowledge  by  researchers  in  all  countries,  and,  as  yet  unenlightened 
by  the  war,  added,  "A  rivalry  far  happier  than  that  in  armaments, 
but,  he  sometimes  thought,  hardly  less  expensive."  ^ 

Following  the  analogy  of  the  advisory  committee  on  aeronautics, 
established  in  1909,  and  their  research  work  carried  out  at  the  na- 
tional physical  laboratory,  Cambridge,  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  postmaster  general  reported,  in  1914,  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  committee  for  telegraphic  research  and  a  national 
research  laboratory.* 

Without  anticipation  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  the  first  half 
of  1914,  there  was  a  discussion  by  some  40  distinguished  educators 
and  public  men  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  encourage  and  reward  re- 
search more  effectively  and  generously.*  There  were  different  opin- 
ions as  to  the  form  that  State  encouragement  should  assume.  Many 
correspondents  believed  that  successive  governments  were  apathetic 
and  that  it  was  hopeless  that  any  of  the  schemes  proposed  would 
receive  at  present  effective  Government  aid.  Dr.  Famell  asserted 
that : 

This  apathy  toward  discovery  and  research,  which  Is  more  marked  in  our 

country  than  in  Germany,  France,  or  the  United  States,  is  a  vice  of  our  national 

(British)   temperament,  due  to  a  faulty  educational  system,  and  the  blame 

attaches  to  all  our  educational  institutions  from  the  primary  school  to  the 

highest  university.* 

He  prophesied  that  this  apathy  would  tend  to  disappear  with  the 
realization  of  how  profoundly  it  threatens  the  national  position. 

1  Balfour,  Hon.  A.  J.,  "Address  at  Gay's  Hospital,"  The  Times,  June  4,  1918;  Of., 
4^batt.  Sir.  T.  aifford,  "Address,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,*'  Morning  Post,  July  1,  1914. 

•  "  White  Paper  "  (Cd.  7428),  The  Times,  June  9,  1914. 

•Ct  series  of  letters  on  "Science  and  the  State'*  in  the  Morning  Post,  beginning 
May  25,  1914,  with  a  letter  from  ProTost  T.  Gregory  Foster,  Ph.  D. 

« FameU,  L.  B.,  D.  litt,  Sector,  Bxeter  College,  Oxford,  Morning  Post,  June  26,  1914. 
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The  war  has  already  brou^t  a  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy,  as  the 
plan  of  the  minister  of  education  mentioned  below  will  show.  Dr. 
Farnell's  cure  was  to  indoctrinate  collegians  and  all  teachers  with 
respect  for  discovery  and  research  and  to  impregnate  the  mass  of 
citizens  with  such  respect. 

Mr.  Pease,  then  minister  of  education,  in  presenting  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  May,  1915)  the  estimates  for  the  board  of  education, 
and  in  asking  additional  grants  in  the  midst  of  war  grants,  said: 

The  war  has  brought  home  the  realization  that  it  Is  essential.  If  Britain  is  to 
maintain  its  position  in  the  world,  to  create  careers  for  scientific  men,  to  asso> 
date  industry  closely  with  them,  and  to  promote  a  proper  system  of  enconr- 
agement  of  research  workers,  eaqpeclally  in  the  universities.* 

He  proposed  the  appointment  at  once  of  an  advisory  council  on 
industrial  research,  a  committee  of  experts  to  consult  with  other 
expert  committees,  consisting  of  leaders  of  industries  and  advisers 
possessing  knowledge  in  connection  with  pure  science  and  science 
applied  to  industry.  The  council  will  have  to  advise  as  to  the  way 
in  which  a  sum  of  about  $150,000  in  the  estimates  for  the  current 
year  should  be  spent  in  training  and  research  work  and  its  distribu- 
tion among  institutions.  Mr.  Pease  anticipated  that  this  compara- 
tively small  sum  will  have  to  be  "enormously  increased"  in  future 
years  by  the  State. 

Government  action  is  reenforced  by  conferences  of  representative 
leaders  of  industry  and  of  science,  both  in  the  Island  and  the  colo- 
nies, pleading  for  closer  cooperation  of  science,  industry,  and 
finance.* 

The  half  century's  slow  progress  in  the  promotion  of  research  in 
Britain  and  in  the  encouragement  of  it  by  the  State  and  nation  has 
been  brought  to  a  head  by  the  war,  with  happy  auspices  for  the 
future.  Above  the  din  of  battle  and  the  sound  of  marching  hosts 
the  insistent  voice  of  education  calls  throughout  the  land,  and 

"Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war.** 

*  "  Scheme  for  the  organisation  and  development  of  scientiflc  and  industrial  research  '* 
(White  Paper,  July,  1915,  board  of  education,  cf.  The  Times.  July  27,  28,  1915).  New 
parliamentary  grants  for  -  the  purpose  are  to  be  administered  by  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  aided  by  an  adYlsocy  council  composed  of  adenUflc  men  and  men  engaged 
in  industries  dependent  upon  scientiflc  research.  The  advisory  committee  is  to  act  in 
cooperation  with  the  royal  and  other  societies  as  well  as  with  uniyersities  and  technical 
Institutions.  The  scheme  Is  received  cordially  everywhere,  but  in  some  quarters  there 
i»  criticism  that  the  administration  is  committed  to  the  Pzivy  CooncU  and  not  to  the 
board  of  education. 

•  The  Times,  Mar.  25,  1010,  ''C^himlats  in  Indnafacy.'* 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


A  strong  and  rising  tide  is  running  against  the  examination  sys- 
tems developed  and  multiplied  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  re- 
constitution  of  the  University  ot  London  in  1900,  by  which  it  ceased 
to  be  merely  an  examining  board  and  began  to  be  a  teaching  body, 
marked  the  turning  of  the  tide.^  Its  height  may  be  estimated  by 
the  conviction  of  the  commission  for  the  same  institution  in  1918 
that  the  external  examination  is  ^^  inconsistent  with  the  true  interests 
of  university  education,  injurious  to  the  students,  degrading  to  the 
teachers,  and  ineffective  for  the  attainment  of  the  ends"  it  is  sup- 
]K)6ed  to  promote.  The  commission  does  not  stop  with  writing  this 
of  a  purely  external  examination  conducted  by  examiners  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  instruction  of  the  candidates  and  who  have 
nothing  to  go  on  but  the  syllabus  prescribed  for  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion.   It  adds: 

Even  the  so-caUed  internal  examinations  of  the  University  of  London  are 
practically  external,  because  of  the  large  number  of  institutions  involved  and 
the  demands  of  the  common  syllabus.  A  system  of  external  examinations  Is 
always  based  upon  want  of  faith  in  the  teachers. 

The  remedy  proposed  is  the  appointment  of  teachers  who  can  be 
trusted  with  the  charge  of  university  education  and  to  dispense  with 
the  necessity  of  the  syllabus.  The  commission  goes  further  in  say- 
ing that  examination  should  not  be  the  sole  test  for  a  degree  and  that 
due  weight  should  be  given  to  the  whole  record  of  the  student's  work 
in  the  university : ''  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that,  subject  to  proper 
safeguards,  the  degrees  of  the  university  should  practically  be  the 
certificates  given  by  the  professors  themselves.''  This  is  a  position 
which  contravenes  the  universal  practice  of  British  universities  to 
give  degrees  upon  the  passing  of  three  examinations — entrance,  in- 
termediate, and  final — qualified  by  certain  residential  requirements 
and  conducted  by  a  board  of  examiners,  apart  from  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  teachers  of  the  candidates.  The  proposition  is  a  move 
in  the  direction  of  the  American  practice  of  the  award  of  degrees  by 
the  teacher  on  the  candidate's  whole  record,  and  is  one  with  which 

*Cf.  Chu.  in,  "University  ot  London,"  pp.  68-69,  92-93;  IV,  "The  New  or  Pro- 
TlBclAl  Universities,*'  p.  107. 
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there  is  much  sympathy  among  the  teachers  in  the  ^'public''  and 
secondary  schools  and  professors,  especially  in  the  new  English  uni- 
versities. These  universities  occupy  a  halfway  house.  As  a  relic  of 
their  conflict  in  19(h2  to  meet  the  objection  to  ^^one-college''  uni- 
versities and  "  one-man  "  degrees,  they  provide  that  "  every  examina- 
tion shall  include  an  external  examiner,  not  associated  with  the 
university,  for  each  subject  or  group  of  subjects  with  which  the 
examination  is  concerned."  ^ 

At  this  moment  the  culmination  seems  to  be  approaching  of  long 
study  of  external  examinations  in  secondary  schools  in  England 
and  of  university  entrance  examinations.  The  matter  has  been 
brought  to  a  head  by  circular  "  849  "  of  the  board  of  education  to 
local  education  authorities  and  secondary  schools,  issued  in  July, 
1914.'  In  making  their  proposals  tentatively  the  board  invited  criti- 
cism and  suggestion,  which  have  become  a  feature  in  the  educational 
publications  of  1915.  The  circular  is  the  outcome  of  correspondence 
and  conference  during  two  years  with  all  the  English  universities 
and  educational  associations  concerned.  In  its  main  features  it  is 
framed  upon  principles  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  board's 
consultative  committee  in  1911  on  examinations  in  secondary  schools.* 
This  classic  report  upon  the  subject  does  not  lose  sight  of  the 
broader  aspects* of  examinations  as  a  whole  in  their  influence  upon 
the  universities,  the  professions,  and  the  Government  service.  The 
inauguration  of  the  competitive  system  of  examinations  all  along 
the  line,  principally  during  the  decade  1850-1860,  and  its  spread  to 
the  present  evils  is  traced.  The  number  of  examining  bodies  and 
their  independence  of  one  another  have  introduced  a  multiplicity 
of  separate  examinations  in  secondary  schools,  conducted  by  the 
more  numerically  important  bodies,  estimated  at  nearly  90,  which 
examine. 

Circular  "  849  "  proposes  an  annual  examination  of  grant-earning 
schools  by  one  or  more  of  the  university  examining  bodies,  chosen 
by  the  school  and  approved  by  the  board.  Provision  for  two  exam- 
inations is  suggested,  and  certificates  in  accordance  therewith.  The 
first  will  be  suitable  for  "  forms "  in  which  the  average  age  of  the 
pupil  ranges  from  about  16  years  to  16  years  8  months.  The  exam- 
ination will  be  designed  to  test  the  results  of  the  course  of  general 
education,  and  will  correspond  to  the  present  school  certificate 
examinations  of  the  universities.  The  subjects  for  examination 
will  be  treated  as  falling  into  three  main  groups — ^English  subjects, 

*A  inggeBtion  for  a  small  American  college.  Cf.  case  of  Uniy.  Coll.  Liverpool  In 
Prlyy  Conncil,  Dec.  17-19.  1902. 

'Printed  in  "The  Educational  Times  and  Journal  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,** 
Feb.  1,  1915,  pp.  52-58. 

•Board  of  edncation  (Cd.  0014). 
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languages,  science  and  mathematics.  The  candidate  will  be  expected 
to  show  a  reasonable  amount  of  attainment  in  each  of  these  groups, 
and  will  be  judged  by  this  test  rather  than  by  his  power  to  pass  in 
a  required  number  of  specified  subjects.  The  "  form,"  and  not  the 
pupil,  will  be  the  unit  for  examination.  In  order  that  the  certifi- 
cate shall  be  accepted  for  {ke  purpose  of  matriculation,  a  mark  of 
credit  will  be  assigned  to  those  candidates  who  in  any  specific  sub- 
ject attain  a  standard  which  would  be  appreciably  higher  than 
that  required  for  a  simple  pass.  The  board  hope  that  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  school  examinations  will  facilitate  the  organization  of 
the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  universities  and  the  professions. 
In  addition  to  the  three  main  groups  of  subjects  which  form  a  gen- 
eral course,  a  fourth  group,  including  music,  drawing,  manual  work, 
and  housecraft,  may  be  recognized  by  indorsement  on  any  certificate 
awarded  to  those  who  are  successful  in  the  main  examination. 

The  second  examination  will  be  designed  for  those  who  have  con- 
tinued their  studies  for  about  two  years  after  the  stage  marked  by 
the  first  examination.  It  will  be  based  on  the  view  that  the  school 
course  should  in  these  two  years  provide  for  more  concentrated  study 
in  three  main  groups,  classics  and  ancient  history,  modem  humanis- 
tic studies,  science  and  mathematics.  The  candidate  will  be  required 
to  offer  one  group  as  a  whole  and  at  least  one  subsidiary  subject. 
Only  those  schools  will  be  able  to  take  the  second  examination  which 
have  an  organized  course  of  about  two  years  beyond  the  stage  marked 
by  the  first  examination.  The  two  examinations  will  be  accessible 
to  all  candidates  under  19  years  of  age,  whatever  their  previous 
education.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  teachers  into  touch  with  the  ex- 
amining bodies,  by  representation  on  the  examining  body,  or  by 
some  system  of  consultation  by  giving  them  the  right  to  submit 
their  own  syllabuses,  and  by  submission  to  the  examining  body  of 
an  estimate  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidate  in  each  subject 
offered  for  examination. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  examining  bodies  it  is  proposed  that 
the  board  of  education  shall  be  a  coordinating  authority  to  deter- 
mine minimum  and  equivalent  standards  in  examinations  and  fees, 
and  to  initiate  conferences  of  the  examining  bodies.  It  is  explicitly 
provided,  however,  that  the  board  of  education  shall  only  exercise 
this  authority  after  report  from  and  with  the  assistance  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  composed  of  a  representative  of  each  approved 
examining  body,  of  local  education  authorities,  and  of  the  teachers' 
registration  council. 

A  certificate  of  success  in  the  examinations  will  not  be  issued 
before  the  candidate  attains  the  age  of  16  years.  In  the  case  he  is 
of  a  school  on  the  board^s  list  of  secondary  schools,  the  certificate 

88687*— Bull.  16—17 ^15 
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will  not  be  issued  until  he  has  completed  a  course  of  three  years  and 
until  he  leaves  the  school. 

0 

The  examination  is  to  be  submitted  from  a  school  found  to  be 
efficient  on  an  inspection  by  the  board  embracing  all  its  activities. 
Arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  the  closest  cooperation  between  the 
board's  inspectors,  both  the  examining  bodies,  and  the  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

Circular  849  indicates  a  distinct  movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
Scotch  education  department's  methods  and  its  leaving  certificate 
examination.  The  department  inspects  the  schools,  sets  and  super- 
vises the  examinations,  and  issues  certificates  under  conditions  some 
of  which  are  strongly  reflected  in  Circular  849. 

An  intermediate  certificate  is  given — 

To  testify  to  the  concliisioii  of  a  well-balanced  coarse  of  general  education, 
suitable  for  pupils  who  leave  school  at  15  or  16  years  of  age,  or,  alternatively, 
to  the  fitness  for  entry  on  more  specialized  courses  of  post-intermediate  study 
of  such  pupils  as  remain  at  school  till  17  or  18.* 

The  intermediate  course  must  extend  over  not  less  than  three  years. 
It  must  be  an  approved  course,  as  a  rule,  providing  for  instruction 
in  at  least  five  subjects,  embracing  English  (including  history  and 
geography),  a  language  other  than  English,  mathematics,  experi- 
mental science,  and  drawing. 

The  leaving  certificate  is  awarded  on  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  a  course,  as  a  rule  of  not  less  than  two  years'  duration,  of  post- 
intermediate  study  approved  by  the  department.  The  curriculum  is 
expected  to  provide  for  the  continuous  study  throughout  the  course 
of  not  less  than  four  subjects,  one  of  which  must  be  English  on  the 
higher-grade  level,  together  with  a  subsidiary  study  of  history  (not 
reckoned  as  a  separate  subject).  The  normal  general  course  in- 
cludes one  language  other  than  English,  as  well  as  either  mathe- 
matics or  experimental  science  studied  on  the  higher  grade  level. 
The  remaining  subject  or  subjects  without  restriction  as  to  grade 
may  be  chosen  from  a  list  of  electives  which  include  drawing, 
music,  and  domestic  science. 

for  both  certificates  excellence  in  one  branch  may  be  held  as  com- 
pensating for  some  degree  of  deficiency  in  another.  No  certificate  is 
awarded  without  full  consideration  of  the  opinion  of  tiie  teachers 
as  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupil  in  his  various  subjects,  and  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  headmaster  as  to  the  candidate's  claim 
for  a  certificate  on  the  whole  range  of  his  work. 

The  significance  of  the  Scotch  education  department's  leaving  cer- 
tificate examination  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  largely  supplanting 
the  preliminary  examination  as  a  means  of  entrance  to  the  Scotch 

>  Scotch  Education  Department,  Circ.  340,  July  7,  1918. 
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universities.  Of  the  902  new  applicants  accepted  by  the  Carnegie 
trust  for  the  winter  session  1913-14,  in  their  first  year  of  university 
attendance  in  the  four  university  centers,  87.6  per  cent  entered  by 
leaving  certificates.^ 

The  influence  of  these  certificates  may  be  seen  in  a  draft  ordinance 
of  the  four  universities  in  discussion  since  1918.  It  proposes  changes 
in  the  regulations  as  to  preliminary  examination^.  It  would  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  joint  board  of  examiners  an  ^^  entrance  board '' 
on  a  more  permanent  basis  than  that  of  the  examiners,  and  with 
enlarged  powers  of  control  and  supervision  of  the  preliminary  ex- 
aminations. An  important  step  toward  the  coordination  of  educa- 
tional authorities  and  examinations  is  intimated  in  proposing  that 
the  entrance  board — 

shall  have  power  to  confer  from  time  to  time  on  matters  relating  to  preliminary 
examinations  with  the  Scotch  education  department,  with  bodies  representing 
teachers  in  Scotland,  and  with  university  and  other  educational  authorities 
outside  Scotland. 

In  the  sections  with  reference  to  the  methods,  scope,  standards, 
higher  and  lower,  of  the  examinations,  the  subjects  and  the  time  of 
passing,  there  is  close  conformity  with  the  department  and  its  leav- 
ing certificate.  There  is  an  approach  to  an  accredited  system  of 
schools  which  have  been  inspected  by  the  department. 

The  proposed  Scotch  entrance  board  is  a  tribute  incidentally  to  the 
success  of  the  coordinating  movement  in  examinations  through  the 
joint  matriculation  board  of  the  Universities  of  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Leeds,  and  Sheffield.' 

The  pathfinder  is  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  schools  examination 
board,  commonly  called  the  joint  board.'  It  was  established  in  1873 
for  the  inspection  and  examination  of  schools  preparing  boys  for 
those  universities  and  to  grant  certificates  on  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination. Girls'  schools  are  now  admitted.  The  examinations  of 
the  board  are  mainly  of  two  kinds,  school  examinations,  and  examina- 
tions of  candidates  for  certificates.  The  certificate  examinations 
are  three,  for  higher  certificates,  for  school  certificates,  and  for  lower 
certificates.  The  higher  certificate  examination,  started  in  1874,  is 
intended  for  sixth  form  candidates  of  about  18.*  Every  candidate 
is  required  to  satisfy  the  examiners  in  at  least  four  subjects  and  may 
not  be  allowed  to  offer  more  than  six. 


*Cf.  Ch.  n,  "Scotch  UniyeTBlties,"  p.  63. 

•Cf.  Chi.  TV,  "The  New  or  Provincial  UnlversltleB,"  p.  Ill;  XIII,  "Coordination  of 
Inatitiitions,'*  pp.  200-201.  The  Joint  matrlcnaltion  board  Inspects  and  examines  schools 
and  awards  senior  school  certificates,  which  are  matriculation  certificates  if  the  reqalslte 
sabjects  arc  chosen;  also  school  certificates  and  honsecraft  certificates. 

» Cf.  Ch.  I,  "  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Ihirham,"  p.  87. 

«In  1915  the  nnmber  of  candidates  for  higher  certificates  was  1,718;  namber  eer- 
tiflcates  awarded,  987. 
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The  school  certificate  examination  is  intended  for  fifth  form  candi- 
dates of  about  17.  It  is  a  pass  examination  as  a  test  of  general 
education  and  is  awarded  on  a  minimum  of  five  subjects.  The  cer- 
tificate is  granted  only  to  candidates  who  have  been  in  attendance 
for  three  years  with  satisfactory  conduct,  at  one  or  more  schools, 
inspected  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  five  years  by  the  joint  board, 
or  by  the  board  of  education  and  approved  by  the  joint  board.  The 
examination  may  be  held  at  an  uninspected  school  and  its  results 
without  a  certificate  accepted  at  the  universities. 

The  lower  certificate  examination  is  intended  for  candidates  of 
about  16.  Successful  candidates  are  classified  in  each  subject  in 
two  classes.  The  certificate  is  awarded  on  a  minimum  of  five  sub- 
jects. The  higher  certificate  and  the  school  certificate  give  exemption 
under  certain  conditions  from  responsions  at  Oxford,  the  previous 
examination  at  Cambridge,  and  from  the  entrance  examinations 
at  their  colleges,  from  the  matriculation  examinations  at  other 
universities,  and  from  the  preliminary  examinations  of  professional 
bodies,  of  law,  medicine,  etc.  ^ 

The  board  of  education  recognizes  these  certificates,  with  some 
provisos,  as  satisfying  certain  of  its  requirements  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  Indeed,  the  board  and  the  universities  have  come  into 
a  closer  cooperation,  in  that  the  board  has  recognized  the  universities 
as  inspecting  authorities,  and  the  ^^administrative  inspection"  of 
the  board  may  be  in  conjunction  with  the  "  examination  inspection  " 
by  the  universities.  This  may  be  a  point  of  departure  for  one  of 
the  reforms  adumbrated  in  circular  "  849  "  to  effect  the  combination 
of  a  system  of  inspection  with  a  system  of  examination.  The  results 
of  inspection  need  to  be  known  by  the  examiners,  and  the  finding 
of  the  examiners  by  the  inspectors.* 

The  local  examinations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  must 
be  kept  quite  distinct  from  the  school  examinations,  of  which  they 
were  a  forerunner,  were  established  in  1858  as  a  result  of  an  appeal 
from  outside  theiiniversities.'  At  first  these  were  really  local  exami- 
nations, i.  e.,  examinations  at  local  centers,  not  schools. 

They  were  intended  to  promote  a  good  general  education  for  those 
under  18  and  not  members  of  the  universities.  The  candidates  were 
expected  to  master  the  elements  of  a  plain  English  education,  after 

1  Cf.  "  Regulations  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  schools  exam,  board,"  1916. 

*  Of.  on  the  state  of  Inspection  '*  Report  Consultative  Committee/'  supra,  pp.  68-66, 
889.  The  opinion  of  the  schools  Inquiry  committee  was  in  favor  of  intrusting  the  exami- 
nations of  students  in  secondary  schools  to  uniyersltles  as  the  natural  centers.  Rep.  of 
committees,  1868,  Vol.  I,  p.  648.  The  secondary  education  committee  report  made  an 
"imyortant  distinction  between  official  and  educational  inspection,'*  "official"  dealing 
with  buildings,  regulations,  etc ;  "  educational "  with  the  examination  of  pupils.  "  In- 
spection should  be  provided  by  the  State  and  examinations  by  the  universities."  Vol.  I, 
189S,  pp.  16^-166. 

*  Ct  Ch.  I,  "  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham,"  p.  87. 
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which  they  were  to  be  allowed  a  wide  latitude  in  the  selection  of 
subjects.  The  universities  were  appealed  to  as  competent  and  im- 
partial and  possessing  ^'in  a  special  degree  sufficient  public  confi- 
dence for  the  work."  There  was  fear  on  the  one  hand  of  the  perils 
of  bureaucratic  methods  of  a  State  board,  and  on  the  other  hand  of 
the  "private  crochets  or  personal  interests"  of  other  bodies.^  So 
successfully  have  the  universities  fulfilled  their  mission  that  these 
examinations  have  multiplied  and  been  subdivided  into  preliminary, 
junior,  senior,  and  higher  local  examinations,  taken  at  many  centers 
and  by  a  multitude  of  candidates.^  The  senior  and  higher  local 
examination  under  certain  conditions  gain  exemption  from  "  respon- 
sions  "  and  the  "  previous  examination."  The  growth  of  extra-mural 
examinations  and  of  inspection  of  schools  by  the  universities,  and 
all  apart  from  State  legislation,  has  so  demonstrated  that  a  univer- 
sity is  naturally  the  apex  of  a  school  system  that  the  charters  of  all 
the  new  Briti^  universities  empower  them  to  inspect  schools  and 
be  examining  bodies.'  In  spite  of  the  free  and  voluntary  evolution 
of  the  various  examination  systems  and  the  obvious  need  for  their 
coordination  one  hears  from  adverse  critics  of  Circular  "849,"  in 
accordance  with  their  fears  or  interests,  phrases  not  unfamiliar  in 
America — on  the  one  hand,  "  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  the  uni- 
versities," and  on  the  other,  "protection  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
board  of  education." 

A  galaxy  of  universities  is  appearing  above  the  horizon,  each  with 
its  own  planetary  system  of  schools,  and  all,  under  the  influence 
of  a  national  board  of  education,  moving  toward  one  goal  by  means 
of  school  leaving  and  entrance  examinations  with  common  stand- 
ards. We  may  be  on  the  verge  of  a  favorable  answer  to  the  plea 
Lord  Curzon  made  in  1909  "  for  a  universal  and  elastic  system  of 
school-leaving  examinations  conducted  by  the  universities  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Government  and  with  the  masters  of  secondary 
schools."  The  signs  of  it  are  the  promulgation  of  a  statute  for 
the  reform  of  responsions  at  Oxford  in  1913,  although  it  was  tem- 
porarily defeated  in  1914,  and  the  report  in  1914,^  still  pending, 
of  the  previous  examination  syndicate  at  Cambridge  in  favor  of 
fundamental  changes,  administrative  and  educational.    In  both  uni- 

^  Adaod,  T.  D.,  *'  Some  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Objects  of  the  new  Oxford  Exami- 
nations for  the  title  of  Associate  in  Arts  and  for  Certificates/'  1858;  cf.  report  Con- 
raltative  Committee,  snpra,  pp.  11-14,   160-170. 

*  Oxford  local  exams.,  total  number  candidates  (exclusive  certain  orersea  centers) 
examined  for  certificate,  17,884  in  1915,  of  whom  12,845  passed. 

*  Cf .  Chs.  I,  "  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham,"  p.  20 ;  IV,  "  New  or  ProTindal  Uni- 
versities," pp.  111-112. 

*The  Oxford  statute  promulgated  In  congregation,  Not.  .4,  1918,  by  a  majority  of  10, 
and  repeatedly  debated  and  amended  in  succeeding  congregations,  was  rejected  June  16, 
1914,  by  a  majority  of  87;  some  of  its  frlendb  rotlng  against  it  in  its  amended  form. 
The  Cambridge  syndicate  appointed  May,  1918,  reported  June,  1914  (Cam.  Uniy.  Sep., 
June  16,  1914).    Further  action  postponed  on  account  of  the  war. 
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versities  references  were  made  to  conferences  designed  to  procure 
cooperation  and  to  bring  into  line  the  school  examinations,  which 
served  as  a  test  of  general  education.  In  both  places  a  change  in  the 
administration  of  the  examinations  was  proposed  in  order  to  have 
the  supervision  of  these  examinations  in  the  hands  of  those  dealing 
with  the  inspection  and  examination  of  schools.  As  regards  educa- 
tional changes,  the  proposal  at  Oxford  was  practically  to  substitute 
for  responsions  the  examination  for  school  certificates  which  already 
exempts  from  responsions.  The  statute  proposed  the  addition  to 
the  necessary  subjects,  namely,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  of 
English,  and  an  optional  modern  subject,  in  languages  or  historical 
or  natural  sciences.  It  is  said  that  the  retention  of  compulsory  Greek 
is  the  crucial  question  behind  the  reform  of  responsions.  The  meas- 
ure would  have  broadened  and  raised  the  standard  of  responsions. 
It  was  received  with  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  by  the  headmasters' 
conference  and  by  the  headmasters'  association,  the  representatives 
of  some  800  schools  and  of  75  per  cent  of  those  preparing  the  under- 
graduates who  come  to  Oxford.  The  friends  of  the  rejected  statute 
believe,  in  view  of  the  possible  developments  at  Cambridge,  that  the 
rejection  may  prove  to  have  been  a  blessing  in  disguise.  They  hope 
that  the  two  ancient  universities  will  take  counsel  together  to  deal 
with  the  urgent  problem  of  correlating  the  universities  with  the 
secondary  schools  and  at  the  same  time  broaden  the  avenue  to  the 
university  for  all  classes  of  students.^ 

The  Cambridge  syndicate  wish  "  that  the  examinations  that  qual- 
ify for  study  at  universities  and  for  entrance  to  professions  should 
be  coordinated."  They  "  think  that  preliminary  examinations  should 
be  comprehensive  in  their  scope,  but  should  include  only  such  subjects 
as  are  taught  in  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  public  and  other  second- 
ary schools."  The  sjmdicate's  plan,  in  harmony  with  the  scheme  of 
the  board  of  education,  proposes  a  previous  examination  of  a  scope 
and  standard  "such  that  it  can  be  taken  by  the  average  schoolboy 
of  about  17  years  of  age  in  the  course  of  his  normal  school  work 
without  cramming  or  special  preparation."  They  propose  that  a 
student  shall  be  required  to  pass  in  groups  of  subjects  rather  than 
in  individual  subjects,  and  that  some  choice  of  additional  optional 
subjects  should  be  permitted.  They  name  as  compulsory  subjects 
English,  elementary  mathematics,  and  science,  and  two  foreign  lan- 
guages, of  which  Latin  should  be  one.  "  The  syndicate  attach  a  high 
value  to  the  study  of  Greek  in  the  general  system  of  secondary  edu- 
cation," but  they  do  not  recommend  that  it  should  continue  to  be 
a  compulsory  subject.    They  place  on  record  "that  they  find  that  a 

1  Ball,  Sidney,  "  Daily  Telegraph/*  June  80.  1914.  Cf.  Cb.  I,  **  Oxford.  Cambridge,  and 
Durham."  p.  28. 
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majority  of  teachers  do  not  advocate  the  retention  of  Greek  as  a 
compulsory  subject."  Upon  inquiry  at  200  schools,  they  learn  that 
at  the  larger  public  schools  some  25  per  cent  of  the  boys  are  doing 
Greek,  and  at  the  lesser  public  schools  some  8  per  cent.^ 

The  syndicate  suggests  that  any  certificate  might  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  the  previous  examination,  provided  it  includes  English,  math- 
ematics, Latin,  and  one  language  other  than  English  and  Latin.  As 
Latin  is  not  everywhere  a  normal  subject  of  study  outside  the  United 
Eongdom,  they  do  not  suggest  that  Latin  should  be  a  compulsory  sub- 
ject for  students  from  abroad. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a  trend  away  from  the  old 
extreme  of  entrance  examinations  by  individual  institutions,  if  not 
toward  the  extreme  of  an  accrediting  system  common  in  the  United 
States,  toward  an  intermediate  plan  like  that  of  the  American  col- 
lege entrance  examination  board.  A  certificate  system  is  coming  in, 
resting  upon  something  more  than  an  external  examination.  It  must 
embrace  the  teachers'  estimates  of  their  pupils'  abilities,  the  teach- 
ers' participation  in  the  examination,  and  be  supplemented  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  school!  The  admission  examination  is  being  made  more 
flexible,  broadened  in  its  range,  and  its  standard  raised. 

^The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies  Issued  a  memorial  in  1911  on  the 
place  of  Greek  in  education.  Answers  to  their  questions  showed  that  no  university 
makes  Greek  compulsory  on  aU  students  for  entrance  except  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
they  malce  an  exception  for  students  of  oriental  origin  and  Oxford  for  candidates  for 
diplomas  and  B.  Lltt  Durham  College  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  make  Greek  compul- 
sory for  classical  students.  No  university  except  Oxford  makes  Greek  compulsory  after 
entrance,  and  Oxford  excepts  candidates  for  diplomas  and  D.  Lltt.  Only  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  makes  Latin  compulsory.  The  majority  of  answers  wore  against  beginning  Greek 
at  a  university.    Cf.  Ch.  I,  *'  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham,"  pp.  21-23. 
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Chapter  XVII. 

CURRICULA. 


A  general  glance  at  the  curricula  of  the  British  universities  im- 
presses one  with  the  retention  of  certain  common  characteristics  and 
the  force  of  new  tendencies.  The  variety  and  differences  in  standards 
of  admission  and  the  general  acceptance  of  a  higher  and  lower  grade 
of  preparation  are  suggestive,  as  over  against  the  present  American 
standardization  with  the  terminology  of  '^  units,"  after  the  fashion 
of  an  exact  science.  To  understand  the  British  practices  and  present- 
day  movements,  it  is  necessary  to  apprehend  back  of  the  common 
inherited  forms  certain  general  ideas. 

Admission  to  the  university  has  been  determined  more  by  the 
general  development  and  character  of  the  pupil  and  his  fitness  for 
imiversity  education  than  upon  intellectual  tests.  At  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  social  qualifications  have  played  no  small  part.  Admis- 
sion at  these  two  universities  must  come  through  membership  in  a 
college  or  in  a  noncoUegiate  body  as  the  equivalent  of  a  college.^ 
Every  college  and  not  the  university  has  an  entrance  examination  of 
different  character  standards.  Each  college  admits  to  membership 
pupils  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  certificates  or  letters  of  the  candi- 
dates' masters  and  the  results  of  confidential  inquiries.  Candidates 
who  have  passed  the  examinations  may  be  rejected  without  explana- 
tion if  these  inquiries  are  not  satisfactory. 

The  result  Is,  firstly,  that  the  university  has  no  voice  In  determining  the  con- 
ditions of  its  membership;  secondly,  that  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  standards 
created  by  the  colleges.  A  man  who  is  rejected  in  one  college  may  even  pass  on 
and  obtain  admission  at  another,  the  scale  of  the  requirement  descending  in 
proportion  to  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  coUege.' 

It  is  possible  for  men  to  come  into  residence  before  they  have 
passed  the  first  real  university  examination  (responsions  or  prelimi- 
nary), and  to  stay  on  after  they  have  failed  to  pass.  The  low  stand- 
ard and  limited  range  of  these  examinations  are  not  the  only  grounds 
for  their  proposed  reform.  The  practical  necessity  for  a  common 
examination  for  Rhodes  scholars  and  the  exemptions  by  the  accept- 
ance of  the  examinations  of  numerous  bodies  have  heightened  the 
feeling  that  these  two  universities  should  not  continue  to  be  unique 

>Cf.    Chs.    I,    "Oxford,    Cambridge,    Durham/'    pp.    24-25;    XVI,    "Examinations/* 
pp.  22^281. 
*Cnrson,  supra,  p.  109. 
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in  the  world  in  not  setting  their  own  entrance  examinations  and 
make  the  passing  of  them  requisite  for  matriculation. 

Hitherto  these  universities  have  given  an  illustration  of  the  sub- 
ordination of  intellectual  tests  for  entrance  to  what  amounted  to  cer- 
tificates of  character  and  fitness  from  the  masters  in  the  ^'public 
schools,"  which  prepared  the  majority  of  their  entrants.  The  six 
years'  training  in  the  elements  of  a  liberal  education  of  the  selected 
pupils  in  these  famous  schools  perhaps  minimized  the  need  for  a 
sifting  examinational  test.  The  incoming  of  a  large  number  of 
students  from  the  newly  risen  secondary  schools,  and  of  women,  as 
well  as  the  example  of  a  matriculation  examination  in  all  other  uni- 
versities and  the  acceptance  of  a  school-leaving  certificate,  incline  the 
universities  to  have  their  nown  entrance  examination  of  a  higher 
standard  and  to  separate  the  matriculated  from  the  nonmatriculated 
student.  They  feel  the  constraint  of  the  emergence  of  a  national  sys- 
tem of  graded  schools.^  The  idea  is  prevailing  that  a  university 
curriculum  should  begin  where  the  secondary  school  leaves  off. 

The  widening  of  the  curricula  of  both  the  secondary  school  and 
the  university  by  the  introduction  of  new  studies  necessarily  rather 
telescopes  the  instruction  of  the  last  years  of  the  school  with  the  first 
year  of  the  university.  The  former  laxity  as  to  matriculation  stand- 
ards has  enabled  the  British  to  meet  this  situation.  They  are  now 
confronting  it,  dominated  by  several  helpful  ideas.  The  written 
entrance  examination  is  to  be  kept  subsidiary  to  the  whole  record 
of  the  student  and  to  personal  testimony  as  to  his  fitness  to  proceed 
to  higher  education.  They  seek  to  accomplish  this  by  the  inspection 
of  the  schools,  by  throwing  responsibility  upon  the  masters  and  local 
authorities  in  presenting  scholars,  and,  where  leaving  certificates  are 
not  accepted,  confining  the  examination  to  four  branches  instead  of 
a  multitude  of  subjects  and  permitting  options  in  the  subjects  in 
one  or  more  of  the  branches.  The  beginning  of  the  curriculum  in 
the  primary  faculties  of  arts  and  science  up  to  the  time  after  a 
year  or  more  when  an  intermediate  examination  under  various  names 
is  taken  is  treated  as  a  transitional  period,  during  which  the  per- 
sonal equation  can  be  calculated.  Thereafter  a  degree  of  specializa- 
tion is  permitted  surprising  to  an  American  who  has  heard  so  much 
of  the  broad  cultural  education  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
idea  of  the  Briton  is  that  a  liberal  education  does  not  consist  in 
sampling  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  but  in  liberalizing  the  mind  and 
producing  culture  by  the  human  touch,  which  Principal  Shairp 
defined  as  "  sympathy  with  intelligence."  It  is  this  spirit,  the  com- 
mingling of  teachers  and  students  and  of  the  arts  and  professional 
_^^^^^,^^,^^^^^^— ^.— ~        '  — ■        '■  -  —       ^^~^^"^^^~^^— ^^"^ 

»Cf.  Ch.  I,  "Oxford,  Cambridge,  DurhBin,"  p.  29. 
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studies  which  prevents  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  intense  speciali- 
zation turning  out  narrow  men. 

Two  further  factors  clarify  the  whole  matter.  The  "  public  "  and 
secondary  schools  are  supposed  to  give  the  liberal  and  general  edu- 
cation. It  will  be  recalled  that  the  first  advocates  of  local  examina- 
tions sought  to  promote  "general  education,"  and  Oxford  at  first 
acknowledged  its  products  as  "associates  in  arts."^  The  "public 
schools  "  have  been  conjoined  in  liberal  education,  especially  with  the 
primary  faculty  of  arts  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  preparation 
for  the  work  of  the  superior  faculties.  This  is  particularly  intimated 
by  reference  to  the  history  of  the  "colleges"  of  Winchester  and 
Eton.  The  B.  A.  degree  was  not  a  goal,  the  center  and  circumference 
of  all  culture.*  It  marked  a  stage  in  progress  toward  a  profession. 
At  Cambridge  a  candidate  is  not  admitted  at  first  to  a  complete 
dfegree,  but  only  to  the  title  of  a  degree.  He  is  only  a  "bachelor 
designate"  of  arts,  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  surgery,  and  of  music, 
until  later  the  degree  is  completed  by  "inauguration."  A  bachelor 
of  arts  proceeding  to  the  M.  A.  degree  is  still  an  "  inceptor  in  arts." 
Theoretically  a  bachelor's  degree  is  preparatory  to  some  professional 
practice  by  which  it  is  to  be  perfected. 

The  university  curriculum  opens  with  a  transitional  stage  presup- 
posing a  general  and  liberal  education  in  the  lower  schools.  Ordi- 
narily within  a  year,  in  a  second  stage,  opportunity  for  specialization 
is  given  preparatory  to  the  third  and  professional  stage.  We  have 
purposely  used  the  word  "  stage  "  instead  of  "  year,"  for  within  cer- 
tain limits  one  may  take  his  examinations  sooner  or  later  when  he  is 
ready  for  them,  and  take  his  bachelor's  degree  in  three,  four,  or  more 
years. 

The  second  factor  is  the  double  standard  for  a  degree,  the  first 
known  as  the  pass,  poll,  or  ordinary  degree,  and  the  second  as  the 
honors  degree.  These  are  quite  different  from  the  American  degrees 
with  or  without  distinction  or  honor  which  only  record  the  standing 
or  "marks"  of  students  who  have  been  through  the  same  courses. 
The  British  lay  out  different  curricula  for  the  two  kinds  of  degrees 
and  types  of  students.  They  minister  through  a  shallower  curriculum 
with  a  larger  number  of  subjects  to  the  "  pass  man,"  the  indifferent 
or  average  student,  and  through  a  deeper  and  more  specialized  cur- 
riculum to  the  "  honors  man,"  the  earnest  or  able  scholar.  The  pass 
or  ordinary  degree  "  represents  a  moderate  degree  of  proficiency  in 
a  considerable  range  of  subjects,  and  an  honors  degree  represents  a 
much  higher  proficiency  in  a  special  subject  or  group  of  subjects."  ■ 

9  •       -  .........  ■         ■  

»Cf.   Ch.  XVI,   ••Examinations,"  pp.   228-229. 
>Cf.  Ch.  I,  "  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dm  ham,"  p.  85. 
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The  pass  degree  is  ordinarily  taken  in  three  years  and  the  honors 
degree  in  four  years.  The  temptation  for  the  brilliant  student  in 
America  to  shorten  his  course  to  three  years  is  prevented  by  the  pro- 
vision of  the  separate  honors,  curriculum  and  higher  standard  of 
examination,  requiring  not  less  than  four  undergraduate  years  or  a 
higher  grade  of  entrance  examination.  The  professed  aim  of  the 
British  university  is  to  provide  for  the  recognition  of  the  quality  of 
work  and  for  men  of  ability  rather  than  for  a  carefully  measured 
quantity  of  work  and  for  the  average  man. 

The  standard  represented  by  the  ordinary  decree  Is  steadily  rising  and  wiU 
continue  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  of  the  general  level  of  educa- 
tion below  the  university  grade.  For  it  is  a  sound  principle  that  only  students 
who  are  really  worth  cultivating  should  be  admitted  to  share  In  the  privileges 
of  a  civic  university.* 

The  standard  has  indeed  been  raised  by  the  statutes  of  all  the  new 
English  universities  which  require  that  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion "must  be  passed  by  students  before  entering  on  the  degree 
courses  in  the  university."  The  curricula,  too,  of  all  the  universities, 
old  and  new,  have  been  widened  by  the  introduction  of  the  newer 
subjects  of  study.* 

But  the  most  suggestive  point  for  the  American  is  the  "  shattering 
of  the  old  pint  pot,"  the  hard  and  fast  single  curriculum  of  early 
days,  without  falling  into  the  anarchy  of  "free  electives,"  or  the 
multiplicity  of  optional  courses  ingeniously  devised  by  the  logrolling 
of  depailments  zealous  of  maintaining  their  prestige  and  attendance. 
The  "  honors  schools,"  i.  e.,  examinations  conducted  not  by  the  pro- 
fessors in  each  course,  but  by  other  examiners,  naturally  were  not 
examinations  for  "small,  disconnected  courses"  but  for  groups  of 
related  studies.  With  the  introduction  of  the  new  studies,  group  after 
group  of  honors  schools  budded  off  the  old  curriculum.  The  courses 
of  instruction  were  divided  and  organized  into  subjects,  or  groups 
of  cognate  subjects,  to  be  elected  by  the  more  serious  students.'*  An 
approximate  notion  of  the  drift  with  reference  to  curricula  may  be 

^Mulr,  supra,  p.  81. 

*  Cf.  Ch8.  I,  "  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham/'  p.  85 ;  II,  "Scotch  UniversitieB,"  p  50 ; 
ni,  "  University  of  London,"  pp.  75-76. 

*Cf.  Corbin»  supra,  p.  288,  passim.  Cf.  Oxford  pubUc  examination  divided  into  a  pass 
school  containing  five  groups  of  subjects  and  nine  honors  schools.  The  five  groups 
broadly  are  <1)  languages;  (2)  history,  including  geography,  political  economy,  a 
branch  of  legal  study,  and  English  literature;  (8)  mathematics,  including  mechanics, 
elementary  physical  and  biological  sciences,  and  rural  economy;  (4)  elements  of  religious 
knowledge;  (5)  military  subjects.  A  candidate  must  pass  in  three  of  these  subjects,  of 
which  one  must  be  a  language,  and  not  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  taken  from  any 
group  except  the 'historical  group.  For  the  nine  honors  schools,  see  Ch.  I,  p.  85.  In 
honors  schools  a  candidate  may  offer  a  special  subject  in  addition  to  the  stated  subjects. 
The  written  examinations  are  supplemented  by  a  Tlva  voce  examination,  or  in  the  case 
o(  the  sciences  \fj  practical  work  in  the  laboratories.  The  successful  candidates  are 
enroUed  In  four  classes. 
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gathered  from  some  of  the  main  points  of  the  revision  (1908-09)  in 
the  regulations  for  degrees  in  arts  in  the  Scotch  universities. 

The  curriculum  for  the  first  arts  degree  must  extend  over  not  less 
than  three  academical  years.  Before  entering  on  the  curriculum 
each  student  must  pass  an  entrance  examination  in  four  subjects — 
English,  Latin  or  Greek,  mathematics,  and  one  language  or  dy- 
namics. In  the  subjects  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  one  may 
pass  on  a  higher  or  lower  standard,  but  the  higher  standard  is 
required  in  at  least  one  of  these  subjects. 

The  curriculum  for  the  ordinary  degree  must  consist  of  either  five 
or  six  subjects,  which  must  be  studied  by  attendance  on  qualifying 
courses  therein.  The  subjects  are  grouped  in  four  "departments 
of  study":  Language  and  literature;  science,  including  mathe- 
matics; mental  philosophy,  including  moral  philosophy,  political 
economy  and  education ;  and  history  and  law.  Among  these  groups 
every  candidate  is  required  to  satisfy  the  examiners  in  at  least  two 
and  not  more  than  three  linguistic  subjects,  in  at  least  one  and  not 
more  than  two  scientific  subjects,  and  in  logic  and  psychology,  with 
a  proviso  that  either  Latin  or  mathematics  must  be  taken. 

A  qualifying  course  in  each  subject  consists  of  not  less  than  75 
meetings  of  the  full  class  on  separate  days  or  of  not  less  than  40 
meetings  where  half  courses  have  been  sanctioned. 

The  ordinance  empowered  each  university  to  define  and  group  the 
subjects  in  the  several  "departments  of  study,"  to  select  them  for 
the  curriculum,  and  to  classify  them  as  cognate. 

The  first  degree  with  honors  may  be  taken  in  any  group  (con- 
sisting of  a  subject  or  subjects)  in  which  honors  classes  conducted 
by  at  least  two  separate  professors  or  lecturers  have  been  estab- 
lished. Every  candidate  must  attend  at  least  four  qualifying  courses 
in  his  honors  group  and  at  least  two  outside  his  honors  group.  The 
examinations  in  the  subjects  in  his  honors  group  or  groups  must  be 
on  a  higher  standard  than  those  for  the  ordinary  degree. 

The  principles  illustrated  by  the  details  concerning  the  first  de- 
grees in  the  faculty  of  arts  are  in  general  applied  to  the  curricula 
for  the  degrees  in  other  faculties.  In  the  faculty  of  science  in  the 
preliminary  examination,  French  or  German  may  be  substituted  for 
Latin  or  Greek,  and  mathematics  must  be  passed  on  the  higher  stand- 
ard. Candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  must  attend 
at  least  seven  prescribed  courses  in  not  less  than  three  academical 
years.  Three  of  these  courses — mathematics  or  biology,  natural 
philosophy,  and  chemistry — are  prescribed  for  the  first  science  ex- 
amination and  may  be  passed  on  the  ordinary  standard.  Four 
courses  of  higher  instruction  must  be  selected  from  a  list  of  scien- 
tific subjects  prescribed  for  a  final  science  examination,  at  least 
three  of  which  must  be  passed  on  a  higher  standard. 
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The  latest  experiment  in  framing  an  arts  curriculum  has  been 
made  at  Reading.^  Its  advocates  sought  to  remedy  what  they  as- 
serted to  be  the  defects  of  the  curricula  in  modem  universities.  By 
their  scheme  the  first  year  of  university  training  ^^must  form  a 
bridge  between  school  and  university  education.  It  must  share  in 
the  characteristics  of  both."  Professors  are  expected  to  take  a  share 
in  the  teaching  of  elementary  classes.  A  one-year  course  is  laid  out 
in  five  subjects.  They  are  rhetoric  (practical  training  in  the  use  of 
the  mother  tongue),  Greek  or  Latin,  a  second  foreign  language, 
either  logic  or  pure  mathematics,  and  the  outlines  of  universal  his- 
tory with  auxiliary  study  of  historical  geography.  A  student  of 
foreign  languages  may  substitute  a  third  foreign  ^language  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  subjects.  A  student  of  philosophy  and  mathematics 
may  take  both  logic  and  mathematics  in  place  of  the  second  foreign 
language. 

This  first  year's  largely  compulsory  course  is  followed  by  two 
years  of  study  for  the  pass  or  honors  degree  of  B.  A.  Both  courses 
aim  at  imparting  general  culture  rather  than  specialized  attainment. 
The  pass  degree  course  is  in  four  branches,  one  of  which  must  be  a 
classical  language  and  one  must  be  from  a  nonlinguistic  group.  In 
the  honors  course  three  subjects  are  required,  of  which  not  more  than 
two  may  be  from  the  language  group.  The  subjects  are  not  distin- 
guished as  main  and  subsidiary.  The  degree  in  honors  will  be 
awarded  in  arts  as  a  whole  if  work  of  first-class  quality  is  done  in 
one  of  the  three  subjects  and  a  satisfactory  standard  maintained 
in  the  others. 

The  three  honors  subjects  are  studied  in  correlation  as  three  as- 
pects of  humane  learning.  The  plan  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  "the  honors  curriculum  (of  the  universities)  seems  to  stand 
most  in  need  of  reform,"  and  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Stanley  Leathe's 
appeal  to  the  universities  for  "  full  and  enlightened  recognition  "  of 
the  claims  of  "modem  humanistic  studies."* 

A  proposed  third  stage  of  the  Reading  curriculum  is  a  two  years' 
postgraduate  course  for  the  M.  A.  degree,  open  to  those  who  have 
taken  the  B.  A.  with  honors.  The  consent  also  of  the  faculty  is 
necessary  in  each  case  in  order  to  give  assurance  that  the  student 
in  the  opinion  of  his  teachers  is  qualified  for  specialization.  One 
year  at  least  must  be  spent  in  residence  at  the  university.  The  can- 
didate must  pursue  an  approved  course  of  study  in  a  single  branch 
of  learning,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  responsible  for  the 
subject  of  his  thesis. 

^UniTerslty    College,    Reading.     Twenty-flrst    Annlveniary,    suprm,    1918,    pp.    61-76. 
Cf.  Ch.  V,  "  Independent  Unlvenlty  CoUegee,"  pp.  182-186. 
'The  Times,  edn.  tap.,  Jan.  1,  Feb.  4,  1918. 
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The  degree  is  to  be  awarded  upon  the  presentation  of  a  thesis 
satisfactory  to  a  board  of  assessors.  There  is  to  be  no  examination 
except  an  oral  discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  assessors  with  the 
candidate.  The  principle  is  maintained  that  specialization  in  a  single 
subject  should  be  deferred  to  a  postgraduate  stage  of  the  curriculum, 
resting  upon  '^  a  broad  and  liberal  honors  course  in  the  humanities." 

The  variety  and  flexibility  of  the  curricula,  the  attempt  to  recognize 
the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  student's  work,  the  elas- 
ticity in  the  time  requirements  in  covering  distinct  stages  rather 
than  years  in  the  curriculum,  and  the  freedom  of  the  student  to 
choose  his  curriculum,  give  a  preeminence  among  the  methods  of  in- 
struction to  a  tutorial  system.  The  tutorial  system  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  is  being  made  more  vigorous  than  ever.  The  inter- 
collegiate lectures,  the  opening  of  more  permanent  careers  and  of 
opportunities  of  promotion,  have  enabled  the  tutor  largely  to  sup- 
plant the  private  coach. 

The  Scotch  and  the  new  English  universities  feel  the  need  of  some 
adaptation  of  the  tutorial  system  and  are  making  endeavors  in  the 
direction  of  it.  Some  of  them  have  instituted  "  advisers  of  studies," 
as  at  Glasgow.  Keading  assigns  every  student  to  a  tutor.  The 
tendency  everywhere  is  to  supplement  the  lecture  system  by  paper 
work,  and  by  some  adaptation  of  the  seminar,  as  well  as  by  labora- 
tories and  practice  work  in  the  sciences. 

The  curricula  in  the  professional  faculties,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  are  largely  fixed.  They  are  anchored  also  by  the  recognition 
of  their  preliminary  courses  in  the  arts  and  science  faculties  and 
degrees,  and  justify  within  certain  limits  the  combined  courses  of 
some  American  universities.  By  the  provision  of  more  than  one 
degree,  and  by  advanced  degrees,  the  professional  courses  also  give 
opportunity  for  the  recognition  of  specialized  or  advanced  work  be- 
yond the  first  degree. 


Chapter  XVIII. 

STUDENT  LIFE. 


The  two  distiBct  types  of  student  life,  that  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Scotch  and  new  English 
universities  on  the  other,  are  tending  to  approximate  one  another. 
The  collegiate,  residential,  and  tutorial  system  of  the  former  exalted 
the  college  above  the  university  and  made  'Hhe  social  relationship 
the  basis  of  the  system  of  instruction."  ^  In  the  latter  the  university, 
undivided  by  colleges  as  in  Germany  and  America,  made  'Hhe 
course"  the  point  of  departure,  resulting  in  the  greater  cultivation 
of  scholastic  than  of  social  ideals.  The  '^  universitizing  "  and  indeed 
democratization  of  the  student  life  in  the  old  universities  is  due  to 
many  factors.  The  enlargement  of  the  governmental  powers  of  the 
universities  and  of  their  endowments  increasing  the  number  of 
university  professorships  and  lectureships,  the  use  of  university 
laboratories  and  libraries,  as  well  as  the  intercollegiate  lectures,  are 
giving  a  conmion  basis  of  university  instruction  and  acquaintance 
over  and  above  those  of  the  college.  The  day  is  past  when  each 
college  provided  all  the  necessary  instruction  for  its  members  and 
each  was  independent  of  the  other  socially  and  in  athletics.  While 
each  college  has  the  advantage  of  its  own  small  clubs  of  all  kinds, 
and  of  its  athletic  teams,  there  are  now  the  greater  university  clubs 
for  every  sort  of  undergraduate  activity.  The  students  have  fos* 
tered  these  imiversity  societies  since  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  Oxford  Union  was  founded,  pri- 
marily for  debate.'  At  first  it  was  exclusive  in  membership.  It 
soon  became  the  intellectual,  social,  and  sporting  bond  of  union  of 
the  best  university  men.  Gradually  it  lost  its  exclusiveness.  In 
1902  Mr.  Corbin  wrote  that  the  glory  of  the  union  had  departed, 
and  attributed  it  to  a  response  of  the  union  to  the  strong  democratic 
impulse  which  had  entered  Oxford  and  caused  the  union  to  throw 
down  all  barriers,  virtually  receiving  any  man  to  membership.  It 
would  be  better  to  say  its  decline  in*  prominence  was  relative,  largely 
due  to  the  increase  of  other  student  organizations.  It  has  recently 
recovered  its  position,  aided  by  the  gifts  of  its  friends  and  the  en- 

>Corbio,  supra,  pp.  85-36.    Cf.  Ch.  I,  "Oxford.  Cambridge,  Darham,*'  pp.  16-18  and 

p.  248. 

'The  Union  Society,  Cambridge,  was  founded  flrst  In  1816.     It  now  has  more  than 

13,000  mcsnbera,  •(  whosi  2,000  are  la  realdencc. 
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largement  of  its  buildings.  Political  leaders  and  cabinet  ministers 
are  glad  to  lead  its  debates  on  living  issues.  It  and  the  sister  union 
at  Cambridge  have  become  the  pattern  of  student  unions  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world.^ 

The  preeminence  of  the  social  element  in  education  is  secured 
by  requiring  every  undergraduate,  with  some  exceptions,  to  be  a 
member  of  a  college  which  selects  its  membership  as  much  upon 
personal  inquiry  and  social  introduction  as  upon  intellectual  tests. 
The  family  and  the  later  "  public  school "  house  life  are  perpetuated. 
The  upper  and  lower  classmen,  the  masters,  and  some  of  the  tutors, 
reside  within  the  college  buildings,  which  are  secluded  by  their 
walls  and  locked  gates  protecting  their  ^'  quads,"  or  courts,  and  gar- 
dens. All  dine  together  in  the  great  hall  and  have  their  conmion 
rooms  for  the  dons  and  likewise  for  the  students.  Each  college  in  its 
own  chapel  continues  daily  family  worship,  attendance  upon  which 
has  been  compulsory,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  answering  roll  call. 
The  transition  to  voluntary  attendance  is  now  being  made,  a  number 
of  colleges  having  abolished  compulsion  within  the  last  10  years, 
though  keeping  a  record  of  attendance.  In  addition  to  the  regu- 
lations and  discipline  of  each  college  for  its  students,  there  are  the 
university  regulations.  The  student  has  a  duality  of  social  life  and 
of  obligations  in  the  college  and  the  university  like  those  of  the 
boy  subject  to  the  discipline  of  his  home  and  the  laws  of  the  State.* 
The  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  situation  is  found  in  the  pur- 
pose of  the  college  to  build  character  and  to  make  gentlemen  as  well 
as  to  teach,  reinforced  by  the  university's  traditional  theory  that 
undergraduates  are  in  statu  pupUlari.  Many  of  the  mediaeval  regu- 
lations, which  included  even  oaths  of  secrecy  and  corporal  punish- 
ment, have  disappeared.  But  it  is  still  considered  desirable  to  retain 
restrictions,  of  which  but  a  few  relics  survive  in  American  colleges. 
A  few  illustrations  from  Cambridge  will  serve:*  When  a  student 
'^  matriculates "  he  signs  his  name  to  a  promise  to  observe  the 
statutes  and  ordinances  of  the  university  and  to  be  subject  to  its 
authorities.  He  is  required,  if  not  in  a  college  or  hostel,  to  reside 
in  "  licensed  lodgings,"  or  at  least  in  a  place  approved  by  the  Uni- 
versity's Lodging  House  Syndicate.  The  lodging-house  keeper  signs 
an  agreement  which  virtually  requires  him  to  enforce  the  residential 
regulations  of  the  colleges.  For  example,  he  agrees  to  lock  the  outer 
doors  at  10  o'clock  at  night  and  to  make  a  weekly  report  upon  the 
students'  observance  of  regulations.  NoncoUegiate  students  are 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  the  members  of  a  college,  and  are 

»Cf.  p.  247. 

s  Of.  Ch.  I,  "  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham/'  pp.  18,  27,  40. 

>Ct  "A  CompendlDm  of  University  Regnlatlons  for  the  Use  of  Persons  In  Statu  PupU- 
lari.*' Cambridge  University  Press,  1918.  Of.  Regnlatlons  for  Women,  Ch.  VIII, 
•*  Women's   Colleges,"    p.    104. 
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under  the  supervision  of  a  censor  appointed  by  the  Lodging  House 
Syndicate  in  place  of  a  college  tutor. 
Under  the  title  of  '*  discipline,"  the  first  requirement  is  to  wear — 

proper  academical  dress  in  decent  order  and  in  proper  manner  at  all  uniyersity 
lectures  and  examinations  *  *  *,  in  the  unlyersity  church,  the  senate 
house,  and  the  library ;  at  all  times  on  Sundays  in  the  streets,  and  every  eve- 
ning in  aU  parts  of  the  town. 

A  fine  may  be  imposed  for  smoking  in  the  streets  or  riding  a 
bicycle  while  wearing  academical  dress,  a  rule  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance. 

A  student  is  forbidden  to  drive  "tandems"  or  "four-in-hand" 
carriages.  On  Sunday  he  may  not  drive  any  vehicle  without  the 
written  permission  of  his  tutor.  He  may  not  keep  and  use  any 
motor  vehicle  within  the  precincts  without  obtaining,  upon  the 
permission  of  his  tutor,  a  license  from  the  university.  He  is  for- 
bidden to  have  dealings  with  any  money  lenders  or  to  contract  large 
debts  without  the  knowledge  of  his  tutor.  Any  tradesman  to  whom 
any  person  in  statu  pupUlari  becomes  indebted  to  an  amount  exceed- 
ing $25  is  required  to  notify  the  college  tutor,  and  the  tradesman 
is  bound  to  send  to  the  tutor  on  each  quarter  day  a  statement  of 
the  whole  amount  owing  from  a  pupil.  The  tradesman  violating 
the  rule  is  liable  to  be  "  discommuned,"  i.  e.,  he  is  forbidden  to  deal 
with  any  pupil,  and  all  pupils  are  forbidden  to  trade  with  him. 

Leave  must  be  obtained  to  give  or  take  part  in  public  entertain- 
ments. Until  modern  times  attendance  at  a  theater  was  forbidden, 
and  now  the  university  prescribes  the  parts  of  the  house  to  which 
students  may  be  admitted. 

A  student  must  present  a  certificate  that  he  can  swim,  if  he  is  to 
use  a  boat  on  certain  parts  of  the  river. 

These  specimens  give  an  impression  of  the  minutiae  of  social 
regulations,  which,  it  is  fair  to  add,  are  administered  with  discretion. 
They  supplement  the  fundamental  regulations  of  any  violation  of 
morality  and  decorum.  In  passing  it  may  be  said  different  pro- 
fessors tell  me  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  morals.  They 
roughly  estimate  that  one-half  the  students  now  take  water  instead 
of  beer  or  wine  as  formerly.  The  university  cooperates  with  the 
college  authorities.  In  practice,  the  tutor,  to  whom  a  limited  number 
I  of  students  is  assigned,^  stands  in  loco  parentis,  and  the  "caution 

I  money  "  deposited  by  the  pupil  upon  matriculation  adds  a  property 

I  restraint  to  personal  sanctions. 

Conversations  with  American  Rhodes  scholars  in  Oxford  and 
with  teachers  who  have  had  experience  in  both  American  and  Eng- 
lish colleges,  tend  to  support  the  opinion  expressed  by  an  American 

1  B.  g.,  at  Trinity  a  tutor  la  aUowed  42  penalonera  and  6  alzars. 
89687"— Bull.  16—17 ^16 
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at  Oxford:  ^'On  the  whole,  I  would  say  that  the  restrictions  of 
college  life  in  England  are  far  less  dangerous  than  the  absolute  free- 
dom of  life  in  an  American  college."  ^ 

The  multiplicity  of  colleges  and  college  clubs  has  not  diminished 
the  attention  given  to  athletics.  Each  college  has  its  series  of 
athletic  clubs  for  boating,  cricket,  football,  lawn  tennis,  hockey,  golf, 
and  field  spoils.  The  captains  and  secretaries  of  all  the  clubs  call 
on  the  freshmen  to  see  what  they  can  do.  The  collegiate  system  gives 
opportunity  for  the  intercollegiate  sports  and  training  for  the  uni- 
versity teams.  A  college  is  rated  by  the  number  of  "  firsts  "  it  takes 
in  scholarship  and  the  number  of  "  blues  "  it  takes  in  the  "  varsity  " 
games.  Even  in  the  obituaries  of  England's  greatest  men  promi- 
nence is  given  not  only  to  the  "  firsts "  and  priz^  but  also  to  their 
athletic  honors  taken  in  their  undergraduate  life. 

The  score  or  more  of  colleges  at  each  of  the  universities,  the  zeal 
of  the  college  athletic  clubs,  the  habitual  devotion  of  the  student's 
afternoon  to  the  playing  field,  and  the  Englishman's  inbred  love 
of  sport,  cause  the  students,  practically  universally,  to  engage  in 
athletics.  The  contrast  is  great  compared  with  the  American  uni- 
versity, which  produces  a  few  athletic  champions  out  of  a  limited 
number  of  athletes.  The  English  have  hundreds  of  students  en- 
gaged, but  all  just  below  the  champion  standard.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  universities  as  a  whole  for  athletics  is  modem.  Intervarsity 
meetings  were  not  established  until  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  is  freedom  to  play  with  nonuniversity  organiza- 
tions and,  to  an  American,  a  striking  absence  of  faculty  and  other 
regulations.  In  1914  the  introduction  at  Oxford  of  certain  re- 
strictions with  reference  to  age  for  participation  in  matches  was 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  Bhodes  scholars  of  riper  years.  The 
universal  British  spirit  of  the  amateur  and  of  sportsmanship  safe- 
guard against  the  intrusion  of  professionalism  and  the  American 
overseriousness  in  playing  to  win. 

Out-of-door  games  from  boyhood  have  made  the  spacious  playing 
field,  possibly  aided  by  the  climate,  a  substitute  for  the  gymnasium. 
Compulsory  physical  training  is  practically  unheard  of.  This  is  not 
only  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  games,  but  of  the  spirit  of 
voluntaryism  which  so  characterizes  the  British  people  that  they 
have  raised  the  greatest  volunteer  army  in  the  history  of  wars. 

Military  training  is  a  recent  instance  of  voluntaryism  in  British 
schools  and  universities.  It  is  closely  allied  with  physical  training 
and  the  social  life  of  undergraduates.  In  the  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts  throughout  the  United  States  it  has  long 
been  compulsory  by  statute.    An  agitation  to  make  it  so  in  British 

iCorblB,  fltiprm,  p.  60. 
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universities  caused  a  battle  of  ^^fly  sheets'^  in  Cambridge  shortly 
before  the  war.  Proposals  in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After^  advocating  making  military  instruction  compulsory  by 
act  of  Parliament  for  a  B.  A.  degree  in  British  universities  were 
urged  for  consideration  by  the  Cambridge  senate  in  a  fly  sheet  signed 
by  over  1,700  members.  It  was  opposed  by  some  150  resid^it  mem- 
bers, if  the  university  were  to  act  by  its  own  authority.  The  out- 
break of  the  war  has  given  a  pause  to  the  discussion,  but  has  brought 
into  prominence  the  history  and  value  of  the  officers'  training  corps 
in  the  schools  and  imiversities.  After  the  Boer  War  the  war  office 
took  advantage  of  the  interest  of  the  students  in  military  training, 
particularly  in  the  universities,  and  provided  a  system  of  granting 
them  commissions.' 

In  1907  Lord  Haldane,  then  secretary  of  state  for  war,  arranged 
that  the  University  Volunteer  and  School  Cadet  Corps  should 
become  contingents  of  the  new  officers'  training  corps. 

The  primary  object  of  the  officers'  training  corps  is  to  provide  students  at 
school  and  universities  with  a  standardized  measure  of  elementary  training, 
with  a  view  to  their  eventually  applying  for  commissions  in  the  special  reserve 
of  officers  or  the  territorial  force.' 

These  ^^ university  candidates"  for  commissions,  averaging  some 
three  years  older  than  the  boys  from  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich,  are 
granted  18  months'  seniority.  They  have  to  pass  examinations  in 
six  subjects — strategy  and  military  history,  tactics,  military  engineer- 
ing, topography,  military  law  and  administration.  The  movement 
was  so  successful  that  by  1911,  16,000  cadets  were  present  at  the 
royal  review  of  the  officers'  training  corps  by  the  King  at  Windsor. 

In  1912  the  University  of  London  recognized  for  the  first  time 
military  science  as  an  optional  subject  in  the  courses  for  the  B.  A. 
and  B.  S.  degrees. 

The  officers'  training  corps  have  sent  thousands  of  volunteers  into 
the  present  war  and  are  regarded  as  a  chief  source  of  supply  to  meet 
the  terrible  loss  of  officers.*  Surely  the  lesson  from  British  experi- 
ence is  not  to  multiply  West  Points,  but  to  make  more  efficient  the 
military  departments  in  American  colleges  and  universities. 

A  series  of  "War  and  Peace  Societies"  was  being  established  in 
the  universities  just  before  the  war,  but  avowedly  not  inimical  to 
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^No.  445,  Mar.,  1014,  pp.  682,  passim,  "The  Universities  and  Military  Training;*'  cf. 

Schools  and  Military  Training,"  The  Times,  Bd.  Sup.,  Feb.  1,  1015. 

*Cf.  Peterson,  W.  0.,  **  Military  Training  in  the  University,"  University  Magazine, 
Apr.,  1914,  Montreal,  pp.  292-805. 

*  Regulations  for  Officers*  Training  Corps,  U.  K.,  pub.  with  army  orders,  Apr.  1,  1912. 

*The  total  numbers,  approximately,  serving  in  the  British  forces  (reported  in  the 
Year-Book  of  the  Universities  of  the  Empire,  June,  1015),  from  the  staffs  of  instruction 
of  the  universities  and  colleges  In  GreKt  Britain  and  Ireland,  1,185;  from  the  student 
bodies,  17,436,  inclusive  of  the  officers'  training  corps;  including  graduates.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  alone  have  sent  about  20,000, 
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the  officers'  training  corps.  The  objects  of  the  societies  are  to  diffuse 
information  ''  with  regard  to  the  economic  futility  of  armed  aggres- 
sion, to  consider  the  problem  of  defense,  and  means  of  settling  inter- 
national disputes  without  war.'^ 

A  sign  of  the  democratization  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  the 
life  of  the  present  Prince  of  Wales  at  Oxford  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  his  grandfather,  King  Edward,  when  Prince  of  Wales. 
King  Edward  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  democratic  life  of  an 
undergraduate.  He  did  not  have  undergraduate  rooms  in  Christ 
Church.  He  wore  a  special  gown.  When  he  entered  the  room  at 
a  public  function,  like  a  debate  at  the  union,  everybody  rose.  The 
present  prince  in  1914  closed  two  happy  years  of  ordinary  under- 
graduate life,  coming  up  like  any  other  '^  fresher."  He  had  no 
special  privileges;  no  distinction  in  treatment,  dress,  or  address  was 
made  between  him  and  the  other  students.  He  was  content  to  play 
football  with  the  college  second  eleven,  to  become  a  private  in  the 
officers'  training  corps,  and  in  ^'  eights  week  "  to  be  simply  an  earnest 
follower  of  the  boat  from  the  towpath. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  called  attention  to  the  change  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  nobility  since  his  time  as  an  undergraduate,  when  a 
nobleman,  though  a  '^  fresher,"  was  seai:ed  at  the  high  table  and  had 
precedence  over  fellows  and  scholars.  At  Cambridge  the  chief 
vestige  of  the  former  distinction  of  rank  is  that  a  nobleman  pays  a 
matriculation  fee  of  $75  as  over  against  a  fellow-commoner's  $50. 

The  war,  which  h«s  more  than  "  literally  decimated "  the  univer- 
sities, furnishes  an  opportunity  .for,  if  it  will  not  compel,  a  new 
order  of  things.  Already  the  provost  of  one  of  the  colleges  has 
issued  a  plea  to  the  dons  to  initiate  a  greater  simplicity  and  economy 
in  living  and  a  greater  industry.^ 

The  university  publications  estimate  the  total  expenditure  of  a 
student  within  the  short  collegiate  year  of  about  20  weeks  at  from 
$750  to  $800.  It  is  possible,  by  the  most  rigorous  economy  and  by 
foregoing  much  that  makes  university  residence  of  value,  to  reduce 
the  expenditure  to  $425  or  $450.  It  is  evidently  desirable  and  in 
no  way  extravagant  to  spend  $1,000.  The  Bhodes  scholars  therefore 
find  the  $1,500,  which  are  supposed  to  cover  all  the  expenses  for  a 
year  of  52  weeks,  including  traveling,  none  too  much. 

The  call  to  the  simplification  of  life,  to  less  expensive  living,  and 
greater  industry  in  the  old  universities,  and  the  increased  devotion  to 
university  activities  over  and  above  those  of  the  colleges,  are  evi- 
dences of  the  approximation  of  the  student  life  to  that  of  the  Scotch 
and  new  universities.  The  latter  universities,  in  turn,  seeing  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  former  with  their  collegiate  residences  and  social 
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regulations,  are  seeking  to  provide  facilities  for  the  corporate  student 
life.  Without  exception  they  are  now  encouraging  the  erection  of 
halls  of  residence  or  hostels.  Without  exception  each  one  of  them 
has  at  least  one  such  place,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasmg 
through  private  benefactions.  The  first  building  is  generally  for 
young  women,  and  then  for  training  college  students,  in  order  to 
receive  grants  from  the  board  of  education.  The  authorities  are 
attempting  to  create  the  atmosphere  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  resi- 
dential college  without  its  expensiveness.  One  of  the  latest  examples 
is  the  city  of  Leeds  new  training  college.  The  site  is  a  90-acre  park 
in  the  suburbs,  conveniently  connected  with  the  city  and  the  uni- 
versity by  street  railway.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  great  central 
edifice  devoted  to  instruction,  flanked  by  three  men's  hostels  on  one 
side  and  five  women's  on  the  other,  with  their  adjoining  playing 
fields.  At  the  sides  and  back  are  houses  for  the  principal  and  vice 
principal,  laundry,  swimming  bath,  and  games  pavilion.  Each 
hostel  houses  60  students.  Each  has  a  common  room  and  dining  hall. 
Each  house  has  a  resident  tutor  who,  with  his  prefects,  some  of  them 
chosen  by  the  students  themselves,  maintains  the  discipline  of  th^ 
place.  Each  hostel  is  a  financial  unit,  for  which  its  matron  is  re- 
sponsible. In  the  center  of  the  college  building  is  a  large  hall,  with 
stage  and  organ,  about  which  are  grouped,  with  connecting  cloisters, 
the  rooms  devoted  to  instruction. 

Beading  is  working  out  and  applying  certain  principles  as  to  a 
residential  system  in  a  modern  university.  The  education  of  the 
student  by  association  with  his  fellow  students  is  made  a  factor 
equal  to  his  study  and  his  class  work.^  The  hall  of  residence  is  con- 
sidered the  best  means  for  this  purpose,  but  certain  conditions  are 
important.  The  hall  should  accommodate  between  50  and  100  stu- 
dents. If  there  are  less  than  50,  the  right  sort  of  people  are  not 
likely  to  meet  one  another.  If  there  are  over  100,  there  is  danger 
of  some  becoming  hermits.  Hostels  should  not  be  occupied  by  par- 
ticular classes  of  students,  or  exclusively  by  those  entering  with  the 
same  training,  or  contemplating  the  same  career.  To  do  so  is  to 
miss  the  opportunity  of  broadening  the  students'  outlook.  The  hos- 
tel tends  to  establish  a  standard  in  such  matters  as  those  of  food, 
clothes,  and  manners.  A  standard  of  plain  living  so  desirable  for 
society  in  this  age  becomes  a  necessity  in  the  new  universities,  bound 
to  make  the  higher  education  more  accessible  and  less  expensive. 
Even  so,  the  hostel  may  be  more  expensive  than  living  at  home  or 
in  lodgings.  The  additional  cost  is  justifiable  in  the  course  of  a 
modem  education,  just  as  the  more  costly  laboratory  method  of 

*Cf.  tTre,  P.  N.,  "A  Residential  Uniyenity/'  Unlveralty  College,  Beading,  Twenty-flnt 
anniyeraary,  1918,  pp.  26-37. 
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instruction  is  worth  more  than  textbook  teaching.  Each  hall  is 
in  charge  of  a  warden,  as  a  rule  a  member  of  the  teaching  staflf, 
who  is  responsible  for  discipline  and  management.  The  relation- 
ship between  students  and  staff  are  furthered  by  the  residence  of 
some  of  the  teachers,  besides  the  warden,  who  are  not  concerned 
with  the  government  of  the  hall.  A  point  is  made  of  having  a 
spacious  site  and  garden  for  each  hall,  and  that  they  shall  be  acces- 
sible to  the  college. 

The  cost  of  board  and  lodging  in  these  hostels  for  the  academic 
year  of  30  weeks  ranges  from  $160  to  $250.  The  college  fees  are 
$100.*  The  total  cost  for  each  academic  year  to  the  student  runs 
from  $325  to  $425,  which  is  the  approximate  cost  at  the  Scotch  and 
new  universities. 

The  Scotch  and  new  universities  somewhat  recently  have  devel- 
oped a  system  of  approved  lodgings.  Most  of  them  require  regis- 
tered students  not  living  with  relatives  or  friends  or  in  a  hall  of 
residence  to  reside  in  these  lodgings,  concerning  which  the  univer- 
sity has  satisfied  itself  as  to  the  sanitary  and  other  conditions.  Or- 
^inarly  a  member  of  the  staff  acts  as  supervisor  of  lodgings.  In 
addition  to  the  residential  facilities,  these  universities  have  arrived 
at  other  arrangements  for  promoting  corporate  life  which  are  almost 
identical  in  all  of  them. 

The  first  of  these  arrangements  is  the  Students'  Representative 
Council,  which  has  spread  from  Scotland,  where  it  originated  in  1884 
at  the  tercentenary  of  Edinburgh  University.*  The  consciousness 
of  student  membership  and  activity  in  a  university  had  been  kept 
more  alive  in  Scottish  than  in  other  universities  by  the  continuance 
of  the  election  of  a  rector  by  them.  This  first  council  was  organized 
to  aid  in  the  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  university  and 
incidentally  to  keep  within  limits  the  usual  student  demonstrations 
in  university  ceremonials.  The  other  Scotch  universities  formed 
councils  and  the  four  secured  official  status  from  the  university 
commissioners  of  1889.  The  concerted  action  of  the  councils  led  to 
the  annual  Scottish  interuniversities  conference,  followed  under  an 
impulse  from  Manchester,  since  1903  by  the  annual  British  students' 
congress. 

The  regulations  to  make  the  students'  representive  council  thor- 
oughly representative  of  every  section  of  the  student  body  vary  in 
different  universities.  Glasgow  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  At 
first  the  students  in  each  faculty  elected  the  same  number  of  rep- 
resentatives and,  in  addition,  the  various  university  societies  were 

^  The  total  fees  for  the  whole  coarse  for  the  B.  A.  average  at  the  six  new  uniyersities. 
$296:  for  the  B.  Sc,  $350;  for  B.  Bng..  $506;  for  B.  Med..  $710;  Scotch  universities 
about  the  same ;  Cambridge,  for  B.  A.,  $465 ;  for  M.  B.,  $685. 

•  Ct  Ch.  IX,  '*  Organisation  and  Administration  of  UnlTersities/'  p.  159. 
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directly  represented.  Experience  soon  taught  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  council  was  increased  by  disfranchising  the  societies  and  by 
giving  a  larger  number  of  representatives  to  the  upper-class  men. 
At  present  the  representatives  are  elected  by  the  men  and  women 
separately  and  apportioned  among  the  faculties  roughly,  according 
to  the  number  of  students  in  them.  In  addition,  there  are  repre- 
sentatives at  large,  eight  men  and  four  women,  elected  by  the  general 
body  of  men  and  of  women,  respectively.  The  editor  of  the  uni- 
versity magazine  is  an  ex  officio  member.  The  total  number  of  rep- 
resentatives is  71.  The  dze  of  the  council  makes  it  necessary  to 
carry  on  its  work  by  committees.  Besides  the  standing  committees 
of  the  council,  there  is  a  grand  committee  fer  and  from  each  faculty. 
The  functions  of  the  council  are  in  all  the  universities — 

to  afford  a  recognized  means  of  communication  between  the  students  and  the 
university  authorities ;  to  represent  the  students  in  such  matters  as  affect  their 
interests ;  to  promote  academic  and  social  unity  among  the  students. 

An  ordinance  of  the  universities  (Scotland)  act  of  1889  gave  the 
council  the  right  to  petition  "the  senatus  academicus  with  regard 
to  any  nnatter  affecting  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  the  university," 
also,  to  petition  the  university  court  with  regard  to  any  other  mat- 
ter affecting  the  students.  The  success  of  the  councils  has  assured 
their  permanence  and  establishment  widely  in  the  university  world. 
The  Scotch  rectors  confer  with  the  councils  before  they  appoint 
their  assessors  in  the  university  court.  Major  changes  in  the  cur- 
riculum even  have  been  due  to  the  representations  of  councils. 

Ordinarily  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  a  students'  council  has  been 
the  formation  of  "a  students'  union,"  everywhere  found  to  be  a 
most  efficient  means  of  promoting  corporate  life.*  Commodious  and 
expensive  btiildings,  erected  by  funds  raised  by  graduates  and  stu- 
dents, are  now  to  be  found  in  practically  all  these  universities.  They 
provide  facilities  for  reading,  writing,  dining,  games,  and  accommo- 
dation for  numerous  college  societies  who  desire  to  make  the  build- 
ings their  headquarters.  Commonly,  membership  of  the  union  is 
open  to  present  and  former  students,  to  graduates,  and  to  the  author- 
ities and  staffs  of  the  institution,  upon  the  payment  of  annual  or 
life  subscriptions.  As  a  rule  a  union  is  managed  by  present  and 
former  students  by  means  of  a  committee  of  management.  There 
are  separate  students'  unions  for  women.  In  many  cases  subscription 
to  the  university  union  is  compulsory  on  students  and  carries  with 
it  membership  of  the  various  athletic  clubs.  Sometimes  the  union 
has  also  the  management  of  the  athletic  grounds  and  sports,  as  well 
as  of  the  social  entertainments. 

Students'  societies  and  clubs  of  every  kind  abound.  While  the 
organization  of  them  requires  the  permission  of  the  university  au- 

>Ct   pp.   289-240. 
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thorities,  this  is  given  with  the  greatest  freedom.  Opportunity  is 
given  for  propaganda  of  every  kind. 

Thus  the  corporate  life  is  diversified,  made  tolerant,  and  kept  keen 
intellectually.  The  great  movements  of  the  day  seek  a  university 
connection,  which  keeps  the  universities  in  contact  with  the  social 
movements  of  the  world  and  prepares  the  way  for  a  university 
leadership  of  them.  An  instance  is  the  Christian  Union.  There 
are  some  150  of  these  unions  in  all  the  universities  and  almost  all  the 
colleges  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  are  affiliated  to  the 
student  Christian  movement,  which  is  in  turn  one  of  the  15  national 
movements  which  together  form  the  World's  Student  Christian 
Federation,  with  a  membership  of  150,000  present  students. 

The  total  absence  of  college  Greek-letter  fraternities  is  not  due  to 
opposition  to  them,  but  probably  in  no  small  part  to  the  existence  of 
hostels  and  approved  lodgings  and  in  the  older  universities  of  the 
separate  colleges  with  their  social  features.  The  numerous  ephem- 
eral clubs,  as  well  as  the  permanent  ones,  largely  supply  the  place  of 
the  fraternities. 

Arrangements  for  giving  advice  to  students  have  been  multiplied. 
Within  six  or  seven  years  at  Cambridge  "  supervisors  of  studies  "  or 
"  directors  of  studies  "  ^  have  been  appointed  by  the  masters  and  fel- 
lows of  colleges.  A  supervisor,  say  in  natural  science  or  in  history, 
takes  men  for  an  hour  a  week  for  informal  and  private  advice.  Glas- 
gow has  appointed  "official  advisers  of  studies."  In  Liverpool  the 
dean  of  each  faculty  in  his  function  as  an  adviser  of  students  is  sup- 
plemented by  departmental  tutors.  The  arrangement  is  a  voluntary 
one  on  the  part  of  both  tutor  and  student.  At  Leeds  each  student  is 
advised  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  proposes  to  work. 
In  all  the  universities  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  personal 
contact  of  the  teacher  with  the  student  in  all  his  interests. 

The  spirit  of  the  old  and  now  of  the  new  British  universities  to 
educate  the  student  by  the  corporate  life  no  less  than  by  the  intel- 
lectual life,  which  was  conserved  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  older 
American  colleges,  but  almost  lost  in  the  newer  institutions  through 
the  influence  of  the  German  university,  has  been  revived  in  America, 
notably  by  the  examples  of  Princeton  and  Chicago. 

>Ct  Ch.  X,  "Untveraity  Offlcers/*  pp.  174-175. 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  TEACHING. 


University  extension  in  the  sense  of  the  universities  carrying 
higher  education  to  adults  has  had  an  unparalleled  succe^  in  Eng- 
land. The  progress  of  the  movement  has  been  remarkable.  Instituted 
by  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1873,  adopted  by  Oxford  in  1878, 
with  the  work  of  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching,  which  was  founded  in  1876,  taken  over  by  the  reconsti- 
tuted University  of  London  in  1900,  these  three  universities  are  the 
world-wide  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  movement.^  Taking  Oxford 
alone,  some  half  miUion  persons  have  attended  the  courses  given  in 
nearly  40,000  lectures  by  over  200  lecturers.  Nearly  30,000  students 
have  been  examined. 

The  original  form  of  university  extension  teaching  has  not  de- 
clined in  England  as  it  has  in  the  United  States.  The  characteristic 
features  of  the  lecture  system  at  local  centers,  with  a  class  following 
the  lecture,  the  setting  of  paper  work  and  a  final  examination,  have 
been  maintained.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  evolution  of  a  series  of 
certificates.'  Honors  also  are  awarded  and  university  privileges 
granted  in  rare  cases,  like  exemption  from  the  entrance  examination 
and  the  reduction  by.  one  year  of  the  period  of  residence  for  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts. 

No  small  secret  of  the  flourishing  of  university  extension  lectures 
has  been-  the  arousing  of  local  interests  and  the  organization  of  per- 
manent local  centers.  Not  only  was  a  local  imiversity  extension 
society  organized,  consisting  of  annual  subscribers,  entitled  to  lec- 
ture tickets,  but  also  a  local  students'  association.  The  objects  of 
the  association  have  been  to  assist  students  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  lectures  by  means  of  meetings  and  of  a  students'  library, 
and  to  promote  the  social  side  of  the  work. 

» Cf.  Chs.  I,  "  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham/'  pp.  20,  87 ;  III,  "  University  of  London," 
p.  72 ;  TV,  "  The  New  or  ProTlnclal  UnlyersltleB/'  pp.  104-105,  107,  109. 

'  Terminal  certificate  after  examination  on  a  coarse  of  10  or  12  lectures ;  sessional 
certificate  on  a  course  of  24;  sessional  certificate  in  honors;  afllliation  certificate  (or 
higher  certificate  of  systematic  study)  for  a  sequence  of  96  lectures  plus  examinations; 
▼ice  chancellor's  certificate  and  affiliation  certificate  plus  examination  In  elementary 
math«matica  and  two  languages. 
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An  important  step  has  been  the  recognition  by  the  university  of 
a  university  extension  center  as  an  affiliated  center.  By  the  scheme 
of  affiliation,  courses  of  instruction  in  sequence  are  provided,  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  three  years,  and  including  not  less  than  96 
lectures  and  classes.  These  courses  afford  opportunities  not  only 
for  general  culture  for  adults  but  also  for  preparation  of  students 
intending  to  proceed  to  the  university.  An  "  affiliation  certificate  " 
with  its  privileges  at  the  university  may  be  obtained.  At  this  point 
we  observe  a  development  of  university  extension  by  which  it  be- 
came the  parent  of  municipal  colleges,  some  of  which  have  become 
the  great  provincial  or  new  universities*  The  humbler  widely  scat- 
tered municipal  colleges,  in  addition  to  being  "affiliated  centers," 
are  schools  of  science,  technology,  commerce,  and  domestic  science, 
with  day  departments.  They  prepare  for  the  intermediate  examina- 
tion of  the  University  of  London  in  arts,  science,  engineering,  and 
for  preliminary  scientific  medical  examinations,  as  well  as  for  civil 
service  examinations.  They  come  near  fulfilling  the  early  dream 
of  university  extension  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  by  William 
Dell,  master  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  who  urged 
the  establishment  of  universities  or  colleges  in  every  great  town, 
and  that  "  it  may  be  so  ordered  that  the  youth  may  spend  some  part 
of  the  day  in  learning  or  study  and  the  other  part  of  the  day  in 
some  lawful  calling." 

The  real  secret  of  the  success  of  university  extension  was  found 
when  the  movement  not  only  went  outside  the  university,  but  re- 
turned to  carry  on  its  work  within  the  university.  The  university 
spirit  in  the  instruction  is  maintained  among  the  widely  scattered 
affiliated  centers  and  colleges,  not  only  by  the  sending  out  of  uni- 
versity teachers,  but  also  by  gathering  in  a  goodly  number  of  the 
Students  from  the  centers  at  the  "  summer  meetings  "  in  the  universi- 
ties themselves.  These  summer  meetings  have  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  extension  system.  The  meeting  of  1915  at  Oxford,  the 
nineteenth  of  the  annual  meetings,  held  generally  alternately  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  though  owing  to  the  war  not  enrolling  the 
usual  1,000  students,  was  full  of  enthusiasm  and  gave  proof  of  the 
vitality  of  the  movement  The  subject  of  study,  "The  Genius  of 
Ancient  Greece  and  its  Influence  on  the  Modem  World,"  chosen 
long  before  the  war,  was  treated  profitably,  with  its  reflections  of 
present-day  problems  as  regards  peace  and  war,  the  individual  and 
the  State,  and  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  Despite 
the  war  the  summer  meetings  at  other  universities  were  not  omitted. 
In  the  summer  meetings  no  attempt  is  made  to  open  all  departments 
of  instruction.    Different  fields  are  selected  in  different  years.    This 
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makes  intensive  study  possible,  and  avoids  to  a  certain  degree  the 
superficiality  often  attributed  superciliously  to  extension  work. 

The  next  stage  in  university  extension  was  marked  by  the  found- 
ing of  Ruskin  College  at  Oxford,  followed  by  an  agitation  to  estab- 
lish a  workingman's  college,  incorporated  in  the  university.  These 
were  first  fruits  of  the  desire  to  gather  the  most  promising  univer- 
sity extension  students  within  the  fold  of  the  university,  and  of  a 
notion,  implicit  in  university  extension  from  the  days  of  Mark  Pat- 
tison,  that  the  university  should  admit  to  its  benefits  "  a  class  which 
has  hitherto  been  excluded  by  social  position  or  income."  A  sym- 
pathetic atmosphere  at  Oxford  welcomed  Ruskin  Hall,  now  Ruskin 
College,  an  institution  still  not  officially  attached  to  the  university. 
The  opening  of  the  college  was  trebly  significant.  Prof.  York  Pow- 
ell, a  representative  of  the  group  of  reformers  within  the  university, 
presided.^  Representatives  of  some  300,000  workpeople  were  present, 
indicating  the  event  as  one  of  "  the  most  remarkable  efforts  of  the 
British  labor  movement."  The  date,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  George  Washington,  in  1889,  was  chosen  by  the  founder,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Vrooman,  an  American  citizen,  that  the  college  might  have  the 
same  birthday  as  Washington  in  order  to  perpetuate  one  of  its  ideals, 
that  it  should  be  a  link  between  Britain  and  America. 

This  was  the  first  residential  institution  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
education  of  adult  working-class  students,  who  were  to  use  the 
knowledge  they  acquired  there  "  in  order  to  raise  and  not  to  rise  out 
of"  the  class  to  which  £hey  belong.^  The  college  has  flourished 
since  1910,  when,  in  reaction  against  an  unacademic  use  of  the  col- 
lege for  a  special  propaganda,  the  present  principal  was  appointed, 
and  the  government  placed  in  the  control  of  a  council  elected  by 
labor  organizations  advised  by  a  consultive  committee  of  educational 
experience.  In  1913,  on  the  birthday  of  the  college,  the  first  wing 
of  new  buildings  planned  to  accommodate  100  students  was  opened." 
Up  to  that  time  some  500  students  had  passed  through  the  college, 
and  over  9,000  students  had  taken  correspondence  courses.  Within 
the  three  preceding  years,  28  Ruskin  students  had  taken  the  exami- 
nation for  the  Oxford  diploma  in  economics  and  political  science, 
of  whom  26  were  successful  and  16  obtained  distinction.  In  1914 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  reception  of  the  first  woman  stu- 
dent at  the  college. 

»Cf.  Ch.  I,  "Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,"  p.  23. 

>  Bd.  of  Bdac.  Rep.  of  an  Inspectloii'  of  Rtukin  CoUege,  Apr.  21-26,  1918. 
■Baskin   CoUege,   Oxford,   Opening  of   New   Building  and  Unyelllng  of   the   Buxton 
Memorial,  Feb.  22,  1918,  Report  of  the  Proceedings. 
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Thoogh  temporarily  closed  in  1915  on  account  of  the  war,  one 
may  look  forward  witii  confidence  to  its  future ;  for,  in  the  words  of 
the  inspectors: 

The  snccem  of  the  college  as  an  educational  experiment  may  be  regarded  as 
established.  When  It  was  founded.  It  might  not  have  been  regarded  as  possible 
that  workmen  taicen  straight  from  industrial  occnpations  shoold  be  able,  after 
a  brief  and  belated  apprenticeship  to  learning,  to  enter  snccessfnlly  for  nnl- 
▼eraity  examinations.  Raskin  Ck>llege  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  educa- 
tional  possibilities  of  industrial  society.^ 

In  view  of  the  limited  scope  of  Buskin  College  and  the  report' 
of  the  working-class  education  committee  that  university  extension 
failed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  industrial  classes  on  account  of  the 
necessity  that  it  should  be  self-supporting,  Lord  Curzon  committed 
himself  in  1909  to  the  advocacy  of  founding  a  university  working- 
men^s  college.  His  idea  was  that  it  should  be  a  poor  men's  college, 
in  which  the  sons  not  only  of  artisans  but  of  tradesmen,  of  farmers, 
and  of  small  professional  men  should  commingle.  The  bond  of 
union  would  be  humble  means.    He  asserts : 

A  worse  disaster  could  hardly  befall  English  education  than  that  the  new 
universities  should  become  the  exclusive  resort  of  the  poor  and  unpolished  man 
and  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  be  reserved  for  the  rich  and  cultured.* 

• 

Members  of  the  proposed  college  were  to  be  matriculated  and  to 
have  the  enjoyment  of  all  university  privileges.  To  meet  their 
financial  necessities  they  would  not  be  expected  to  take  a  three  years' 
course  leading  to  a  degree,  but  to  take  a  diploma  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  A  candidate  would  be  at  liberty  to  remain  and  proceed  to  a 
degree.  The  college  would  remain  in  session  throughout  the  vaca- 
tion, and  the  total  cost  would,  if  possible,  be  not  more  than  $300 
per  annum.^  A  large  number  of  maintenance  scholarships  were  to 
be  attached  to  the  college,  which  Lord  Curzon  would  appeal  to  the 
richer  colleges  to  contribute.  He  also  sought  an  outside  benefactor 
to  build  and  endow  such  a  college.  No  response  has  been  made  to 
the  appeals,  and  the  entire  scheme  has  found  little  favor  in  any 
quarter  and  may  be  considered  dead.  Doubtless  the  war,  with  its 
resultant  retrenchments  in  all  the  colleges  and  readjustment  of  the 
^  classes  "  in  England,  will  bury  it. 

The  workers'  educational  association  represents  a  movement  for 
years  flowing  side  by  side  with  university  extension  and  at  length, 

1  Report  of  an  Inspection,  supra,  p.  18. 

■Report  of  a  loint  Committee  of  Unlvenlty  and  Working-<71a88  Representatiycs  on 
tht  Bdocatlon  of  Work-People,  Oxford,  1908 ;  cl  p.  258. 
*  Lord  Curson,  supra,  p.  67.    Of.  Ch.  I,  "  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,'*  p.  21« 
*At  Ruskin  College  the  collegiate  year  la  44  weeks  and  the  cost  |260. 
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in  1907-8,  joining  it  in  forming  tutorial  classes,  which  has  given  the 
latest  and  most  promising  development  of  university  extension. 
After  the  industrial  revolution  in  the  nineteenth  century  had  ^'  flung 
working  men  and  women  into  hastily  constructed  towns  "  the  thought- 
ful workers  of  England  utilized  adult  schools,  mechanic's  institutes, 
workingmen's  colleges,  and  the  university-extension  lectures.^ 

In  1903,  through  the  efforts  of  a  group  consisting  entirely  of 
trade-unionists  and  cooperators,  seconded  by  scholars,  a  national 
conference  was  held  at  Oxford.  ^^An  association  to  promote  the 
higher  education  of  workingmen,  primarily  by  the  extension  of  uni- 
versity teaching,"  was  formed.  Mention  was  also  made  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  school-continuation  system.  The  association  an- 
nounced its  hopes — 

to  coordinate  existing  and  to  devise  fresh  means  by  which  working  people  of 
all  degrees  may  be  raised  educationally,  plane  by  plane,  until  they  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  facilities  which  are  and  may  be  provided  by  the  uni- 
versities. It  is  a  missionary  organization  working  in  cooperation  with  education 
authorities  and  working-class  organizations.  It  is  definitely  nonsectarian  and 
nonpolitical. 

The  association  spread  rapidly  by  means  of  conferences  and  the 
organization  of  ^  local  associationa" 

In  1907,  after  a  second  national  conference  at  Oxford,  the  workers' 
educational  association  got  its  present  name.  A  discussion  of  ''  what 
Oxford  can  do  for  workpeople"  led  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
work  of  the  associati(m  and  ultimately  to  the  important  report  of  a 
^^  joint  committee  of  university  and  working-class  representatives  on 
the  education  of  workpeople."  ' 

At  the  same  time  the  first  experiments  on  the  lines  of  tutorial 
classes,  as  they  are  now  known,  were  tried  with  complete  success, 
at  Battersea  from  the  University  of  London  and  at  Sochdale  from 
the  University  of  Oxford.  These  classes,  with  which  every  university 
and  every  university  college  in  England  and  Wales  is  now  associated, 
in  1914  nmnbered  158  and  contained  about  3,500  working  men  and 
women  pledged  to  a  three  years'  course  of  serious  study  and  the  writ- 
ing of  12  essays  in  connection  with  each  year  of  the  course.  The 
classes  meet  once  a  week,  for  at  least  two  hours,  for  24  weeks  in  each 
year,  half  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  class  work.  The  number  in 
a  class  is  limited  to  32,  and  they  must  be  adults.  Among  the  condi- 
tions for  receiving  a  possible  grant  of  $150  for  each  year  of  the 

iMansbiidge,  Albert.  "University  Tutorial  Classes,  a  study  in  the  development  of 
higher  education  among  working  men  and  women,"  Longmans,  Gieen,  k  Co.,  1913  Of.  Ch. 
I,  "Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham/'  p.  20. 

«Ct  p.  262. 
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course  the  board  of  education  requires  representatives  of  a  university 
or  university  college  upon  the  body  supervising  the  class,  which  body 
must  be  responsible  for  the  framing  of  a  syllabus  and  the  selection 
of  a  tutor.  The  instruction  must  aim  at  reaching,  within  the  limits 
of  the  subject  covered,  the  standard  of  university  work  in  honors. 

Diplomas  and  degrees  are  not  asked  for,  and  much  is  made  of  the 
spirit  of  comradeship  in  the  classes.  The  practice  is  growing  of 
holding  week-end  meetings  and  summer  schools  at  the  universities 
to  which  the  members  of  the  tutorial  classes  resort  for  periods  from 
two  to  eight  weeks.  The  financial  support  accorded  to  tutorial 
classes  since  their  establishment,  and  to  summer  schools  in  connection 
with  them,  amounts  to  $187,700.^  The  tutorial  classes  have  been 
aided  not  only  by  traveling  libraries  loaned  by  the  universities,  but 
also  by  the  formation  of  a  students'  central  library. 

The  university  tutorial  classes  have  stood  the  test  of  the  war, 
though  diminished  by  enlistments.  Subjects  cognate  to  the  war  or 
arising  out  of  it,  judiciously  studied,  have  cultivated  the  "historic 
sense  and  steadied  men  in  the  midst  of  this  unprecendented  cat- 
aclysm." The  numerous  educational  classes  and  reading  circles  or- 
ganized by  the  Workers'  Educational  Association,  entirely  apart  from 
the  university  tutorial  classes,  show  the  permeation  of  the  associa- 
tion by  the  original  missionary  spirit  of  university  extension. 
Classes  and  lectures  have  been  held  in  rural  districts,  and  the  ideal 
presented  that  every  village  should  have  its  branch  of  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association.  Special  classes  for  women  have  been  multi- 
plied, especially  in  literature,  modem  history,  and  child  study. 
Under  the  impetus  of  the  war,  first  aid  and  home  nursing  have  been 
taken  up  to  reach  a  fresh  type  of  student. 

The  association  has  followed  the  soldiers  into  their  camps  with 
lectures  and  even  with  instruction  in  French.  They  have  instituted 
a  war-time  comradeship  committee.  Its  duty  is  to  organize  the 
supply  of  letters  and  magazines  to  those  at  the  front;  to  bring 
soldiers'  wives  together  for  educational  purposes ;  to  supply  talks  in 
convalescent  homes.  The  marvelous  growth  of  the  association,  its 
maintenance  in  the  crisis  of  war,  and  its  success  in  the  federation 
of  labor  and  learning,  mark  it  as  a  phenomenal  sign  of  the  times.^ 

*From  universities,  $87,200;  from  the  State,  |60,000 ;  local  education  authorities. 
$80,500;  sundrjr,  $10,000. 

>  In  1915,  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  association  has  173  branches,  2,409  afflU> 
ated  societies,  11,083  members,  and  9  daughter  associations  in  the  over-seas  dominions. 
The  affiliated  societies  include  902  trade-unions,  trade  councils,  and  branches,  383  co- 
operative committees,  841  adult  schools,  brotherhoods,  etc.,  16  university  bodies,  21 
local  education  authorities,  178  working  men's  clubs  and  institutes,  etc.,  61  teachers* 
associations,  148  educational  and  literary  societies,  59  classes  and  study  circles,  and  300 
various  societies,  mainly  of  workpeople.  (The  Workers'  Educational  Association. 
Twelfth  An.  Kept.  1915.)  Cf.  Kept,  of  the  Univ.  of  London  Joint  Com.  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Higher  Educ.  of  Working  People,  1909-1913,  Feb.,  1914.  Cf.  Education  and  the 
Working-Clasa  (Reprint  from  '*  The  Bound  Table,"  Mar.,  1914). 
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The  association  has  added  an  extension  to  university  extension 
which  has  more  thoroughly  democratized  the  latter,  and  is  linking 
up  a  system  of  national  education  around  the  universities.  The 
war  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  it  is  a  national  movement  and  has 
introduced  a  new  phase  in  adult  education.  University  extension 
followed  popular  technical  education  with  cultural  studies.  In  turn 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  social  sciences  in  the  period  of  social 
reform  in  England  since  the  opening  of  the  century.  The  war  has 
brought  home  to  the  mass  of  the  people  their  ignorance  of  inter- 
national affairs.  The  workers'  educational  association  and  uni- 
versity extension  have  been  quick  to  seize  this  opportunity  to  meet 
the  demand  for  instruction  in  modern  history  and  international 
politics. 

An  impetus  and  a  timely  help  in  the  higher  ranges  of  their  work 
will  be  given  by  the  newly  formed  "  Council  for  the  Study  of  In- 
ternational Relations,"  of  which  Viscount  Bryce  is  president,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Yorkshire  district  of  the  workers'  educational 
association  has  been  chosen  secretary.  The  present  crisis  and  the 
j>resent  stage  of  extra  mural  university  activities  give  new  force  to 
the  words  of  Bishop  Gore  at  the  Oxford  conference  in  1907,  when  he 
quoted  the  remark, "  The  great  function  of  the  universities  is  to  edu- 
cate the  governing  classes."  He  added,  ''  Everybody  who  has  eyes 
to  see  must  recognize  that  the  governing  classes  in  England  and  in 
other  countries  include,  and  that  continually  in  a  broader  and  in- 
tenser  form,  those  who  work  with  their  hands."  Mr.  Mansbridge 
prophesies,  "  The  universities  can  never  be  the  same  again.  Plato's 
contention  that  students  should  proceed  to  higher  study  after  ex- 
perience of  life  is  abundantly  reenforced  by  the  practice  of  tutorial 
classes."* 

The  importance  of  university  extension  and  an  indication  that 
the  spirit  of  it  poSvSesses  all  classes  appear  in  an  organization,  the 
Cavendish  Association,  correlative  among  the  "  upper  classes  "  to  the 
workers'  educational  association.  One  of  the  outcomes  of  the  cele- 
brations of  the  coronation  of  King  George  was  the  formation  of  the 
Cavendish  Club,  promoted  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  family ' 
name  it  took.  It  is  a  London  social  club  of  some  1,400  public-school 
and  university  men  whose  main  objects  are  to  encourage  its  members 
to  devote  their  leisure  time  to  some  form  of  social  service  and  to 
bear  witness  to  the  Christian  spirit  as  its  motive  force.  In  1913  it 
was  proposed  to  found  a  Cavendish  Association  along  similar  lines. 

^Mansbridge,  nupra,  p.  125 
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An  appeal  was  made  to  public-school  and  university  men  by  means 
of  meetings  throughout  the  country  to  form,  at  important  centers, 
branches  of  the  association  to  impress  upon  the  men  their  responsi- 
bilities  as  citizens  in  the  matter  of  national,  civic,  and  social  service. 
A  suggestive  list  of  opportunities  for  social  service  was  circulated, 
leaving  every  man  without  excuse  for  not  finding  in  his  own  locality 
that  special  piece  of  work  for  which  he  might  be  adapted.  Planted 
just  before  the  war,  this  association  has  not  had  time  to  take  deep 
root,  but  it  exists  in  suspended  animation.  The  association  is  but 
one  of  many  similar  enterprises,  like  college  settlements,  which  reflect 
a  sense  of  a  national  need  of  what  Arnold  Toynbee  called  a  *"'  citizen 
education." 

University  extension  is  coming  to  the  larger  meaning  that  an 
obligation  is  laid  upon  the  university  graduate,  as  well  as  upon  the 
university  teacher,  to  supply  the  community  with  some  form  of  intel- 
Jigent  social  service.  There  is  a  steady  approximation  toward  Mark 
Pattison's  dream  that  ''  the  ideal  of  a  national  university  is  that  it 
should  be  coextensive  with  the  Nation;  it  should  be  the  common 
source  of  the  higher  (or  secondary)  instruction  for  the  community.'' 
To-day  the  demand  of  the  workingmen,  which  can  but  perpetuate 
tiniversity  extension  and  which  is  full  of  hope  for  democracy,  is  for 
something  more  than  ^^bread-and-butter"  education.  It  is  a  call 
for  a  liberal  or  humane  education  which  is  not  so  much  ^^  a  means  of 
livelihood  as  a  means  of  life."  The  earlier  day  has  passed  when 
Principal  Dale  truly  said,  "  The  working  classes  were  not  ready  for 
what  the  universities  had  to  give,  and  the  universities  did  not  know 
vi'hat  the  working  classes  wanted." 

The  great  war  has  revealed  that  the  United  States  has  many  of 
the  problems  of  England.  University  extension  may  aid  in  solving 
some  of  them.  Many  American  institutions  transplanted  it  in  its 
original  form,  and  some  have  developed  it  in  very  practical  ways, 
but  in  others  interest  in  it  has  declined.  May  it  not  be  well  to  come 
again  to  the  English  f  ountainhead  ?  Fortunate  as  Americans  esteem 
themselves  in  the  absence  of  social  classes,  and  in  the  accessibility 
and  inexpensiveness  of  collegiate  education,  may  there  not  be  search- 
ings  of  heart,  if  a  due  proportion  of  the  children  of  laboring  people 
are  in  the  colleges,  and  if  the  colleges  are  disseminating  the  spirit  of 
humane  education  in  their  university  extension  operations?  Are  the 
graduates,  individually  and  collectively,  spreading  the  university 
spirit  in  social  service  or  tending  to  become  an  aristocracy  of  learn- 
ing? Are  they  in  their  college  associations,  fraternities,  and  clubs 
planning  for  more  than  their  own  social  enjoyment?  Are  they  recog- 
nizing their  obligations  to  serve  the  public  in  church  apd  state?    The 
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American  workingman  has  had  faith  in  his  schools  and  has  trusted 
especially  the  colleges  and  universities.  Ha&  not  the  time  come  for 
the  labor  organizations  to  strengthen  their  membership  and  particu- 
larly their  leadership  by  courses  of  study  conducted  in  connection 
with  these  institutions  with  the  impartial  spirit  of  truth  believed  to 
be  preserved  in  them?  May  not  these  organizations  assure  the 
perpetuation  of  the  federation  of  labor  and  of  higher  learning  in 
America? 

89687**— BuU.  16—17 ^17 
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Table  6. — UniverHty  of  London  Institutions  for  Instruction  ond  Besearchf 

IdlS-U-     {See  Ch.  III.) 

[The  first  flares  after  the  names  indicate  the  number  of  "Appointed  and  recogniied 
teachers "  or  in  group  (c)  of  institutions  of  "  Recognised " ;  the  weond  flgures 
the  number  of  "  internal  students.*'  The  letters  indicate  the  faculties  in  which  coonei 
may  be  taken  by  "  Internal  students/'  as :  A.,  arts ;  T.,  theology ;  L.,  laws ;  M.,  medi- 
cine; Mu.,  music;  B.,  science;  B.,  engineering;  Ec,  economics.] 

<a) 

CoUeges  Incorporated  in  the  Universitif, 

University  College — 87;  694;  A.,  L.,  M.,  8.,  B.,  Be 
King's  College — 64;  461;  A.,  L.,  M.,  8.,  B. 
King's  College  for  Women — 18;  67;  A.,  8. 

Other  Institutions  Belonging  to  the  UniverHty, 

Goldsmiths'  College.      (See  group   (c).) 

Brown  Animal  Sanatory  Institution — 0;  0. 

Physiological   Laboratory — 3  ;   1 ;   8. 

Francis  Galton  Laboratory  for  National  Eugenics — 0;  0. 

(b) 

BohooU  of  the  UniverHty, 

Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology — 40 ;  341 ;  8.,  19. 
Royal  Holloway  College — 17;  148;  A.,  8. 
Bedford  College  for  Women — 26;  202;  A.,  M.,  8. 
East  London  College — 25;  407;  A.,  8.,  E. 
London  School  of  Economics — 26 ;  316 ;  A.,  L.,  8.,  B. 
South-Eastem  Agricultural  College,  Wye — 4;  21;  8, 
Westfleld   College— 10 ;   58;   A.,   8. 
London  Day  Training  College — 4 ;  37 ;  A. 
New  College,  Hampstead — 5 ;  36  ;  T. 
Hackney  College,  Hampstead — 6;  14;  T. 
Regent's  Park  College — 3;   10;   T. 
King's  College,  Theological  Department — 10 ;  40 ;  T. 
Wesleyan   College,   Richmond — 3 ;   2 ;  T. 
St.  John's  Hall,  Highbury.;  4;  10;  T. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Medical  School — 38;  211;  M.,  8. 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Medical  School — 36;  04;  M. 
Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School — 23 ;  13 ;  M. 
Guy's  Hospital  Medical  School — 35;  180;  M.,  8. 
St.  George's  Hospital  Medical  School— 26 ;  1 ;  M. 
London  Hospital  Medical  College — 42;  161;  M.,  S. 
Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School— 28;  60;  M. 
Charing  Cross  Hospital  Medical  School — 18;  4;  M. 

London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  (Royal  Free  Hospital) — 21;  140;  M.,  8. 
University  College  Hospital  Medical  School — 24;  72;  BC 
King's  College  Hospital  Medical  School — 26;  8;  M. 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School— 31 ;  60;  M.,  8. 
London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine — 10 ;  0. 
lister  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine — 7 ;  8 ;  8. 
Royal  Army  Medical  College — 0;  0  (others  average  70). 
Royal  Dental  Hospital  and  London  School  of  Dental  Surgery — i ;  0. 
Naval  Medical   School  of  the  Royal  Naval   College,   Greenwich — 0;  0   (others   aver- 
age  80). 

(o) 

Institutions  Having  Recognized  Teachers, 

University  of  London,  (Goldsmiths'  College — 15;  73;  A.,  8. 

Battersea  Polytechnic — 18;   100;  A.,   8. 

Birkbeck  College — 32:  350;  A.,  M.,   S..  Ec. 

City  of  London  College — 4;  0  (other  students,  2,261). 

Finsbury  Technical  College — 2;  0  (other  students,  177). 

Jews'   College — 4  ;   15  ;   A. 

Northampton  Polytechnic   Institute — 10 ;   14  ;  B. 

Northern  Polytechnic   Institute — 10;  65;  A.,  8.,  B. 
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Royal  Veterinarj  College — 6;  14;  8. 
Sir  John  Cass  Technical  Institute — 6;  18;  S. 
Soath-Western  Polytechnic  Institute — 16;  115;  A,,  S.,  Jfl. 
West  Ham  Municipal  Technical  Institute — 11 ;  66 ;  A.,  S.,  B. 
Woolwich  Polytechnic — ^7;  0;  S.,  B. 
Maria  Grey  Training  College-— 4;  23;  A« 
8t  Mary's  College,  Paddington — 3 ;  14 ;  A. 
Mary  Datchelor  Training  College — 8;  7;  A. 
Borough  Boad  College,  Isleworth — 1 ;  0  (other  students,  140), 
St.  John's  College,  Battersea — 1;  0   (other  students,  160). 
St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea — 1;  0. 
Royal  Academy  of  Music — 6;  0   (other  students,  671). 
Royal  College  of  Music — ^10;  0  (other  students,  over  400). 
Trinity  College  of  Music — 6;  6  (other  students,  644). 
Guildhall  School  of  Music— 3;  0  (other  students,  2,200). 
Bethlem   Royal   Hospital — 2. 

Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest — 14 ;  0. 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children — 16;  0  (other  students,  270). 
National   Dental  College — 4;  0   (other  students,  40). 

National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic — 15;  0   (other  students,  60). 
Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital — 11;  0  (other  students,  65). 
School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain — ^2;  0    (other 
students,  77). 
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Table  15.— jRan^e  of  aalarieM.     (See  Ch.  XI,  p.  185.) 

UNIVBBSITIB8. 

ABERDEEN.    Professora,  |8»000-$6,600 ;  lecturers,  1250-2.125;  assistants,  |250-$1,000. 

BIBMINGHAM.  Chairs :  1  at  $1,500 ;  8  at  $2,500 ;  10  at  $8,000 ;  1  at  $8,250 ;  1  at 
$8,500 ;  2  at  $3,750 ;  3  at  $4,000 ;  2  at  $4,250 ;  1  at  $5,000 ;  assistants  and  other 
members  of  teaching  staff,  1  at  $650 ;  1  at  $650 ;  22  at  $750 ;  2  at  $800 ;  3  at  $875 ; 
1  at  $900 ;  16  at  $1,000 ;  2  at  $1,250 ;  1  at  $1,375 ;  8  at  $1,500 ;  2  at  $2,000. 

BRISTOL.  The  salaries  of  the  staff  vary  up  to  a  masimum  of  $8,250.  In  the  Merchant 
Ventarers'  CoIIecre  salaries  vary  up  to  $2,175. 

CAMBRIDGE.  Professors,  usually  $3,000-$3,500 ;  readers,  usually  $1,500 ;  lecturers  and 
demonstrators,  $25O>$l,000.  Often  all  these  fixed  amounts  are  Increased  by  certain 
fees  and  college  privileges. 

DURHAM.  Durham  Colleges:  Professo.rs  and  lecturers,  $1,000-$2,500 ;  other  members 
of  staff,  $175-$1,600.  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle:  Professors,  $2,500-$8,000 ; 
lecturers  and  heads  of  departments,  $750-$2,000;  demonstrators,  $600--$650.  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  Newcastle :  19  professors,  4  lecturers,  and  8  demonstrators ;  salaries 
vary  from  $52.25-$3,750 

EDINBURGH.  Chairs.  $3,000-$8,000 ;  lecturers,  $105-$3,000;  assistants  or  demon- 
strators, $80-$l,500.  Heriot-Watt  College:  Professors,  $2,500-$3,000 ;  lecturers  in 
charge  of  departments,  $l,500-$2,000 ;  assistant  professors  and  other  members  of 
staff,  $400-$l,125 ;  lecturers  and  Instructors  for  evening  classes  six  months'  winter 
session,  $10O-$750. 

GLASGOW.  Professors,  $2,500-^6,000;  lecturers,  $l,000>-$2,000 :  assistant  lecturers, 
$50<>-$750.  Royal  Technical  College:  Professors,  $2,125-$3.500 ;  lecturers,  $1,000- 
$1,625;  other  members  of  staff,  $500-$1,000.  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  Col- 
lege :  Professors,  $2,500 ;  lecturers,  $750-$  1,500 ;  other  members  of  staff,  $400-$750. 

LIYERPOOU  Professors,  $2,500-$5,000,  with  a  share  of  fees;  guaranteed  minimum, 
$3,000;  lecturers  in  charge  of  departments,  $l,250-$2,000,  with  a  share  of  fees; 
assistant  lecturers  and  demonstrators,  $375-$750. 

LONDON.  Professors  (full  time),  $3,00O-$o,000 ;  principal,  $10,000;  readers,  $500- 
$1,500 ;  lecturers  pro  rata  for  work  done ;  other  members  of  clerical  and  official  staff, 
$7.25  per  week  to  $4,000  per  annum.  East  London  College :  Professors,  $2,000- 
$3,000;  lecturers,  $800-$l,750;  assistant  lecturers  and  demonstrators,  $250-$l,250. 
Goldsmiths*  College:  Vice  principals  of  training  department  (men)  $3,000,  (women) 
$2,650 ;  heads  of  engineering  department  and  school  of  art,  $2,000  each ;  lecturers, 
$1,000-$1,750  (men),  $800-$l,250  (women)  ;  physical  instructress,  $750;  assistants 
in  domestic  subjects,  manual  instruction,  etc.,  at  various  salaries.  Imperial  College: 
Professors  in  charge  of  departments,  $5,000-$6,250 ;  professors  not  in  charge  of 
departments,  $3,000-$4,500 ;  assistant  professors,  $1,500-$2,500 ;  lecturers,  $1,000- 
$1^00 ;  demonstrators,  $750-^1,000 ;  assistant  demonstrators,  $500-$600 ;  in  each 
appointment  to  a  professorship  pension  and  salary  specially  considered  and  deter- 
mined. Kings  College  for  Men  and  Women :  Professors,  $1,750-$5,000 ;  assistant  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers,  $l,000-$2,750 ;  assistant  lecturers  and  demonstrators,  $750- 
$1,000;  Junior  assistants  and  demonstrators,  $500.  School  of  Economics:  Pro- 
fessors or  lecturers,  $3,000 ;  readers,  $1,500 ;  part-time  lecturers,  from  a  small  fee 
U  $2,500.  University  College:  Professors,  $2,000-$5,000 ;  readers,  from  $1,500; 
lecturers,  two-thirds  of  fees',  varying  from  $125-$1,000 ;  assistant  professors .  and 
demonstrators,  $250-$l,750. 

MANCHESTER.  (Victoria)  :  Professors,  $2,500-$7,500,  including  a  share  of  fees ;  lec- 
turers (independent),  $1,500;  lecturers  under  direction  of  professor,  $1,000-$2,500 ; 
senior  assistant  lecturer  or  demonstrator,  $750-$000;  Junior  assistant  lecturer  or 
demonstrator,  $750.  Municipal  School  of  Technology:  Professors,  $2,000-$3,500 ; 
lecturers,  $l,250-$2,500 ;  assistant  lecturers,  $600-$l,250. 

OXFORD.  Professors,  $4,500-$5,000 ;  readers,  usually  $1,500,  with  additional  fees; 
tutors;  usually  $1,000  and  additional  fees. 

ST.  ANDREWS.  Professors,  $2,750-$8,750 ;  lecturers.  $500-$l,750;  assistants,  $500- 
$1,000.  Dundee:  Professors,  $2,00(i-$3,000 ;  lecturers,  $750-$l,500;  assistants  and 
demonstrators,  $500-$1,000. 

8QBFFIELD.     Professors,  $2,000-$5,500 ;  lecturers  and  demonstrators,  $500-$l,750. 

INDEPENDENT  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES. 

KXETER  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE.     Professors,  $  1,250-$  1, 800 ;  lecturers,  $530-$l,175. 
NOTaiNGHAM  UNIVERSITY  COIXEG^     I^rofessors   (heads  of  department;*),  $1,550- 

$8,625 ;  lecturers  and  demonstrators,  $650-$1,400 ;  evening  lecturers  and  occasional 

class  professors  paid  by  hour  or  term. 
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READING  UNIYBRSITT  COLLEGE.  Eleven  professora,  $1400-$2370;  several  per- 
mitted to  do  ouUIdc  work ;  lecturers,  |750-$1,750 :  assistant  lecturers,  |500~f  750 ; 
teachers,  $126-$500;  laboratory  aaslstant,  |200-$450;  laboratory  boys,  |75-$200; 
all  members  of  staflP  are  paid  by  fixed  stipends  except  certain  music  teachers. 

SOUTHAMPTON  HABTLBT  UNIVBRBITY  COLLEGE.  Professors,  $1,250-41,760;  1 
professor,  $2,000 ;  lecturers,  $700-$1,000 ;  1  lecturer  $1,125. 

WOMEN'S  COLLEGES. 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE,  LONDON.  Professors,  $3,000;  lecturers,  $2,000;  part-time  lec- 
turers, $1500 ;  assistant  lecturers,  $825-$l»000 ;  assistants  and  demonstrators,  $600- 
$760. 

GIRTON,  CAMBRIDGE.     Lecturers  are  paid  by  tbe  hour  for  the  teaching  given. 

KINGS  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN.     See  under  London. 

LADY  MARGARET  HALL,  OXFORD.  Professors,  $750  guaranteed  (always  exceeded). 
A  guaranty  of  $750  is  given  to  the  resident  members  of  teaching  staff. 

NEWNHAM,  CAMBBIDGE.  Lecturers,  $600-$800,  with  board  and  lodging  and  pension, 
and  fees  for  teaching  given  over  the  minimum  salary ;  other  members  of  staff,  $600- 
$800,  with  board  and  lodging  and  pension. 

ROTAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.  Professors,  $3,000;  lecturers,  $600  mini- 
mum, with  board  and  residence. 

ST.  HILDA'S  HALL,  OXFORD.  Principal,  $1,000,  with  board  and  residence;  house 
bursar,  $375,  with  board  and  residence;  tutors  and  lecturers,  $750-41f000;  tutors 
have  a  fixed  salary  of  $250,  with  board  and  residence  and  a  guaranty  of  $500  if 
tuition  fees  do  not  reach  that  sum. 

ST.  HUGH'S  COLLEGE,  OXFORD.  Principal,  $625 ;  vice  principal,  $325 ;  teachers  and 
lecturers,  $400-$1,250 ;  teachers  are  paid  according  to  the  time  they  give. 

SOMERVILLE  COLLEGE,  OXFORD.  Tutors,  $  1,000-$  1,500 ;  a  tutor  has  a  guaranteed 
minimum  salary  of  $600,  with  board  and  residence.    This  sum  always  exceeded. 
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Aberdeen,  Unlyerslty  of.  See  University  of 
Aberdeen. 

Aberystwyth  University  College,  State  aid, 
190. 

Advanced  study  and  research  wlthoat  grad- 
uate schools,  214-222. 

Advisory  committees,  university  organisa- 
tion, 179. 

Agricultural  colleges  and  schools,  130-147; 
statistics,  270-272. 

Agricultural  education.  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, 06. 

American  colleges,  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
English  universities,  27-28. 

American  State  universities,  influence  of 
Scotch  universities,  49. 

American  universities,  oflice  of  president, 
180. 

Anderson  University,  Scotland,  136. 

Applied  science,  instruction,  205-213. 

Armstrong  College.  Bee  University  of  Dur- 
ham. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, 29. 

Arnold,  Thomas,  and  university  reform,  28. 

Art  instructions,  plea  for,  in  dvic  universi- 
ties, 106-107. 

Australia,  universities,  ofllcers,  177. 

Bedford  College,  London,  education  of 
women,  148,  150;  professors'  salaries, 
276. 

Birbeck  College,  London,  136. 

Birmingham,  University  of.  See  University 
of  Birmingham. 

Bristol,  University  of.  Bee  University  of 
Bristol. 

Brown  Animal  Sanatory  Institution,  Lon- 
don, 85. 

Bryce,  Lord,  on  Scotch  universities,  46;  on 
value  of  university  education,  17. 

Cambridge,  University  of.  Bee  University 
of  Cambridge. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford  Schools  EJzamlnation 
Board,  work,  227-231. 

Carnegie  trust,  and  universities  of  Scot- 
land, 48-64;  leaving  certificate  exami- 
nation, 226-227. 

Cheltenham  ladies'  College,  work,  149. 

Chonlstry,  study  at  University  of  Leeds,  123. 

Civic  universities,  statistics,  267.  Bee  also 
Provincial  unlveralties  and  University 
of  London. 

"Civic"  university,  defined,   103-105. 

Coeducation,  development,  155-156. 

College,  definition,  130;  technical,  136- 
138;  women,  148-158,  273-274.  Bee 
aUo  Agricultural  colleges,  Technical  col- 
leges, ete. 


College  and  university,  definitions,  26. 

Coordination  of  institutions,  England  and 
Scotland,   195-204. 

Curricula,  English  and  Scottish  universi- 
ties, 282-238. 

Curson,  Lord,  on  activities  of  Oxford,  40; 
on  reforms  at  Oxford,  21-25. 

Dean,  office  of,   175. 

Degrees,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  234 ;  Scot- 
tish and  English  universities,  217-218. 

Dentists*  act  (1878),  208. 

Dollinger,  on  university  education  in  Eng- 
land, 83. 

Draper,  A.  S.,  on  American  and  English 
universities,  28. 

Dundee  College,  coordination  of  institu- 
tions, 195. 

Durham,  University  of.  'Bee  University  of 
Durham. 

Economics,  instruction,  England,  82. 

Edinburgh,  University  of.  Bee  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

Educational  departments,  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish universities,  211-212;  University  of 
Edinburgh,  64. 

Egyptology,  department,  University  Col- 
lege, London,  76. 

Engineering  education,  England,  79-80; 
Scotland,  59-60.  Bee  also  Professional 
education. 

England,  coordination  of  institutions,  195- 
209;  higher  education,  18-45;  provin- 
cial universities,  102-129;  State  aid  to 
universities,  190-192,  194. 

England  and  Wales,  agricultural  educa- 
tion, 141-147. 

Entrance  examinations,  substitution  for 
"  responsions,"  Oxford,  22. 

Eugenics,  teaching,  86. 

Examinations,  223-281. 

Exeter  University  College,  professors*  sala- 
ries, 275. 

Faculty,  universities  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, 182-189. 

Farnell,  L.  B.,  on  advanced  study  and  re- 
search work,  221 ;  on  provisions  for  the 
faculty  in  Scottish  universities,  184. 

Fellowships,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  31-32. 

Forestry,  importance  of  Instructions,  146. 

Francis  Galton  Laboratory  for  National  Eu- 
genics, London,  86. 

Oirton  College,  Cambridge,  148,  152;  pro- 
fessors' saUriea,  276. 

Glasgow,  University  of.  See  Univcfrsity  of 
Glasgow. 

Goldsmith's     College,     London,     activities, 
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Hadow,  W.  H.,  on  Durham  tTniTerslty,  44. 

Haldane,  Lord,  on  corporate  spirit  of  unl- 
▼eralty  life,  17. 

Hartley   UnlTerslty   College,   Southampton, 
England,  181. 

Heberden,  Vice  Chancellor,  on  Talue  of  anl- 
Terslty  education,  17. 

Heriot-Watt  College,  137;  cooperation  with 
University  of  Edinburgh,  198-199. 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  on  study  of  science,  206. 

Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology, 
London,  activities,  78-82. 

Independent  university  colleges,  statistics, 
268-269. 

King's  College  for  Women,  London,  origin 
and  work,  77-78,  155. 

Lady    Margaret    Hall,    Oxford,    professors* 
salaries,  276. 

Leeds,    University   of.     Bw  University   of 
Leeds. 

Legal   education.     See  Professional  educa- 
tion. 

Liverpool,   University   of.     See   University 
of  Liverpool. 

London,  University  of.    See  University  of 
London. 

London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science,  activities,  82-84. 

London    School   of   Medicine    for    Women, 
founded,  151. 

McCormlck,  Sir  William,  on  secondary  edu- 
cation, 54. 

McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada,  office 
of  visitor,  174. 

Manchester,  University  of.     Bee  University 
of  Manchester. 

Mason,  Sir  Joalah,  on  scientific  teaching  to 
artisans,  116. 

Mason's  Science  College,  merging  into  Uni- 
versity of  Birmingham,  206. 

Medical  education.    Bee  Professional  educa- 
tion. 

Medical  school.  University  of  Edinburgh,  63. 

Merton  College,  Oxford,  ancient  model,  19. 

Military  science,  instroction,  243. 

Music,  education,  212. 

Newnham    College,    Cambridge,    professors' 
salaries,  276. 

Nottingham  University  College,  Exeter,  Eng- 
land, 181 ;  professors'  salaries,  275. 

OlBcers,  university,  170-181. 

Officers'  training  corps,   Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, 243. 

Oxford,  University  of.     See  University  of 
Oxford. 

Oxford   and   Cambridge   Schools   Examina- 
tion Board,  work,  227-231. 

Pensions,  universities  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, 185-169. 

President,  office  of,  American  oniversities, 
180. 

Professional  education,  205-218. 

Provincial  universities,  England,  102-129; 
statistics,  267. 

Queen  Margaret  College,  Glasgow,  activities, 
154-155. 

Queen's  College,  London*  first  woman's  col- 
lage, 148-140. 


Reading  University  College,  professors'  sal- 
aries,  276. 

Rector,  office  of,  Scotch  universities,  174- 
175. 

Research  work  without  graduate  schools, 
214-222. 

Roseberry,  Lord,  on  distinctive  character  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  33;  on  Scotch 
universities,  46. 

Royal  Albert  Memorial  University  College, 
Exeter,  England,  131. 

Royal  College  of  Science,  London,  79. 

Royal  HoUoway  College,  origin  and  activ- 
ities, 150-151 ;  professors'  salaries,  276. 

Royal  School  of  Mines,  London,  79. 

St.  Andrews,  University  of.  Bee  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews. 

St  Hilda's  Hall,  Oxford,  professors'  sala- 
ries, 276. 

St.  Hugh's  College,  Oxford,  professors* 
salaries,  276. 

Salaries,  professors  and  instructors,  uni- 
versities of  England  and  Scotland,  185, 
275-276. 

Scholarships,  Oxford  University,  30-31. 

School  certificate  examinations,  228. 

Science,  applied,  study,  205-213. 

Scotland,  agricultural  education,  139-141; 
coordination  of  institutions,  195-204. 

Scotland  (universities),  46-66;  office  of 
rector,  174-175;  organisation,  167-168; 
provisions  for  the  faculty,  184 ;  State 
aid,  190-192;  statistics,  260-261. 

Scottish  history  and  literature,  chair. 
University  of  Glasgow,  59. 

Secondary  education,  training  of  teachers, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  211. 

Secondary  schools,  importance,  29. 

Seeley,  J.  R.,  on  civic  universities,  104-105. 

Sheffield,  University  of.  Bee  University  of 
Sheffield. 

Somerville  College,  Oxford,  tutors*  salaries, 
276. 

Sonnenschein,  B.  A.,  on  instruction  in  art, 
106;  on  technical  education,  206. 

South  Africa,  university  commission,  re- 
port on  organization  of  universities,  163. 

Southampton  Hartley  University  College, 
professors'  salaries,  276. 

State  aid  and  visitation,  universities  of 
England  and  Scotland,  190-194. 

Student  life,  English  and  Scotch  universi- 
ties, 239-248. 

Students'  representative  councils,  246. 

Students'  settlement.  University  of  Glas- 
gow, 69. 

Tanner,  Dr.,  on  value  of  education  at 
Cambridge,  17. 

Teachers,  training  for  public  elementary 
schools,  211. 

Teachers*  Registration  Council,  organisa- 
tion and  work,  210-211. 

Technical  college,  definition,  136. 

Technical  colleges  and  schools,  13^138, 
270-272. 

Technological  Instruction,  02. 
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Theological  edncatlon,  women  entitled  to 
teach,  157.  See  aleo  Professional  educa- 
tion. 

Thwlng,  C.  F.,  on  dlstlnctlTe  character  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  33-84. 

Tlllyard,  A.  I.,  on  actlrltles  of  Cambridge, 
40. 

*  Universities,  England  and  Scotland,  statis- 
tics of  professors*  salaries,  275-276;  or- 
ganisation and  administration,  169^169. 
See  also  Colleges. 

University  College,  London,  72-76. 
Unlyerslty  College,  Reading,  England,  131, 

13a-135. 
University  colleges.  Independent,   130-135. 
University  education,  valae  of,  17-18. 
University  extension,  teaching,  92-93,  249- 

257. 
University  of  Aberdeen,  origin  and  activi- 
ties, 61-63 ;  professors'  salaries,  275. 
University  of  Birmingham,  and  Mason's 
Science  College,  206;  origin  and  activi- 
ties, 116-119 ;  professors'  salaries,  275. 
University  of  Bristol,  officers,  172;  origin 
and  activities,  127-129;  professors'  sala- 
ries, 275. 
University  of  Cambridge,  advanced  study 
and  research,  214-217;  agitation  for  re- 
forms, 25-26;  coordination  of  colleges 
ieee  Coordination  of  institutions)  ;  dis- 
tinctive character,  33-41 ;  extension 
work  (eee  University  extension  teach- 
ing) ;  fellowships,  31-32 ;  historical  In- 
flnences,  14-16;  history  and  labors, 
D-41 ;  officers,  170-173,  175-179  ;  organi- 
sation and  administration,  160-161,  166 ; 
pension  fund,  186-187 ;  professors'  sal- 
aries, 275 ;  provisions  for  the  faculty, 
182,  18e-187;  scholarships,  30-31; 
spirit  of  progress,  13 ;  statistics,  258- 
259 ;  student  life,  240-246 ;  value  of  ed- 
ucation, 17;  women,  148,  152. 
rnlversity  of  Durham,  coordination  of  in- 
stitutions, 195-197  ;  office  of  visitor,  173- 
174  ;  origin  and  activities,  41-45 ;  profes- 
sors' salaries,  275 ;  statistics,  258-259. 
University  of  Edinburgh,  cooperation  with 
Heriot-Watt  College,  198-199 ;  origin  and 
activities,  47,  63-66;  professors'  sala- 
ries, 275 ;  provisions  for  the  faculty, 
'  183;     students'    representative    council, 

,  246-247. 

i  University   of   Glasgow,   activities,   58-61; 

I  education    of    women,    154-155 ;    estab- 

}  llshed,  47;  professors'  salaries,  275. 

University  of  Leeds,  origin  and  activities, 

122-124. 
University  of  Liverpool,  origin  and  activi- 
ties, 119-122;  professors'  salaries,  275. 


University  of  London,  admission  of  women 
students,  151-152;  Brown  Animal  Sana- 
tory Institution,  85;  establishment,  67; 
examinations,  228;  Francis  Qalton  labo- 
ratory for  national  eugenics,  86; 
Goldsmith's  College,  8^88;  Imperial 
College  of  Science  and  Technology,  78- 
82;  King's  College,  77-78;  London 
school  of  economics  and  political  science, 
82-84;  organisation  and  administration, 
95-101,  162,  168-169;  physiological 
laboratory,  85-86;  professors'  salaries. 
276;  provisions  for  the  faculty,  183- 
185;  science  teaching,  210;  statistics, 
262-265;  University  College,  72-76. 

University  of  Manchester,  origin  and  ac- 
tivities, 112-116;  professors'  salaries, 
275. 

University  of  Oxford,  advanced  study  and 
research,  214-217;  coordination  of  col- 
leges (see  Coordination  of  institutions)  ; 
distinctive  character,  33-41 ;  entrsnce 
examinations,  substitutions  for  "  respon- 
slons,"  22;  extension  work  (see  Univer- 
sity extension  teaching)  ;  fellowships, 
31-82;  historical  influences,  14-16;  his- 
tory and  labors,  9-41 ;  officers,  170-173, 
175-179 ;  organisation  and  administra- 
tion, 160-162,  164,  166-167;  pension 
fund,  187-188;  professors'  salaries,  275; 
provisions  for  the  faculty,  182,  187; 
reforms,  21-25;  residential  colleges  for 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMnTAU 


1 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Waahinffton^  February  S,  1917. 

Sir:  Various  agencies  in  the  United  States  maintain  lists  of  col- 
legiate institutions  whose  graduates  are  given  certain  academic  or 
professional  privUeges.  Very  few  of  these  lists  have  received  wide- 
spread  publicity.  The  criteria  in  accordance  with  which  the  lists 
are  made  up  vary..  Consequently,  there  is  a  great  and  growing 
uncertainty  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "  recognized  "  or  "  ap- 
proved "  or  ^  accredited  "  college.  It  has  been  felt  that  a  compila- 
tion of  such  of  these  lists  as  are  prepared  by  public  or  nonsectarian 
agencies  will  be  useful  to  educational  officers,  and  in  the  end  will 
contribute  toward  the  establishment  of  more  definite  standards  for 
collegiate  work.  I  have,  accordingly,  requested  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  the 
bureau's  specialist  in  higher  education,  to  prepare  such  a  compilation, 
which  is  transmitted  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  imder  the  title  '' Accredited  Higher  Institu- 
tions." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Conmdaaianer. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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The  impression  prevails  that  there  exists  some  authoritative  classi- 
fication of  higher  institutions,  a  classification  which  has  behind  it 
the  sanction  of  the  Government.  It  is  true  that  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion prepared  in  1911  a  tentative  classification  of  colleges,  on  the 
basis  of  the  value  of  the  bachelor's  degree.  This  document  was  never 
formally  published,  and  no  effort  has  been  made  to  correct,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  current  changes  in  institutional  standards  and 
resources,  the  information  on  which  it  was  based.  There  is  no 
comprehensive  classification  of  collegiate  institutions  by  any 
governmental  agency. 

Classifications  appear  to  be  necessary  for  various  purposes,  how- 
ever, and  in  default  of  action  by  the  Government  those  groups  of 
educational  officials  who  need  them  have  been  forced  to  make  their 
own.  State  departments  of  education,  State  universities,  educational 
foundations,  voluntary  associations,  and  certain  of  the  larger  univer- 
fflties  which  maintain  graduate  schools,  as  well  as  church  boards 
of  education  and  other  denominational  bodies  have  for  some  years 
gradually  been  elaborating  lists  of  institutions  whose  standards  they 
are  willing,  as  the  result  of  special  information,  to  approve.  Prob- 
ably the  extent  to  which  this  process  has  been  carried  on  has  not 
been  generally  known.  The  facts  have  seemed  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education  to  be  worth  recording,  both  because  of  their  bearing  on 
an  important  phase  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  and 
for  the  assistance  of  educational  officers  who  deal  with  questions  of 
advanced  credits. 

Accordingly,  in  March,  1916,  the  Bureau  of  Education  issued  a 
general  inquiry  designed  to  secure  from  various  nonsectarian  agencies 
the  lists  of  collegiate  institutions  approved  by  each,  together  with 
statements  of  the  criteria  by  which  inclusion  in  each  list  is  deter- 
mined. The  material  submitted  in  response  to  this  inquiry  is  pub- 
lished herewith.  To  it  have  been  added  the  lists  already  in  print 
prepared  by  certain  widely  influential  organizations.  Each  list  is 
the  latest  one  which  had  been  issued  or  prepared  by  the  body  in 
question  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry.  A  few  lists  have  since  been  re- 
vised.   Owing  to  the  delay  attendant  on  securing  returns,  the  bureau 
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has  not  attempted  to  include  these  revisions,  however.^  The  bulletin 
represents  the  status  of  collegiate  accrediting  by  official  and  semi- 
official nonsectarian  agencies  as  late  as  April,  1916. 

PURPOSES  AND  PROGEDUBE  OF  ACGBBDrriNG  AGENCXBS. 

The  lists  represent  four  types  of  proced)ire  in  classification.  State 
universities  are  generaUy  under  the  necessity  of  defining  the  terms 
on  which  students  coming  from  other  collegiate  institutions  (as  a  rule 
from  institutions  in  the  same  State)  will  be  received.  Some  State 
universities  accredit  colleges  from  which  undergraduate  students  will 
be  accepted  on  transfer,  some  accredit  colleges  whose  graduates  will 
be  admitted  to  the  graduate  school  as  candidates  for  advanced  de- 
grees, and  some  accredit  colleges  on  both  bases.  Their  sources  of 
information  regarding  accredited  institutions  are  various.  More 
or  less  definite  knowledge  of  the  standards  of  colleges  in  the  home 
State  is  commonly  possessed  by  State  university  officials  as  the  result 
of  visits  to  these  institutions  and  of  past  experience  with  students 
who  have  been  transferred  from  them.  Where  a  State  university 
accredits  institutions  in  other  States,  it  is  customary  to  rely  on  the 
ratings  given  by  the  State  universities  of  those  States  or  by  some 
trustworthy  nonofficial  body. 

The  lists  of  institutions  accredited  by  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion contain  chiefly  the  names  of  universities,  colleges,  and  normal 
schools  whose  graduates  are  eligible  to  receive  certain  kinds  of 
teachers'  certificates  without  examination.  Generally,  departments 
of  education  accredit  only  institutions  in  their  own  States.  Some  of 
them  have  developed  more  or  less  adequate  machinery  for  inspecting 
these  institutions.  Some  depend  largely  on  reports  and  desultory 
information.  Where  the  attempt  is  made  to  cover  a  wider  territory 
than  a  single  State,  reliance  is  usually  placed  on  the  action  of  the 
accrediting  bodies  in  whose  bailiwick  the  institutions  in  question  are 
located.  There  are  certain  exceptions  to  this  method,  notably,  for 
example,  the  practice  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, which  conducts  a  painstaking  inquiry  into  the  standards  of  all 
institutions  wherever  situated  that  apply  for  rating.  (The  last 
printed  list  of  institutions  recognized  by  the  New  York  department 
of  education,  issued  in  1913,  is  not  published  here  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  under  careful  revision.) 

The  lists  prepared  by  volimtary  associations,  like  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  the  Asso- 

^Bxceptton  was  made  in  the  cases  of  the  lists  of  the  State  uolFerslties  ancl  edacatlon 
departments  of  the  following  States,  which  specially  requested  the  l^nrean  to  bring  their 
llato  op  to  data :  State  nntrersitles  of  Minnesota,  Texas,  Washington ;  adacattoa  depart 
meats  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Texas,  and  Washington, 
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dation  of  American  Universit^^  m^d  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  represent  an  effort  to  define  and 
to  elevate  higher  educational  standards  over  wide  areas.  They  are 
not  designed  primarily  to  determine  questions  of  credits  or  eligibility 
for  official  credentials,  although  this  may  be  a  seccmdary  object. 
Their  preparation  is  based  on  a  detailed  study  of  the  rtandards 
and  resources  of  4he  institutions  concerned. 

The  fourth  type  of  classification  is  exemplified  in  the  restricted 
membership  lists  of  certain  organizations,  like  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States.  Collegiate 
institutions  are  admitted  to  membership  in  these  bodies  only  when, 
upon  investigation  by  the  association's  officers,  they  are  found  to 
meet  the  prescribed  conditions  of  equipment,  support,  and  academic 
requirementsL  The  effect  of  this  land  of  classification  on  higher 
educational  standards  in  the  region  covered  by  the  association  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  tiiird  type  just  mentioned. 

COKTENTS  OF  THE  BtTLLETIK, 

Th^  bulletin  ip  divid^4  ^^^^  ^^^^  P^trts.  Part  I  contains  lists  of 
institutions  accredited  by  State  universities.  At  the  head  of  each 
list  the  purpose  for  which  the  institutions  included  in  it  are  ac- 
credited and  the  basis  of  approval. are  clearly  stated.  In  those  cases 
where  State  universities  have  no  formal  lists  of  accredited  institu- 
tioDS,  but,  in  judgiug  the  eligibility  for  advanced  rating  of  candi- 
dates frcon  other  ooUeges,  apply  definite  igtaiidard^  to  the  institutions, 
from  which  candidates  come,  those  standards  are  quoted.  If  a 
State  institution  has  i^o  regular  formal  procedure  with  reference 
to  students  coming  from  other  colleges,  that  fact  is  also  stated. 

Part  n  contains  lists  of  institutions  accredited  by  State  depart- 
ments of  education.  Each  list  is  l^ead^  by  an  outline  of  the  purpose 
and  basis  for  accrediting  adopted  by  tiie  department  in  question. 

Part  m  contains  lists  of  recognized  or  approved  colleges  prepared 
by  the  influential  voluntary  organizations  of  secondary  and  higher 
institutions  referred  to  above  and  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Not  all  the  voluntary  associations 
known  to  have  adopted  some  sort  of  academic  standards  to  test  eligi- 
bility for  recognition  or  for  membership  are  included  in  this  group, 
but  only  those  whose  sphere  of  operations  is  sectional  (in  the  sense 
of  covering  several  States)  or  national. 

A  secondary  purpose  of  the  bulletin  is  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
junior  colleges  have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  recognized  by  accrediting  agencies.  The  lists  of  accredited 
junior  colleges  are  therefore  presented  separately.  As  typical  of  the 
relationship  existing  between  junior  colleges  and  State  universities, 
the  plan  of  affiliation  adopted  by  the  University  of  Missouri  may  be 
cited. 
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An  examination  of  the  lists  as  a  whole  leads  to  certain  genefraliza- 
tions  in  regard  to  the  present  status  of  collegiate  classification  or 
standardization.  These  might  be  summarized  as  follows :  (1)  A  large 
number  of  agencies  are  now  attempting,  for  urgent  official  reasons, 
to  pass  on  the  standing  of  higher  institution&  (2)  A  great  yariety 
of  standards  is  applied.  The  criteria  imposed  by  some  of  the  classi- 
fying organizations  constitute  real  tests  of  collegiate  resources.  The 
reader  of  the  bulletin  can  in  most  cases  tell  from  the  summarized 
statements  at  the  beginning  of  the  lists  which  may  be  so  regarded. 
The  basis  for  classification  reported  by  several  of  the  classifying 
agencies,  on  the  other  hand,  is  yery  yague.  The  person  who  has 
intimate  knowledge  of  many  colleges  may  belieye  that  a  few  of  the 
lists  have  been  framed  partly  by  guesswork.  (8)  Such  standardiza- 
tion or  classification  as  has  been  attempted  is  for  various  purposes. 
(4)  There  is  a  tendency  for  a  local  standardizing  agency  (and  most 
are  local)  to  include  by  courtesfy  in  its  lists  of  recognized  institutions 
all  colleges  in  its  district  (5)  There  is  no  practical  consensus  of 
opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  that  much-talked-of  entity,  the  stand- 
ard college. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  material  in  this  bulletin  will  help  to  give 
point  to  future  considerations  of  this  important  subject,  by 
showing  at  least  what  is  the  present  practice  of  the  princiiiid 
standardizing  bodies.  It  is  realized  that,  nnmeroiis  as  the  lii9ts 
are,  some  classifying  organizations  may  have  been  omitted  from 
the  bulletin  aside  from  the  local  associations,  uniyersities  on  pri- 
vate foundations,  and  sectarian  boards,  which  were  omitted  by 
design. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  colleges  and  universities 
listed  in  this  bulletin  are  not  accredited  or  approyed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  Inclusion  in  this  bulletin  does  not  imply 
governmental  recognition.  The  Bureau  of  Education  makes  no 
attempt  to  rate  or  to  standardize  the  collegiate  institutions  of 
the  country. 


PART  I.— INSTITUTIONS  ACCREDITED  BY  STATE 

UNIVERSITIES. 

ATiABATirA. 

Recognition  of  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State  by  the  X7ni- 
yersity  of  Alabama  is  based  on  actual  knowledge  of  the  institutions' 
requirements  for  admission  and  graduation ;  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter of  their  equipment  and  faculty ;  and  the  opportunity  had  by  the 
uniyersity  of  testing  the  work  of  students  who  have  transferred  from 
these  institutions  to  the  university.  Students  so  transferring  are 
granted  full  credit  for  the  work  completed  at  the  institution  previ- 
ously attended,  provided  they  present  the  equivalent  of  a  high-school 
diploma  and  have  pursued  a  course  leading  to  a  standard  degree. 


Alabftma  Polyteclmic  Institute,  Auburn. 
Athens  Female  College,  Athens. 
Blrmlnghftm  College,  Birmingham. 
Howard  GoUege,  Birmingham. 


Judaon  College,  Marlon. 
Southern  Uniyersity,  Greensboro. 
Woman's  CoUege  of  Alabama,  Montgomery. 


ABIZONA. 

The  University  of  Arizona  does  not  have  a  list  ot  accredited  col- 
leges. Advanced  standing  is  granted  on  the  basis  of  work  done  in 
a  standard  college.  ^'  In  general,  the  basis  for  recognizing  a  school  as 
a  standard  college  is  a  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  or  the 
North  Central  Association."  Students  from  accredited  institutions 
are  granted  hour-for-hour  credit  and  are  given,  class  standing  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  university. 

ABXANSAR. 

The  following  is  the  practice  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  in 
dealing  with  applications  for  advanced  credits  of  students  from  insti- 
tutions both  within  and  without  the  State : 

The  University  of  Arkansas  has  no  fixed  and  definite  Ust  of  coUeges  and 
Qniversities  whose  work  it  accepts  or  approves.  In  dealing  with  institutions 
outside  the  State  the  custom  is  to  caU  upon  the  State  university  of  the  given 
State  for  information,  in  case  the  institution  concerned  is  one  that  is  not  so 
weU  known  as  to  enable  us  to  fix  its  standing  otherwise. 

In  the  case  of  students  coming  from  institutions  found  to  be  of  recognized 
standing,  the  custom  here  is  to  grant  to  such  students  an  amount  of  credit 
prcqportionate  to  the  work  they  have  done  in  the  other  institution. 

In  general,  the  cases  of  students  coming  from  those  Institutions  In  the  State 
of  Arkansas  are  taken  up  individually,  and  they  are  given  a  certain  amount 
of  credit  contingent  upon  their  making  good  in  their  university  work. 

CAIiIFOBNIA. 

The  basis  upon  which  the  following  list  of  institutions  is  made  is 
the  experience  of  the  University  of  California  with  students  coming 
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from  certain  of  them,  the  lists  prepared  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  published  by  the  Association 
of  American  Universities,  the  experience  of  institutions  in  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Universities,  and  the  tentative  list  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1911. 

Students  presenting  the  bachelor's  degree  from  any  of  the  ac- 
credited institutions  may  enter  the  graduate  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  without  previous  evaluation  of  their  credentials. 
Admission,  however,  is  without  classification  with  reference  to  can- 
didacy for  an  advanced  degree. 


Alabama:  University  of  Alabama,  Univer- 
sity. 
Arlsona:  University  ef  Arisona  (engineer- 
ing), Tucson. 
California : 

Leland    Stanford    Junior    University, 

Stanford  University. 
Kills   College    (recent   degrees).   Mills 

College. 
Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles. 
Pomona  College,  Claremont. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
University     of     Southern     California 
(very  recent  degrees),  Los  Angeles. 
Colorado : 

Colorado  Agricultural  College  (science 

and  engineering).  Fort  Collins. 
Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs. 
University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 
University  of  Denver,  University  Park. 
Connecticut : 

Sheffield  Sdentlflc  School   (Yale  Uni- 
versity), New  Haven. 
Wesleyan  University,  Hiddletown. 
Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
District  of  Columbia : 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Wash- 
ington. 
George  Waehlngton  University,  Wash- 
ington. 
Qeorgetown  University,  Washington. 
Florida:  John  B.  Stetson  University,  De- 
land. 
Georgia: 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur, 
Bmory  (College,  Oxford. 
Univenlty  of  Georgia,  Athens. 
Idaho :  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow, 
nilnols: 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chi- 
cago. 
Augustana  College,  Rock  Island. 
Illinois  College   (arts  degrees),  Jack- 
sonville. 
James  MUlikin  University,  Decatur. 
Knox  College,  Oalesburg. 
Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest. 
Lewis  Institute  (engineering),  Chicago. 
Lombard  College,  Galesburg. 
Monmouth    College    (recent    degrees), 

Monnonth. 
NttTthwestsn  Ualvesiity,  BvaastSB. 


nilnois— <:;ontlnued. 

Rockford  College,  Rockford. 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
University  of  IHlnoiSk  Urbaaa. 

Indiana : 

Butler  College,  Indianapolis. 

De  Pauw  University,  OreencasUa. 

Earlham  College,  Earlham. 

Franklin  College,  Franklin. 

Hanover  College,  Hanover. 

Indiana   State  Normal   School,   Terrs 

Haute. 
Indiana  University,  Bloomlngton. 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 
Rose     Polytechnic     Instltote^     Terre 

Haute. 
University    ef    Notre     Dame,     Notre 

Dame. 
Wabash  College,  CrawfordsviUe. 

Iowa: 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon. 

Des  Moines  College,  Des  Moines. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines. 

Qrinnell  College,  Grlnnell. 

Iowa  State  (College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts,  Ames. 
Iowa    State   Teachers   College,   Cedar 

Falls. 
Luther  College  (literary),  Decorah. 
Momlngside  College,  Sioux  City. 
Parsons  College,  Fairfield. 
Penn  College,  Oskaloosa. 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  GItj. 

Kansas: 

Baker  University,  Baldwin  Cttj. 
Bethany  College,  Lindsbors* 
College  of  Emporia,  Emporia. 
FalrmouBt  College,  Wichita. 
Friends  University,  Wichita. 
Midland  CoUs^e,  Atchison. 
Ottawa  University,  Ottawa. 
Southwestern  College,  Wlnfleld. 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrenca. 
Washburn  College,  Topeka. 

Kentucky : 

Central  University  of  Kentucky,  Dan* 

vUle. 
Georgetown  College,  Georgetown. 
State  UnlvBtslty  «f  Kentadqr* 
ton. 


Aaaaaovsm  by  statb  vNivBBsmBS. 
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LonliUuui: 

LoQliUiia     Stata     UnlTertlty,     Baton 
Rouge. 

TnJane  University  of  Louisiana,  New 
Orleans. 
Maine: 

Bates  College,  Lewlston. 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick. 

Colby  College,  Waterville. 

UnWersity  of  Maine'  Oroao. 
Maryland : 

Ooncher  College,  Baltimore. 

Johns  Hopkins  Ualyersity,  Baltimore. 

Loyola  College,  Baltimore. 

Maryland  State  College  of  Agricoltare, 
College  Park. 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Bmmitslrarg, 

Rock  HIU  College,  BlUcott  City. 

St.  John's  College,  Annapolis. 

Washington  College,  Chestertown. 

Western     Maryland     College,     West- 

•     minster. 
Massachusetts : 

Amherst  College,  Amherst 

Boston  College,  Boston. 

Boston  UniTefslty,  Boston. 

Clark  College,  Worcester. 

Clark  Untveisity,  Worcester. 

Harvard  College,  Cambridge. 

Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester. 

Massachusetts     Agricultural      College 
(science),  Amherst. 

Massachusetts      Institute     of      Tech- 
nology, Cambridge. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley. 

Raddiffe  College,  Cambridge. 

Smith  College,  Northampton. 

Tufts  College,  Tufts  College. 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley. 

WiUiana  College,  WlUlamstown. 

Worcester  Polytechnic   Institute   (sci- 
ence and  engineering),  Worcester. 
Michigan: 

Adrian  College,  Adrian. 

Albion  College,  Albion. 

Alma  College,  Alma. 

Hillsdale  CoUege,  Hillsdale. 

Hope  College,  Holland. 

Kalamasoo  College,  Kalamaaoo. 

Mirhigan    Agricultural    College,    East 


Michigan  College  of  Minea,  Houghton. 

OUvet  College,  Olivet. 

University  of  Detroit,  Detroit. 

University  of  Michigan,  A^n  Arbor. 
Minnesota : 

Carleton  College^  Northfleld. 

Quatavus  Adolphna  College,  St  Peter. 

Hamllne  University,  St  PauL 

Macalester  College,  St  Paul. 

St  Olaf  College,  Northfleld. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
Misaouil: 

Centra]  College,  Fayette. 

Dmry  Collegia  S^rtngflleld. 

Missonrl  TaUey  CoUege,  HarshaU. 

Park  College,  Parkville. 

TvMm  College,  Tarklo. 


Missouri — Continued. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Washington  University,  St  Louis. 

Westminster  0»llege,  rulton. 

William  Jewell  CoUege,  Liberty. 
Montanna:    University    of   Montana,   Mis- 
soula. 

Nebraska : 

Bellevue  College,  BeUevue. 

Cotner  University,  Bethany. 

Creighton  University,  Omaha. 

Doane  College,  Crete. 

Grand  Island  College,  Grand  Island. 

Hastings  College,  Hastings. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  Uni- 
versity Place. 

Union  College,  College  View. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

University  of  Omaha,  Omaha. 

York  College,  York. 
Nevada :    University    of   Nevada    (sciences 
and  mining  engineering),  Reno. 

New  Hampshire: 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover. 
New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  Durham. 

New  Jersey: 

Princeton  University,  Princeton. 

Rutgers  College  (except  technical 
B.  S.),  New  Brunswick. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Ho- 
boken. 
New  Mezioo:  New  Mexico  College  of  Agri- 
culture  and  Mechanic  Arts,   State   Col- 
lege. 
New  York: 

Adelphi  CoUege,  Brooklyn. 

Alfred  University,  Alfred. 

Barnard  College,  New  York. 

Brooklyn  Poljrteehnio  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Cantslus  College,  Buffalo. 

Cathedral  College,  New  York. 

Clarkson  School  of  Technology,  Pots- 
dam. 

Colgate  University,  Ebunilton. 

CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
New  York. 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

(}omeU  University,  Ithaca. 

D'YouviUe  CoUege,  Buffalo. 

Blmlra  College,  Elmira. 

Fordham  University,  Fordham. 

HamUton  CoUege,  Clinton. 

Hobart  CoUege,  Ckaeva. 

Hunter  CoUege  of  the  aty  of  New 
York,  New  York. 

Manhattan  College,  New  York. 

New  York  State  Normal  CoUege,  Al- 
bany. 

New  York  University  (College  of  Arts, 
School  of  Applied  Science),  New 
York. 

Niagara  University,  Niagara  Untver- 
Blty. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (C 
«.),  Troy. 
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New  Tork — Continaed. 

St.  Frandf  Xavier  College,  New  York. 
St.  John's  College,  Brooklyn. 
St.  Lawrence  Unlyerslty,  Canton. 
St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale. 
Syracuse  University,  Syracase. 
Union  University,  Schenectady. 
University  of  Rochester,  Rochester. 
University  of  the  Stete  of  New  York, 

Albany. 
Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsle. 
Wells  College,  Aurora. 

North  Carolina: 

Davidson  College,  Davidson. 

Trinity  College,  Durham. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill. 

Wake  Forest  College  (recent  degrees). 
Wake  Forest. 
North  Dakota : 

Fargo  College,  Farga 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Univer- 
sity. 

Ohio: 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleve- 
land. 

College  of  Wooster,  Wooster. 

Denison  University,  QranvUle. 

Kenyon  College,  Qambler. 

Lake  Brie  College,  Painesvllle. 

MarietU  College,  MarietU. 

Miami  University,  Oxford. 

Municipal  University  of  Akron  (sci- 
ence), Akron. 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance. 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlln. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

Ohio  University  (except  Normal  Col- 
lege), Athens. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware. 

Otterbein  University,  Westervllle. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati. 

Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 
Oklahoma:  University  of  Oklahoma,  Nor- 
man. 

Oregon: 

Pacific  University,  Forest  Qrove. 

Reed  College,  Portland. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

Willamette  University,  Salem. 
Pennsylvania : 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Bucknell  University,  Lewtsburg. 

Dickinson  C<^ege,  Carlisle. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lan- 
caster. 

Haverford  College,  Haveiford. 

Lafayette  College,  Baston. 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville. 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem. 

Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown. 

FennsylTanla  College,  Gettysburg. 

PennaylvanlA  State  College,  State  Col- 


Pennsylvania — Continued. 

Susquehanna  University,  Sdlnsgrove. 

Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore. 

Temple  Unlv^fsity,  Philadelphia. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,   Philadel- 
'       phla. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh. 

Ursinus  College,  (^ollegeville. 

Washington     |ind     Jefferson     College, 
Washington. 

Wilson  College,  Chambersburg. 
Rhode    Island:  Brown    University    (except 

recent  degrees).  Providence. 
South  Carolina: 

Converse  College,  Spartanburg. 

Wofford  College,  Spartanburg. 
South  Dakota: 

University  of  South  Dakota,  YermiHon. 

Yankton  College,  Yankton. 
Tennessee : 

Maryville  College,  Maiyville. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxvllle. 

University .  of   the   South,    Sewanee. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville. 
Texas: 

Baylor  University,  Waco. 

Southwestern  University,  Georgetown. 

Trinity  University,  Waxahachie. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin. 
Utah :  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Vermont : 

Mlddlebury  College,  Middlebury. 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 
Virginia : 

College    of    William    and    Mary,    WU- 
liamsburg. 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory. 

Hampden-Sidney     College,     Hampden- 
Sidney. 

Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland. 

Randolph-Macon      Woman's      (Allege, 
Lynchburg. 

Richmond  College,  Richmond. 

Roanoke  College,  Salem.  . 

University  of  Virginia,  (Hiarlottesville. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lex- 
ington. 
Washington : 

State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla. 
West  Virginia:  West  Virginia  University, 

Morgan  town. 
Wisconsin : 

Belolt  College,  Beloit. 

Carroll  College,  WaukeSha. 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton. 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee. 

Milton   College,  Milton. 

Milwaukee-Downer  (^>Ilege,  Milwaukee. 

Northwestern  College,  Watertown. 

Ripen  College,  Blpon. 

St  Clara  College  and  Academy,  Sin- 
sinawa. 

University  of  Wlfleonsin,  Madlton. 
Wyoming:  University  of  Wyoming,  Lu»- 
mie. 
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OOLOBADO. 

The  University  of  Colorado  has  no  official  list  of  approved  institu- 
tions. In  estimating  the  advanced  standing  to  be  given  applicants 
the  university  makes  use  largely  of  the  tentative  classification  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1911.  It  also 
consults  the  State  universities  or  other  recognized  institutions  in 
the  States  from  which  applications  for  advanced  standing  come. 

JIX)BIPA. 

The  basis  for  accrediting  institutions  by  the  University  of  Florida 
is  the  fact  that  the  schools  maintain  the  same  standard  in  their 
courses  as  the  university  and  that  they  have  adequate  facilities, 
equipment,  and  endowment  for  carrying  on  their  work. 

Florida  State  CoUege  for  Womea,  TallakaMoe. 
John  B.  Stetson  Unlyeraity,  Delani. 
BoUini  College,  Winter  Park. 

OEOSGIA. 

The  University  of  Georgia  has  no  list  of  accredited  coUegea 

IDAHO. 

The  University  of  Idaho  has  no  formal  list  of  accredited  colleges. 
It  accepts  at  full  credit  students  from  the  State  universities  and  such 
institutions  as  the  University  of  Chicago,  Wellesley  College,  Harvard  * 
University,  etc. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  as  yet  made  no  formal  list  of  ac- 
credited colleges.  With  a  view  to  this  end  two  committees,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  executive  faculty  of  the  graduate  school  and  a  committee 
on  the  transfer  of  credits,  have  been  working  for  two  years.  Tenta- 
tive ratings  have  been  made,  but  these  are  not  ready  for  publication. 
The  rating  of  institutions  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  following 
standards  and  regulations : 

1.  A  graduation  requirement  of  four  years  (120  semester  hours)  of  ooUegiate 
grade. 

2.  A  minimum  entrance  requirement  of  14  units.  Bj  the  minimum  require- 
ment la  meant  the  imallest  number  of  units  with  which  a  student  may  be  per- 
mitted to  begin  college  work,  i.  e.,  the  nominal  requirement  minus  the  number 
of  units  of  conditions  aUowed. 

a  A  requirement  that  all  entrance  conditiens  must  be  removed  before  a 
student  may  be  permitted  to  begin  a  second  year  of  work  in  the  same 
institution. 

4.  Not  less  than  eight  distinct  departments  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
with  at  least  one  professor  giving  fuU  time  to  college  work  in  each  department. 
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5.  A  minimnm  scholastic  preparatlim  of  all  college  teachov  of  academic 
subjects  equiyalent  to  graduation  from  a  college  of  high  grade  and  graduate 
work  equal  to  that  required  for  Che  master's  degree  of  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

6.  A  maximum  of  16  semester  hours  per  week  required  of  college  teachers. 

7.  A  maximum  enrollment  of  30  students  in  recitation  or  laboratory  sections. 

8.  Buildings  and  equipment  of  the  value  of  at  least  $100,000. 

9.  A  productive  endowment  suflScient  to  yield  a  net  annual  Income  of  at  least 
$10,000  available  fot  instructional  purposes  in  the  cMlege  deptuimuit  (liberal 
arts  and  sciences). 

10.  A  library  of  not  less  than  10,000  Mmnd  volumes  in  addition  to  poblic 
documents. 

11.  Labbratdry  equipment  of  a  valoe  of  not  leak  than  $S/)00  in  physics 
($4,000  if  work  is  offered  in  advance  of  one-year  course) ;  $2,5(X)  in  chemistry ; 
and  $2,500  in  biology. 

12.  Lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  water  supply,  arrangement  of  laboratories, 
corridors,  and  Closets,  and  inetliOds  of  deaklng  such  as  to  Insure  hygienic 
conditions. 

13.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  specific  requirements,  the  general  standards 
and  spirit  of  the  administration  and  faculty  shall  be  considered. 

Higher  institutions  from  which  students  apply  for  advanced  stand- 
ing shall  be  grouped  for  the  present  in  seven  classes : 

1.  Colleges  of  Clasa  A  Plus, — ^This  class  shall  Include  institutions  which  meet 
in  fuU  aU  the  criterions  of  a  standard  college  (given  above). 

Students  from  institutions  rated  in  Glass  A  Plus  shaU  receive  hour-fbr-hour 

credit 

2.  C6Uepe$  of  Class  ^.— This  class  shall  Include  institutions  which  approxi- 
mate the  standard  set  for  Qass  A  Plus,  but  fall  short  of  it  in  certain  particu- 
lars. For  example,  a  college  which  has  but  6  departments  instead  of  8,  <Mr 
permits  two  years  instead  of  one  for  the  removal  of  conditions,  or  has  one  or 
two  members  on  its  stalf  with  only  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  is  slightly  short  of 
the  standard  set  for  the  Ubrary  or  labortitory  equipment,  would  fUl  in  this 
class. 

Students  from  institutions  ratM  in  Glass  A  shaU  receive  substantially  hour- 
for-hour  credit  up  to  a  maximum  of  80  hours  per  year,  except  in  specific  de- 
partments as  may  be  noted  in  the  rating  of  the  individual  institution. 

3.  Colleges  of  Class  B.—Thia  class  shaU  Include  institutions  which*  whUe  of 
collegiate  character  and  standards,  fall  short  in  more  important  particulars  of 
the  standard  set  for  Glass  A  Plus. 

Students  from  institutions  rated  in  Glass  B  shall  receive  approximately  three* 
fourths  credit  up  to  a  maximum  of  24  hours  per  year,  except  in  specific  depart^ 
meats  as  may  be  noted  in  the  rating  of  the  Individual  institution.  This  means 
that  a  student  who  olfers  three  years  of  work  from  a  college  of  Glass  B  would 
receive  at  the  most  72  hours  and  would  have  to  spend  two  years  to  get  his 
degree  from  the  University  of  Dlinois;  in  other  words,  it  represents  a  differ- 
ential of  one  year  toward  that  degree. 

4.  CoUeges  of  Class  C— This  class  shall  include  institutions  which,  while 
organized  and  designated  as  colleges,  appear  to  be  in  reaUty  little  more  than 
secondary  schools. 

Students  from  institutions  of  CSass  G  may  receive,  in  d^artments  to  be 
q;)eciflcally  designated  in  each  case,  approximately  one^half  credit  up  to  a  total 
maTJmum  of  86  hoursi 
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Ilidii^a  XTnivensdty  accepts  the  rating  of  collegiate  instittitioiis 
given  by  the  State  board  of  education/  and  equivalent  credit  is  i^ven 
to  students  from  such  institutions,  provided  their  work  has  been  in 
the  subjects  belonging  to  the  university  college  curriculum.  Grad- 
uates of  these  institutions  are  admitted  to  the  graduate  school  of 
Indiana  University  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  departments  con- 
cerned, they  have  had  sufficient  work  in  a  major  subject  to  prepare 
them  tot  graduate  work  in  the  university  in  that  subject 


Batler  CoUege,  Indianapolis. 
De  Paow  UniTeraity,  Greencastle. 
Barlhaa  CoUege,  BarUiam. 
FranlElln  CoUege,  Franklin. 
Hasorer  CoUege,  Hanorer. 


Notre  Dame  University,  Notre  Dame. 
Pardue  University,  Lafayette. 
St.  Mary's  CoUege,  Notre  Dame. 
Wabash  College,  CrawfordsriUew 


IOWA. 

The  tJniversity  of  Iowa  has  no  list  of  accredited  colleges.  It 
accepts  students  from  all  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State, 
with  such  credits  as  each  individual  case  deservea 


Collegiate  institutions  are  accredited  by  the  University  of  Kansas 
for  the  acceptance  of  entrance  requirements,  acceptance  of  the  col- 
lege credits  at  face  value,  and  unconditional  admission  to  the  univer- 
sity graduate  school  of  holders  of  bachelor's  degrees  from  the  colleges 
accredited. 


Baker  University,  Baldwin  City. 
Bethany  College,  Ilndsborg. 
CoUege  of  Bmpbrla,  Etoporla. 
Cooper  CoUege,  Sterling. 
fUrmoont  CoUege,  Wichita. 


Friends  Unirerslty,  Wichita. 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  Salina. 
Ottawa  University,  Ottawa. 
Southwesten  CoUege,  Winfleld. 
Washbnrn,  College,  Topeka. 


KENTUCKY. 


As  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Association  of  Colleges,  the  State 
University  of  Kentucky  agrees  to  accept  the  work  done  in  any  or 
all  of  the  other  colleges  which  are  members  of  the  association.  The 
conditions  required  for  membership  are  as  follows : 

AancLB  1,  SxG.  2.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  any  other  coUege  or  uniyerslty  in 
Kentucky  which  employs  at  least  six  professors,  giving  their  entire  profeBGdooal 
time  to  college  or  university  work,  and  which  reQuires  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree  the  completion  ot  a  regular  four*year  eurrlcolum,  embracing  at  least 
120  flttnester  hours,  ezclnsiye  of  physical  training,  and  which  requires  for 
entrance  to  its  freshman  class  not  less  than  15  units,  approved  by  the  oom- 
mitlee  on  accredited  schools  of  this  association,  and  has  from  tuition  and  other 


^See  p.  32. 
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regular  funds  an  income  of  not  less  than  $15,000  per  year,  and  has  acceaglble 
to  Its  students  a  library  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  various  departmoits* 
systematically  catalogued,  and  has  laboratory  equipment  sufficient  for  giving 
at  least  two  years  of  work  in  each  of  the  elementary  sciences  (biology,  chem- 
istry, and  physics),  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this  association,  and  shall 
be  recognized  as  members  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  institution  to  which  they 
belong  by  the  executive  committee  of  this  association. 

The  other  members  of  the  association  are  (September,  1916)  : 

Ber«a  College,  Berea.  1  Kentucky  Wesleyaa  College,  Winchestar. 

Centre  College  of  Kentoeky,  Danville.  I  Transylvania  College,  Lexington. 

Qeorgetown  College,  •eorgetown.  \  Univenity  of  LonlavUle,  Lonlsrllto. 

LOinSIANA. 

The  following  constitutes  the  practice  of  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity in  accrediting  institutions  for  the  acceptance  of  advanced 
credits  of  students  transferring  from  them  to  the  university : 

I.  The  Louisiana  State  University  has  no  list  of  individual  Institutions  the 
work  of  which  it  accepts  at  a  fixed  value ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  accreditinir 
the  work  of  undergraduates  who  transfer  to  this  institution,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  graduates  who  wish  to  pursue  work  leading  to  the  master's 
degree  in  this  university.  It  recognises  aU  institutions  which  are  members  of 
any  of  the  foUowing  associations : 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  North  Oentral  Association  of  GoUeges  and  Secondary  Schoola 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 

and  Maryland. 
The  New  Bngland  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Institutions  which  are  not  members  of  the  associations  named  above,  but 
which  are  members  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  or  wliich  are 
on  the  accepted  list  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  wiU  also  be  recognised. 

Those  institutions  not  included  in  the  above  lists  which,  however,  offer  a 
four-year  college  course,  after  admission  requirements  amounting  to  four  years 
of  high-school  work,  may  also  be  recognized.  These  are  for  the  most  part 
church  coUeges.  In  deaUng  with  a  student  coming  to  us  from  one  of  these 
Institutions,  the  matter  is  usually  referred  to  the  State  university  of  the  State 
in  which  the  institution  in  question  is  located.  The  Louisiana  State  University 
will  usually  accept  the  rating  given  by  this  State  university. 

II.  The  institution  accredited  must  require  for  admission  four  years  ot 
secondary  work,  and  must  offer  a  four-year  coUege  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachdor  of  science.  If  not  a  member  of  one  of  tlie  asso- 
ciations named  above,  it  must  be  recognized  by  the  State  university  In  liie 
State  in  which  it  is  located. 

III.  A  graduate  of  a  recognized  institution  wiU  be  admitted  to  graduate 
standing  in  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  wm  be  permitted  to  qualii^ 
for  the  master's  degree  in  one  year.  No  work  above  the  grade  of  the  masler'fl 
degree  is  offered  by  the  Louisiana  State  University. 

Undergraduates  coming  from  recognized  InstitutionB  may  transfer  to  tiie 
Louisiana  State  University  and  receive  full  credit  for  their  work.  However,  la 
case  of  all  undergraduateo,  the  Louisiana  State  University  requires  that  the 
tranaflsned  student  meet  its  spedilc  admissiOB  xeqoirementa  as  well  as  Its 
qpedflc  cuRlealum  tequirementa. 
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Hie  Uniyersity  of  Maine  accepts  students  from  all  colleges  that 
meet  the  Carnegie  standard.  Students  coming  from  such  colleges 
have  their  credits  transferred  at  par. 


The  University  of  Michigan  puUidies  no  list  of  approved  col- 
legiate institutions.  Applications  for  admission  on  advanced  credit 
are  settled  on  their  merits,  each  case  being  dealt  with  individually. 
The  xmiversity  reserves  the  right  to  revise  all  advanced  credit  ac- 
oomits  after  a  student  has  been  in  residence  a  year. 

MINirBBOTA. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  publidies  no  list  of  approved  col- 
leges. It  bases  its  attitude  toward  the  various  collegiate  institu- 
tions of  the  State  on  the  reports  of  investigating  committees  which 
it  sends  out.  Institutions  which  such  reports  show  to  have  entrance 
standards  corresponding  to  those  of  the  university,  which  offer 
four  full  years  of  college  work,  with  equipment  and  teaching  staff 
comparing  favorably  with  ihoee  of  the  university,  are  accorded  full 
recognition.  Students  transferring  to  the  university  from  these 
recognized  colleges  are  entitled  to  corresponding  rank  at  the  univer- 
sity, provided  that  in  no  case  will  more  than  three  years  of  advanced 
standing  be  granted  to  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  Grad- 
uates of  the  recognized  institutions  are  admitted  to  the  graduate 
school  of  the  university  without  examination,  the  time  necessary  to 
secure  the  master's  degree  depending  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
student  has  specialized  in  his  major  subject. 


CarletoB  College,  ^orthlleld. 
CoUege  of  St.  Catbertne,  St.  Paul. 
Ortleco  «f  St.  T^MsA,  WlttotHu 
ChwtaTQS  Adolpfaiu  College,  St.  Peter. 
Hamlino  UnlTontty,  St.  Paul. 


Macalester  CoUege,  St  Pa«l. 
Red  Wing  Seminary,  Red  Wing. 
St.  Olaf  C61lege.  Mortlifleld. 
St.  Thomas  CoUege,  St.  Paul. 


Colleges  in  the  State  having  accredited  relations  with  the  univer- 
sity, whose  students  may  receive  credit  to  the  amount  of  two  years, 


Albert  Lea  College,  Albert  Lea. 
Augsburg  Seminary,  MinneapoUs. 
Coneordla  College,  Moorhead. 


Concordia  College,  St.  Paul. 

Park  Region  Luther  College,  Fergus  Falls. 

St.  J<^in*s  College,  CollegeviUe. 


Gradittttt  of  the  following  collegiate  institutions  are  adnntted  to 
sach  A.  M.  courses  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  as  they  may  be 
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qualified  to  take.    Credits  from  these  colleges  are,  in  ^neral,  ac- 
cepted at  their  face  value  by  the  university.    The  institutions  are 

on  the  14-unit  basis  and  give  four  years  of  work  for  the  bachelor's 

degree. 

Mllla&pfl  College,  Jackion. 

MlMlBsippl  College,  Clinton. 

MlBslBslppl  Indiutrlal  Institute  and  College,  Oelombna. 

jaSSOTTBI, 

The  University  of  Missouri  is  a  member  of  the  Missouri  College 
Union  and  as  such  agrees  to  accept  the  credits  of  students  obtained  in 
the  other  colleges  of  the  union.  It  also  accepts  their  A.  B.  graduates 
for  admission  to  the  graduate  school  of  the  university,  but  not  with 
the  understanding  that  they  may  take  the  master's  degree  in  one 
year.  The  length  of  time  required  for  this  depends  upon  the  oppor- 
tunities for  specialization  offered  by  the  institution  in  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  student  has  specialized  and  the  advantage  he  has 
taken  of  the  opportunities  offered. 

Membership  in  the  union  is  determined  by  vote  of  the  institutions 
already  members.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  union  inspects 
and  reports  on  all  colleges  making  application  for  membenhip,  and 
the  action  of  the  union  is  based  on  this  report. 


Central  College,  Fayette. 

Central  Wesleyan  College,  Warrenton. 

Dmry  College^  Springfield. 

IClMoarl  Vall^  College,  ManhalL 

Purk  College,  Parkrllle. 

St.  LoolB  TJnlTeralty,  St.  Loola. 


Tarkio  College,  Tarldo. 
University  of  Minoart,  Colombia. 
Waehington  UnlTerslty,  St.  Loola. 
Weatmlnster  College,  Fnlton. 
William  Jewell  College,  Liberty. 


XONTANA. 


The  University  of  Montana  publishes  no  list  of  accredited  col- 
legiate institutions.  Credits  are  accepted  at  full  value  only  from 
institutions  recognized  by  the  State  universities  of  the  req>ective 
States. 


The  University  of  Nebraska  publishes  no  list  of  accredited  or 
approved  collegiate  institutions. 


NEVADA. 


The  University  of  Nevada  publishes  no  list  of  accredited  coUegea. 
It  accepts  the  work  of  those  universities  and  colleges  which  require 
16  units  for  entrance  and  whose  college  work  entitles  them  to  be 
ranked  among  institutions  of  the  first  class. 
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HEW  mszico. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico  has  as  yet  no  scheme  for  accrediting 
collegiate  institutions.  It  allows  full  credit,  however,  for  work 
done  in  a  State  university  or  an  institution  that  is  a  member  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
Other  cases  it  settles  on  their  merits. 

KOBTH  CABOUNA. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  issues  no  list  of  accredited  in- 
stitutions of  collegiate  grade.  As  a  rule  applications  for  advanced 
standing  are  dealt  with  individually. 

NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  recognizes  the  work  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College  and  of  Fargo  College  (both  located 
at  Fargo).  Credit  for  credit  is  given  in  so  far  as ^ the  subjects 
covered  fit  in  with  the  course  elected  by  the  student  at  the  university. 

The  smaller  colleges  of  the  State  have  not  been  investigated  by  the 
university. 

OHIO. 

The  Ohio  State  University  was  unable  to  furnish  a  list  of  approved 
institutions.  At  the  time  the  bulletin  went  to  press  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  university  was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  colleges 
of  the  State  with  a  view  to  preparing  such  a  list,  but  the  work  had 
not  proceeded  far  enough  to  enable  the  university  to  make  a  satis- 
factory report. 


Becognition  of  collegiate  institutions  by  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa is  based  upon  the  requirement  of  four  years  of  high-school 
work  for  admii^ion;  upon  the  maintenance  of  satisfactory  educa- 
tional standards  for  members  of  the  faculty ;  upon  the  character  of 
the  courses  offered;  and  upon  the  possession  of  facilities  for  giving 
these  courses. 

The  university  recognizes  the  work  of  the  following  institutions  to 
the  extent  of  admitting  their  students  conditionally  to  such  standing 
as  the  number  of  these  courses  and  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  them 
will  warrant.  After  the  successful  completion  of  one  year  of  work  of 
a  rank  corresponding  with  the  standing  to  which  the  students  have 
been  admitted,  the  evaluation  of  their  work  is  revised  or  made  per- 
manent. 


Henry  KendaU  College,  Tulsa.  i  Oklahoma  Agricultural  imd  Mechanleal  Col- 

KiBgflaher  College,  Kingfisher.  I      lege,  Stillwater. 

Oklahoma  Methodist  UnlTersitar,  Onthrie.       I  PhiUips  Unlirenity,  Bast  Bold. 
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OBBQOK. 


Reed  College,  Portland. 
Willamette  UnlTeraity,  Salem. 


The  University  of  Oregon  admits  the  holders  of  the  A.  B.  degree 
from  the  following  institutions  to  graduate  standing  in  the  university : 

Albany  College,  AltMiny. 
McMinnyille  College,  McMlnnvllIe. 
Pacific  Unlyersity,  Fofest  Orore. 

Holders  of  the  A.  B.  degree  from  the  following  colleges  are  allowed 
senior  standing  in  the  university: 

Pacific  College,  Newberg.  |  Philomath  CoUege,  Philomath. 

SOUTH  OABOLIHA. 

The  University  of  South  Carolina  accepts  the  work  of  the  follow- 
ing institutions  as  far  as  it  coincides  with  the  work  of  the  university. 
The  case  of  each  applicant  for  advanced  standing  is  dealt  with 
individually,  and  the  student  is  allowed  to  enter  the  class  that  his 
attainments  entitle  him  to. 


Anderson  College,  Anderson. 

Cbtcora  College  for  Women,  Columbia. 

The  Citadel,  the  Military  College  of  South 

Carolina,  Charleston. 
Clemson     Agricultural     College,     Clemson 

College. 
Coker  College  for  Women,  HartBvllle. 
College  of  Cbarieston,  Charleston. 
Columbia  College,  Columbia. 
Converse  College,  Spartanburg. 
Erakine  College,  Due  Weat. 


Furman  Unlyeraity,  Greenville. 
Oreenville  Female  College,  GreenTllle. 
Limestone  CoUege,  Gaffney. 
Newberry  College,  Newberry. 
Presbytedan    College    of    South    Carolina. 

Clinton. 
Wlnthrop  Normal  and   Industrial   College, 

Rockhlll. 
Wofford  College,  Spartanburg. 
Woman's  College  of  Due  West.  Due  West 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  University  of  South  Dakota  publishes  no  list  of  accredited 
institutions.  Each  application  for  advanced  standing  is  dealt  with 
individually. 

TBHirBflSBE. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  publishes  no  list  of  accredited  or 
recognized  colleges.  Applications  for  advanced  standing  are  dealt 
with  individually. 

TEXAS. 

Classification  of  the  colleges  of  Texas  was  made  July  7, 1916,  and 
additions  made  September  1,  1916,  by  the  classification  committee 
appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  college  section  of  the  Texas  State 
Teachers^  Association,  the  classification  being  made  with  respect  to 
the  standards  adopted  by  the  college  section. 

GoUeges  shall  be  grouped  in  four  classes,  as  follows : 

(1)  GoUeges  of  Class  A  Plus.  This  class  includes  institutions  which  meet 
in  fuU  aU  the  criteria  of  a  standard  coUege  as  adopted  by  the  coUege  section  of 
the  Texas  State  Teachers'  Association.  Students  from  institutions  that  are  in 
Glass  A  Plus  should  receive  hour-for-hour  credit 
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(2)  Colleges  of  Class  A.  This  class  Includes  institutions  which  approximate 
the  standards  set  for  Class  A  Plus,  but  fall  short  of  it  In  certain  particulars. 
For  example,  a  college  which  has  but  6  s^mrate  departments,  instead  of  7,  or  is 
slightly  short  of  the  standard  set  for  the  library  or  laboratory  equipment,  or 
has  one  or  two  teachers  having  more  than  20  hours  of  classroom  work  per  week, 
would  fall  in  this  class.  Students  from  institutions  rated  in  Class  A  should 
receive  a  maximum  of  13  session  hours  per  year,  or  their  work  in  specified 
departments  may  be  discounted,  as  noted  in  the  rating  of  the  individual 
institution. 

(3)  Colleges  of  Class  B.  This  class  includes  institutions  which,  while  of 
collegiate  character  and  standards,  fall  short  in  more  important  particulars  of 
the  standards  set  for  Class  A  Plus.  Students  from  institutions  rated  in 
Class  B  receive  approximately  three-fourths  credit  up  to  a  maximum  of  11 
session  hours  per  year,  except  in  specific  departments,  as  may  be  noted  in  the 
rating  of  the  individual  institution.  (This  means  that  a  student  who  offers 
three  years  of  work  from  a  college  of  Class  B  would  receive,  at  the  most,  33 
session  hours,  and  would  have  to  spend  approximately  two  years  in  the  new 
institution  to  get  his  degree;  in  short.  It  represents  a  differential  of  one  year.) 

(4)  Colleges  of  Class  C  This  class  includes  institutions  which,  while 
organized  and  designated  as  colleges,  appear  to  be  in  reality  little  better  than 
secondary  schools.  Students  from  institutions  of  Class  C  should  receive.  In 
departments  to  be  specifically  designated  In  each  case,  approximately  one-half 
credit  up  to  a  total  maximum  of  7i  session  hours  per  year. 

Minimum  requirements  for  a  college: 

1.  Entrance  requirements  should  not  be  less  than  14  standard  high-school 
units. 

2.  The  completion  of  four  years  of  work  of  36  weeks  each,  with  an  average 
of  not  less  than  fifteen  60>mlnute  recitations  per  week.  During  each  year  the 
student  may  not  complete,  as  a  rule,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  requirements 
for  graduation,  except  when  making  up  conditions.  Should  the  college  have 
four  quarters  of  12  weeks  each,  then  a  student  may  graduate  in  less  than 
four  years.  At  least  one  year  of  actual  residence  work  should  be  required 
of  all  students  who  enter  with  advanced  standing. 

3.  The  conferring  of  a  multiplicity  of  degrees  is  to  be  discouraged.  It  is 
far  better  for  a  small  institution  to  build  up  one  good,  strong  degree. 

4.  There  should  be  maintained  at  least  seven  separate  departments  in  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  with  not  less  than  one  professor  devoting  his  whole  time  to 
each  department. 

5.  The  college  should  be  separate  from  any  academy  or  preparatory  school 
to  the  extent  of  separate  faculties  and  classes. 

6.  A  faculty  properly  qualified  shall  consist  entirely  of  graduates  of  standard 
colleges,  and  each  head  of  a  department  shall  hold  at  least  a  master's  degree 
from  a  standard  college  or  have  attained  eminent  success  as  a  teacher. 
Graduate  study  and  training  In  research  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the 
Ph.  D.  degree  are  urgentiy  recommended.  In  departments  of  education,  In 
addition  to  the  above  requirements,  teachers  should  have  had  successful 
experience  In  public-school  work. 

7.  Heads  of  departments  should  not  receive  salaries  less  than  those  paid 
by  standard  institutions.  The  average  salary  paid  to  members  of  tlie  faculty 
is  a  serious  factor  in  determining  the  standing  of  any  institution. 

8.  The  number  of  hours  of  work  given  by  each  teacher  will  vary  in  the 
different  departments.  To  determine  this,  the  amount  of  preparation  required 
tat  the  class  and  the  time  needed  for  study  to  keep  abreast  ef  the  mbject. 
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together  with  the  number  of  students,  must  be  taken  into  account;  but  In 
no  case  shall  more  than  20  hours  per  week  be  required,  15  being  recommended 
as  a  maximum. 

0.  The  number  of  students  in  a  recitation  or  laboratory  class  should  be 
limited  to  30.    A  smaller  number  is  much  to  be  desired. 

10.  There  should  be  an  annual  income  of  at  least  $20,000  from  either  or 
all  of  tuition  fees,  rent,  or  endowment  This  does  not  include  charges  for 
board. 

11.  The  library  should  contain,  exclusive  of  public  documents  and  periodical 
publications,  5,000  volumes  bearing  specifically  upon  the  subjects  taught 

12.  The  laboratory  equipment  should  be  suffici^it  to  perform  all  of  the 
e3q;>erlments  called  for  by  the  courses  offered  in  the  sciences — sufficiency  to  be 
measured  by  the  value  of  the  apparatus — which  shall  be  in  chemistry  not  less 
than  $2,500,  in  physics  not  less  than  $3,500,  in  biology  not  less  than  $2,500. 

18.  The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting,  heating, 
and  ventilation  of  the  rooms,  the  nature  of  the  laboratories,  corridors,  ctosets, 
water  supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  cleaning  shall  be 
such  as  to  insure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  students  and  teachers. 

14.  The  character  of  the  curriculum,  the  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  scientific 
spirit  the  standard  for  regular  degrees,  the  conservatism  in  granting  honorary 
degrees,  and  the  tone  of  the  institution  shall  also  be  factors  in  determining 
its  standing. 

15.  The  institution  must  be  able  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  enter  recognised 
schools  as  candidates  for  advanced  degrees. 


CLASS  A  PLUS. 


Aastin  College,  Sherman. 
Baylor  Female  College,  Helton. 
Baylor  University,  Waco. 
Daniel  Baker  CoUege,  Brownwood. 
Howard  Payne  College,  Brownwood* 
Simmona  College,  Abilene. 


Southwestern  TTniversity,  Georgetown. 
Southern  Methodist  University,  DaUas. 
Texas  Christian  University,  FOrt  Worth. 
Texas  Woman's  College,  Fort  Worth. 
Trinity  University,  Waxahachle. 
;  University  of  Texas,  Anatin. 


(Classes  A,  B,  and  C  are  vacant.) 

UTAH. 

No  formal  action  in  recognizing  collegiate  institutions  has  been 
taken  by  the  University  of  Utah,  but  the  work  of  the  Utah  Agricul- 
tural College,  at  Logan,  and  of  Brigham  Young  University,  at  Provo, 
is  accepted  as  standard  by  the  university. 

In  the  case  of  students  applying  for  advanced  standing  from  insti- 
tutions outside  the  State  whose  reputation  is  not  well  known,  the 
universities  of  the  States  from  which  the  applicants  oome  are  con- 
sulted. 

VEBMOKT. 

The  University  of  Vermont  accepts  the  credentials  of  Middlebury 
College,  Middlebury,  giving  substantially  hour-for-hour  credit  The 
work  of  Norwich  University,  Northfield,  and  of  St.  Michael's  College, 
is  given  part  credit. 
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Outside  the  State  the  university  accepts  the  work  of  all  institu- 
tions having  membership  in  the  New  England  College  Entrance 
Certificate  Board  and  of  others  maintaining  equivalent  entrance  re- 
quirements. In  the  case  of  institutions  whose  work  is  not  well  known, 
the  university  seeks  information  from  the  nearest  approved  insti- 
tutions. 

vntaiNiA. 

The  University  of  Virginia  does  not  have  a  list  of  accredited  insti- 
tutions. Applicants  for  a  master's  or  doctor's  degree  coming  from 
other  institutions  are  admitted  to  candidacy  for  such  degree  at  the 
university,  provided  the  iastitution  from  which  *they  received  their 
baccalaureate  degrees  fulfill  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  That  they  have  a  faculty  of  at  least  six  professors  giving  their 
full  time  to  college  or  imiversity  work;  (2)  entrance  reqtiirements 
equal  to  those  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  (3)  courses  of  four 
full  years  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

Students  coming  from  institutions  meeting  the  above  conditions  are 
not  required  to  take  any  undergraduate  courses  except  such  as  the 
committee  on  rules  and  courses  or  the  professors  in  charge  of  the 
graduate  courses  they  elect  may  consider  necessary  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  those  courses.  If,  however,  the  institution  does  not 
meet  the  three  conditions,  the  candidate's  preparation  is  carefully 
considered  by  the  committe  on  rules  and  courses,  which  prescribes 
such  undergraduate  courses  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  supply  his 
deficiencies. 

WASHZNGTOK. 

The  University  of  Washington  has  prepared  no  list  of  accredited 
institutions.  In  admitting  students  to  advanced  standing  the  uni- 
versity uses  as  a  general  guide  the  tentative  classification  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1911.  The  credits  of  students  who 
have  come  from  institutions  concerning  which  the  University  of 
Washington  has  little  or  no  definite  information  are  usually  sub- 
mitted for  evaluation  to  the  State  university  or  some  well  recognized 
institution  in  the  State  in  which  the  colleges  in  question  are  located. 

Following  is  the  practice  of  the  university  in  dealing  with  the  col- 
leges of  the  State : 

CoOe^  of  Puget  Sound,  Taooma. — FaU  credit  allowed  for  mil  work  done  wltbln  tli« 
Uurt  four  or  fire  years. 

OofMOffa  OcUege,  Bpoktme. — Literal  arts  credits  haTe  not  been  evaluated  Iwcanse 
■tadents  enttring  tbe  nnlyerslty  have  gone  Into  some  of  Its  professional  schools. 

Spokane  OolUge,  Spoltane. — Students  accepted  on  probation  for  tbe  past  six  years. 

WMiman  College,  Walla  Walla, — Credits  accepted  hour  for  hour. 

WMiworth  College,  Spokane. — ^University  unable  to  get  complete  records  of  stiid«at8» 
dos  perhaps  to  reoent  rsmoval  of  the  institution  to  Spokane. 


84  AOOBBDITBD  HIGHEB  INSTIIUII0H8. 

WB8T  VIBGIHZA. 

West  Virginia  University  publishes  no  list  of  accredited  instita- 
tions.  Each  case  is  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  As  regards  institu- 
tions outside  the  State,  the  university  grants  all  colleges  that  are 
in  good  standing  with  their  own  State  university  any  privileges  in 
the  way  of  accrediting  that  is  granted  by  the  university  of  the  State 
from  which  the  student  comes. 

wiscoNsnr. 

Students  of  the  State  normal  schools  and  of  certain  colleges  of 
Wisconsin  who  have  fully  and  satisfactorily  covered  the  requirements 
of  the  first  two  years'  work  in  the  courses  they  desire  to  pursue  at  the 
university  are  admitted  to  junior  rank  in  the  college  of  letters  and 
science  of  the  university.  In  case  of  migration  at  an  earlier  period 
than  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  proportional  credit  is  given. 
Formal  inspection  of  the  institutions  by  university  representatives 
is  made  of  the  colleges  before  such  privilege  is  granted. 


Belolt  College,  Beloit 

Carroll  Colte^e*  Wftokeslia. 

La  Crone  State  Normal  School,  La  Croese. 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton. 

Maiqnetta  UnlTertlty,  MUwaukee. 

Mllwaokee-Downer  College,  MUwaakee. 

Milwaukee  Oerman-Amerlcan  Seminary 
(proTided  the  candidate  majors  In  Gar- 
man),  Mllwankee. 

MUwankee  State  Normal  School,  Mllwankee. 

Othkoah  State  Normal  School,  Oehkoeh. 


PlattevUle  State  Normal  School,  Platte- 
Tilla. 

Ripon  CoUege,  Rlpon. 

Rlrer  Falls  State  Normal  School,  RiTer 
FaUs. 

St  Clara  CoUeffa  and  Academy,  Slaalnawa. 
.Stevene  Point  State  Normal  School,  Ste- 
vens Point. 

Superior  State  Normal  School,  Saperlor. 

Whitewater  State  Normal  School,  White- 
water, 


WYOXING. 


The  University  of  Wyoming  has  no  formal  list  of  .aoeveditod 
collegiate  institutions*  Each  case  of  students  transferring  from 
other  institutions  is  judged  on  its  merits. 


PART  IIw— INSTITUTIONS  ACCREDITED  BY  STATE 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION. 


For  recognition  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  Alabama,  an 
institution  must  maintain  four  years  of  standard  college  work  for 
graduation;  must  require  for  entrance  the  completion  of  four  years 
of  standard  high-school  work,  with  a  minimum  of  14  units ;  and  must 
have  a  department  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  under  the 
direction  of  a  person  specially  trained  in  educational  branches,^  or 
of  some  professor  at  the  head  of  a  related  department  who  shall 
before  the  beginning  of  the  year  pursue  for  a  minimum  of  six  weeks 
a  course  of  professional  study  at  some  college  or  university  which 
makes  a  specialty  of  teacher  training.  To  graduates  of  such  institu- 
tions, first-grade  teachers'  certificates  are  granted  without  exaxni- 
naticm. 


Alatema: 

Alabama    Polytechnic    Institute,    An- 

bum. 
Athens  Female  College,  Athens. 
Birmingham  College,  Birmingham. 
Howard  College,  Blrmlngbam. 
Jndaon  College,  Marion. 
Southern  University,   Greensboro. 
tJnlTersity  of  Alabama,  University. 
Woman's  College  of  Alabama,   Mont- 
gomery. 
District  of  Columbia:  Howard  University, 

Waahingtoo. 
Florida:  Florida  State  College  for  Women, 
Tallahassee. 

Georgia: 

Agnea  Scott  College,  Decatur. 
Georgia   Normal   and    Industrial    Col- 
lege, MlUedgeviUe. 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

IlliBois: 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 
Univeralty  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
Ualvmslty  •f  IlUnois,  Urhaiw. 

IndUuia: 

Barlham  College,  Barlham. 
InJ'in^  Univeratty,  Bloen^ngton. 
Valparaiso  University*  Valparaiso. 
Momingslde  College,  Sioux  City. 


Kentucky :  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexing- 
ton. 
Louisiana:  H.  Sophie  Newcomh  Memorial 

College,  New  Orleans. 
Maryland:  Gtoucher  College,  Baltimore. 
Michigan : 

Hillsdale  College,  HiUadale. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
Minnesota :  University  of  Minnesota,  Min* 

neapolis. 
Mississippi:  Industrial  Institute  and  Col- 
lege, Columbus. 
Missouri : 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 
Washington  University,  St.  Loula. 
New  York :  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
North  Carolina :  Trinity  Cellege,  Durhtm. 
Ohio:  Denison  University,  GnoviUe. 
South  Carolina :  Wlnthrop  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College,  Bock  HiU. 
Tennessee : 

Cumberland  University,  Lebanon. 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachera, 

Nashville. 
Uaivcrsfify  of  Tenne«iee>  Knocvilla 
Texas :  Baylor  University,  Waco^ 
Virginia :    Randolph-Macon    Woman's    Col- 
lege, Lynchbasg. 
Wisconsin:  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son. 


t  The  remainder  of  this  provision  refers  to  institutions  In  Alabamii  only. 
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AOCBEDITBD  HIQHBB  IKSTITUTIOKB. 


ABIZOKA. 

Collegiate  institutions  accredited  by  the  Arizona  State  Board  of 
Education  must  prepare  their  graduates  who  may  be  applicants  for 
first-grade  teachers'  certificates  in  the  State  of  Arizona  to  meet  the 
following  conditions: 

The  applicant  must  have  completed  a  full  English  classical  or 
scientific  course  in  which  at  least  four  years'  work  is  required  above 
an  approved  high-shool  course  of  four  years;  he  must  have  taken  at 
least  one  year's  work  in  education,  covering  the  subjects  of  pedagogy, 
history  of  education,  school  economy,  and  school  government 

(The  Bureau  of  Education  was  unable  to  obtain  a  list  of  the 
accredited  institutions,  as  the  list  was  undergoing  revision  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  this  document.) 

ABKAKSAS. 

Following  is  the  practice  of  the  Arkansas  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  granting  licenses  to  teach  to  graduates  of  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  the  State : 

No  formal  recognition  further  than  to  grant  a  charter  has  been  given  by  the 
State  board  of  education  to  any  coUeges  of  the  State.  A  committee  of  the 
board  has,  however,  been  appointed  to  rate  the  work  of  the  various  colleges  and 
to  make  regulations  concerning  the  credit  to  be  given  to  it  in  issuing  licenses  to 
teach  and  is  now  at  work  at  it. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  grant 
licenses  to  graduates  of  the  colleges  named  below  when  the  work  done  by  the 
applicant  in  the  college  has  covered  the  subjects  named  in  the  law  defining  the 
various  grades  of  State-wide  license.  In  all  cases  the  applicant  must  have  had 
six  months  of  successful  experience  in  teaching,  and  if  he  is  an  applicant  for 
unlimited  State  license,  he  must  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  successful  expert- 
ence  in  teaching. 


Arkanaaa  Baptist  College  (colored),  Little 

Rock. 
Arkansas  College,  BatesviUe. 
Arkansas      Conference      College,      SUoam 

Springs. 
Arkansas  Cmnberland  College,  ClarksriUe. 
Central  OoUege,  Conway. 
Galloway  CoUege^  Searcy. 


Henderson-Brown  College,  Arkadelphia. 
Hendrix  College,  Conway. 
Little  Rock  College,  Little  Rock  . 
Ouachita  College,  Arkadelpbia. 
Philander  Smith  College    (colored),  LitUe 

Rock. 
State  Normal  School,  Conway. 
University  of  Arkansas,  FsyetteTille. 


CALIPOBNIA. 

To  obtain  tibe  high-school  teacher's  (certificate  in  California  the 
applicant  must  have  received  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  standard 
college  and  have  completed  in  addition  one  year  of  graduate  study  in 
an  approved  graduate  school.  Institutions  which  the  State  Board 
of  Education  of  California  approves  as  qualified  to  offer  the  pre- 
scribed graduate  work  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 


AOOBSDIIBD  BY  8TATB  DBPABIMBNXS  OF  EDUCATION. 
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1.  For  college  matriculation  tlie  nniTeraity  applying  for  recognition  mast 
demand  and  enforce  an  entrance  requirement  of  at  least  15  units,  as  defined  by 
the  Carnegie  foundation, 

2.  For  admission  to  any  bona  fide  graduate  course  for  graduate  students,  not 
less  than  24  undergraduate  units  in  the  same  subject  shall  be  required,  of 
which  at  least  15  shall  be  advanced  work,  e.  g.,  24  units  of  undergraduate 
history,  15  of  them  taken  in  the  Junior  or  senior  years. 

3.  Satisfactory  evidence  must  be  presented  showing  that  the  institution  under 
consideration  maintained  at  least  one  two-hour  or  three-hour  graduate  course 
in  from  8  to  10  of  the  departments  represented  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 

4.  No  professor  conducting  such  a  graduate  course  shall  have  more  than  a 
total  of  12  hours  per  week  of  class  exercises. 

5.  Satisfactory  evidence  must  be  presented  showing  that  adequate  provision 
exists  for  the  professional  training  required  by  the  State  board,  practice 
teaching  being  confined  to  the  graduate  year. 

0.  No  recommendation  for  the  high-school  certificate  to  be  issued  except  on 
the  basis  of  proficiency  in  at  least  one  of  the  sub^ts  taught  in  high  schools  and 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  an  academic  nonprofessional  graduate  course. 

7.  Laboratory  and  library  equipment  must  be  adequate  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  graduate  work  in  at  least  8  or  10  departments. 

8.  Satisfactory  guaranties  must  be  given  that  at  least  $10,000  a  year  is  being 
spent  and  will  continue  to  be  spent  on  salaries  and  equipment  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  graduate  department 

9.  The  board  reserves  the  right  to  examine  into  conditions  from  time  to  time 
and  to  determine  whether  the  conditions  agreed  upon  are  complied  with  and 
whether  the  scholarship  standard  is  and  remains  that  of  a  modem  progressive 
university. 

No  institution  is  placed  on  the  approved  list  unless  it  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  or  the  Association  of  State  Universities. 


CaUfomla: 

Leland    Stanford    Jonior    University, 
Stanford  University. 

Univemity  of  California,  Berkeley. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles.^ 
Colorado :  University  of  Colorado,  Bonlder.' 
Conneeticnt :  Tale  University,  New  Haven. 
District  of  Colombia :  Catholic  University  of 

America,  Washington. 
Illinois: 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
Indiana :  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 
Iowa :  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
Kansas :  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 
Maryland:  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Bal- 
timore. 
Massachusetts: 

Clark  University,  Worcester. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 


Michigan:    University    of   Michigan,    Ann 
Arbor. 

Minnesota:  University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis. 

Missonri :  University  of  MlBsouri,  Colombia. 

Nebraska  :  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

New  Jersey:  Princeton  University,  Prince- 
ton. 

New  York : 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Ohio :  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.* 

Pennsylvania:  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
PhiUidelphia. 

Texas :  University  of  Texas,  Austin.* 

Virginia :  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottes- 
ville. 

Washington :  University  of  Washington,  Se- 
attle.* 

Wisconsin:  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, 


>  Accrediting  not  to  astend  to  postgraduate  work  done  prior  to  the  academic  year 
1911-12. 
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▲COREDITBD  HIGHEB  INSTITUTIOKS. 


COIiOBADO. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  of  Colorado  recognizes  all  colleges 
whose  entrance  requirements  are  graduation  from  a  four-year  high 
school  and  which  maintain  a  standard  four  years'  course  of  collegiate 
work  including  the  following  subjects:  General  and  educational 
psychology,  history  of  education,  science  and  principles  of  educa- 
tion,  practice  teaching,  organization  and  management  of  schools, 
philosophy,  sociology,  and  anthropology. 

Graduates  from  such  recognized  colleges  located  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  are  entitled  to  temporary  nonrenewable  certificates  which 
may  be  replaced  by  five-year  State  certificates  after  the  holder  has 
had  24  months  of  successful  teaching  experience.  Graduates  from 
standard  colleges  located  outside  of  the  State  are  required  to  have  at 
least  24  months  of  teaching  experience  before  they  are  entitled  to 
a  State  certificate. 

CONNECTICUT. 

There  is  no  machinery  for  accrediting  colleges  and  universities  in 
Connecticut. 

BBLAWABB. 


To  be  recognized  by  the  Delaware  State  Board  of  Education  a  col- 
lege  or  university  must  have  adequate  academic  and  some  profes- 
sional work.  The  graduates  of  institutions  so  recognized  may  obtain 
a  limited  professional  teacher's  certificate. 


Colorado:  Colorado     College,     Colorado 

Sprlnga. 
Delaware: 

Delaware  College,  Newark. 
State    College   for    Colored    Btudeata, 
Dover. 
Kansas :  Falrmoant  College,  Wlcblta. 
Maine :  Bates  College,  Lewlston. 
Maryland : 

Ooneber  College,  Baltimore. 
Maryland  College  for  Women,  Lutberw 

vUle. 
Washington  College,  Chcstertown. 
Western  Maryland  College,   Westmin- 
ster. 
Maasadmsetts :  WeHeidey   Cellege,    Welles> 
ley. 


New  York  :  Vassv  College,  Pongbkeepsie. 

Ohio :  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin. 

Bhode  Island:  Rhode  Island  State  College, 

Kingston. 
PennsylTanfa : 

Albrtght  College,  Myerstowa. 
Pennsylvania  College,  GettysbaE^. 
Pennsylyanla  State  College,  State  Col- 
lege. 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore. 
Ursinns  College,  Collegeville. 
Wilson  CoUege,  Chambersburg. 
Vermont :  Mlddlebary  College,  Mlddlebary. 
Virginia:  Bandolpfa-Macon     College,     Ash> 

land. 
West  Virginia:    Storer  College    (colored). 
Harpers  Ferry. 


BI8TBICT  OF  COLTTHBXA. 


The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  accredits  or  ap- 
proves no  collegiate  institutions. 


ACGREDITSD  BT  STATE  DEPABTMENT8  OF  EDUCATION. 
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FLOBIBA. 

Institutions  are  accredited  by  the  D^artment  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Florida  through  inspection  of  their  courses  of  study  and  their 
daily  work.  Graduates  of  the  State  college  and  of  the  State  univer- 
sity receive  State  certificates  without  examination,  on  condition  that 
their  average  grades,  made  in  their  junior  and  senior  years,  are  not 
less  than  85  per  cent,  with  no  grade  below  60  per  cent.  Graduates 
of  independent  institutions  may  also  receive  State  certificates  with- 
out examination  under  the  same  law,  if  those  institutions  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  State  board  of 
control. 


Columbia  CoUege,  Lake  City. 

Florida  State  College  for   Women,   Talla- 

haseee. 
Jobn  B.  Stetson  TJniTeraity,  Deland. 


Rollins  College,  Winter  Park. 
Southern  College,  Sutherland. 
Univendty  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 


0EOB0tA« 

The  Department  of  Education  of  Georgia  does  not  formally  ap- 
prove the  colleges  of  the  State.  The  following  six  institutions,  how- 
ever, have  arranged  their  work  so  that  their  graduates  are  granted 
the  professional  college  certificate,  provided  their  courses  have  in- 
cluded three  courses  in  education  preparatory  to  teaching,  supervision, 
and  administration,  these  courses  to  be  the  equivalent  of  at  least 
three  hours  a  week  each  through  a  y^ar.  These  are  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  State  board  of  education,  which  also  inspects 
the  examinations  and  work  generally. 


Agnes  Scott  CoUege,  Decatur. 
Emory  University,  Atlanta. 
Mercer  Unlversl^,  Macon. 
North  Georgia  Agiicifltural  College,  Dahlo- 
nega. 


University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 
Wesleyan  Female  College,  Macon. 


The  following  institutions  have  arranged  their  courses  so  that 
their  graduates  are  granted  the  professional  normal  certificate : 


Bessie  Tift  College,  Forsyth. 
Brenan  College,  Gainesville. 


La  Grange  Female  College,  La  Grange. 
Shorter  CoUege,  Rome. 


IDAHO. 


Recognition  is  given  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  Idaho 
to  the  work  of  the  University  of  Idaho  (at  Moscow)  and  to  the 
College  of  Idaho  (at  Caldwell).  Graduates  of  these  institutions 
who  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  badielor  of  science  and 
the  certificate  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  education  of  these 
institutions  that  they  haVe  completed  the  required  work  in  that  de- 
partment, or  in  lieu  of  such  certificate  have  taught  successfully  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  for  a  pet-iod  of  two  years,  may  receive  a 
State  certificate  from  the  State  board  of  education.  The  basis  for 
recognition  is  visitation  of  the  institutions. 


30  ACCREDITED  HIGHEB  INSTITUTIONB. 

Institutions  without  the  State  recognized  by  the  department  of 
education  are  those  which  are  accredited  by  the  departments  of  edu- 
cation in  the  several  States. 

ILLINOIS. 

For  the  purpose  of  certificating  teachers  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation of  Illinois  divides  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State  into 
four  groups,  as  follows : 

OBOUP  I — ^BECOGimBED   NOSHAL  S0H00L8. 

MBFINZTION. 

A  normal  school  la  an  institntlon  whose  organization,  administration  and 
instruction  are  determined  by  one  controlling  purpose;  viz,  the  education  of 
teachers  for  the  pubUc  schools. 

A  recognized  normal  school  is  an  institiition  employing  at  least  16  teachers, 
each  of  whom  devotes  more  than  half  of  his  time  to  teaching  students  above 
the  four-year  high*school  grade,  and  at  least  six  teachers  who  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  training  of  teachers  In  a  practice  schooL 

It  shall  require  for  graduation  two  full  years  of  normal  school  work  or  24 
term  credits. 

A  term  credit  is  the  work  done  in  a  subject  requiring  not  less  than  four 
45-minute  recitation  periods  per  week  for  not  less  than  12  weeks. 

A  year  of  practice  teaching  shaU  include  the  equivalent  of  45  minutes  per 
day  for  180  days  spent  in  the  actual  teaching  of  pupils  In  a  kindergarten, 
elementary,  or  high  school  under  competent  and  dose  supervision. 

The  recognition  of  the  Illinois  State  normal  schools  Includes  the  recognition 
of  their  work  as  normal  schools,  teachers'  colleges,  and  special  schools. 


Chicago  Normal  School,  CUcago. 

Baatem    niincla    State    Normal     School, 

Charleston, 
niinoia  State  Normal  UnlTenlty,  Normal. 
Northern    nilnols    State    Normal    School, 

DeKalb. 


Soathem  nilaola  State  Normal  UnlTerdty* 

Carbondale. . 
Western    nilnolB    State    Normal    School, 

Macomb. 


QBOUP  n— BECOONIZED  COIXXOES  AND  UNIVKBSITDBB. 

iwriNinoa. 

An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  recognized  coUege  or  university  shall  have 
at  least  six  professors  giving  their  entire  time  to  coUege  or  university  work, 
the  necessary  equipment  to  give  a  course  of  four  full  years  of  college  grade 
in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  shaU  require  for  admission  not  less  than 
15  secondary  units  of  preparation  In  a  recognized  four-year  hls^  school  <Hr  its 
equivalent    It  shaU  require  for  graduation  not  less  than  120  semeater  hoars. 

Graduates  of  such  institutions  seeking  county  or  State  certificates  are 
required  to  show  credits  of  at  least  3  semester  hours  In  educational  psychology 
and  8  semester  hours  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching. 

Full  recognition  of  a  college  or  university  by  the  d^artment  of 
public  instruction  means  that  all  its  work  relating  to  the  preparation 
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of  teachers  will  be  accepted  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  cer- 
tificating law,  and  that  such  recognition  extends  to  all  departments 
of  the  institution. 

The  following  list  of  recognized  institutions  was  made  upon  the 
basis  of  information  furnished  by  inquiries  and  investigations  aloui? 
the  lines  of — 

1  The  relationship  of  tbe  coUege  to  the  Federation  of  niinois  GoUeges. 

2.  The  relationship  of  the  coUege  to  the  North  Central  Association  of  GoUeges 
and  Secondary  Schools. 

a  The  relationship  of  the  college  to  graduate  schools  in  universities. 

4.  Becognition  given  to  graduates  of  the  coUege  by  departments  of  education 
in  other  States. 

&  The  catalogues  and  publications  of  the  coUege. 

6.  The  answers  submitted  by  the  president  or  registrar  tp  the  questions 
contained  in  the  blanks  sent  out  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
of  minoia 

7.  A  visit  made  by  authorized  inspectors. 


FuUy  recognized  iMiituiions  (April,  1917}. 
(Period  of  recognitioii  two  years.) 


Armoor  Institate  of  Technology,  Chicago. 

Aognatana  CoUege,  Rock  Island, 

Carthage  CoUege,  Carthage. 

De  Paul  UniTersity,  Chicago. 

Eureka  College,  Bnreka. 

niinois  CoUege,  JacksonvUle. 

Ullnols  Wesleyan  Unirersity,  Bloomlngton. 

Illinois  Woman's  College,  JacksonvUIe. 

James  MUlIkln  University,  Decatur. 

Knox  College,  Oalesburg. 

liake  FoTHit  College,  Lake  Forest. 


Lombard  College,  Galesharg. 
Loyola  University,  Chicago. 
Monmouth  College,  ]L'3nmouth. 
Northwestern  College,  Naperrille. 
Northwestern  University,  Bvanston. 
Rockford  College,  Rockford. 
St.  Viator  CoUege,  Bourbonnais. 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
University  of  nUnois,  Urbana. 
Wheaton  College,  Wheaton. 


Jmtitutioni  recognized  for  one  year  (AprU^  1917). 

Instttatlons  recognized  for  one  year  wiU  be  visited  within  the  ensuing  year. 
If  the  results  of  such  visit  are  satisfactory,  the  institution  will  be  immediately 
placed  upon  the  fully  recognized  list 


Greenville  CoUege,  OreenvlUe. 
HeddlBg  Collage,  Abingdon. 


McKendree  CoUege,  Lebanon. 
Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton. 


ouyuF  nx — pastlillt  becognizkd  oolubseb  and  UNiyxBsmxs. 

(•)  Higher  Institutions  of  learning  offering  four  years  of  college  work  beyond 
high-school  graduation,  but  faUing  to  meet  all  the  requirements  for  full  recog- 
nition may,  upon  examination,  be  granted  partial  recognition.  Oertain  courses 
or  parts  of  courses  may  be  recognized,  and  the  students  or  graduates  of  such 
recognized  courses  may  be  accorded  the  privUeges  granted  by  law  in  proportion 
to  the  work  actually  done  as  compared  with  fully  recognized  coUeges. 

(5)  Such  partial  recognition  shaU  be  granted  for  only  one  year  at  a  time. 

(o)  Whenever,  upon  examination,  it  is  found  that  a  partially  recognized  insti- 
tution has  met  aU  the  requirements  of  a  recognized  coUege  or  university,  it  shaU 
be  transferred  to  Group  n. 


Aofona  Collego^  Aurora. 
BlacKtan  CoUege,  CariinviUa. 
liaesla  CoOage^  Uneoln. 


I 


Mount  Morris  CoUege^  Mount  Morris. 
WUUam  aad  Vashti  CoUaga,  Aladaw 
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0B0X7P  IT— BBCOGNIZED  JUNIOB  COLUECOHS  AND  TECHNICAL  OB  8PBCIAI.  BCHOQLe. 

1,  Reoognized  juniw  coUegeM,-- {For  the  definition  and  list  of  recognized 
Junior  colleges,  see  p.  78.) 

2.  Recognized  technical  MchooU. 

An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  technical  or  special  school*  must  have  at 
least  four  teachers  giving  their  entire  time  to  teaching  technical  or  special 
subjects  for  two  full  years  (60  semester  hours  of  college  grade),  and  shall 
require  for  admission  not  less  than  15  secondary  units  of  preparation  in  a 
recognized  four-year  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

Armoar  InstHute  of  Technology,  Chicago.      I  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria.  | 

INDIANA. 

A  college  to  be  rated  as  standard  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Indiana  must  meet  the  following  requirements : 

There  must  be  five  or  more  teachers  devoting  their  time  exclusively  to 
college  work;  no  teacher  must  be  allowed  to  teach  more  than  25  hours  per 
week  (fewer  than  20  per  week  are  recommended) ;  teachers  in  the  departments 
of  education  must  be  graduates  of  standard  normal  schools,  standard  eolieges, 
or  universities  doing  graduate  work ;  they  must  have  had  successful  experience 
in  public  school  work,  and  must  be  able  to  teach  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  State  Teachers'  Training  Board. 

There  must  be  an  endowment  of  not  less  than  $200,000  and  an  annual  income, 
exclusive  of  tuition,  of  $10,000. 

The  entrance  requirements  must  be  graduation  from  a  commissioned  high 
school  or  the  equivalent.  • 

The  school  year  must  consist  of  not  less  than  96  weeks;  the  redt^tiOD 
period  must  be  at  least  50  minutes ;  the  course  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree 
must  include  four  full  years  (144  weeks)  of  work  beyond  the  entrance  re- 
QUlranentB. 

The  laboratory  equipment  must  be  adequate  to  meet  tiie  modem  reqvlranMnts 
of  college  work  in  the  sciences  attempted. 

The  Ubrary  must  be  a  growing  library  containing  at  least  5,000  volumes, 
exclusive  of  public  documents.  The  educational  department  should  have  a 
good  collection  of  educational  and  pedagogical  books,  and  sets  of  the  leadlni^ 
school  Journals  and  educational  reports.  The  library  must  not  be  used  tor 
recitation  purpoae& 

There  must  be  a  weU-organised  course  for  teachers  requiring  not  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  time  of  the  student  who  is  working  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 


Battar  College,  IndianapoHB. 
DePftnw  University,  OreeneasUe. 
Earlham  College,  Earlham. 
Frmnklin  College,  FranMln. 
Hanover  CoHege,  Hanover. 


Indiana  UniTersity,  Bloomington. 
Notre  Dame  UnlTeraity,  Notre  Dame. 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 
St.  Mary*B  College,  Notre  Dame. 
Wabaeh  College,  CrawfordavlUe. 


^  *'  Special  '*  Bchoola  include  achoola  of  music,  art,  expression,  etc«  and  are  omittedL 
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IOWA. 

Collegiate  institutions  accredited  by  the  Iowa  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  must  maintain  the  following  standards.  Graduates 
of  accredited  colleges  receive  first,  second,  or  third  grade  State  certi- 
ficates, according  to  the  course  they  have  taken : 

1.  The  number  of  class  hours  for  the  heads  of  departments  shall  not  exceed 
20  a  week. 

2.  A  fticolty  properly  qualified  shall  consist  of  persons  who  have  taken  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  course  in  a  recognized  graduate  school  or  have  pursued  graduate 
work  In  residence  at  least  two  years. 

3.  The  library  shaU  consist  of  at  least  7,500  volumes,  selected  with  reference 
to  college  subjects,  and  exclusive  of  public  documents. 

4.  The  laboratory  equipment  shall  be  adequate  for  doing  work  in  a  scientific 
way  in  the  courses  announced  in  the  catalogue  in  botany,  zoology,  chemistry, 
physics,  home  economics,  and  agriculture. 

5.  The  means  of  support  is  defined  as  requiring  a  permanent  endowment  of 
not  less  than  $200,000  or  a  fibi^ed  assured  income,  or  its  equivalent,  exclusive  of 
tuition,  of  at  least  $10,000. 

6.  The  coUege  must  maintain  at  least  seven  separate  departments  or  chairs, 
and  in  case  the  pedagogical  work  of  the  institution  is  to  be  accepted  without 
examination  the  college  must  maintain  at  least  eight  chairs,  one  of  which  shall 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  education  or  at  most  to  philosophy,  including  psychol- 
ogy and  education.  The  heads  of  at  least  five  of  these  departments  shall,  in  no 
case,  devote  less  than  three-fourths  of  their  class  hours  to  college  work. 

7.  The  graduates  must  in  addition  to  the  four-year  college  course  show  the 
completion  of  a  four-year  secondary  course  according  to  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  State  board  of  education  as  entrance  requirements  to  the  collegiate 
courses  of  the  institutions  under  the  control  of  said  board  and  the  standing  and 
character  of  the  institution  and  the  nature  of  it9  equipment  and  work  must  be 
such  as  to  entitle  its  graduates  to  admission  to  the  graduate  college  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa. 


Boena  Vista  College,  Storm  Lake. 
Central  UniverBlty  of  Iowa,  Pella. 
Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids. 
ComeU  College,  Mount  Vernon. 
Des  Moines  College,  Des  Moines. 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines. 
Dnbnqne  College,  Dubuque. 
Ellsworth  College,  Iowa  Falls. 
Orinnell  College,  Grlnnell. 
Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines. 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts,  Ames. 


Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Fslls. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mount  Pleasant. 

Leander  Clark  College,  Toledo. 

Lenox  College,  Hopkinton. 

Luther  College,  Decorah. 

Momingstde  College,  Sioux  City. 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield.  « 

Peon  College,  Oskaloosa. 

Simpson  College,  Indianola. 

Stste  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette. 


KANSAS. 

Collegiate  institutions  must  meet  the  following  requirements  in 
order  to  be  approved  by  the  Kansas  Department  of  Education  for 
the  certification  of  their  graduates  for  teaching  positions: 

1.  The  requirement  for  admission  shall  be  15  high-school  units,  selected  from 
those  listed  and  defined  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

2.  The  requirement  f6r  graduation  shall  be  the  completion  of  a  four-year 
ocrarse  of  at  least  120  semester  hours  of  GO  minutes,  to  include  at  least  one  year 
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in  actual  residence,  and  the  other  work  to  be  done  In  a  college  conforming  in 
effect  to  the  requirements  herein  stated. 

8.  The  institution  must  have  at  least  seven  professors.  These  professors  shall 
give  their  entire  time  to  work  of  college  grade,  and  no  professor  should  offer 
work  in  more  than  two  departments  of  study.  If  in  any  of  the  colleges  the 
Instructors  divide  their  time  between  collegiate  and  preparatory  work,  the  total 
amount  of  collegiate  work  offered  in  any  semester  must  not  be  less  than  105 
semester  hours. 

4.  A  faculty  properly  qualified  shall  consist  of  graduates  of  standard  colleges 
who  have  pursued  graduate  work  equivalent  at  least  to  that  required  for  a 
master's  degree.  An  exception  as  to  graduate  work  may  be  made  in  the  case 
of  an  instructor  of  successful  experience  and  proved  efficiency. 

5.  The  number  of  class  hours  for  instructors  and  students  shall  not  exceed 
20  a  week.  ' 

6.  The  average  salary  of  the  full  professors,  exclusive  of  the  salary  of  the 
president,  shall  be  at  least  $1,000. 

7.  The  means  of  support  shall  be  defined  as  requiring  a  permanent  productive 
endowment  of  not  less  than  $200,000,  or  an  annual  income  of  not  less  than 
$10,000,  exclusive  of  tuition. 

8.  The  laboratory  equipment  shall  be  worth  not  less  than  $5,000,  and  shall  be 
so  distributed  as  to  establish  at  least  an  efficient  chemical,  physical,  and 
biological  laboratory. 

9.  The  library,  exclusive  of  general  referent;e  books  and  public  documents, 
shall  contain  at  least  3,000  volumes.  These  volumes  shall  be  of  present  value, 
selected  with  reference  to  the  departments  in  which  instruction  is  offered. 

10.  A  maximum  of  12  hours  in  Biblical  literature  and  history  may  be  allowed 
in  the  transcripts  of  graduates  of  colleges  who  are  candidates  for  a  State 
certificate. 

11.  The  number  of  semester  hours  required  of  candidates  for  State  certifi- 
cates shall  be  120.  In  this  number  shall  be  included  the  professional  work  and 
at  least  20  hours  of  work  in  the  subject  that  the  candidate  proposes  to  teach, 
together  with  at  least  10  hours  in  a  related  subject. 

12.  The  minimum  in  education  shall  be  18  hours  in  courses  approved  by  the 
State  board  of  education,  of  which  at  least  3  hours  shall  be  in  each  of  the 
following  groups: 

(a)  General  psychology. 
(6)  History  of  education. 

(c)  Educational  administration  and  supervision. 

(d)  Educational  psychology  or  theory  of  education. 

The  remaining  six  hours  shall  be  selected  from  courses  approved  by  the 
State  board  of  education  in  any  of  the  above  groups.  Until  September  1,  1916, 
three  hours  additional  will  be  accepted. 

Institutions  outside  of  Kansas  which  satisfy  the  board  of  education  that  they 
maintain  efficient  departments  of  education  and  meet  the  other  requirements  for 
schools  on  the  approved  list  may  have  the  privilege  of  certification  extended  to 
their  graduates. 


Baker  University,  Baldwin  City. 
Bethany   College,   Lindaborg. 
Bethel  College,  Newton. 
College  of  Emporia,  Emporia. 
Cooper  College,  Sterling. 
Fairmoant  College,  Wichita. 
Fzlcnda  University,  Wlchlta« 
Kansas   State   Agricnltoral   College,   Man- 
taattaa. 


Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  Balina. 
McPherson  College,  McPherson. 
Midland  College,  Atchison. 
Ottawa  University,  Ottawa. 
Southwestern  College,  Winfleld. 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 
Washburn  CoUege,  Topeka« 
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Seven  colleges  of  standard  rank  in  Kentucky  are  organized  into 
what  is  known  as  the  State  College  Association.  The  standards  for 
membership  in  this  association  are :  Six  professors  giving  their  entire 
time  to  regular  college  work;  a  regular  income  of  not  less  than  $16,000 
a  year;  a  library  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  various  departments, 
systematically  catalogued ;  laboratory  equipment  sufficient  for  giving 
not  less  than  two  years'  work  in  each  of  the  elementary  sciences;  15 
standard  units  required  for  entrance;  and  for  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree completion  of  the  regular  four-year  course,  comprising  not  less 
than  120  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  training. 

Graduates  of  these  institutions,  having  completed  a  definite  amount 
of  work  in  the  department  of  education,  may  be  given  a  special  high- 
school  certificate  by  the  State  board  of  education  in  its  discretion : 


Berea  College,  Berea. 

Central  Uniyenity  of  Kentucky,  DanvUle. 
Georgetown  College,  Georgetown. 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  Winchester. 


State  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 
Transylvania  College,  Lexington. 
University  of  Louisville*  LouisviUe, 


LOTTISIANA. 


The  State  Department  of  Education  of  Louisiana  approves  the 
following  higher  institutions  of  the  State  for  the  certification  of 
teachers  of  high  schools  and  other  public  schools  of  the  State : 


H.  Sophie  Newcomb  MemoHal  College, 
New  Orleans. 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  Baton 
Bouge. 


Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Or- 
leans. 


MAINE. 


There  is  no  formal  accrediting  of  institutions  of  collegiate  rank 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Maine. 


MABYLANB. 


Graduates  of  the  following  colleges  in  Maryland  who  have  had 
200  recitation  hours  in  education  may  receive  the  high-school  teach- 
ers' certificate.  There  is  no  definite  basis  for  recognition  of  collegiate 
institutions  in  Maryland. 


Goucher  College,  Baltimore. 
Hood  College,  Frederick. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
Morgan  College  (colored),  Baltimore. 
Mount   St.   Agnes   College,    Mount   Wash- 
ington. 


Mount  St.  Joseph's  College,  Baltimore. 
St.  John's  College,  Annapolis. 
Washington  College,  Chestertown. 
Western  Maryland  CoUege.  Waatrainflter. 
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MASSACHXrSBTTS. 

There  is  in  Massachusetts  no  system  of  accrediting  collegiate 
institutions.  Graduates  from  the  colleges  of  the  State  granting  the 
bachelor's  degrees  and  from  other  institutions  of  equal  standing 
outside  the  State  may  receive  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  State-aided 
high  schools.  In  considering  applicants  from  institutions  outside  the 
State  the  board  relies  to  some  extent  on  the  tentative  list  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1911. 

MIGHIOAN. 

Colleges  in  Michigan  having  a  four-year  course  and  giving  a  pre- 
scribed amount  of  work  in  pedagogy  may  be  accredited  by  the  Michi- 
gan Board  of  Education.  Graduates  of  such  colleges  having  com- 
pleted the  required  work  in  pedagogy  may  be  granted  a  four-year 
certificate,  which  may  become  a  life  certificate  after  three  years  of 
successful  teaching. 


Adrian  College,  Adrian. 
Albion  College,  Albion. 
Alma  College,  Alma. 
HUlidale  College,   Hillsdale. 
Hope  College,  Holland. 


Kalamasoo  CoUege,  Kalamasoo. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,   East  Lan^ 

sing. 
OliTet  College,  Olivet. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 


MINNESOTA. 


For  the  purpose  of  certification  of  teachers,  the  Department  of 
Education  of  Minnesota  recognizes  any  institution  whose  admission 
and  graduation  requirements  are  equivalent  to  those  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  and  whose  graduates  have  had  the  required  amount 
of  professional  training. 

MISSOtlBI. 

Graduates  of  the  institutions  which  are  members  of  the  Missouri 
College  Union/  who  have  completed  at  least  18  hours'  work  in  educa- 
tion, may  receive  a  three-year  State  certificate,  and  after  two  years' 
successful  experience  in  teaching  the  certificate  may  be  made  per- 
manent 

Following  are  the  members  of  the  union  (March,  1916) : 


Central  College,  Fayette. 

Central  Weslejan  College,  Warrenton. 

Dmry  College,  Springfield. 

Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall. 

Park  College,  ParlnriUe. 

St  Louis  UniTersity,  St  Louis. 


Tarkio  College,  Tarklo. 
University  of  Missouri,  Colombia. 
Washington  UnWersity,  St.  Louis. 
Westminster  College,  Fulton. 
WUUam  Jewell  College,  Liberty. 


MONTANA. 


The  collegiate  institutions  of  Montana  accredited  for  the  issuance 
of  State  teachers'  certificates  by  the  State  board  of  education  are  the 
State  institutions:  Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  Bozeman,  and  the  University  of  Montana,  Missoula. 


» See  p.  18. 
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Institutions  outside  the  State  accredited  by  the  Montana  State 
Board  of  Education  are  those  recognized  by  the  educational  authori- 
ties in  the  several  States  for  the  purpose  of  certificating  teachers. 
Such  institutions  must  have  a  four  years'  course  of  study  based  on  a 
four-year  high-school  course. 


The  laws  of  Nebraska  provide  as  follows: 

When  any  college  or  university  •  •  •  In  this  State  shall  have  a  course 
of  study  equal  in  extent  and  similar  in  subjects  to  the  higher  course  in  the 
State  normal  schools,  and  shall  have  full  and  ample  equipment  and  a  faculty  of 
instructors  fully  competent  to  give  and  are  actually  giving  satisfactory  instruc- 
tion in  the  branches  contained  in  said  course  and  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the 
State  normal  schools,  the  graduates  of  such  course  shall  be  granted  by  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  proper  institution  a  first-grade  State  certificate  of  the  same 
tenor  and  effect  as  the  certificate  to  teach  issued  to  the  graduates  from  the 
higher  course  of  the  State  normal  schools. 

To  be  entitled  to  this  privilege  institutions  must  meet  the  following 
requirements : 

Such  institutions  shall  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska. 

The  incorporation  shall  have  at  least  $50,000  invested  or  available  for  the  use 
of  the  school. 

The  incorporation  shall  employ  not  fewer  than  five  teachers  who  shall  put  in 
full  time  in  giving  instruction  in  the  branches  of  study  required  to  be  taught 
by  the  provisions  of  the  two  next  preceding  sections.* 

The  State  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction  shall  satisfy  himself  by  per- 
sonal inspection  or  by  the  personal  inspection  of  the  State  board  of  examiners 
for  life  certificates  that  any  institution  desiring  recognition  under  said  sections 
has  fully  complied  with  the  requirements  set  forth  herein  and  in  the  two  next 
preceding  sections.* 

The  entrance  requirements  to  the  elementary  and  higher  courses  and  the  time 
required  for  the  completion  of  said  courses  shaU  be  the  same  as  in  the  State 
normal  schools. 

Each  year  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  satisfy  himself 
by  personal  inspection  of  the  State  board  of  examiners  for  life  certificates  that 
the  requirements  have  been  met  before  any  certificate  can  be  granted  by  such 
institution. 


BelleTue  College,  Belleyue. 

Cotner  University.  Bethany. 

Creighton  UnlTersity,  Omaha. 

Dana  College,  Blair. 

Doane  College,  Crete. 

Grand  Island  College,  Grand  Island. 

Hastings  College,  Hastings. 


Nebraska  Wesleyan   UnlTersity,  University 

Place. 
Union  College,  College  View. 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
University  of  Omaha,  Omaha; 
York  College,  York. 


NEVADA. 


All  State  universities  and  all  universities  and  colleges  having 
courses  of  study  based  upon  a  four-year  high-school  course  and  equiv- 


^  The  section  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  statement  and  another  similar  in  its  pro- 
visions. 
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alent  to  liberal  arts  and  science  courses  at  the  University  of  Nevada, 
and  16  semester  hours  in  education,  are  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Education  of  Nevada.  To  the  graduates  of  institutions  fulfilling 
these  requirements  State  high-school  certaificates  are  issued. 

NEW  HAMPSHIBB. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  New  Hampshire  has  made 
up  no  list  of  approved  colleges.  Applications  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates are  dealt  with  individually.  If  a  teacher  holds  a  diploma  from 
some  college  remote  and  unknown,  the  department  investigates  its 
requirements. 

NEW   JEBSET. 

Graduates  of  the  following  New  Jersey  institutions  are  exempted 
from  such  academic  and  professional  work  as  meets  the  requirements 
of  teachers'  certificates  and  of  "  qualifying  certificates  "  for  the  vari- 
ous professions.  The  recommendations  for  approval  by  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  are  made  by  a  committee,  the  chairman  of 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Rutgers  College  faculty. 


College  of  Mount  St.  Mary,  Plainfleld. 
CoUege  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Conyent  Station. 
Princeton  University,  Princeton. 
Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick. 
St.  Benedict's  College,  Newark. 


St.  Peter's  College,  Jersey  City. 
Seton  HaU  College,  South  Orange. 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken. 
Upsala  College,  Kenilworth. 


NEW   MEXICO. 

The  Department  of  Education  of  New  Mexico  has  no  list  of  insti- 
tutions which  it  approves  for  the  certification  of  teachers.  Each 
application  is  dealt  with  according  to  its  merits.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  the  institution  from  which  the  applicant  presents 
credits  be  an  accredited  institution  in  the  State  in  which  it  is  located. 

NEW  YOBX. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  bulletin  the  list  of  institu- 
tions accredited  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  was  in  the  course  of  revision.  No  up-to--date  list  of  insti- 
tutions in  other  States  than  New  York  accredited  by  the  regents 
could  be  obtained.  The  following  are  the  colleges  and  universities 
located  in  the  State  of  New  York  which  are  accredited  by  the  regents : 

An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  college  must  have  at  least  six  professors 
giving  their,  entire  time  to  college  or  nniversity  work,  a  course  of  four  full 
3'ears  of  college  grade  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  should  require  for 
admission  not  less  than  the  usual  four  years  of  academic  or  high  school 
preparation,  or  its  equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  preacademic  or  grammar 
school  studies.* 

^  This  liBt  inclndes  Also  institations  in  Braisil,  Turkey,  and  the  Far  East  chartered  by 
the  New  York  Legislature  or  by  the  State  Bdacation  Department  of  Mew  York.  In  this 
bolletin.  howeTer,  the  names  of  all  foreign  institutions  have  been  consistently  omitted. 
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AdelphI  College,  Brooklyn. 

Alfred  UnlTerslty,  Alfred. 

Barnard    College    (Columbia    University), 

New  York. 
Canlains  College,  Buffalo. 
Colgate  UniTersity,  Hamilton. 
College  of  Mount  St.  Vincent,  New  York. 
College  of  New  Rochelle,  New  Rochelle. 
College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Brooklyn. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York. 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 
D'Youville   College   and   Academy    of    the 

Holy  Angels,  Buffalo. 
Elmira  College,  Elmira. 
Fordham  University,  Fordham. 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton. 
Hobart  College,  Geneva. 
Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

New  York. 


Manhattan  College,  New  York. 

New    York    State    College    for    Teachers, 

Albany. 
New  York  University,  New  York. 
Niagara   University,   Niagara   University. 
St.  Bonaventure's  College,  Allegany. 
St.  Francis  College,  Brooklyn. 
St.  John's  College,  Brooklyn. 
St.   Joseph's   Seminary   and   College,    New 

York. 
St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton. 
St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale. 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse. 
Union  University,  Schenectady. 
University  of  Rochester,  Rochester. 
Yassar  College,  Poughkeepsie. 
Wells  College,  Aurora. 
William  College,^  Geneva. 


NOBTH  CAB.OLINA. 

The  following  list  of  institutions  approved  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  North  Carolina  (February,  1916),  for  the 
issuance  to  their  graduates  without  examination  of  the  high-school 
principal's  and  high-school  teacher's  certificates,  was  made  after  an 
inspection  of  each  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. This  inspection  included  an  examination  of  the  plant,  with 
special  reference  to  laboratory  and  library  facilities,  inquiry  into 
the  standards  of  admission  and  graduation,  the  financial  support  and 
prospects,  the  scope  of  the  college  work,  etc. 

A  graduate  of  an  institution  in  Group  A  may  secure  the  high- 
school  principal's  certificate  without  examination,  provided  his 
academic  and  professional  work  are  acceptable  to  the  State  board 
of  examiners;  a  graduate  of  an  institution  in  Group  B  may  secure 
credit  without  examination  toward  the  assistant  high-school  teach- 
er's certificate  on  such  academic  and  professional  subjects  as  he  has 
successfully  pursued  and  which  are  acceptable  to  the  State  board  of 
examiners. 


GBOUP  A. 

Davidson  College,  Davidson. 

Elon   College,*   Elon   College. 

Onilford   College,*  Guilford  College. 

Lenoir   College,*  Hickory. 

Meredith  College,  Raleigh. 

Salem  Academy  and  College,'  Winston- 
Salem. 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
Greensboro. 

Trinity  College,  Durham. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest. 


OBOUP   B. 

Atlantic  Christian  College,  Wilson. 
Flora  MacDonald  College,  Red  Springs. 
Greensboro  College  for  Women,  Greensboro. 
North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Engineering,  West  Raleigh. 
Peace  Institute,  Raleigb. 
Queens  College,  Charlotte. 
St.  Genevieve's  College,  Asheville. 
St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh. 
Weaver  College,  Weaverville. 


^Woman's  department  of  Hobart  College. 

'Principal's  academic  credits  not  granted  upon  this  basis  to  applicants  who  graduated 
from  this  institutton  prior  to  1915. 
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NOBTH  DAKOTA. 


The  regulations  concerning  the  certification  of  teachers  by  the  Statft 
board  of  education  provide : 

The  bachelor's  diploma  from  institutions  of  recognized  standing  witbin  or 
without  the  State  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  examination  as  a  basis  for  issuing 
a  first-grade  professional  certificate  for  a  period  of  two  years,  after  its  presenta- 
tion to  the  board,  provided  that  the  diploma  implies  at  least  two  year  courses, 
or  16  semester  hours  of  professional  preparation  for  teaching. 

The  diploma  or  certificate  from  institutions  whose  curriculum  Is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  four-year  or  five-year  curriculum  of  the  State  normal  schools  will  be 
accredited  as  a  second-grade  professional  certificate  for  two  years,  provided 
that  the  diploma  or  certificate  implies  at  least  two-year  courses,  or  16  semester 
hours  of  professional  preparation  for  teaching. 

First-grade  professional  certificates  have  been  issued  [to  March, 
1916]  to  persons  holding  diplomas  from  higher  institutions  as  shown 
below: 


California :  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley. 
Colorado :      Colorado      College,      Colorado 

Springs. 
District    of    Columbia:     Trinity     College, 

Washington. 
Illinois : 

Carthage  College,  Carthage. 

Eureka  College,   Eureka. 

Greenville  College,  Greenville. 

Hedding  College,  Abingdon. 

Illinois  College,  Jacksonville. 

Knox  College,  Galesburg. 

Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest. 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

University  of  Cbicago,  Chicago. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
Indiana :  Indiana  University,  Bloomtngton. 
Iowa: 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon. 

Grinnell  College,  Grinnell. 

Iowa    State    Teachers    College,    Cedar 
Falls. 

Lutber  College,  Decorab. 

Morningside  College,  Sioux  City. 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette. 
Kansas: 

Baker  University,  Baldwin  City. 

Bethany  College,  Lindsborg. 
Kentucky :  University  of  Kentucky.  Lexing- 
ton. 
Massachusetts : 

Clark  College,  Worcester. 

Raddiffe  College,  Cambridge. 
Michigan :    University    of    Michigan,    Ann 
Arbor« 


Minnesota : 

Albert  Lea  College,  Albert  Lea. 
Carleton  College,  Northfleld. 
Gustavtts  Adolphus  College,  St.  Peter. 
Hamline  University,  St.  Paul. 
Macalester  College,  St.  Paul. 
St.  Olaf  College.  Northfleld. 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

New  York  :  Syracuse  University,  Syracoae. 

North  Dakota : 

Fargo  College,  Farga 

North  DakoU  Agricultural  College,  Agri- 
cultural College. 

University  of  North  Dakota.  Unlvendty. 

Ohio : 

Cedarville  College,  Cedarville. 

Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Akron. 

Muskingum  College,  New  Concord. 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlin. 

Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware. 

Oklahoma  :  Kingfisher  College,  Kingfisher. 

Oregon  :  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

Pennsylvania : 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancas 

ter. 
Grove  City  College,  Grove  City. 

South  Dakota : 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell. 
South  Dakota  State  College  of  A^ricul 
ture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Brookings. 
University  of  South  Dakota,  Yermilloii. 

Tennessee :  MaryvlUe  College,  Maryvllle. 
Wisconsin : 

Ripon  College,  Ripon. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madiaon. 
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Second-grade  professional  certificates  have  been  issued  f to  March, 
1916]  to  persons  holding  diplomas  from  higher  institutions  as  shown 
below: 


Colorado:  State  Teachers  College  of  Colo- 
rado, Greeley. 

niinois : 

Chicago  Teachers'  College,  Chicago. 

Northern  IUIdoIb  State  Normal  School, 
De  Kalb. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 
Macomb. 
Indiana : 

Central  Normal  College,  Danville. 

Indiana    State   Normal    School,    Terre 
Haute. 

Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso. 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville. 
Iowa : 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines. 

Grinnell  College,  Grinnell. 

Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines. 

Iowa    State   Teachers    College,    Cedar 
Falls. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette. 
Kansas: 

Bmporia    State    Normal    School,    Em- 
poria. 

McPherson  College,  McPherson.' 
Michigan : 

Central    State   Normal   School,   Mount 
Pleasant 

Kindergarten   Training  School,   Grand 
Rapids. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsi- 
lantl. 

Northern   State   Normal   School,   Mar- 
quette. 
Minnesota : 

Augsburg  Seminary,  Minneapolis. 

Duluth  State  Normal  School. 

Mankato  State  Normal  School. 

Moorhead  State  Normal  School. 

Red  Wing  Seminary,  Red  Wing. 

St  Cloud  State  Normal  School. 

Stanley  Hall,  Minneapolis. 

Winona  State  Normal  School. 


Missouri : 

Cape  Girardeau  State  Normal  School. 

Maryville  State  Normal  School. 

Warrensburg  State  Normal  School. 
Nebraska:   Nebraska   Wesleyan   University, 

University  Place. 
New  York : 

Brockport  State  Normal  and  Training 

School. 
^  Potsdam   State   Normal  and  Training 
School. 
North  Dakota: 

Maryville  State  Normal  School. 
North     Dakota    Agricultural    College, 

Agricultural  College. 
North   Dakota    State  Normal   and   In- 
dustrial School,  Ellendale. 
State  School  of  Science,  Wahpeton. 
Teachers'  College,  University  of  North 

Dakota,  University. 
Valley  City  State  Normal  School. 
Oregon :  Monmouth  State  Normal  School. 
Pennsylvania:    Bloomsburg    State    Normal 

School. 
South  Dakota : 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University.  Mitchell. 
Madison  State  Normal  School. 
Northern      Normal      and      Industrial 

School,  Aberdeen. 
Redfield  College,  Redfleld. 
Springfield  State  Normal  School. 
University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermilion. 

Washington : 

Belllngham  State  Normal  School. 

Ellensburg  State  Normal  School. 
Wisconsin : 

Catholic  Normal  School,  St.  Francis. 

La  Crosse  State  Normal  School. 

Milwaukee  State  Normal  School. 

Oshkosh  State  Normal  School. 

River  Falls  State  Normal  School. 

Stevens  Point  State  Normal  School. 

Superior  State  Normal  School. 

Whitewater  State  Normal  School. 


OHIO. 


The  requirements  which  colleges  and  universities  must  meet  in 
order  to  be  approved  by  the  Ohio  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  certification  of  their  graduates  to  high-school  teachers'  posi- 
tions are  as  follows: 

They  must  require  for  admission  graduation  from  a  first-grade 
high  school,  or  its  equivalent ;  30  semester  hours  of  professional  train- 
ing;* 8  semester  hours  for  practice  teaching  and  observation;  not 

^  Several  of  the  institutions  in  the  accompanying  list  do  not  regularly  offer  30  semester 
houn  of  profemlonal  work.  Their  graduates  may,  however,  secure  the  requisite  number 
•f  hours  hy  work  In  some  other  institution. 
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less  than  12  semester  hours  distributed  among  the  following  subjects, 
with  not  less  than  2  semester  hours  in  each  subject :  History  of  educa- 
tion, science  of  education,  or  principles  of  education;  methods  of 
teaching,  general  and  special;  school  organization,  including  school 
management,  classroom  management,  and  school  laws;  psychology — 
general  psychology,  educational  psychology,  paidology. 

The  number  of  semester  hours  in  any  of  the  above  courses  may  be 
increased,  and,  if  the  total  does  not  reach  30,  the  remaining  semester 
hours  may  be  chosen  from  the  fields  of  experimental  psychology, 
sociology,  ethics,  and  philosophy. 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  the  institutions  must  have 
adequate  corps  of  competent  instructors,  and  the  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  libraries  must  be  such  as  will  enable  a  student  to  do  credit- 
able work.  * 


Antloch  College,  Tellowsprings. 
Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea. 
BlufftoD  College,  Bluffton. 
Bowling     Oreen     State     Normal 

Bowling  Green. 
Capital  University,  Columbus. 
Cedarville  College,  Cedarvllle. 
College  of  Wooster,  Wooster. 
Defiance  College,  Defiance. 
Denison  Uniyerslty,  Granville. 
Flndlay  College,  Findlay. 
Heidelberg  University,  Tlflln. 
Hiram  College,  Hiram. 
Kent  State  Normal  College,  Kent 
Lake  Erie  College,  PainesviUe. 
Marietta  College,  Marietta. 
Miami  University,  Oxford. 


College, 


Mount  Union  College,  Alliance. 
Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Akron. 
Muskingum  College,  New  Concord. 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlln. 
Ohio  University,  Athens. 
Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada. 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware. 
Otterbein  University,  Westerville. 
Oxford  College  for  Women,  Oxford. 
Toledo  University,  Toledo, 
tiniversity  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati. 
Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford. 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 
Wilmlugton  College,  Wilmington. 
Wittenberg  College,  Springfield. 


OKLAHOMA. 

The  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Oklahoma 

for  State  certificates  upon  credentials  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  of 

the  State  provide: 

An  accredited  college  or  university  wliose  graduates  are  entitled  to  State 
certificates  to  teach  in  Oklahoma  high  schools  must  be  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  recognized  as  a  standard  college  of  liberal  arts,  requiring  the  comple- 
tion of  a  four-year  secondary  course  above  the  eighth  grade  for  entrance  and 
maintaining  a  four-year  course  thereafter  for  graduation,  with  a  faculty  properly 
qualified  and  possessing  adequate  equipment  and  means  of  support  and  main- 
taining at  least  seven  separate  departments  or  chairs.  In  case  the  pedagogical 
work  of  the  institution  is  to  be  accepted  without  examination,  the  college  must 
maintain  at  least  eight  chairs,  one  of  which  must  be  devoted  exclusively  to  edu- 
cation or  at  most  to  psychology  and  education  and  shall  maintain  a  pedagogical 
Ubrary  having  standard  works  and  periodicals  on  psychology  and  education.  The 
minimum  amount  of  pedagogical  work  in  any  fully  accredited  college  which  will 
be  accepted  by  the  State  board  of  education  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  require- 
ments for  the  teacher's  diploma  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
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An  accredited  normal  school  or  teachers*  college  shall  meet  the  following 

requirements : 

(o)  There  must  be  five  or  more  teachers  who  shall  be  graduates  of  standard 
normal  schools,  standard  colleges  or  universities  doing  graduate  work,  devoting 
their  time  exclusively  to  the  work  of  the  normal  courses. 

(b)  For  entrance,  four  years'  work  above  the  eighth  grade  in  an  approved 
four-year  high  school  or  its  undoubted  equivalent 

(c)  For  graduation  therefrom,  a  minimum  requirement  of  two  years'  addi- 
tional work,  including  a  thorough  review  of  the  common  branches  and  training 
in  the  practice  school. 

(d)  The  maintenance  of  a  well-equipped  training  school  for  observation  and 
practice,  such  school  to  cover  work  in  the  eight  elementary  grades;  adequate 
laboratory  facilities  for  teaching  the  various  sciences  offered;  a  library  of  at 
least  2,500  volumes,  rich  in  standard  books  on  educational  subjects,  educational 
reports  and  journals. 


Arizona : 

Northern  Arizona  Normal  School.  Flag- 
staff. 

Tempe    Normal     School     of    Arizona, 
Tempe. 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 
Arkansas : 

Ouachita  College.  Arkadelphla. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Faye'tteville. 
California : 

Chico  State  Normal  School. 

Leland    Stanford    Jnnior    University, 
Stanford  University. 

Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School. 

San  Diego  State  Normal   School. 

San  Francisco  State  Normal  School. 

San  Jose  State  Normal  School. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
Colorado : 

Colorado    Agricultural     College,    Fort 
CoUins. 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs. 

State  School  of  Mines,  Golden. 

State   Teachers    College    of    Colorado, 
Greeley. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

University  of  Denver,  University  Park. 
Connecticut : 

New   Britain    State   Normal   Training 
School. 

WUlimantic  State  Normal  School. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
Florida : 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  Deland. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 
Georgia : 

Athens  State  Normal  School. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 
Idaho: 

Albion  State  Normal  School. 

Lewiston  State  Normal  School. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 
Illinois:  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
Indiana: 

Indiana    State   Normal    School,   Terre 
Haute. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomlngton. 

Valparaiso  Univeraity,  Valparaiso. 


Iowa : 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon. 

Dee  Moines  College,  Des  Moines. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines. 

Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  Ames. 

Simpson  College,  Indianola. 

Tabor  College,  Tabor. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette. 
Kansas : 

Baker  University,  Baldwin  City. 

£mporla  State  Normal  School. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan. 

Ottawa  University,  Ottawa. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Washburn  College,  Topeka. 
Kentucky : 

Eastern      Kentucky      State      Normal 
*  School,  Richmond. 

Georgetown  College,  Georgetown. 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

Western      Kentucky      State      Normal 
School,  Bowling  Green. 
Louisiana : 

Louisiana  State  Normal  School,  Natchi- 
toches. 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College, 
Baton  ftouge. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New 
Orleans. 
Maine : 

Bowdoln  College,  Brunswick. 

Colby  College,  Waterville. 

Bastem  State  Normal  School,  Castine. 

Farmington  State  Normal  School. 

University  of  Maine,  Orono. 

Western  State  Normal  School,  Gorham. 
Maryland : 

Baltimore  Teachers  Training  School. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

Maryland  College  for  Women,  Luther- 
vlUe. 

Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Frost- 
burg. 

Washington  College,  Chestertown. 
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Massachasetts : 

Bridgewater  State  Normal  School. 

Fitchbarg  State  Normal  School. 

Framingbam  State  Normal  School. 

Harvard  Univeraity,  Cambridge. 

Hyannls  State  Normal  School. 

Lowell  State  Normal  School. 

North  Adams  State  Normal  School. 

Salem  State  Normal  School. 

Tufts  College,  Tufts  College. 

Westfield  State  Normal  School. 

Worcester  State  Normal  School. 
Michigan : 

Central   State  Normal   School,   Mount 
Pleasant. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Tpsi- 
lanti. 

Northern   State   Normal   School,   Mar- 
quette. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
Minnesota  : 

Mankato  State  Normal  School. 

Moorhead  State  Normal  School. 

St.  Cloud  State  Normal  School. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Winona  State  Normal  School. 
Mississippi : 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College,  Agricultural  College. 

University  of  Mississippi,  University. 
Missouri : 

Cape  Girardeau  State  Normal  School. 

Drury  College,  Springfield. 

Kirksville  SUte  Normal  School. 

Maryville  State  Normal  School. 

Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall. 

Park  College,  Parkville. 

St  Louis  University,  St.  Louis.  * 

Springfield  State  Normal  School. 

Tarklo  College,  Tarkio. 

University  of  Missouri,   Columbia. 

Warrensborg  State  Normal  School. 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty. 
Nebraska : 

Bellevue   College,    Bellevue. 

Cotner  University,  Bethany. 

Creighton  University,  Omaha. 

Doane  College,  Crete. 

Nebraska    Wesleyan    University,    Uni- 
versity Place. 

Union  College,  College  View. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
Nevada :  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 
New  Hampshire: 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover. 

New  Hampshlro  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  Durham* 
New  Mexico: 

New  Mexico  Normal  School,  Bast  Las 
Vegas. 

New    Mexico    Normal    School,    Silver 
City. 

University     oX     New     Mexico,     Albu- 
querque. 


North  Carolina: 

State  Normal  and   Industrial  College, 

Greensboro. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 

Hill. 
North  Dakota: 

Fargo  College,  Fargo. 
Mayvllle  State  Normal  School. 
North     Dakota    Agricultural     College, 

Agricultural    College. 
University  of  North  Dakota,  University. 
Valley  City  State  Normal   SchooL 
Ohio: 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleve- 
land. 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlln. 
Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada. 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware. 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati. 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 
Oklahoma : 

Central  State  Normal  School,  Edmond. 
East    Central    State    Normal    School, 

Ada. 
Henry  Kendall   College,  Tulsa. 
Kingfisher  College,  Kingfisher. 
Methodist     University     of     Oklahoma, 

Guthrie. 
Northeastern     State    Normal    School, 

Tahlequah. 
Northwestern    State    Normal    School, 

Alva. 
Oklahoma   Agricultural   and   Mechani- 
cal College,  Stillwater. 
Oklahoma  College  for  Women,  Chlcka- 

sha. 
Phillips  University,  East  Bnld. 
Southeastern    State     Normal     School, 

Durant. 
Southwestern    State    Normal    School. 

Weatherford. 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 
Oregon : 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallla. 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 
Willamette  University,  Salem. 
Pennsylvania : 

Bloomsburg  State  Normal  School. 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr. 
Central    State    Normal    School,    Lock 

Haven. 
Clarion  State  Normal  School. 
Cumberland     Valley      State     Normal 

School,  Shippensburg. 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle. 
East      Stroudsburg      State       Normal 

School. 
Edinboro  State  Normal  School. 
Indiana  State  Normal  School. 
Keystone  State  Normal   School,   Kuti- 

town. 
Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehena. 
Mansfield  State  Normal  SchooL 
Mlllersvllle  State  Normal  School. 
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Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg. 
Pennsylvania     State     College,     State 

College. 
Slippery  Rock  State  Normal  Scbool. 
Southwestern    State    Normal    School, 

California. 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore. 
UniTersIty     of     Pennsylvania,     Phila- 
delphia. 
University   of   Pittsburgh.   Pittsburgh. 
Washington     and     Jefferson     College, 

Washington. 
West  Chester  State  Normal  School. 
Rhode   Islant! :    Brown    Universltyr    Provi- 
dence. 
Texas: 

Agricultural    and    Mechanical    College 

of  Texas,  College  Station. 
Baylor  University,  Waco. 
North    Texas    State    Normal    College, 

Denton. 
Prairie    View    State    Normal    School 

(colored). 
Sam  Houston  State  Norm.^1  Institute, 

HuntsviUe. 
Southwest  Texas  State  Normal  School, 

San  Marcos. 
Texas      Christian      University,      Fort 

Worth. 
Trinity  College,  Waxabachie. 
University  of  Texas,  i^ustin. 
West    Texas    State    Normal    College, 

Canyon  City. 
Utah: 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Logan. 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Vermont : 

Mlddlebury  College,  Middlebury. 
Norwich  University,  Nortbfleld. 
University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  Burlington. 

Virginia : 

College  of  William  auo  Mary,  Wil- 
liamsburg. 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory. 

Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottes- 
ville. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lex- 
ington. 

Washington : 

Bellingham  State  Normal  School. 
Bllensburg  State  Normal  School. 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

Wisconsin : 

Beloit  College,  Beloit. 
Carroll  College,  Waukesha. 
La  Crosse  State  Normal  School. 
Lawrence  College,  Apple  ton. 
Milwaukee  State  Normal  School. 
Osbkosh  State  Normal  School. 
Platteville  SUte  Normal  SchooL 
Ripon  College,  RIpon. 
River  Falls  State  Normal  School. 
Stevens  Point  State  Normal  School. 
Stout  Institute,  Menomonle. 
Superior  State  Normal  School. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
Whitewater  State  Normal  School. 

Wyoming:   University  of   Wyoming,   Lara- 
mie. 


OBEaON. 


To  be  recognized  as  standard  by  the  Oregon  State  Education 
Department,  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  certificates  to  teach  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  State,  institutions  must  meet  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

1.  The  completion  of  a  four-year  secondary  course  above  the  eighth  grade 
shall  be  required  for  entrance. 

2.  The  completion  of  120  semester  hours  shall  be  required  for  graduation. 

3.  The  number  of  class  hours  for  the  heads  of  departments  or  for  students 
shall  not  exceed  20  a  week. 

4.  A  faculty  properly  qualified  shall  consist  entirely  of  graduates  of  standard 
coU^es,  and  each  head  of  a  department  shall  hold  at  least  a  master's  degree 
from  a  standard  college  or  have  attained  eminent  success  as  a  teacher,  which 
success  shall  be  determined  by  the  chief  State  school  officer  of  the  State  in 
which  the  institution  is  situated. 

5.  The  library  shaU  consist  of  at  least  5,000  volumes,  selected  with  reference 
to  college  subjects  and  exclusive  of  public  documents. 

6.  The  laboratory  equipment  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  efficient  labora- 
tories In  all  laboratory  courses  oftered. 
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7.  The  college  must  maintain  at  least  seven  separate  departments  or  chairs 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  case  the  pedagogical  work  of  the  institution  is 
to  be  accepted  for  certification,  the  college  must  maintain  at  least  eight  chairs, 
one  of  which  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  education,  or  at  least  to  philosophy, 
including  psychology  and  education.  The  head  of  each  department  sfiall,  in  no 
case,  devote  less  than  three-fourths  of  his  time  to  college  work. 

As  a  basis  for  this  list  we  used  Class  I  and  Class  II  of  **A  Classification 
of  Universities  and  Colleges  with  Reference  to  Bachelor *s  Degrees,**  by  Ken- 
dric  Charles  Babcock,  together  with  a  list  prepared  by  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges.     (Letter  of  State  Supt.  J.  A.  Churchill,  Mar.  18,  1916.) 


Alabama:    Unlyersity    of    Alabama,     Uni- 
versity. 

Arizona :  University   of  Arizona,   Tacson. 

California : 

Leland    Stanford    Junior    University, 

-Stanford  University. 
Mills  College,  Mills  College. 
Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles. 
Pomona  College,  Claremont. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles. 

Colorado : 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort 
Collins. 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

University  of  Denver,  University  Park. 
Connecticut : 

Sheffield  Scientific  School,  New  Haven. 

Trinity  College,   Hartford. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown. 

Tale  University,  New  Haven. 
District  of  Columbia: 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Wash- 
ington. 

George  Washington  University,  Wash- 
ington. 

Georgetown  University,  Washington. 
Florida:  Jobn  B.  Stetson  University,  De- 
land. 
Georgia : 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur. 

Emory  College,  Oxford. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 
Idaho:  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 

IlUnolB : 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chi- 
cago. 

AngUBtana  College,  Rock  Island. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute  (Junior 
College),  Peoria. 

Illinois  College,  Jacksonville. 

Illinois  Woman's  College,  Jackson- 
ville. 

James  Millildn  University,  Decatur. 

Knox  College,  Galesburg. 

take  Forest  College,  Lake  Poreet. 

Lewis  Institute  (Junior  College),  Chi- 
cago. 

Lombard  College,   Galesburg. 

IConmouth  College,  Monmouth. 


Illinoifl — Continued. 

Northwestern  College,  NaperviUe. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

Rockford    College,   Rockford. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urhana. 
Indiana : 

Butler  College,  Indianapolis. 

De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle. 

Barlham  College,  Barlham. 

Franklin  College,  Franklin. 

Hanover  College,  Hanover. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

Purdue  University,  L*  Fayette. 

Rose     Polytechnic     institute,     Terre 
Haute. 

University     of    Notre     Dame,     Notre 
Dame. 

Wabash  CoUege,  CrawfordavUle. 
Iowa: 

Central  University  of  Iowa,  Fella. 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon. 

Des  Moines  College,  Des  Moines. 

Drake  University,  Dee  Moines. 

Grlnnell  College,  Orlnnell. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  Ames. 

Luther  College,  Decorah. 

Morningside  CoUege,  Sioux  City. 

Parsons  College,  Fairfield. 

Penn  College,  Oskalooaa. 

Simpson  College,  Indlanola. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
Kansas: 

Baker  University,  Baldwin  City. 

Bethany  College,  Lindsborg. 

College  of  Bmporla,  Bmporla. 

Fairmount  College,  Wichita. 

Ottawa  University,  Ottawa. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Washburn  College,  Topeka. 
Kentucky : 

Ontral  Universl^,  DanvlUe. 

Georgetown  College,  Georgetown. 

State  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexing- 
ton. 
Louisiana :  Tulane  Unlvenlty  of  Loulalsna, 

New  Orleans. 
Maine: 

Bates  College,  Lewlston. 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswldc 

Colby  College,  Waterville. 

University  of  Maine,  Oronow 
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Maryland : 

Goucher  College,  Baltimore. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,   Baltimore. 

St.  Jobn's  College,  Annapolis. 

Western      Maryland      College,      West- 
minster. 
Massachusetts : 

Amherst  College,  Amherst. 

Boston  College,  Boston. 

Boston  University,  Boston. 

Clark  College,  Worcester. 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 

Massachusetts     Agricultural     College, 
Amherst. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley. 

Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge. 

Smith  College,  Northampton. 

Tufts  College,  Tufts  College. 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley. 

Williams  College,  Williamstown. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Wor- 
cester. 
Michigan : 

Albion  College,  Albion. 

Alma  College,  Alma. 

Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale. 

Hope  College,  Holland. 

Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo. 

Olivet  College,  Olivet. 

University  of  Detroit,  Detroit. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
Minnesota : 

Carleton  College,  Northfleld. 

Gostavus  Adolphns  College,  St.  Peter. 

Hamllne  University,  St.  Paul. 

Macalester  College,  St.  Paul. 

St  Olaf  College,  Northfleld. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
MlMOori: 

Central  College,  Fayetteville. 

Drary  College,  Springfield. 

Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall. 

Park  College,  ParkviUe. 

TarUo  College,  Tarklo. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty. 
Montana :  University  of  Montana,  Missoula. 
Nebraska: 

Doane  College,  Crete. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  Univer- 
sity Place. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
Nevada :  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 
New  Hampshire: 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  Durham. 
New  Jersey : 

PrlDoeton  University,  Princeton. 

Bntgers  College,  New  Brunswick. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Ho- 
boken. 
New  Mexico:  New  Mexico  College  of  Agrl- 
eolture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  State  College. 


New  York : 

Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn. 

Alfred  University,  New  York. 

Barnard  College,  New  York. 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New 
York. 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Elmlra  College,  Elmira. 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton. 

Hobart  College,  Geneva. 

Manhattan  College,  New  York. 

New  York  University,  New  York. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy. 

St.  Lawrence  College,  Canton. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse. 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester. 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsle. 

Wells  College,  Aurora. 
North  Carolina : 

Davidson  College,  Davidson. 

Trinity  College,  Durham. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill. 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest. 
North  Dakota : 

Fargo  College,  Fargo. 

University   of  North   Dakota,   Univer* 
sity. 
Ohio: 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleve- 
land. 

College  of  Wooster,  Wooster. 

Denlson  University,  Granville. 

Heidelberg  University,  Tiffin. 

Hiram  College,  Hiram. 

Kenyon  College,  Gambler. 

Lake  Brie  College,  Painesville. 

Marietta  College,  Biarietta. 

Miami  University,  Oxford. 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance. 

Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Akron. 

Oberlin  College,  Oberlln. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

Ohio  University,  Athens. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware. 

Otterbeln  University,  Weeterville. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati. 

Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 
Oklahoma :   University  of  Oklahoma,  Nor- 
man. 
Oregon : 

Albany  College,  Albany. 

McMinnville  College,  McMinnvlIle. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallls. 

Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove. 

Reed  College,  Portland. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

Willamette  University.  Salem. 
Pennsylvania : 

Allegheny  College,  Meadvllle. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Bucknell  University,  Lewisbnrg. 

Dickinson  CoUsfe,  Carllsls. 
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Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  Lancas- 
ter. 

Hayerford  College,  Hayerford. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton. 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  AnnyiUe. 

Lehigh  Unlyersity,  South  Bethlehem. 

Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown. 

Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg. 

Pennsylyania  State  College,  State  Col- 
lege. 

Swarthmore  College.  Swartbmore. 

Temple  Unlyersity,  Philadelphia. 

Unlyersity  of  Pennsylyania,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Unlyersity  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh. 

Ursinus  College,  CoUegeyille. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Wash- 
ington. 

Wilson  College,  Chambersburg. 
Rhode    Island:    Brown    Unlyersity,    Proyi- 

dence. 
South  Carolina:  Wofford  College,  Spartan- 
burg. 
South  Dakota : 

Unlyersity  of  South  Dakota,  Vermilion. 

Yankton  College,  Yankton. 
Tennessee : 

Union  University,  Jackson. 

Unlyersity  of  Tennessee,  Knozyille. 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville. 


Texas: 

Baylor  Unlyersity,  Waco. 
Southwestern  University,  Georgetown. 
Trinity  University,  Wazahachle. 
University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

Utah :  Unlyersity  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Vermont : 

Middlebury  College,  Middlebury. 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 

Virginia : 

Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 
Lynchburg. 

Roanoke  College,  Salem. 

Unlyersity  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville^ 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lex- 
ington. 

Washington : 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 
Whitman  CoUege,  Walla  Walla. 

West  Virginia:   West  Virginia  University. 
Morgantown. 

Wisconsin : 

Beloit  College,  Beloit. 
Carroll  College,  Waukesha. 
Lawrence  College,  Appleton. 
Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Milwaukee. 
Ripon  College,  Ripon. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Wyoming :  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  list  of  the  institutions  recognized  by  the  College  and  University 

Council  of  Pennsylvania  is  given  below. 

The  basis  of  recognition  Is  the  maintenance  of  proper  entrance  conditions,  a 
four-year  coUege  course  prior  to  graduation  and  a  statement  of  assets,  faculty 
employed,  and  courses  of  study  offered.  Graduates  of  these  colleges.  If  they 
had  200  hours  of  pedagogical  work  during  their  college  course,  obtain  our  col- 
lege provisional  certificate  good  for  three  years*  teaching.  After  they  have  suc- 
cessfully taught  for  thi*ee  years  In  the  public  schools  they  receive  a  life  certifi- 
cate.    (Letter  of  State  Supt.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Mar.  14,  19ia) 


Albright  College,  Myerstown. 

Allegheny  College,  Meadvllle. 

Beaver  College,  Beaver. 

Bryn  Ifawr  College,  Bryn  Ilawr. 

Bocknell  University,  Lewiabnrg. 

Carnegie    Institute    of    Technology,    Pitta- 

borgb. 
Duqnesne  University,  Pittsburgh. 
Dickinson  CoUege,  Carlisle. 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster., 
Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls. 
Grove  City  College,  Grove  City. 
Haverford  College,  Haverford. 
Irving  College,  Mecbanicsburg. 
Juniata  CoUege,  Hnntlngdon. 
Lafayette  College,  Easton. 
La  Salle  College,  PhiladelphU. 
Lebanon  Valley  CoUege,  AnnvUle. 
Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem. 
Lincoln  Univenlty,  Lincoln  University. 
MoravUn  CoUegA,  Bethlehem. 


Moravian  CoUege  for  Women,  Bethlehem. 

Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown. 

Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg. 

Pennsylvania  CoUege  for  Women,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Pennsylvania  Military  CoUege,  Chester. 

Pennsylvania  State  CoUege,  State  College. 

St  Joseph*s  CoUege,  PhlladelphUu 

St.  Vincent  College,  Beatty. 

Susquehanna  University,  Selinsgrove. 

Swarthmore  CoUege,  Swarthmore. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 

Thlel  CoUege,  QreenvlUe. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  PhUadelphla. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsboigh. 

Ursinus  CoUege,  CoUegeviUe. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Wash- 
ington. 

Waynesbnrg  CoUege,  Waynesburg. 

Westminster  CoUege,  New  Wilmington. 

Wilson  CoUege,  Chambenlmrg. 
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BHOBE  ISLAKD. 

The  State  board  of  education  has  no  exclusive  list  of  accredited, 
accepted,  approved,  or  recognized  colleges. 

Ck>neges  are  accredited,  accepted,  approved,  or  recognized  by  the  board  of 
education  only  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  college  graduates  for  certification 
as  teachers,  and  no  reputable  college  or  university  maintaining  a  four-year 
course  for  its  first  degree  has  been  discriminated  against  in  Rhode  Island.  A 
coUege  diploma  Is  accepted  by  the  State  board  of  education  as  evidence  of 
academic  education.  (Letter  of  Walter  E.  Ranger,  secretary  of  Rhode  Island 
State  Board  of  Education,  April  13,  1916.) 

SOUTH  CABOLINA. 

For  the  purpose  of  licensing  teachers,  the  Board  of  Education  of 
South  Carolina  has  approved  the  following  higher  institutions  of 
the  State.  "The  basis  (for  approval)  is  not  clearly  defined  by  the 
State  board,  but  credit  is  given  after  examination  and  approval  of  the 
curriculum,  equipment,  and  faculty.  A  committee  is  now  working 
on  this  problem."  (Letter  of  State  Supt.  J.  E.  Swearingen,  Mar. 
16, 1916.) 


Allen  UDiveraity   (colored),  Colambla. 

Anderson  College,  Anderson. 

Benedict  College   (colored),  Columbia. 

ChlGora  College  for  Women,  Columbia. 

The  CiUdel.  The  Military  College  of  South 
CaroUna,  Charleston. 

Clafiin  University  (colored),  Orangeburg. 

Clemaon  Agricultural  College,  Clemson 
College. 

Coker  College  for  Women,  Hartsville. 

The  College  of  Charleston,  Charleston. 

College  for  Women  (merged  with  Chicora 
College  for  Women),  Columbia. 

Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Ai(ricn1turai 
and  Mechanical  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Orangeburg. 


Converae  CoUege,  Spartanburg. 

Erskine  College,  Due  West. 

Furman  University,  GreenviUe. 

Greenville  Female  College,  Greenville. 

Lander  College,  Greenwood. 

Limestone  College,  Gaffney. 

Memmlnger     High     and    Normal     School, 

Charleston. 
Newberry  College,  Newberry, 
Presbyterian    CoUege    of    South    Carolina, 

Clinton. 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia. 
Winthrop  Normal  and   Industrial  College, 

Rockhill. 
Wofford  College,  Spartanburg. 
Woman's  College  of  Due  West,  Due  West. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Recognition  of  the  collegiate  institutions  of  South  Dakota  by  the 
department  of  public  instruction  is  based  upon  the  extent  of  the 
course  of  study,  hours  required  for  graduation,  and  upon  the  faculty 
and  equipment  of  the  institution.  Graduate  credits  of  students  of 
recognized  institutions  are  accepted  toward  teachers'  certificates  with- 
out examination. 


Augustana  College,  Canton. 
Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Mitchell. 
Sioux  FaUs  College,  Sioux  Falls. 
South  Dakota  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  Brookings. 
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State  School  of  Mines,   Rapid  City. 
University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermilion. 
Yankton  College,  Yaaktom 
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TENNESSEE. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Tennessee  has  no  list 
of  accredited  colleges.  All  teachers  applying  for  professional  cer- 
tificates must  present  a  transcript  of  their  work  from  the  institution 
from  which  they  graduated.    Certificates  are  issued  as  follows : 

1.  An  elementary  certificate  of  the  first  grade  is  issued  to  all  who  have 
completed  the  academic  course  of  the  State  normal  schools. 

2.  A  certificate  good  in  all  schools,  except  high  schools  of  the  first  class, 
is  issued  to  all  who  have  completed  the  normal  course  of  the  State  normal 
schools. 

3.  A  high-school  certificate  of  the  first  grade  is  issued  to  all  applicants 
who  are  graduates  of  the  State  university  who  have  completed  any  six  half- 
year  courses  offered  by  the  university  in  psychology,  history  of  education, 
principles  of  teaching  and  school  management,  not  less  than  two  of  which  shall 
have  special  reference  to  high-school  work. 

4.  Certificates  may  be  issued  to  applicants  who  are  graduates  of  an  accredited 
school. 

An  accredited  school  is  defined  as  follows: 

An  accredited  school  is  a  college  that  requires  14  units  for  entrance  and  does 
four  years  of  college  worlc.  In  addition,  the  curriculum  must  include  at  least 
two  half-year  courses  in  education,  one  of  which  must  be  general  methods  of 
teaching.  On  this  worlc  an  elementary  certificate  will  be  Issued.  An  accredited 
school  for  a  high-school  certificate  is  one  whose  course  In  education  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  State  university  as  given  above. 


The  following  are  the  minimum  requirements  for  a  college  or 
university  of  the  first  class  as  adopted  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  of  Texas  and  approved  by  the  college  section  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association : 

1.  Entrance  requirements  should  not  be  less  than  14  standard  high-school 
units. 

2.  The  completion  of  4  years  of  work  of  86  weeks  each,  with  an  average  of 
not  less  than  fifteen  60-minute  recitations  per  week.  During  each  year  the 
student  may  not  complete,  as  a  rule,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  requirements 
for  graduation,  except  when  making  up  conditions.  Should  the  college  have 
4  quarters  of  12  weeks  each,  then  a  student  may  graduate  in  leas  than  4 
years.  At  least  one  year  of  actual  residence  work  should  be  required  of  aU 
students  who  enter  with  advanced  standing. 

3.  The  conferring  of  a  multiplicity  of  degrees  is  to  be  discouraged.  It  is  far 
better  for  a  small  institution  to  build  up  one  strong  degree. 

4.  There  should  be  maintained  at  least  seven  separate  departments  in  liberal 
arts  and  sciences,  with  not  less  than  one  professor  devoting  his  whole  time  to 
each  department 

6.  The  college  should  be  separate  from  any  academic  or  preparatory  school  tio 
the  extent  of  separate  faculties  and  classes. 

0.  A  faculty  properly  qualified  shaU  consist  entirely  of  graduates  of  standard 
collies  and  each  head  of  a  department  shaU  hold  at  least  a  master's  degree 
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from  a  standard  college  or  have  attained  eminent  success  as  a  teacher.  Grad- 
uate study  and  training  in  research  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  Ph.  D. 
degree  are  urgently  recommended.  In  departments  of  education,  in  addition 
to  the  above  requirements,  teachers  should  have  had  successful  experience  in 
public-school  work. 

7.  Heads  of  departments  should  not  receive  salaries  less  than  those  paid  by 
standard  institutions.  The  average  salary  paid  to  members  of  the  faculty  is  a 
serious  factor  in  determining  the  standing  of  any  institution. 

8.  The  number  of  hours  of  work  given  by  each  teacher  will  vary  in  the 
different  departments.  To  determine  this,  the  amount  of  preparation  required 
for  the  class  and  the  time  needed  for  study  to  keep  abreast  of  the  subject, 
together  with  the  number  of  students,  must  be  taken  into  account;  but  in  no 
case  shall  more  than  20  hours  per  week  be  required,  15  being  recommended  as 
a  maximum. 

9.  The  number  of  students  in  a  recitation  or  lal)oratory  class  should  be 
limited  to  30.    A  smaller  number  is  much  to  be  desired. 

10.  There  should  be  an  annual  income  of  at  least  $20,000  from  either  or  all 
of  tuition  fees,  rent,  or  endowment.    This  does  not  include  charges  for  board. 

11.  The  library  should  contain,  exclusive  of  public  documents  and  periodicals, 
5,000  volumes  bearing  specifically  upon  the  subjects  taught. 

12.  The  laboratory  equipment  should  be  sufliclent  to  perform  all  of  the 
experiments  called  for  by  the  courses  offered  in  the  sciences — 8uf3ciency  to  be 
measured  by  the  value  of  the  apparatus — which  shall  be,  in  chemistry,  not  less 
than  12,500 ;  in  physics,  not  less  than  |3,500 ;  in  biology,  not  less  than  $2,500. 

13.  The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting,  heating,  and 
ventilation  of  the  rooms,  the  nature  of  the  laboratories,  corridors,  closets, 
water  supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  cleaning  shall  be 
such  as  to  insure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  students  and  teachers. 

14.  The  character  of  the  curriculum,  the  ef3ciency  of  instruction,  the  scientiflc 
spirit,  the  standard  for  regular  degrees,  the  conversatism  in  granting  honorary 
degrees,  and  the  tone  of  the  institution  shall  also  be  factors  in  determining  its 
standing. 

15.  The  institution  must  be  able  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  enter  recognized 
schools  as  candidates  for  advanced  degrees. 

To  the  holder  of  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  or  any  higher  degree 
from  a  first-dass  coUege  or  university,  who  has  completed  four  full 
courses  in  education  and  pedagogy,  may  be  issued  a  permanent  State 
certificate. 


Alabama: 

AlatMuna  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn. 

Mobile  Kindergarten  Training  School, 
MobUe. 

UnlverBfty  of  Alabama,  Uniyeraity. 

Tntkegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tnte  (colored),  Tnskegee. 
Arkansas: 

Ouachita  College,  Arkadelphia. 

University  of  Arlnmaas,  FayetteviUe. 
Cmlifomla : 

Leland    Stanford    Junior    University, 
Stanford  University. 

Pomona  College,  Claremont.     , 

State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Colorado : 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs. 

State    Teachers   College   of    Colorado, 
Greeley. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

University  of  Denver,  University  Park. 
Connecticut :  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
District  of  Columbia : 

George  Washington  University,  Wash- 
ington. 

Howard    University    (colored),    Wash- 
ington. 
Florida  :  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 
Georgia : 

Atlanta  University  (colored),  Atlanta. 

Bmory  College,  Oxford. 
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Georgia — Continued. 

Mercer  University,  Macon. 

North    Georgia    Agricultural    College, 
Dahlonega. 

UnlTerslty  of  Georgia,  Athena. 
Illinois : 

Chicago  Kindergarten  College,  Chicago. 

Illinois  College,  JacksonTllle. 

Illinois    Weslejan    UnlTersity,   Bloom- 
Ington. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Nor- 
mal. 

James  Millikln  University,  Decatur. 

Knox  College,  Galesburg. 

Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 
De  Kalb. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

Pestalossi'Froebel  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School,  Chicago. 

Southern    Illinois    State   Normal    Uni- 
versity, Carbondale. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
Indiana : 

Butler  College,  IndlaDapolis. 

De  Pauw  University,  Greencaatle. 

Earlham  College,  Earlham. 

Hanover  College,  Hanover. 
*     Indiana   State   Normal    Sehool,   Terre 
Haute. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomlngton. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 

Teachers  College  of  Indianapolis  (kin- 
dergarten department),  lodlanapolls. 
Iowa  : 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines. 

Iowa    State    Teachers   College,    Cedar 
Palls. 

Iowa     Wesley  an     University,     Mount 
Pleasant. 

Penn  College,  Oskaloosa. 

State  University  of  Ipwa,  Iowa  City. 

Tabor  College,  Tabor. 
Kansas: 

Baker  University,  Baldwin  aty. 

College  of  Emporia,  Emporia. 

Ottawa  University.  Ottawa. 

State  Manual  Training  Normal  School, 
Pittsburg. 

State  Normal  School,  Emporia. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Washburn  College,  Topeka. 
Kentucky : 

Bethel  College,  RussellviUe. 

Louisville  Normal  School.  Louisville. 

State  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexing- 
ton. 
Louisiana : 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College, 
New  Orleans. 

Louisiana  State  Normal  School,  Natchi- 
toches. 

Louisiana     State     University,     Baton 
Rouge. 

New  Orleans  Normal  School,  New  Or- 
leaaa. 


Louisiana — Continued. 

New  Orleans  University  (colored),  New 
Orleans. 

Tulane  University  of  Lonisiana,  New 
Orleans. 
Maine : 

Bates  College,  I^wlston. 

Colby  College,  Waterville. 
Maryland :  Western  Maryland  (Allege,  West- 
minster. 
Massachusetts : 

Amherst  College,  Amherst. 

Clark  University,  Worcester. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 

Smith  College,  Northampton. 

State  Normal  School,  Worcester. 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley. 
Michigan : 

Central   State   Normal   School,   Mount 
Pleasant 

Hfllsdale  College,  Hillsdale. 

Kalamaaoo  College,  Kalamazoo. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsi- 
lantl. 

Olivet  College,  Olivet 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
Minnesota : 

State  Normal  School,  St  Cloud. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 
Mississippi  : 

Industrial   Institute  and   College,   Co- 
lumbus. 

Mlllsaps  College,  Jackson. 

Mississippi  College,  Clinton. 

University  of  Mississippi,  University. 
Missouri : 

Central  College,   Fayette. 

Christian  University,  Canton. 

Dmry  College,  Springfield. 

Harris  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis. 

Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall. 

Park  College,   ParkvlIIe. 

State  Normal  School,  Cape  Girardeau. 

State  Normal  School,  Klrksville. 

State  Normal  School,  Sprlngfied. 

State  Normal  School,  Warrenshurg. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Westminster  College,  Pulton. 
Nebraska : 

Doane  College,  Crete. 

Nebraska    Wesleyan    University,    Uni- 
versity Place. 

State  Normal   School,   Peru. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
New  Hampshire:  Dartmouth  College,  Han- 
over. 
New  Jersey :  State  Normal  School,  Trenton. 
New  York: 

Alfred   University,  Alfred. 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton. 

Honter   College   of   the   City   of   New 
York,  New  York. 

State  Normal  School,  Buffalo. 

State    Normal    and    Training    Sehool, 
Predonla. 
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New  York — Continued. 

State  Normal  School,  Plattsburg. 

State    Normal    and    Training    School, 
Potadam. 

Syracnae  UniTeralty,  Syracuse. 

United  States  Military  Academy,  West 
Point. 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepale. 
Nortb  Carolina : 

Davidson  College,  Davidson. 

Shaw  University   (colored),  Raleigh. 

State  Normal  and   Industrial   College, 
Qreensboro. 

Trinity  College,  Durham. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill. 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest. 
Oblo: 

Antloch  College,  Yellow  Springs. 

College  for  Women   (Western  Reserve 
University),   Cleveland. 

College  of  Wooster,  Wooster. 

Denison  University,  Granville. 

Heidelberg  University,  Tiffin. 

Miami  University,  Oxford. 

Oberlln  College,  Oberlin. 

Ohio  State  University,  Colombus. 

Ohio  University,  Athens. 
•    Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware. 

Oxford  College  for  Women,  Oxford. 

Wilberforce  University  (colored),  Wil- 
berforce. 
Oklahoma : 

Oklahoma   Agricultural   and   Mechani- 
cal College,  Stillwater. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 
Pennsylvania : 

Albright  College,  Myerstown. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Backnell  University,  Lewisbnrg. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,   Lan- 
caster. 

Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls. 

Haverford  0>llege,  Haverford. 

Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg. 

Soathwestem    State    Normal    School, 
CalifofiUa. 

State  Normal  School,  Clarion. 

State  Normal  School,  Millersville. 

State  Normal  School,  West  Chester. 

Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore. 
Rhode   Idand:    Brown    University,    Provi- 
dence. 
South  Carolina : 

Converse  College,  Spartanburg. 

Newberry  College,  Newberry. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Colum- 
bia. 

Wlttthrop  Normal  and  Indnstrlal  Col- 
lege, RockhilL 

Wofford  College,  Spartanburg. 
Sooth   Dakota:   University   of   Sooth    Da- 
kota, VermlUon. 


Comberland  University,  Lebanon. 
Flak  University  (colored),  Nashville. 


Tennessee — Continued. 

Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal  School, 
Murfreesboro. 

Roger  Williams  University  (colored), 
Nashville. 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Chatta- 
nooga. 

University  of  Tennessee,  KnoxviUe. 

VaDderbllt  University,  Nashville. 

Texas : 

Agricultural    and    Mechanical    (College 

of  Texas,  College  Station. 
Austin  College,  Sherman. 
Baylor  College,  Belton. 
Baylor  University,  Waco. 
Bishop  College  (colored),  Marshall. 
College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton. 
Dallas    Free    Kindergarten    Training 

School    and    Industrial    Association, 

Dallas. 
Daniel  Baker  College,  Brownwood. 
Fort     Worth    Kindergarten     Training 

School,  Fort  Worth. 
Howard  Payne  College,  Brownwood. 
Kindergarten  Training  School,  Houston. 
North    Texas    State    Normal    School, 

Denton. 
Prairie   View    State    Normal    and    In- 
dustrial   College    (colored),    Prairie 

View. 
Rice  Institute,  Houston. 
Sam  Houston  State  Normal  Institute. 

Huntsville. 
San    Antonio    Kindergarten    Training 

School,  San  Antonio. 
Simmons  College,  Abilene. 
Sonthem  Mathodlat  University,  Dallas. 
Southwestern  University,  Georgetown. 
Southwest  Texas  State  Normal  School, 

San  Marcos. 
Texas      Christian      University,      Fort 

Worth. 
Texas  Woman's  College,  Fort  Worth. 
Trinity  University,  .Waxahachie. 
University  of  Texas,  Austin. 
West    Texas     State    Normal     School, 

Canyon  City. 
Wilciy  University   (oolored),  Maishall. 

Virginia : 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory. 

Bampden-Sldney  College,  Haapden- 
Sidney. 

Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland. 

Randolph-Macon  Woosan's  College^ 
I^nchburg. 

Richmond  College,  Richmond. 

Waahlngton  and  Lse  University,  Lex- 
ington. 

West  Virginia:   West  Virginia  University, 

Morgantown. 
Wisconsin : 

Stats  Nomsl  Sebool,  Stersas  Point 
University  of  WlsoonUn,  Madison. 
Wyoming:   University  of  Wyoming,  Lara- 
mie. 
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ITTAH. 

The  Utah  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  no  list  of  ac- 
credited collegiate  institutions.  With  respect  to  the  certification  of 
teachers,  however,  the  State  board  of  education  provides^  that 
graduates  of  standard  colleges  requiring  four  years  of  secondary- 
school  work  for  entrance  and  four  years  of  college  work  for  gradu- 
ation are  granted  licenses  without  examination  to  teach  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  State,  provided  their  college  work  includes  one  year  of 
professional  training  for  teachers. 

VE&MONT. 

The  State  Education  Department  of  Vermont  does  not  formally 
approve  collegiate  institutions.  Five-year  certificates,  without  ex- 
amination, are  given  to  graduates  of  four-year  college  courses  fol- 
lowing an  eight-year  elementary  course. 

VIBOXNIA. 

InstitutionB  **  registered  "  (approved)  by  tHe  State  Board  of  Sdaeation  of 

Virginia. 

Definition  of  a  registered  university: 

Tbe  State  Board  of  Education  of  Virginia  will  register  as  a  university  an 
institution  (a)  whlcli  requires  for  admission  the  completion  of  the  curriculum  of 
a  standard  high  school  with  a  four  years'  course,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  comple- 
tion of  a  course  equivalent  to  not  less  than  fourteen  5-hour  units;  (h)  which 
contains  as  a  part*  of  its  organization  a  college  of  literature  and  science,  as 
defined  below;  (c)  which  contains  one  or  more  professional  schools  as  parta 
of  its  organization,  lo  each  of  which  an  adequate  professional  course,  based 
upon  a  preparation  not  less  than  that  represented  by  the  completion  of  a 
standard  four-year  high-school  course,  is  offered;  (d)  which  contains  a  graduate 
school  as  a  part  of  its  organization,  in  which  adequate  courses  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  of  phUosophy  are  offered. 

The  holder  of  a  degree  from  a  graduate  school  of  a  registered  uni- 
versity based  upon  a  curriculum  which  requires  at  least  10  per  cent 
of  professional  work  for  such  degree  may  receive  a  professional 
university  certificate. 

Definition  of  a  registered  college : 

An  Institution  to  be  registered  as  a  college  must  have  at  least  six  professors 
giving  their  fuU  time  to  college  work,  a  course  of  four  full  years  in  liberal 
urts  and  sciences,  and  must  require  for  admission  the  completion  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  a  standard  high  school  with  a  four  years'  course,  or,  In  other  tennst 
the  completion  of  a  course  equivalent  to  at  least  fourteen  5-hour  units,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  preacademic  or  grammar  school  studies. 
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The  holder  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  registered  college 
based  upon  a  curriculum  "which  requires  at  least  10  per  cent  of  pro- 
fessional work  for  such  degree  may  be  granted  a  professional  col- 
lege certificate. 


Bridgewater  College,  Bridgewater. 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg. 
Elisabeth  College,  Salem. 
Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory. 
Uampden-Sldney  College,  EEampden-Sidney. 
Holllns  College,  UoUins. 
Martha  Washington  College,   Iblngdon. 
Bandolph-Macon  College,  Ashland. 
Bandolph-Maoon  Woman's  College,  Lynch- 
bnrg. 


Richmond  College,  Richmond. 

Roanoke  College,  Salem. 

Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar. 

University  of  Virginia,  CharlottesYllle. 

Virginia  Christian  College,  Lynchburg. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington. 

Westhampton  College,  Richmond. 


Institutions  ranking  as  standard  teclinical  colleges. 


Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege and  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacks- 
horg. 


Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington. 


Begistered  State  institutions. 


(To  those  completing  courses  in  these  institutions  certificates  are  issued  in  accordance 
with  the  character  and-  amount  of  work  completed.) 


I 


College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg. 
Hampton  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 

(colored),  Hampton.^ 
State  Normal    School    for   Women,   Farm- 

Tille. 
State   Normal   and    Industrial   School    for 

Women,  Fredericksburg. 
State   Normal   and   Industrial    School    for 

Women,  Harrisonburg. 


State  Normal  School  for  Women,  Bast 
Radford. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col« 
lege  and  Polytechnic  Instltutei  Blacks- 
burg. 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington. 

Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
(colored),  Petersburg. 


WASHINQTON. 

In  accrediting  institutions  for  the  issuance  to  their  graduates  of 
(^rtificates  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Washington,  the  State 
board  of  education  makes  use  of  the  principles  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference of  chief  State  school  officers  of  the  North  Central  and  Western 
States,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  November  17-19, 1910. 

Definition  of  a  standard  college  or  university  adopted  by  the 
conference : 

To  be  considered  a  standard  college  all  of  the  following  conditions  must  be 
folly  met: 

1.  The  completion  of  a  four-year  secondary  course  above  the  eighth  grade 
shall  be  required  for  college  entrance. 

2.  The  completion  of  120  semester  hours  shall  be  required  for  graduation. 

3.  The  number  of  class  hours  for  the  heads  of  departments  and  for  students 
shall  not  exceed  20  a  wedc. 


>Not  a  State  school*  but  accredited  on  the  saiiM  baaU  as  State  Institutions. 
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4.  A  faculty  properly  qualified  shall  consist  entirely  of  graduates  of  standard 
colleges,  and  each  head  of  a  department  shall  bold  at  least  a  master's  degree 
from  a  standard  college  or  have  attained  eminent  success  as  a  teacher,  which 
success  shall  be  determined  by  the  chief  State  school  officer  of  the  State  in 
which  the  institution  is  located. 

5.  The  library  shall  consist  of  at  least  5,000  volumes,  selected  with  reference 
to  college  subjects  and  exclusive  of  public  documents. 

6.  The  laboratory  equipment  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  efficient  labora- 
tories in  all  laboratory  courses  offered. 

7.  The  means  of  support  are  defined  as  requiring  a  permanent  endowment  of 
not  less  than  $200,000,  or  an  assured  fixed  annual  income  exclusive  of  tuition 
of  at  least  $10,000.  The  college  must  maintain  at  least  seven  separate  depart- 
ments or  chairs  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  case  the  pedagogical  work  of 
the  institution  is  to  be  accepted  for  certification,  the  college  must  maintain 
at  least  eight  chairs,  one  of  which  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to  education, 
or  at  least  to  philosophy.  Including  psychology  and  education.  The  head 
of  each  department  shall  in  no  case  devote  less  than  three-fourths  of  his  time 
to  college  work. 

The  1915  session  of  the  State  legislature  passed  the  following  law 
concerning  the  certification  of  teachers: 

That  graduates  of  accredited  colleges  and  universities  must  present  evidence 
that  they  have  completed  satisfactorily  12  semester  hours  In  professional  study 
in  an  accredited  institution,  or  else  pass  an  examination  in  such  professional 
subjects  as  the  State  board  of  education  may  direct 

By  a  standard  normal  school  is  meant  a  school  meeting  the  follow- 
ing requirements :  * 

1.  For  entrance,  four  years'  work  above  the  eighth  grade  in  an  accredited 
secondary  school. 

2.  For  graduation  therefrom,  two  years*  additional  work,  including  a 
thorough  review  of  the  common  branches  and  training  in  a  practice  school. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  a  well-equipped  training  school  for  observation  and 
practice,  such  school  to  cover  work  in  the  eight  elementary  grades. 

4.  The  total  attendance  in  the  secondary  school  and  In  the  normal  school 
shaU  be  216  weeks  above  the  eighth  grade ;  provided,  that  any  normal  school 
may  accept  satisfactory  credits  covering  20  weeks'  work  above  the  eighth 
grade. 

Institutions  accredited  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  Washington  to 

July  1,  1017. 


Arisona: 

Tempe    Normal     School    of    Arizona, 

Tempe. 
Northern  State  Normal  School,  Flag- 
staff. 
Arkanwa :  Univeraf ty  of  Arkanias,  Fayette- 

▼ille. 
CaUf omla : 

Chico  State  Normal  School. 

Leland    Stanford    Jnnlor    TTnlTenlty, 

Stanford  UniTertity. 
Los  Angelea  State  Normal  School. 
MUlB  GoUoge,  MUla  College. 


California — Con  tinned. 

Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles. 

Pomona  Colege,  Claremont. 

San  Diego  State  Normal  School. 

San  Francisco  State  Normal  SchooL 

San  Jose  State  Normal  SchooL 

University  of  Califbmla,  Berkeley. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles. 
Colorado : 

Colorado  A^cnltntml  Collsg«,  Fort  Col- 
Ilns. 

Colorado  College,  Colocado  li^clBKs. 


^Adopted  hj  the  conference  of  chief  State  school  oflBcers  of  the  North  Central  and 
Western  States,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Nov.  17-10.  1910. 
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Colorado — CoutiDued. 

Colorado  State  Normal  School,  Qunni- 
aon. 

State    Teachers   College   of   Colorado, 
Greeley. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

Uniyersity  of  Denver,  University  Park. 
Connectlcot : 

New   Britain    State    Normal   Training 
School. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown. 

Willimantic     State     Normal     Training 
School. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
District  of  Columbia : 

George  Washington  University,  Wash- 
ington. 

James  Ormond  Wilson  Normal  School, 
Washington. 
Idaho: 

Albion  State  Normal  School. 

Lewlaton  State  Normal  School. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow. 
Illinois : 

Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago. 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 
Charleston. 

Illinois  College,  Jacksonville. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Nor- 
mal. 

James  Mlllikin  University,  Decatur. 

Knox  College,  Galesburg. 

Lake  Forest  CoUege,  Lake  Forest. 

Lewis  Institute  (B.  S.  course,  mechan- 
ical engineering),  Chicago. 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth. 

Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 
De  Kalb. 

Northwestern  University,  Bvasston. 

Southern   lUinolB   State  Normal  Uni- 
versity, Carbosdftle. 

University  of  Chicago  School  of  Edu- 
cation, Chicago. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 
Macomb. 
Indiana: 

Butler  College,  Indianapolis. 

De  Panw  University,  Greencastle. 

Bnrlham  CoUegs,  Baribam. 

Franklin  College,  Franklin. 

Hanover  College,^  Hanover. 

Indiana   State   Normal    School,   Terre 
Haute. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomlngton. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 

University     of    Notre     Dame,     Notre 
Dams. 

Wabash  College,  CrawfordsviUe. 
Iowa: 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Eaplds. 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon. 

Drake  Univenlty,  Des  Moines. 

Dimks  University  Normal  Department, 
Des  Moines. 


Iowa — Continued. 

Grinnell  College,  Grlnnell. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts,  Ames. 
Iowa    State   Teachers    College,    Cedar 

Falls. 
Iowa     Wesleyan     University,     Mount 

Pleasant. 
Mornlngslde  College,  Slouz  City. 
Parsons  College,^  Fairfield. 
Penn  College,^  Oskaloosa. 
Simpson   College,    Indianola. 
State  University  of  Iowa,   Iowa  City. 
Upper   Iowa   University,   Fayette. 
Kansas : 

Baker  University,  Baldwin  City. 
Emporia  State  Normal  School. 
Kansas     State     Agricultural     College, 

Manhattan. 
Ottawa  University,  Ottawa. 
Pittsburg      State     Manual      Training 

Normal  School. 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 
Washburn  College,  Topeka. 
Kentucky : 

Central  University  of  Kentucky,  Dan- 
ville. 
Eastern      Kentucky      State      Normal 

School,   Richmond. 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 
Western      Kentucky      State      Normal 

School,  Bowling  Green. 
Louisiana :  Louisiana  State  Normal  School, 

Natchitoches. 
Maine : 

Bates  College,  Lewlston. 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick. 
Colby  College,  Watervllle. 
Farmington  State  Normal  School. 
Qorham  State  Normal  School. 
Maryland : 

Goucher  College,  Baltimore. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
Massachusetts : 

Amherst  College,  Amherst. 
Boston  Normal  School. 
Boston  University,  Boston. 
Bridgewater  State  Normal  School. 
Clark  University,  Worcester. 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester. 
Fitchburg  State  Normal  School. 
Framlngham  State  Normal  School. 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts     Agricultural     College, 

Amherst. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

Cambridge. 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley. 
North  Adams  State  Normal  School. 
Radcllffe  College,  Cambridge. 
Salem  State  Normal  School. 
Simmons  College,  Boston. 
Smith  College,  Northampton. 
Tufts  College,  Tufts  College. 
Wellesley  College,  WsUesley. 
Westfleld  State  Normal  SdiooL 


^.  After  January,  1012,  nntll  January,  1916. 
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Massachasetts — Continued. 

WlIUamB  College,  WilUamstowo. 

Worcester  State  Normal  School. 
Michigan : 

Alhlon  College,  Albion. 

Alma  College,  Alma. 

Central   State   Normal   School,   Mount 
Pleasant. 

Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale. 

Hope  College,^  Holland. 

Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamasoo. 

Michigan    Agricultural    College.    Bast 
Lansing. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsl- 
lantl. 

Northern  State   Normal  School,  Mar- 
quette. 

Olivet  College,  OlWet 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Western   State   Normal   School,   Kala- 
masoo. 
Minnesota : 

Carleton  College,  Northfleld. 

Duluth  State  Normal  School. 

Hamline  University,  St.  Paul. 

Macalester  College,  St.  Paul. 

Mankato  State  Normal  School. 

Moorhead  State  Normal  School. 

St.  Cloud  State  Normal  School. 

St.  Olaf  College,^  Northfleld. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Winona  State  Normal  School. 
Mississippi : 

Industrial   Institute  and  College,  Co- 
lumbus. 

University  of  Mississippi,  University. 
Missouri: 

Cape  Girardeau  State  Normal  School. 

Drnry  College,  Springfield. 

EUrksville  State  Normal  School. 

MarysvDle  State  Normal  School. 

Parle  College,  Parkville. 

Springfield  State  Normal  School    (de- 
gree courses  only). 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

University  of  Missouri  School  of  Edu- 
cation, Columbia. 

Warrensburg  State  Normal  School. 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty. 
Montana : 

Montana    College   of   Agriculture   and 
Mechanic  Arts,  Boseman. 

Montana  State  Normal  School,  Dillon. 

University  of  Montana,  Missoula. 
Nebraska : 

Chadron  State  Normal  School. 

Creighton  University,  Omaha. 

Doane  College,^  Crete. 

Kearney  State  Normal  School. 

Nebraska    Wesleyan    University,    Uni- 
versity Place. 

Peru  State  Normal  School. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
Nevada :  University  of  Nevada  Normal  De- 
partment* Reno. 

*After  Jonuary,  1912, 


New  Hampshire :  I 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover.  I 

Plymouth  State  Normal   School.  | 

New  Jersey :  i 

New     Jersey     State     Normal   School,     i 

Montclair. 
New     Jersey     State     Normal    Schoo;. 

Trenton.  | 

Princeton  University,  Princeton.  | 

New  Mexico : 

New  Mexico  Normal  University,  Eait 

Las  Vegas. 
New    Mexico    Normal    School,   Silw 

City. 
New  York: 

Alfred  University,  Alfred. 
Brockport    State    Normal    and  Tnii- 

ing  School. 
Buffalo   State   Normal    School. 
Colgate  University,   Hamilton. 
College  of  thj  City  of  New  York. 
Columbia   University,   New  York. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 
Cortland   State  Normal  and  Traialnf 

School. 
Fredonla  State  Normal  and  Trainioi 

School. 
Geneseo  State  Normal  BchooL 
Hobart  College,  Geneva. 
Hunter   College   of   the   City  of  New 

York. 
New  Palts  State  Normal  School. 
New  York  State  College  for  Teachen, 

Albany. 
New  York  University,  New  York. 
Oneonta   State   Normal   and  Tralnlnf 

School. 
Oswego  State  Normal  School. 
Plattsburg  State  Normal   School 
Potsdam  State  Normal  School. 
St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton. 
Syracuse  University,  Syracase. 
Training  School  for  Teachers,  Jamaica. 
University  of  Rochester,  Rochester. 
Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsle. 
Wells  College,  Aurora. 
North  Carolina :  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Chapel  Hill. 
North  Dakota: 

Mayvilte  State  Normal  School. 
North    Dakota    Agricultural    College, 

Agricultural  College. 
University  of  North  Dakota,  University. 
University  of  North  Dakota  School  o( 

E2ducatlon,  University. 
Valley  City  State  Normal  ScbooL 
Ohio : 

College  of  Wooster,  Wooster. 
Denison  University,  Granville. 
Heidelberg  University,  Tlilln. 
Hiram  College,  Hiram. 
Lake  Erie  College,  Painesvllle. 
Marietta  College,  Marietta. 
Miami  University,  Oxford. 
Miami  University   State  Normal  Col- 
lege. Oxford, 
until  January.  1915. 
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Ohio — Continued. 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance. 

Oberlln  College,  Oberlln. 

Ohio  State  UnlTenlty,  Columbus. 

Ohio  Wealeyan  University,  Delaware. 

State  Normal  College,  Athens. 

State  Normal  College,  Kent. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati. 

Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 

Wittenberg  College,  Springfield. 
Oklahoma : 

Central  State  Normal  Scbool,  Edmond. 

Northwestern    State    Normal    School, 
Tahleqnah. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Machanlcal 
College,  Stillwater. 

Southeastern    State    Normal     School, 
Durant. 

Southwestern    State    Normal    School, 
Weatherford. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 
Oregon: 

Monmouth  State  Normal  School. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis. 

Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove. 

Reed  College,  Portland. 

Unirersity  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

Willamette  University,  Salem. 
Pennsylvania : 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville. 

Bloomsburg  State  Normal  ScLool. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Bncknell  University,  Lewlsburg. 

Central    State    Normal    School,    Lock 
Haven. 

Clarion  State  Normal  School. 

Cumberland      Valley      State      Normal 
School,  Shippensburg. 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle. 

Dxexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Bast  Stroudsburg  State  Normal  School. 

Edinboro  State  Normal  School. 

Pranklin   and   Marshall   College,   Lan- 
caster. 

Indiana  State  Normal  School. 

Keystone  State  Normal  School,  Kuts- 
town. 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem. 

Mansfield  State  Normal  School. 

Millersvllle  State  Normal  School. 

Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Col- 
lege. 

Slippery  Rock  State  Normal  School. 

Southwestern    State    Normal    School, 
California. 

Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Pbiladel- 
phia. 

Washington     and     Jefferson     College, 
Washington. 

West  Chester  State  Normal  School. 

Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington. 


Rhode  Island: 

Brown  University,  Providence. 
Rhode    Island    State    Normal    School. 
Providence. 
South  Dakota : 

Madison  State  Normal  School. 
Northern      Normal      and      Industrial 

School,  Aberdeen. 
South   Dakota  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and   Mechanic  Arts,   Brook< 
ings. 
Spearflsh  State  Normal  School. 
Springfield  State  Normal  School. 
University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermilion. 
University  of  South  Dakota  School  of 
Education   (four-year  courses),  Ver- 
milion. 
Tennessee : 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teacbers, 

Nashville. 
Maryville  College,  Maryvllle. 
Texas:  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 
Utah :  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Vermont : 

Mlddlebury  College,  Middlebury. 
University  of  Vermont,  Burlington. 
Virginia :  State  Normal  Scbool  for  Women, 

Farmville. 
Washington : 

Academy  of  Holy  Names,  Normal  De- 
partment, Seattle. 
Academy  of  Holy  Names,  Normal  De- 
partment, Spokane. 
Bellingbam  State  Normal  School. 
Cheney  State  Normal  School. 
College  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma. 
College  of  Puget   Sound,   Normal   De- 
partment, Tacoma. 
Bllensburg  State  Normal  Scbool. 
State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman. 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 
Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla. 
Whitworth  College,  Spokane. 
West  Virginia:   West  Virginia   University. 

Morgantown. 
Wisconsin : 

Beloit  College,  Beloit. 
La  Crosse  State  Normal  School. 
Lawrence  College,  Appleton. 
Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee  State  Normal  School. 
Oshkosh  State  Normal  School. 
Platteville  State  Normal  School. 
Ripon  College,  Ripon. 
River  Falls  State  Normal  Scbool. 
Stevens  Point  State  Normal  School. 
Stout  Institute,  Menomonie. 
Superior  State  Normal  School. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
Whitewater  State  Normal  Scbool. 
Wyoming : 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 
University  of  Wyoming  State  Normal 
School,  Laramie. 
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WEST  VIBGINIA. 

The  Department  of  Free  Schools  of  West  Virginia  is  not  given 
any  authority  to  inspect  and  classify  the  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  State,  except  that  institutions  offering  normal  courses 
and  applying  for  recognition  of  their  normal  graduates  must  offer 
courses  at  least  equal  to  those  offered  in  West  Virginia  normal  schools. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Wisconsin  has  published 
no  list  of  accredited  collegiate  institutions.  The  application  of  each 
candidate  is  considered  individually. 

The  Wisconsin  statute  relating  to  the  certification  of  teachers  provides  that 
all  applications  for  licenses  from  graduates  of  foreign  institutions  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  board  of  examiners.  This  board  has  the  authority  to 
recommend  the  issuance  of  a  license  to  any  person  who  has  completed  at  a 
reputable  institution  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  courses 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  or  the  Wisconsin  State  normal  schools. 

WYOMING. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  is  the  only  collegiate  institution  of 
the  State.  The  department  of  public  instruction  has  approved  no 
institutions  outside  the  State. 


PART  III.— LISTS  OF  VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  COLLEGES.  ^ 

By-law  1  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  provides  as 
follows: 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this  association  institutions  shall 
require  14  units  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  and  shall  also  require 
120  semester  hours  for  graduation,  but  the  latter  requirement  may  be  waived 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  association. 


Arkansai :  Hendrlx  College,  CoDway. 
California : 

Leiand    Stanford    Junior    University, 
Stanford  UnlTersity. 

Occidental   College,   Los   Angeles. 

Pomona   College,   Claremont. 

Ttaroop  College  of  Technology,   Pana- 
dena. 

Unlveralty  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles. 

Whittier  College,    Whittler. 
Colorado : 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs. 

University  of  Denver,  University  Park. 
Connecticut : 

Connecticut   College  for  Women,  New 
London. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown. 
District  of  Columbia : 

George  Washington  University,  Wash- 
ington. 

Oriental   University,   Washington. 

Potomac  University,  Washington. 
Florida :   John   B.   Stetson  University,   De- 
land. 
Idaho:   College  of  Idaho,  Caldwell. 
Illinois : 

Blaclcborn  College,  Carlinville. 

Carthage  College,  Carthage. 

Eureka    College,    Eureka. 

Geneseo  Collegiate   Institute,  Oeneseo. 

Greenville  College,  Greenville. 

Bedding  College,  Abingdon. 

Illinois  College,  Jacksonville. 

Illinois    Wesleyan   University,   Bloom- 
Ington. 

Illinois  Woman's  College,  Jacksonville. 

James  Mllllkin  Unlyerslty,  Decatur. 

Kfloz  College,  Galesburg. 

Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest. 

Lincoln  College,  Lincoln. 

Lombard  College,  Galesburg. 

McKendree  College,  Lebanon. 


Illinois — Continued. 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth. 

Northwestern  College,  NaperviUe. 

Northwestern  University,  Bvanston. 

Rockford  College,  Rockford. 

Shurtleff  College,  Alton. 

Wheaton  College,  Wheaton. 
Indiana : 

Butler  College,  Indianapolis. 

DePauw   University,   Greencastle. 

Earlham  College,  Earlham. 

Franklin  College,  Franklin. 

Hanover  College,  Hanover. 

Rose     Polytechnic     Institute,      Terre 
Haute. 

'Baylor  University,  Upland. 

University     of     Notre     Dame,     Notre 
Dame. 
Iowa: 

Central  College,  Pella. 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon. 

Des  Moines  College,  Des  Moines. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines. 

Dubuque  College,  Dubuque. 

Ellsworth  College,  lows.  Falls. 

Graceland  College,  Lamonl. 

Grlnnell  College,  GrinnelL 

Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mount  Pleas- 
ant. 

Leander  Clark  College,  Toledo. 

Lenox  College,   Hopkinton. 

Luther  College,  Decorah. 

Morningslde  College,  Sioux  City* 

Parsons  College,   Fairfield. 

Penn  College,  Oskaloosa. 

Simpson  College,  Indianola. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette. 
Kansas : 

Baker  University,  Baldwin  City. 

Campbell  College,  Holton. 

College  of  Emporia,  Emporia. 


^The  list  contains  alt  colleges  that  Joined  during  the  first  year  (Feb.  1,  191&-Jan.  81. 
1916)  of  the  existence  of  the  association. 
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KanaaB — Continaed. 

Cooper  College,  Sterling. 

Fairmount  College,   Wichita. 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  Salina. 

Midland  College,  Atchison. 

Ottawa  University,  Ottawa. 

Southwestern  College,  Wlnfleld. 
Kentucky : 

Berea  College,  Berea. 

Georgetown  College,  Georgetown. 

Transylvania  College,  Lexington. 

University  of  Louisville,  Louisville. 
Louisiana:  Louisiana  College,  Pineville. 
Maine :  Bates  College,  Lewiston. 
Maryland : 

Goucher   College,   Baltimore. 

Morgan  College  (colored),  Baltimore. 
Massachusetts : 

Clark  College,   Worcester. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley. 

Smith  College,  Northampton. 

Tufts  College,  Tufts  College. 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley. 

Wheaton  College,  Norton. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Wor- 
cester. 
Michigan  : 

Albion  College,  Albion. 

Alma  College,  Alma. 

Hillsdale  College,  Hillsdale. 

Hope  College,  Holland. 

Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo. 
Minnesota : 

Carleton  College,'  Northfleld. 

Ham  line  University,  St.  Paul. 

Macalester  College,  St.  Paul. 

St.  Olaf  College,  Northfleld. 
Missouri : 

Bible  College  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Central  Wesleyan  College,  Warrenton. 

Forest  Park  College,  St.  Louis. 

Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall. 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College,  Cameron. 

Palmer  College,  Albany. 

Park  College,  Parkvllle. 

Westminster  College,  Fulton. 

William  Woods  College,  Fulton. 
Nebraska : 

Bellevue  College,  Bellevue. 

Creighton  University,  Omaha. 

Hastings  College,  Hastings. 

Nebraska    Wesleyan    University,    Uni- 
versity Place. 

York  College,  York. 
New  Jersey :  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick. 
New  York: 

Alfred  University,  Alfred. 

Elmln  College,  Blmlnu 

Hobart  College,  Geneva. 

St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale. 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester. 

Union  College,  Schenectady. 

Vasaar  College,  Poughkeepsle. 

Wells  College,  Aurora, 


North  Carolina : 

Davidson  College,  Davidson. 

Elon  College,  Elon. 

Guilford  College,  Guilford  College. 

Salem  Academy  and  College,  Wlnston- 

Salem. 
Trinity  College,  Durham. 

North  Dakota: 

Fargo  College,  Fargo. 
Jamestown  College,  Jamestown. 

Ohio : 

Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea. 
College  of  Wooster,  Wooster. 
Defiance  College,  Defiance. 
Denison  University,  Granville. 
Franklin  College,  New  Athens. 
Hiram  College,  Hiram. 
Kenyon  College,  Gambler. 
Lake  Erie  College,  PainesvlUe. 
Mount  Union  College,  Alliance. 
Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Akron. 
Muskingum  College,  New  Ooncoid. 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlin. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware. 
Otterbein  University,  Westervllle. 
Rio  Grande  College,  Rio  Grande. 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati. 
Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford. 
Western     Reserve    University,     Cleve- 
land. 
Wllberforce  University,  Wilberforce. 
Wilmington   College,   Wilmington. 
Wittenberg  College,  Springfield. 

Oklahoma :  Henry  Kendall  College,  Tulsa. 

Oregon :     McMlnnvlUe     College,     McMlnn- 
vllle. 

Pennsylvania : 

Allegheny  College,  MeadvlUe. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pittsburgh. 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle. 

Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls. 

Haverford  College,  Haverford. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton. 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville. 

Lehigh    University,    South   Bethlehem. 

Lincoln  University,  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity. 

Muhlenberg  College,  Allcntown. 

Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg. 

Swartfamore  College,  Swarthmore. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia. 

University   of   Pittsburgh,   Pittsburgh. 

Ursinus  College,  CoUegeville. 

Waahlngton  and  JefCerson  College, 
Washington. 

Waynesburg  College^  Wayneebnrg. 

Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington. 

Rhode    Island:    Brown    University,   Provi- 
dence, 
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Soath    Carolina :    Converse    College,    Spar- 
tanburg. 
South  Dakota : 

Dakota  Wealeyan  UniverBity.  Mitcbell. 

Huron  College,  Huron. 

Yankton  College,  Yankton. 
Tennessee : 

Ftak  University  (colored),  NasbTtlle. 

MaryTlUe  College,  Maryrille. 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  UnlTersity, 
Clarksyiile. 

Tusculum  College,  Qreeneville. 

University    of    Cbattanooga,     Cbatta- 
nooga. 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee. 
Texas : 

Baylor  University,  Waco. 

Rice  Institute,  Houston. 

Southwestern  University,  Georgetown. 

Trinity  University^  Waxabacbie. 
Tlrginla : 

Bridgewater  College,  Brldgewater. 

Bastem  College,  Manassas. 


Virginia — Continued. 

Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland. 

Randolpb-Macon  Woman's  College, 
Lynchburg. 

Richmond  College,  Richmond. 

Roanoke  College,  Salem. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lex- 
ington. 

Washington:      Whitman     College,      Walla 
Walla. 

West  Virginia : 

Bethany  College,  Bethany. 
West  Virginia  Wesley  an  College,  Buck- 
hannon. 

Wisconsin : 

Beloit  College,  Beloit. 

Campion  College,  Prairie  du  Cbien. 

Carroll  College,  Waukesha. 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton. 

Milton  College,  Milton. 

Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Milwaukee. 

Ripoo  College,  Ripon. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

Institatioiis  recommended  by  the  Association  of  American  Uniyersities  for 
the  acceptance  of  their  bachelor's  degrees  by  foreigrn  institutions. 


The  list  incltides  the  lAembers  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  the  institutions  on  the  accepted  list  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching/  and  other  American 
colleges  and  universities  certified  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as 
being  of  equivalent  standing  with  the  institutions  on  the  foundation's 
list,  but  excluded  therefrom  because  they  are  in  some  sense  sectarian 
as  defined  in  the  terms  of  gift  of  the  foundation. 

The  list  includes  no  institution  which  does  not  require  for  ad- 
mission a  full  four-year  high-school  course.  It  does  not  include 
any  institution  not  supported  by  taxation  which  has  a  productive 
endowment  of  less  than  $200,000,  or  any  tax-supported  institution 
whose  annual  income  is  less  than  $100,000. 


CaUfomJa : 

Leland    Stanford    Junior    University, 
Stanford   University.' 

Pomona  CoUege»  Claremont. 

UniverBity   of  California,   Berkeley.* 
Colorado : 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boolder. 
Connecticat : 

Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

Weeleyan  University,  Middletown. 

Tale  University,    New    Haven.* 


District  of  Columbia:  Catholic  University 

of  America,   Washington  * 
Qeorgla:  University  of  Georgia^  Athens. 
Illinois : 

Knox  College,  Galesburg. 

Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

University   of   Chicago,   Chicago.* 

University   of   Illinois,   Urbana.* 
Indiana : 

DePauw  University,  Greencastle. 

Earlham  College,  Earlham. 


^See  p.   66. 

'Member  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities. 
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Indiana — Continued. 

Franklin  College,  Franklin. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington.^ 

Purdue  Uniyersity,  Lafayette. 

Rose      Polytechnic      Institute,     Terre 
Haute. 

Wabash  College,  Crawfordsvllle. 
Iowa : 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon. 

Drake  UniTersity,  Des  Moines. 

Grinnell  College,  Grinnell. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  Ames. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.' 
Kansas:  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence.^ 
Kentucky :  Central  University  of  Kentucky, 

Danville. 
Louisiana  :  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans. 
Maine : 

Bates  College,  Lewiston. 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick. 

Colby  College,  Waterville. 

University  of  Maine,  Orono. 
Maryland : 

Goucher  College,  Baltimore. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.^ 
Biassachusetts : 

Amherst  College,  Amherst. 

Boston  University,  Boston. 

Clark  College,  Worcester. 

Clark  University,  Worcester.* 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge.* 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley. 

Badcllffe  College,  Cambridge. 

Smith  College,  Northampton. 

Tufts  College,  Tufts  College. 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley. 

Williams  College,  Williamstown. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Wor- 
cester. 
Michigan :  University    of    Michigan,    Ann 

Arbor.* 
Minnesota : 

Carleton  College,  North  field. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.* 
Missouri : 

Drury  College,  Springfield. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.* 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty. 
Nebraska:  University    of    Nebraska,     Lin- 
coln.* 
New  Hampshire:  Dartmouth  College,  Han- 
over. 
New  Jersey : 

Princeton  University,  Princeton.* 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick. 


New  Jersey — Continued. 

Stevens   Institute  of  Technolocy,   Ho- 
boken. 
New  York : 

Clarkson   School  of  Technology,  Pots- 
dam. 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton. 

Columbia  University,  New  Tork  City.* 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca.* 

Elmira  College,  Bimlra. 

Fordham  University,  Fordham. 

Hamiltoiv  College,  Clinton. 

Hobart  College,  Geneva. 

New  York  University,  New  York  City. 

Polytechnic     Institute     of     Brooklyn* 
Brooklyn. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse. 

Union  University,  Schenectady. 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester. 

Vassar  College,  Pougbkeepsie. 

Wells  College,  Aurora. 
North  Carolina : 

Trinity  College,  Durham. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hin. 
North   Dakota:    University   of   North    Da- 
kota, University. 
Ohio: 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  CleTe- 
land. 

College  of  Wooster,  Wooster. 

Kenyon  College,  Gambler. 

Marietta  College,  Marietta. 

Miami  University,  Oxford. 

Oberlln  College,  Oberlin. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

Ohio  Wesleyan   University,   Delaware. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  ClndnnatL 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 

Oregon : 

Reed  College,  Portland. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 
Pennsylvania : 

Allegheny  College,  Meadvtlle. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle. 

Haverford  College,  Haverford. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton. 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Col- 
lege. 

Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia.* 

University   of  Pittsburgh,   Pittsbursti. 

Washington     and     Jefferson     College, 
Washington. 

Rhode-  Island:    Brown    University,    Provi- 
dence. 


*  Member  of  the  Association  of  American  UnlTersitles. 
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Sonth  Dakota :  University  of  South  Dakota, 

VermllioD. 
Tennefsee : 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee. 

Yanderbilt  University,  Nashville. 
Texas :  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 
Vermont : 

Mlddlebury  College,' MIddlebury. 

University  of  Vermont,  Burllng^ton. 


Virginia  :  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottes- 

ville.> 
Washington : 

State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 
Wisconsin : 

Belolt  College,  Beloit. 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton. 

Rlpon  College,  Rlpon. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madlsom* 


ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 


1 


Institutions  of  collegiate  grade,  membera  of  the  association  November,  1916. 

The  by-laws  relating  to  the  requirements  for  membership  in  the 
association  are  as  follows: 

1.  No  college  belonging  to  this  association  shall  maintain  a  preparatory  school 
as  part  of  Its  college  organization.  In  case  such  school  is  maintained  under  the 
college  charter,  it  must  be  kept  rigidly  distinct  in  students,  faculty,  and 
discipline. 

2.  The  completion  of  a  secondary-school  course  covering  at  least  the  amount 
of  work  Indicated  in  section  3  of  these  by-laws  should  be  demanded  of  every 
student  seeking  admission  to  college.  In  measuring  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  such  students  the  association  accepts  the  valuation  of  a  unit  as  fixed  by  the 
National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards,  as  follows: 

A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school,  con- 
stituting approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work. 

This  statement  Is  designed  to  afford  a  standard  of  measurement  for  the  work 
done  in  secondary  schools.  It  takes  the  four-year  high-school  course  as  a  basis 
and  assumes  that  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  from  36  to  40  weeks,  that  a 
period  Is  from  40  to  60  minutes  in  length,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  for 
four  or  five  periods  a  week;  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  satisfactory 
year's  work  in  any  subject  can  not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  120  sixty- 
minute  hours  or  their  equivalent.  Schools  organized  on  any  other  than  a  four- 
year  basis  can,  nevertheless,  estimate  their  work  in  terms  of  this  unit. 

3.  Fourteen  units  are  required  of  all  students  admitted  to  college.  Conditions 
are  allowed  to  the  extent  of  two  units  only,  and  all  conditions  or  deficiencies 
should  be  removed  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  in  college.  Ck>llege 
work  done  to  remove  conditions  must  not  be  counted  toward  a  degree.  Stu- 
dents may  be  admitted  either  on  certificate  or  on  examination,  but  they  must  in 
all  cases  comply  with  the  above  requirements  as  to  the  amount  of  work  offered. 
The  association  strongly  recommends  that  all  candidates  be  required  to  offer 
English  and  mathematics,  and  that  all  candidates  for  a  degree  course  in  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  be  required  to  offer  in  addition  the  necessary  preparation 
In  two  foreign  languages. 

4.  Special  students  may  be  admitted  to  college  without  the  usual  fbrm  of 
examination  under  the  foUowing  conditions:  (a)  They  must  be  of  mature  age 
(not  less  than  20  years  is  suggested)  ;  (&)  they  must  not  be  admitted  to  classes 
for  which  entrance  examinations  are  required  unless  they  pass  such  examina- 

X  Member  of  the  Assoclatioii  of  American  Universitiefl, 
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tlons;    (c)    they  must  glre  proof  of  adequate  preparation  for  the  courses 
sought;  id)  their  names  must  be  separately  printed  in  the  catalogue. 


Alabama : 

Southern  UniverBity,  Greensboro. 
University  of  Alabama,  University. 

Florida : 

Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Tal- 
lahassee. 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

Georgia : 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatnr. 
Mercer  University,  Macon. 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

Kentucky : 

Central  University  of  Kentucky,  Dan- 
ville. 
Transylvania  College,  Lexington. 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville. 

Louisiana : 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  Baton 
Rouge. 
Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New 
Orleans. 
Maryland : 

Goucher  College,  Baltimore. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
Mississippi : 

Millsapt  College,  Jackson. 
University  of  Mississippi,  University. 
Missouri :  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 


North  Carolina: 

Trinity  College,  Durham. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill. 
South  Carolina : 

College  of  Charleston,  Charleston. 
Converse  College,  Spartanburg. 
Tennessee : 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

Nashville. 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University, 

Clarksville. 
University    of    Chattanooga,     Chatta- 
nooga. 
University  of  Tennessee,  KnoxvlUe. 
University  of  the  South,  Sewanee. 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville. 
Texas: 

Baylor  University,  Waco. 
Rice  Institute,  Houston. 
Southwestern  University,  Georgetown. 
University  of  Texas,  Austin. 
Virginia : 

Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland. 
Randolph     Macon     Woman's     Collese* 

Lynchburg. 
Richmond  College,  Richmond. 
University  of  Yirginla,  Charlottesville. 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lex- 
ington. 
West  Virginia :   West  Virginia  University, 
Morgan  town. 


CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  TEACHING. 

The  conditions  established  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  order 
that  institutions  may  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  fund  are  as 
follows : 

Institutions  of  higher  learning,  including  colleges,  technical  schools,  and 
universities,  whose  work  is  clearly  of  college  or  university  grade,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  retiring  allowance  system  sustained 
by  the  foundation. 

Academic  standing. — In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  retiring  allowance  system 
of  the  foundation,  the  essential  .work  of  an  institution  must  be  that  of  higher 
education,  and  of  such  a  character  that  graduation  from  a  four-year  high-school 
course,  or  equivalent  training,  is  a  prerequisite  therefor. 

The  term  "  college  "  is  used  to  designate,  in  the  United  States  *  ♦♦♦  In- 
stitutions varying  so  widely  in  requirements  for  admission,  standards  of  instruc- 
tion, and  facilities  for  work,  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  foundation  some 
arbitrary  definition  of  that  term  is  necessary.  The  following  definition,  in  force 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  will  be  employed : 


1  The  foundation's  list  inelndes  also  instittitionB  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland.     In  this 
bulletin,  bowerer,  the  names  of  all  foreign  institutions  have  been  consistentlj  omitted. 
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An  institntlon  to  be  ranked  as  a  college  mast  have  at  least  six  professors 
giving  their  entire  time  to  college  and  university  work,  a  course  of  four  full 
years  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  should  require  for  admission  not  less 
than  the  usual  four  years  of  academic  or  high-school  preparation,  or  Its  equiva- 
lent, in  addition  to  the  preacademic  or  grammar  school  studies. 

A  technical  school,  to  be  eligible,  must  have  entrance  and  graduation  require- 
ments equivalent  to  those  of  the  college,  and  must  offer  courses  in  pure  and 
applied  science  of  equivalent  grade. 


A  tax-supported  institution  must  1>e  in  receipt  of  an  annual  income  of  not  less 
than  $100,000. 

An  institution  not  supported  by  taxation,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirement 
in  regard  to  endowment,  must  have  a  productive  endowment  of  not  less  than 
$200,000  over  and  above  any  indebtedness  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  aboye  conditions,  the  foundation  specifies  that, 
in  so  far  as  denominational  control  is  concerned,  institutions  eligible 
to  the  benefits  of  the  foundation  are — 

Colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools  of  requisite  academic  grade,  not 
owned  or  controlled  by  a  religious  organization,  whose  acts  of  incorxmration 
or  charters  specifically  provide  that  no  denominational  test  shall  be  applied 
in  the  choice  of  trustees,  officers,  or  teachers,  or  in  the  admission  of  students. 


California : 

Leiand    Stanford    Junior    University, 

Stanford  Univerilty. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
Colorado :      Colorado      College,      Colorado 

Springs. 
Connecticut : 

Trinity   College,   Hartford. 
Wesleyan   University,  Mlddletown. 
Yale  University,  New  Haven. 
Illinois:  Knox  College,  Galesbnrg. 
Indiana : 

Franklin  College,  Franklin. 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 
Pnrdue  University,  Lafayette. 
Rose     Polytechnic     Institute,     Terre 

Hantc. 
Wabash  College,  CnwfordtvUle. 
Iowa: 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Drake  University,  Des  Moinet. 
.Grinnell  College,  Orinnell. 
Kentucky :  Central  Univeralty  of  Kentaeky, 

Danville. 
Louisiana  :  Tnlane  University  of  IxmJslana, 

New  Orleans. 
Maine: 

Bates  College.  Lewiston. 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick. 
Maryland:     Johns     Hopkins     University, 

Baltimore. 
Massachusetts : 

Amherst  College,  Amhent. 
Clark  University,  Worcester. 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

Cambridge. 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley. 


Massachusetts — Continued. 

Badcllffe  College,  Cambridge. 

Smith  College,  Northampton. 

Tufts  College,  Tufts  College. 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley. 

Williams  College,  WiUiamstown. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Wor- 
cester. 
Michigan :    University    of    Michigan,    Ann 

Arbor. 
Minnesota : 

Carleton  College,  Northfleld. 

University  of  Minnesota,  MinneapoUa. 
Missouri : 

Drury  College,  Springfield. 

University  of  Missouri,  Colombia. 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
New  Hampshire:  Dartmouth  College,  Han- 
over. 
New  Jersey : 

Princeton  University,  Princeton. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Ho- 
boken. 
New  York : 

Clarkson  College  of  Technology,  Pots- 
dam. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton. 

Hobart  College,  Geneva. 

New  York  University.  New  York  City. 

Polytechnic     Institute     of     Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy. 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester. 

Union  University,  Schenectady. 

Tassar  College,  Pooghkeepsle. 

Weils  College,  Anionu 
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Ohio: 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleve- 

laod. 
Marietta  College,  Marietta. 
Oberlin  College,  Oberlln. 
Universitj  of  ClncinDati.  CiDcinnati. 
WeBtern     Reserve     University,     Cleve- 
land. 
Pennsylvania : 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle. 
Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem. 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore. 
University   of   Pennsylvania,   Philadel- 
phia. 


Pennsylvania — Continued. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh. 

Washington     and     Jefferson     College, 
Washington. 
Vermont : 

Middlebury  College,  Middlebury. 

Unlrersity  of  Vermont,  Barllngtoo. 
Virginia:    University    of    Virginia,    Char- 
lottesville. 
Wisconsin : 

Beloit  College,  Beloit. 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton. 

Ripon  College,  Ripon. 

University  of .  Wisconsin,  Madison. 


NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 


The  following  constitute  the  standards  adopted  by  the  association 
for  inclusion  in  its  list  of  approved  institutions: 

The  standard  American  college  is  a  college  with  a  four-year  curriculum  with 
a  tendency  to  differentiate  its  parts  in  such  a  way  that  the  first  two  years  are 
a  continuation  of,  and  a  supplement  to,  the  work  of  secondary  instmction 
as  given  in  the  high  school,  while  the  last  two  years  are  shaped  more  or  less 
distinctly  in  the  direction  of  special,  professional,  or  university  instruction. 

The  following  constitute  the  standards  for  accre<ilting  colleges  for  the  present 
year  (1916) : 

1.  The  minimum  scholastic  requirement  of  all  college  teachers  shall  be 
equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  college  belonging  to  this  association,  and 
graduate  work  equal  at  least  to  that  required  for  a  master's  degree.  Graduate 
study  and  training  in  research  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree 
are  urgently  recommended,  but  the  teacher's  success  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
efficiency  of  his  teaching,  as  well  as  by  his  research  work. 

2.  The  college  shall  require  for  admission  not  less  than  14  secondary  units, 
as  defined  by  this  association. 

3.  The  college  shaU  require  not  less  than  120  semester  hours  for  graduation. 

4.  The  college  shall  be  provided  with  library  and  laberatory  equipment  snffi- 
cient  to  develop  fully  and  Illustrate  each  coarse  announced. 

5.  The  college,  If  a  corporate  institution,  shall  possess  a  productive  endow- 
ment of  not  less  than  $200,000. 

0.  The  college.  If  a  tax-supp<Mrted  inatlttttloii,  shidl  reeelve  aa  annual  Income 
of  not  less  than  $100,000. 

7.  The  college  shall  maintain  at  least  eight  distinct  departments  In  Uberal 
arts,  each  with  at  least  one  protessor  giving  fall  time  to  the  coUege  work  in 
that  department 

8.  The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting,  heating,  and 
ventUation  of  the  rooms,  the  nature  of  the  laboratories,  corridors,  closets,  water 
supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  cleaning  shaU  be  such  as 
to  insure  hygienic  conditions  tor  both  students  and  teachers. 

9.  The  number  of  hovm  of  work  given  by  each  tea(!her  will  vary  In  the 
different  departments.  To  determine  this,  the  amount  of  preparation  required 
for  the  class  and  the  time  needed  for  study  to  keep  abreast  of  the  subject. 
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together  with  the  number  of  students,  must  be  taken  Into  account ;  but  in  no 
case  shall  more  than  18  hours  per  week  be  required,  15  being  recommended 
as  a  maximum. 

10.  The  college  must  be  able  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  enter  recognized 
graduate  schools  as  candidates  for  advanced  degrees. 

11.  The  college  should  limit  the  number  of  students  in  a  recitation  or  labora- 
tory class  to  30. 

12.  The  character  of  the  curriculum,  the  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  scientific 
spirit,  the  standard  for  regular  degrees,  the  conservatism  in  granting  honorary 
degrees,  and  the  tone  of  the  institution  shall  also  be  factors  in  determining 
eligibility. 

13.  When  an  institution  has,  in  addition  to*the  college  of  liberal  arts,  pro- 
fessional or  technical  schools  or  departments,  the  college  of  liberal  arts  shall 
not  be  accepted  for  the  approved  list  of  the  association  unless  the  professional 
or  technical  departments  are  of  an  acceptable  grade. 


Colorado : 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs. 
Colorado   State   Normal   School,   Gun- 

nison. 
State   Teachers    College   of    Colorado, 

Greeley. 
UnlTersity  of  Colorado,  Bonlder. 
University  of  Denver,  University  Park. 
Illinois : 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chi- 
cago. 
Augustana  College,  Rock  Island. 
Bradley   Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria. 
Carthage  College,  Carthage. 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 

Charleston. 
Illinois  College,  Jacksonville. 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Nor- 

maL 
Illinois    Wesleyan    University,    Bloom- 

ington. 
Illinois  Woman's  College,  Jacksonville. 
James  Mlllikln  University,  Decatur. 
Knox  College,  Galeshnrg. 
Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest. 
Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 
Monmouth  College,  Monmouth. 
Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 

De  Kalh. 
Northwestern  College,  NapervlUe. 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 
Bockford  College,  Rockford. 
Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 

Carhondalc. 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urhana. 
Western  State  Normal  School,  Macomh. 
Wheaton  College,  Wheaton. 
Indiana: 

Butler  College,  Indianapolis. 
DePanw  University,  Greencastle. 
Earlham  College,  Earlham. 
Franklin  College,  Franklin. 
Hanover  College,  Hanover. 
Indiana   Btata  Normal    School,   Terre 

Haute. 
Indiana  Uaiversityf  Bloomlngton. 


Indiana^-<7on  ti  nued. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 

Rose     Polytechnic      Institute,     Terre 

Haute. 
University     of    Notre     Dame,     Notre 

Dame. 
Wahash  College  CrawfordsvlIIe. 

Iowa : 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines. 

Grlnnell  College,  Grlnnell. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts,  Ames. 
Iowa    State    Teachers    College,    Cedar 

Falls. 
Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mount  Pleas* 

ant. 
Luther  College,  Decorah. 
Morningside  College,  Sioux  City. 
Parsons  College,  Fairfield. 
Penn  College,  Oskaloosa. 
Simpson  College,  Indianola. 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette. 

Kansas: 

Baker  University,  Baldwin  City. 

College  of  Emporia,  Emporia. 

Fort    Hays    Kansas    Normal    School, 

Hays. 
Friends  University,  Wichita. 
Kansas     State     Agricultural     College, 

Manhattan. 
Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Emporia. 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  Salina. 
Ottawa  University,  Ottawa. 
State  Manual  Training  Normal  School, 

Pittsburg. 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrenca. 
Washhurn  College,  Topeka. 

Michigan : 

Albion  College,  Albion. 
Adrian  College,  Adrian. 
Alma  College,  Alma. 
Central   State  Normal   School,   Mount 
Pleasant.  - 
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Detroit    Central    High    School    Junior 
College,  Detroit. 

Hope  College,  Holland. 

Kalamasoo  College,  Kalamaioo. 

Michigan    Agricultural    College,    Bast 
Lanaing. 

Michigan   State   Normal   School,   Ypal- 
lanti. 

Northern    State   Normal   School,   Mar- 
quette. 

Unirersity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Western    State    Normal    School,   Kala- 
mazoo. 
Minnesota : 

Carleton  College.  North  field. 

College  of  St.  Catherine,  St  Paul. 

College  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul. 

Gusta^us  Adolpbua  College,  St.  Peter. 

Hamllne  University,  St.  Paul. 

Macaleater  College,  St.  Paul. 

Mankato  State  Normal  School. 

Moorhead  State  Normal  SchooL 

St.  Cloud  State  Normal  School. 

St.  Olaf  College,  Northfleld. 

UniTersity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Winona  State  Normal  School. 
Missouri : 

Cape  Girardeau  State  Normal  School. 

Central  College,  Fayette. 

Drury  College,  Springfield. 

Klrksvllle  State  Normal  School. 

Missouri  Valley  College,  Marshall. 

Park  College,  ParkvlUe. 

St.  r/>ul8  University  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  St.  Louis. 

Springfield  State  Normal  SchooL 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Warrensburg  State  Normal  SchooL 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

Westminster  College,  Fulton. 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty. 
Montana : 

Montana   College   of  Agriculture   and 
Mechanic  Arts,  Boseman. 

Montana  State  Normal  School,  DUlon. 

University  of  Montana,  Missoula. 
Nebraska : 

Chadron  State  Normal  School. 

Creighton   University   College   of   Lib- 
eral Arts,  Omaha. 

Doane  College,  Crete. 

Hastings  College,   Hastings. 

Kearney    State  Normal   School,   Kear- 
ney. 

Nebraska    Wesieyan    University,    Uni- 
versity Place. 

Peru  State  Normal  School. 

University  of  Nebraaka,  Lincoln. 


North  Dakota: 

North  Dakota  Agrieoltnral  College, 
Agricultural  College. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Univer- 
sity. 

Valley  City  SUte  Normal  SchooL 

Ohio: 

Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea. 
Bowling  Green  State  Normal  College. 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleve- 
land. 
College  of  Wooster,  Wooster. 
Defiance  College,  Defiance. 
Denison  University,  Granville. 
Heidelberg  University.  Tlffln. 
Hiram  College,  Hiram. 
Kent  State  Normal  College. 
Kenyon  College,  Gambler. 
Lake  Erie  College,  Palnesville. 
Marietta   College,  Marietta. 
Miami    University,   Oxford. 
Mount  Union  College,  Alliance. 
Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Akron. 
Oberlln  College,  Oberlin. 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
Ohio  University,  Athens. 
Ohio  Wesieyan  University,  Delaware. 
Otterbeln  University,  WesterviUe. 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati. 
Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford. 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 
Wittenberg  College,  Springfield. 

Oklahoma : 

Oklahoma   Agricultural   and  Mechani- 
cal College,  Stillwater. 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

South  Dakota: 

Dakota  Wesieyan  University,  MitchelL 

Huron  College,  Huron. 

South   Dakota   College  of   Agricnlture 

and  Mechanic  Arts,  Brookings. 
University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermilion. 

Wisconsin : 

Beloit  College,  Belolt. 
Carroll  College,  Waukesha. 
Lawrence   College,   Appleton. 
MUwaukee-Downer  College.  Milwaukee. 
Milwaukee  State  Normal  School. 
Oshkosh  State  Normal  School. 
Ripon  College,  Ripon. 
Stevens  Point  State  Normal  School. 
Superior  State  Normal  School. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
Whitewater  State  Normal  School. 

Wyoming:  University  of  Wyoming,    Lara- 
mie. 


T—rs- 


PART  IV.-^UNIOR  COLLEGES. 


ABIZONA. 


There  are  no  junior  colleges  in  Arizona,  but  graduates  of  the  State 
normal  schools  are  entitled  to  30  units  blanket  credit  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona. 

ARKANSAS. 

Crescent  College,  Eureka  Springs,  is  the  only  junior  college  in  the 
State.  It  has  been  approved  by  the  University  of  Arkansas  on  the 
basis  of  the  work  offered  in  its  courses  being  equivalent  to  the  first 
two  years  of  work  in  the  university  courses. 

CAUFOBNIA. 

The  policy  of  the  University  of  California  with  reference  to 
students  entering  from  junior  colleges  is  formulated  by  the  recorder 
of  the  faculties  as  follows : 

THE  JUNIOB  COIXSOK  AND  THE  UNIVEBSFTT. 

It  is  the  university's  policy  to  give  a  year's  credit  for  a  year's  work  on  the 
basis  of  credentials  from  other  colleges,  including  Junior  colleges.  Wherever 
there  is  evidence  that  the  institution  is  doing  a  full  year  of  work  beyond  the 
high  school,  the  University  wiU  endeavor  to  give  32  units  (slightly  more  in  the 
engineering  colleges)  and  to  distribute  these  S2  units  in  a  way  that  wtil 
equitably  meet  requirements  for  the  Junior  certificate  and  the  bachelor's  degree. 

In  the  university,  every  lecture  or  recitation  presupposes  about  two  hours 
of  outside  prepfiration.  In  laboratory  courses,  the  amount  of  work  completed 
in  the  classroom  is  greater,  and  the  amount  of  outside  study  relatively  less, 
than  in  courses  conducted  by  lecture  or  recitation,  but  the  aggregate  amount  of 
work  required  for  a  unit  of  credit  is  in  any  case  the  same.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  the  normal  university  schedule  of  16  units  per  half  year  implies 
about  48  hours  per  week  of  studious  effort  for  18  weeks.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  Junior  colleges  as  they  are  at  present  organized  may  complete 
32  units  per  year  by  requiring  five  courses  concurrently,  each  class  meeting 
five  periods  per  week  in  40-minute  periods  throughout  a  2(Vweek  semester. 
The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  having  the  classes  or  some  of  them  meet 
four  i)eriods  per  week,  the  periods  to  be  45  or  50  minutes  and  the  amount  of 
outside  preparation  for  the  classwork  to  be  proportionately  greater  than  would 
be  required  if  the  meetings  were  five  times  weekly. 

There  is,  of  course,  some  danger  in  the  situation  so  long  as  the  university's 
test  of  the  applicant's  proficiency  is  primarUy  a  time  test,  rather  than  a 
knowledge  test  But  the  real  unit  for  the  application  of  the  time  lest  should 
be  the  unit  of  studious  endeavor  in  or  out  of  dasa*  rather  than  the  aggregate 
of  hours  or  minutes  eopent  in  the  classroom. 
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For  a  four-study  schedule,  such  as  is  indicated  at)ove,  continued  for  two 
years,  we  should  expect  in  the  ordinary  case  to  give  64  units  of  credit  The 
units  of  credit  assigned  to  a  single  subject  continued  for  one  year  would  be 
eight. 

The  successful  articulation  of  Junior-college  work  with  university  work  will 
naturally  depend  very  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  Junior  college  is 
able  to  meet  the  varied  departmental  requirements  of  a  large  university.  In 
some  highly  specialized  departments  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  Junior  college 
(as  for  any  small  institution)  to  afford  adequate  preparation.  An  example 
would  be  the  field  of  engineering.  Similarly,  the  work  that  is  now  required  of 
premedical  students  (college  laboratory  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  zoology, 
embryology,  etc.)  is  not  easily  obtainable  outside  of  the  universities.  Archi- 
tecture and  agriculture  are  in  a  similar  position. 

# 

The  following  memorandum  was  furnished  by  the  recorder  of  the 
faculties  March  24,  1916 : 

As  to  the  Junior  colleges,  I  wUl  say  that  we  have  not  yet  attempted  to  make 
a  definite  listing.  We  are  still  investigating  and  collecting  evidence  concerning 
the  organization  of  these  institutions.  In  the  meantime,  we  deal  with  the 
Junior  colleges,  in  a  general  way.  Just  as  we  deal  with  other  collegiate 
institutions.  We  get  the  chronology  of  the  applicant's  high  school  and 
later  work  and  we  evaluate  the  record  Just  as  we  should  evaluate  it  if  it 
came  from  an  institution  maintaining  a  four-year  baccalaureate  course.  I  hand 
you  herewith  ♦  •  ♦  a  list  of  the  Junior  colleges  from  which  students  have 
already  been  received  in  junior  standing  in  the  University  of  California.  I 
suppose  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  say  of  the  Junior  colleges  in  this  list  that 
they  are  "  accredited." 

California  junior  colleges  from  which  students  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  university  in  junior  standing: 


Fresno  Junior  College,  Fresno. 
Fullerton  Junior  College,  FuUerton. 
Hollywood  Junior  College,  Hollywood. 
Loft  Angeles  Junior  College,  Los  Angeles. 


Polytechnic  Junior  College,  Los  Angeles. 
San  Diego  Junior  College,  San  Diego. 
Santa  Barbara  Junior  College,  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 


IDAHO. 


College  courses  at  the  Idaho  Technical  Institute  (located  at  Poca- 
tello)  are  so  arranged  as  to  correspond  with  the  first  two  years'  work 
of  the  University  of  Idaho. 


nxiNOis. 

The  following  are  the  standards  and  regulations  governing  the 
accrediting  of  junior  colleges  by  the  University  of  Illinois: 

STANDABDS. 

1.  The  admission  of  high-school  students  to  Junior-college  classes  should  be 
limited  to  students  of  senior  standing  and  of  superior  scholarship;  "superior 
scholarship  *'  being  interpreted  to  mean  a  rank  within  the  first  third  of  the  class. 
The  number  of  even  these  picked  high-school  seniors  in  any  lunlor-college  class 
should  not  in  any  case  exceed  one-half  of  the  total  membership  of  that  class 
and  should  ordinarily  be  limited  to  one-third  the  total  membership  of  the  class. 
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2.  The  teachers  in  charge  of  the  Junior-college  work  in  departments  other 
tlian  manual  arts  should  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and  should  have  had  in  addi- 
tion at  least  a  year  of  graduate  study  in  the  subject  of  their  department  in  a 
university  of  recognized  standing. 

3.  The  teaching  scheilule  of  any  instructor  doing  Junior-college  work  should 
be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  20  recitation  periods  per  week  (two  laboratory 
periods  being  counted  as  equivalent  to  one  recitation  period). 

4.  The  Junior-college  course  should  be  organized  and  conducted  on  a  col- 
legiate as  distinguished  from  a  high-school  basis.  Ck>llege  texts  should  be  use<1 
and  should  be  supplemented  with  reference  or  other  outside  work  of  collegiate 
character,  and  the  amount  of  ground  covered  in  a  semester  should  approximate 
tliat  covered  in  corresponding  college  courses. 

5.  Junior-college  classes  should  be  provided  with  an  adequate  equipment  of 
space  and  of  available  laboratory  and  library  facilities  for  strictly  college  work. 

SEGULATIONS. 

1.  For  work  done  in  junior-college  classes  for  which  the  above  standards  are 
approximately  met,  substantially  hour-for-hour  credit  will  be  given  at  the  time 
of  the  student's  admission  to  the  university,  provided  that  the  maximum  credit 
allowed  shall  not  exceed  18  hours  per  semester. 

2.  For  work  done  in  Junior-college  classes  for  which  the  above  standards  are 
only  partially  and  semisatisfactorlly  met,  substantially  three-fourths  credit  in 
college  hours  may  be  given  at  the  time  of  the  student's  admission,  provided 
that  the  maximum  credit  allowed  shall  not  exceed  13|  hours  per  semester. 

3.  A  student  who  has  been  given  partial  credit  on  admission  under  the  provi- 
sion of  paragraph  2  above  may  have  such  partial  credit  raised  to  full  credit  at 
the  end  of  his  first  year's  work  in  the  university,  provided  (1)  that  he  continues 
in  the  university  any  specific  subject  in  which  he  has  received  partial  credit 
and  makes  a  grade  of  not  less  than  85  in  that  subject,  or  (2)  if  he  does  not 
continue  any  specific  subject  in  the  university,  that  he  makes  an  average  grade 
of  not  less  than  86  in  all  the  subjects  of  his  first  year's  work. 

4.  For  fifth-year  or  sixth-year  work,  which  is  but  slightly  differentiated  by 
the  above  criterions  from  high-school  work,  substantially  one-half  credit  in 
college  hours  may  be  given  at  the  time  of  the  student's  admission,  such  credit 
not  to  exceed  nine  hours  per  semester. 


Blackburn  College,  CarllnTille. 
Bradley  Polytecbnic  Institute,  Peoria. 
Crane  Junior  College,  Chicago. 
Frances  Shimer  School,  Mount  Carroll. 
Joliet  Junior  College,  Joliet. 


Lane  Juolor  College,  Chicaga 
Monticello  Seminary,  Godfrey. 
Senn  Junior  College   (two  years  of  college 
work  beginning  1016-17),  Chicago. 


JUIflOB  C0IXBGS8  UECOONIZKD  BT  THE  STATE  EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT  OF  ILLINOIS. 

An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  Junior  college  must  have  at  least  four 
teachers  giving  their  entire  time  to  teaching  a  course  of  two  full  years  of 
college  grade  (the  equivalent  of  60  semester  hours  in  a  recognized  college) 
and  shall  require  for  admission  not  less  than  15  secondary  units  of  prepara- 
tion in  a  recognized  fbur-year  high  school,  or  Its  equivalent 

Students  of  recognized  Junior  colleges  shall  be  accorded  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  certificating  law. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria.  I  Joliet  Junior  College,  Joliet 

Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

Junior  colleges  recognized  for  one  year : 
FraiMMs  Shimer  School,  Mount  Carroll.  |  MonticeUo  Seminary,  Godfrey. 
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MICHIGAN. 

The  junior  college  work  of  the  following  institutions  has  been 
recognized  by  the  University  of  Michigan : 

Central  High  School,  Detroit.  |  Grand  Rapids  High  SchooL   ^ 

MINNESOTA. 

The  standards  adopted  February,  1916,  for  judging  Minnesota 
schools,  oflFering  one  or  two  years  of  college  work,  are  as  follows : 

Under  the  conclitions  hereinafter  specified  the  University  of  Minnesota  will 
recognize  toward  advanced  standing  credits  earned  in  a  school  giving  a  college 
course  in  part,  provided  such  school  complies  with  the  foUowing  regulations : 

A.   GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

1.  Amount  of  work  to  be  recognized. — The  maximum  amount  of  college  work 
to  be  recognized  shall  be  two  years,  but  in  no  case  shall  a  second  year's  work 
be  recognized  until  a  school  has  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  do  the  first  year*s  work  satisfactorily. 

2.  Limit  to  length  of  time  of  recognition^ — ^The  normal  period  of  recognition 
shall  be  one  year.  Renewals  shall  be  subject  to  the  continued  compliance  of  the 
school  with  the  standards. 


B.   SPBCIFIC   BBOtTLATIONS. 


2.  Courses  to  be  offered  at  the  school. — ^At  least  one  fuU  year  of  college 
work — that  is,  14  to  16  credits — ^must  be  offered,  consisting  of  courses  in  at 
least  four  subjects  with  at  least  one  subject  in  each  of  the  three  groups:  Lan- 
guage, science  and  mathematics,  social  sciences. 

3.  Students, — Students  admitted  to  these  courses  must  be  graduates  of  second- 
ary schools  accredited  by  the  university. 

4.  Teachers. — (a)  Training  and  experience.  All  persons  giving  instruction  in 
such  courses  shall  have  done  at  least  one  full  yearns  work  in  a  recognized 
graduate  school  (ordinarily  one  year  of  gradute  work  in  addition  to  at  least 
two  years  of  undergraduate  study  in  the  subject  taught)  with  special  attention 
to  the  subjects  which  they  teach,  and  they  must  also  have  at  least  two  years* 
successful  experience  as  high-school  teachers,  or  acceptable  experience  as  college 
teachers. 

(&)  Subjects  and  hours.  Each  instructor  shall  teach  not  more  than  two  sub- 
jects in  the  college  dlylslon  and  shall  not  teach  more  than  one  five-period  class 
in  the  high  school.  When  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  college  enrollment 
warrants,  he  shall  give  his  full  time  to  collie  teaching.  The  total  amount  of 
his  classroom  work  shall  be  not  more  than  17  hours. 

(c)  The  work  of  the  instructor  shall  show  evidence  of  ability  to  stimulate 
and  hold  the  interest  of  his  students  so  that  they  shall  attain  a  mastery  of  and 
a  proper  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  subject  taught 

5.  lAbrary  and  equipment. — ^Each  department  shall  be  provided  with  books 
and  apparatus  sufiicient  to  carry  on  its  work  in  a  proper  manner.    The  books 
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may  be  in  part  in  a  city  library  if  they  can  be  drawn  out  for  students*  use 
under  suitable  regulations.  For  the  information  of  the  teacher,  to  maintain 
his  interest  and  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  his  subject,  the  list  of 
books  must  Include  both  large  reference  works  and  two  or  three  periodicals 
r^resentlng  scientific  or  research  activity  in  the  subject  Provision  must  be 
made  for  reasonable  additions  to  the  library,  involving  an  annual  expenditure 
of  from  $15  to  $75  for  each  study,  depending  upon  the  original  equipment  avail- 
able and  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

6.  Inspection. — Equipment  and  work  of  departments  In  such  schools  shall  be 
inspected  by  qualified  representatives  of  the  corresponding  university  depart- 
ments»  appointed  by  the  committee  on  the  relation  of  the  university  to  other 
institutions  of  learning  after  consultation  with  the  departments.  These  repre- 
sentatives shall  report  their  findings  to  the  committee. 

C.   ADMISSION   OF   STUDENTS   WITH   ADVANCED  CREDITS. 


1.  Students  entering  the  university  from  a  school  whose  work  has  been  recog- 
nized shall  be  allowed  not  more  than  16  credits  for  each  semester  of  such  work, 
provided  the  following  conditions  are  fulfilled : 

(a)  All  entrance  requirements  of  the  particular  college  in  which  the  student 
enrolls  must  be  met. 

(5)  The  student  must  present  a  statement  showing  that  the  work  for  which 
credit  is  desired  was  completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  that  he  is  entitled 
to  honorable  dismissal  on  the  basis  of  his  character  and  conduct. 

(c)  All  work  for  which  credit  is  allowed  must  be  in  subjects  which  may  be 
counted  toward  a  degree  in  the  college  in  which  the  student  enrolls. 

The  following  high  schools  have  recently  begun  work  in  their  col- 
lege departments  under  the  above  standards : 


Cloqoet  EU^  School. 
Faiibaalt  High  School. 
HIbbing  High  School. 
JackflOB  High  School. 


Rochester  High  School. 
Stanley  College,  Minneapolis. 
VUla  St.  Scolartica,  Dolath. 


Two  classes  of  graduates  from  the  Minnesota  normal  schools  are 
accepted  at  the  University  of  Minnesota:  (1)  Graduates  of  the  ad- 
vanced graduate  course  (two  years  above  high-school  graduation) ; 
(2)  graduates  of  the  advanced  English  or  Latin  course  (five  years). 
The  college  of  education  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  grants  60 
credits  to  graduates  of  class  1  and  42  credits  to  those  in  class  2. 
The  college  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts  grants  30  credits  to 
students  in  both  classes,  with  the  provision  that  those  in  class  2  have 
the  special  recommendation  of  the  normal  school  president  and  be  of 
mature  years. 


Dnlath  State  Normal  School. 
Mankato  State  Normal  School. 
Moorhead  State  Normal  ScbooL 


St.  Cloud  State  Normal  SchooL 
Winona  State  Normal  SchooL 
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MISSOUBI. 

The  mintmum  requirements  which  a  junior  college  must  meet  in 
order  to  be  accredited  by  the  University  of  Missouri  are  as  follows :  ^ 

1.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  tlie  work  of  the  college  must  be  the 
equivalent  of  those  of  the  coUege  of  arts  and  science  in  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

High-school  subjects  which  are  required  for  admission  are  designated  in  terms 
of  "  units.'*  A  unit  is  the  equivalent  of  a  subject  pursued  five  40-minute 
periods  a  week  for  at  least  36  weeks,  except  that  in  the  cases  of  physical  and 
biological  sciences,  and  certain  other  subjects,  two  or  more  of  the  five  periods 
each  week  must  be  double  periods. 

Fifteen  units,  the  equivalent  of  a  four  years'  highnschool  coarse,  are  required 
for  entrance  to  the  college  of  arts  and  science.  Tliree  units  in  English,  one  unit 
in  mathematics,  and  two  units  in  one  foreign  language  are  fixed  requirements. 
The  remaining  nine  may  be  selected  from  the  following  list,  in  which  is  indi- 
cated the  maximum  and  minimum  number  of  units  accepted  in  each  subject. 


Subjects. 


English 

Algebra  (elementary). . . . 

Plane  geometry 

Solid  geometry 

Plane  trigonometry 

Arithmetic  (advanced)  i . 

Algebra  (adTanced)  > 

History 

American  government. . . 

Latin. 

Greek 

German 

French 

Spanish 

Fbysics 


Maxi- 

ICinl- 

mum. 

mum. 

4 

3 

u 

1 

1 

1 

1 

. 

■ 

' 

. 

1 

, 

4 

1 

i 

h 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

Subjects. 


Chemistry 

General  biology 

Zoology 

Botany 

Physiology* 

Physical  geography 

Agriculture. 

Music 

Drawing 

Manual  training  * 

Domestic  science  and  art  * . 

Soonomics* 

Commercial  geography  *. .. 

Bookkeeping* 

Teacher  inining 


Mini- 
mum. 


t 


1  Must  be  preceded  by  the  elementary  courses  in  algebra  and  plane  geometrr.   Credit  for  the  advaneed 
courses  in  both  algebra  and  arithmetic  are  not  accepted  in  the  case  of  any  individoal  stndant. 

*  In  cases  where  the  study  of  physiology  has  been  preceded  by  a  year's  study  of  general  biotogy,  botany 
orsoology. 

*  The  maTimnm  amount  of  commercial  and  industrial  subjects  accepted  is  4  units. 

2.  If  a  preparatory  school  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  college,  its 
work  must  be  approved  by  the  University  of  Missouri. 

3.  The  course  of  study  in  the  college  must  be  two  years  in  length,  and  the 
college  year  36  weeks. 

4.  For  graduation  firom  the  college,  the  student  must  complete  satisfactorily 
60  hours  of  work,  which  must  be  the  equivalent  of  that  required  in  the  first  two 
years  in  the  college  of  arts  and  science  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  This  is 
as  follows: 

(a)  Six  hours  of  English ;  (b)  five  hours  of  history;  (o)  five  hours  of  ancient 
languages  and  literature;  (d)  five  hours  of  modern  languages;  (e)  three  hours 
of  mathematics  or  logic;  (/)  five  hours  of  physical  science  (astronomy,  chem- 
istry, geology  and  mineralogy,  physics) ;  {g)  five  hours  of  biological  science 
(botany,  experimental  psychology,  physiology,  zoology). 

G?hese  requirements  may  be  waived  on  the  following: 

If  the  student  presents  4  units  for  entrance  in  one  of  the  requirements  (b) 
or  (o),  or  8  in  (d)  or  (e),  or  2  in  (/)  or  (^),  he  will  be  excused  from  that 

iThe  graduates  of  Institurlons  recognised  by  the  nniveraity  of  Missouri  as  Junior  col* 
leges  who  have  liad  at  leaat  12  hoara'  work  in  education  may  be  granted  a  certiflcata 
valid  for  three  yean. 
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requirement    Such  exemptions  do  not  excuse  the  student  from  the  requirement 
of  a  total  of  00  hours  for  graduation. 

By  an  hour  ia  meant  a  60-mlnute  period  of  class  work  or  a  120-minute 
period  of  laboratory  work  (exclusive  of  preparatory  instruction  and  study, 
work  upon  notebooks  that  can  be  done  outside  of  laboratory,  etc.)>  each  week 
for  one  semester. 

5.  Students  shall  not  be  permitted  to  carry  for  credit  work  amounting  to 
more  than  16  hours  a  week. 

6.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  conduct  the  work  without 
crowding  the  classes  or  without  assigning  to  individual  teachers  an  excessive 
amount  or  variety  of  work. 

7.  All  college  teachers  should  have  had  training  equivalent  to  four  years' 
work  in  a  standard  college,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  have  completed 
one  year*s  graduate  work. 

8.  There  must  be  a  laboratory  for  physical  science  and  a  laboratory  for 
biological  science,  each  adequately  equipped  and  sufficiently  large  to  permit 
easily  of  individual  work  upon  the  part  of  the  students. 

9.  There  must  be  an  adequate  library  equipment. 

10.  The  college  must  give  satisfactory  instruction  in  the  work  specified  In  the 
fourth  requirement  and  in  addition  must  give  satisfactory  instruction  in  other 
courses  which  the  student  may  take  in  completing  the  conditions  for  graduation. 


CbriatUn  College,  Columbia. 
Cotte7  Colleget  Nevada. 
Fardin  Cnlleare,  Mf'xico. 
fioward-Payne  College,  Fayette. 


Llndenwood  College,  St.  Charles. 
Pritcbett  College,  Glasgow. 
Stepbens  College,  Columbia. 
William  Woods  College,  Fnlton. 


NEBBASKA. 


There  are  no  institutions  in  the  State  which  are  designated  junior 
colleges.  There  are,  however,  certain  schools  doing  two  years  of 
collegiate  work  which  are  inspected  and  approved  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  colleges,  and  whose  graduates  are  also  given  the  advantage,  of 
certification  by  the  department  of  public  instruction. 


Cbadron  State  Normal  Scbool. 
Fremont  College,  Fremont. 


Kearaey  State  Normal  ScbooL 
Wayne  State  Normal  Scbool. 


OKLAHOMA. 


The  normal  schools  and  one  collegiate  institution  of  the  State  are 
recognized  as  junior  colleges.  Their  graduates  are  given  credit  in 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  for  such  work  of  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  as  they  have  completed.  The  recognition  of  tliese 
schools  and  the  method  of  admitting  their  students  to  the  university 
correspond  to  the  practice  in  the  case  of  the  colleges. 


Central  State  Normal  School,  Bdmond. 
Colored  Agrlcultnral   and   Normal  UnlTsr- 

fity,  Langston. 
iSast  Central  State  Normal  School,  Ada. 
Northeastern  State  Normal  Scbool,  Table- 

qnah. 


Northwestern  State  Normal  Scbool,  AlTa. 
Southeastern  State  Normal  School,  Dorant. 
Southwestern  State  Normal  School,  Weath- 

erford. 
Oklahoma  College  for  Women,  Chlckasha. 
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The  minimum  requirements  for  a  junior  college  adopted  by  the 
Texas  State  Teachers'  Association,  March  7, 1914,  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  should  require  not  less  than  14  standard  units  for  entrance. 

2.  It  should  add  thereto  two  years  of  college  work,  or  fifteen  60-minute  hours 
per  week  of  recitations  each  year. 

3.  If  courses  are  offered  in  science,  above  the  academy,  then  It  should  have 
laboratory  equipment  sufficient  for  all  the  experiments  called  for  by  such 
courses — sufficiency  to  be  measured  by  the  value  of  the  apparatus,  which  shall 
be,  in  chemistry  not  less  than  $1,000,  in  physics  not  less  than  $2,000,  and  in 
biology  not  less  than  $1,500. 

4.  It  should  have  a  library  of  not  fewer  than  2.000  volumes  bearing  specifi- 
cally upon  the  subjects  taught. 

5.  It  should  maintain  at  least  five  departments,  with  a  professor  exclusively 
in  charge  of  each.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  other  teachers  would  be  required. 
They  might  be  assistant  professors  or  instructors  in  more  than  one  department 
each.  As  speedily  as  possible  such  school  should  go  from  five  to  six  and 
seven,  and  even  more,  full  professors.  The  library  and  laboratories  should 
not  lag  in  constant  growth. 

6.  No  teacher  should  be  required  to  do  more  than  25  hours  per  week  of 
classroom  work. 

7.  No  student  should  be  allowed  to  do  more  than  15  hours  of  classroom 
work  per  week  on  a  basis  of  60  year-hours  for  graduation,  i.  e.,  as  a  rule 
the  student  should  be  allowed  only  one-fourth  of  his  degree  work  per  year, 
unless  a  student  is  a  conditioned  freshman  with  only  half  of  his  work  In 
advance.  A  student  may  take,  in  addition  to  15  hours,  a  given  amount  of  music 
or  other  fine  arts. 

8.  The  equipment  of  the  teachers  should  be  approximately  equal  to  that 
of  college  teachers. 

Junior  colleges  will  be  grouped  in  four  classes  as  follows : 

(1)  Junior  Colleges  of  Class  A  Plus. — ^This  class  includes  institutions  which 
meet  in  full  all  the  criteria  of  a  junior  college  as  adopted  by  the  college  sec- 
tion of  the  Texas  State  Teachers*  Association.  Students  from  such  institutlona 
should  receive  hour-for-hour  credit 

(2)  Junior  Colleges  of  Class  A. — This  class  includes  Junior  colleges  which 
approximate  the  standards  set  for  Class  A  Plus,  but  fall  short  of  it  in  certain 
particulars.  For  example,  a  college  which  is  slightly  short  of  the  standard  set 
for  the  library  or  laboratory  equipment  would  fall  in  this  class.  Students 
from  institutions  rated  in  Class  A  should  receive  a  maximum  of  IS  session 
hours  per  year,  or  their  work  in  specified  departments  may  be  discounted,  as 
noted  in  the  rating  of  the  individual  institution. 

(3)  Junior  Colleges  of  Class  B, — ^This  class  includes  Junio.*  colleges  which. 
while  of  collegiate  character  and  standards,  fall  short  in  more  important  par- 
ticulars of  the  standards  set  for  Class  A  Plus.  Students  from  institutions 
rated  in  Class  B  should  receive  approximately  three-fourths  credit  up  to  a 
maximum  of  11  session  hours  per  year,  except  in  specific  departments,  aa  may 
be  noted  in  the  rating  of  the  individual  Institution. 

(4)  Junior  Colleges  of  Class  C, — ^This  class  includes  Junior  colleges  which, 
while  organized  and  designated  as  colleges,  appear  to  be  In  reality  little  better 
than  secondary  schools.  Students  from  institutions  of  Class  C  should  receive, 
in  departments  to  be  specifically  desig»ate<l  in  each  case,  approximately  one- 
half  credit  up  to  a  maximum  of  7^  session  hours  per  year. 
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(Clanses  A  Plus  and  C  are  yacant.) 

CLASS  A.  Stamford  College,*  Stamford. 

Texas  Military  College,^  Terrell. 

Thorp    Spring    Christian    CoUege,^    Thorp 

Spring. 
Wesley  College,*  Greenville. 
Westminster  College,^  Tehnacana. 


i^bllene  Christian  College/  Abilene. 
Alexander    Collegiate    Institnte,'    Jackson- 
ville. 
BarlesoD  College,*  Greenville. 
Clarendon  College,^  Clarendon. 
Meridian  College,*  Meridian. 
Decatur  Baptist  College,^  Decatur. 
North  Texas  Female  College,^  Sherman. 
Saint  Mary's  College.^  Dallas. 
San  Antonio  Female  College,^  San  Antonio. 


CLASS  B. 

Goodnight  Baptist  College,^  Goodnight. 
John  Tarleton  College,'  Stephen ville. 
Midland  College,^  Midland. 


VIBGINIA. 

An  institution  to  be  registered  as  a  junior  college  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Virginia  must  present  satisfactory  evidence 
that  it  is  doing  at  least  the  freshman  and  sophomore  work  of  a  stand- 
ard college.  The  junior  college  may  confer  a  diploma  of  graduation, 
but  shall  not  confer  any  titled  degree. 


DalerlUe  College,  Dalevllle. 
Marion  College,  Marion. 
Mary  Baldwin  Seminary,  Staunton. 
Soathem  College,  Petersburg. 
Stonewall  Jackson  College,  Abingdon. 


Snlllns  College,  Bristol. 
Virginia  College,  Roanoke. 
Virginia  Intermont  College,  Bristol. 
Virginia  Union  University  (colored),  Rich- 
mond. 


WASHINGTON. 

The  University  of  Washington  allows  college  credit  for  the  fifth- 
year  work  of  the  Everett  High  School,  when  the  work  corresponds 
with  courses  in  the  university. 

ASSOCIATION   OF   COLLEGES   AND   SECONDABY   SCHOOLS   OF    THE 

SOXTTHEBN  STATES. 

By-law  6  of  the  association  provides  as  follows: 

To  be  accepted  as  a  member  of  this  association  a  junior  college  must  meet  the 
following  conditions:  The  college  work  must  be  the  essential  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum, and  names  of  college  students  must  be  published  separately ;  require- 
ments for  admission  to  collie  classes  must  be  as  in  by-laws  3  and  4 ; '  require- 
ments for  graduation  must  be  based  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  30  year 
hours  of  work  corresponding  in  kind  and  grade  to  that  given  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  of  colleges  belonging  to  the  association ;  the  junior  college 
shall  not  confer  a  degree,  but  may  award  diplomas;  the  number  of  teachers, 
their  training,  the  amount  of  work  assigned  them,  the  number  of  college  stu- 
dents, the  resources  and  equipment  of  the  college  are  all  vital  factors  in  fixing 
the  standard  of  an  institution  and  must  be  considered  In  accepting  a  junior 
college  for  membership.  On  these  points  the  executive  committee  shall  make 
regulations,  and  compliance  therewith  shall  be  a  condition  essential  to  their 
recommendation. 

>  No  science  approved. 
\  'Chemistry  only  science  approved. 

^  'Chemistry  and  physics  only  sciences  approved. 

«  Physics  only  science  approved. 

*8ee  p.  65. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depabtment  of  thb  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 

WcuihingUmf  Januaary  2,  1917. 
Sm:  Legislatiye  and  executive  officers,  teachers,  and  citizens  in 
the  State  of  Delaware  are  now  cooperating  as  they  have  not  done 
before  for  the  advancement  of  public  education  and  the  improvement 
of  pubUc  schools  in  that  State.  For  some  time  this  bureau  has  been 
cooperating  with  the  State  commissioner  of  education  and  others  in 
this  movement  and  has  begun  a  survey  of  education  of  the  State 
which  will  now  be  continued  by  and  under  the  direction  of  a  commis- 
sion created  by  act  of  the  legislature  at  its  recent  session.  As  a  part 
of  this  general  survey  and  as  a  background  to  the  study  of  present 
educational  conditions  in  the  State,  I  recommend  the  publication  of 
the  accompanying  manuscript  on  the  History  of  Public  School  Educa- 
tion in  Delaware.  It  has  been  prepared  at  my  request  by  Stephen  B. 
Weeks,  of  this  bureau.  * 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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IN    DELAWARE, 


Chapter  I. 

COLONIAL  GR9WTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 


L  ORIGINAL    SETTLEMENTS:   THE   SWEDES.   THE   DUTCH,   AND   THE 

ENGLISH. 

The  territory  known  at  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  as 
New  Netherlands  extended  from  the  Hudson  (or  North  River)  to 
the  Delaware  (or  South  River).  The  first  settlements  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Delaware  were  made  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes. 
In  actual  attempts  at  settlement  the  Dutch  took  precedence.  David 
Pieterszen  de  Vries,  toward  the  close  of  1630,  embarked  in  person 
with  a  company  of  about  30  adventurers,  who  commenced  a  settle- 
ment the  next  year  on  the  South,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Delaware 
River,  near  the  present  site  of  Lewes.  "'The  voyage  of  De  Vries,' 
says  the  eloquent  and  exact  historian  of  the  United  States,^  'was  the 
cradling  of  a  State;  that  Delaware  exists  as  a  separate  Ciommon- 
wealth  is  due  to  the  colony  of  De  Vries.'"' 

Such  was  the  sentiment  of  students  of  two  generations  ago.  Those 
of  the  present  are  in  close  accord  with  this  conclusion.  Says  Rt. 
Rev.  Frederick  J.  Kinsman,  Bishop  of  Delaware,  in  an  address 
delivered  on  occasion  of  the  Hudson  ter-centennial  in  1909: 

It  is,  neverthelesB,  immifltakably  true  that  there  is  nothing  in  history  more  pecu- 
liarly Delawarean  than  Delaware's  early  connection  with  the  Dutch.  Two  facts 
make  this  especiaUy  evident:  First,  the  great  river  from  which  our  State  takes  its 
name,  the  South  River  of  New  Netherlands,  was  made  known  to  the  civilized  world 
through  discoveries  of  a  Dutch  expedition;  and,  second,  the  Dutch  settlement  at 
Swaanendael  [Lewes]  in  1631  was  indirectly  the  means  of  Delaware's  becoming  an 
independent  colony  and  Commonwealth.  Had  the  followers  of  De  Vries  never 
spent  those  few  months  preceding  their  massacre  at  this  spot,  we  should  aU  now  be 
citizens  of  Maryland,  and  all  that  has  made  Delawarean  history  must  have  assumed 
a  different  aspect  and  have  lost  its  distinct  character.' 

But  it  was  not  given  the  Dutch  to  make  their  first  colony  on  the 
South  River  a  permanent  one,  for  when  De  Vries  returned  to  the 

t  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  orlg.  ed.,  U,  281. 

>  See  the  introductory  note  to  Gerard  Troost's  translation  of  the  Voyages  of  Darid  Fietersien  de  Vries 
(Hoom,  16£d),  printed  in  the  Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  2  series,  vol.  1, 1941,  p.  245. 
For  other  volumes  of  documents  bearing  on  the  early  history  oS  Delaware,  see:  Documents  Relating  to 
the  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  yol.  12,  n.  s.  1  (Albany,  1877);  Papers  Relating  to  the  Colonies  on  the 
Delaware.  1014-1682,  In  Pa.  Archives,  2  s..  vol.  5  (Harrisburg,  1877);  and  Narratives  of  Early  Pa.,  N.  J., 
and  Del.,  ed.  by  A.  C.  Myers  (N.  Y.,  1912). 

'  See  the  Celebration  of  the  aooth  Anniversary  of  the  Landhig  of  the  De  Vries  Colony  at  Lewes,  Del.,  Sept. 
a2»  IflOO.    Del.  Hist.  0OC.  Publications,  No.  64. 
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Delaware  in  1632  he  found  his  colony  destroyed  and  the  site  laid 
waste,  without  a  solitary  survivor  to  make  known  their  fate.  It 
was  suflGlciently  apparent,  however,  that  this  had  been  the  work  of 
the  neighboring  Indians,  and  after  endeavoring  for  some  time  to 
ascertain  the  perpetrators  of  the  tragedy,  De  Vries  sailed  to  the 
New  Netherlands,  and  Dutch  settlement  of  Delaware  territory  was 
for  a  time  at  an  end^ 

While  De  Vries  made  the  first  attempt  at  actual  settlement, 
another  Dutchman  had,  at  a  still  earUer  date,  looked  toward  the 
Delaware  as  a  source  of  trade  and  commerce.  Willem  Usselinx,  a 
*  Hollander,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  had  proposed  in  1624,  to  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  a  plan  for  a  Swedish  trading  company 
to  be  extended  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Usselinx  had  been 
connected  with  the  Dutch  West  India  Co.  and  was  able  to  make 
extended  reports  about  the  country  on  the  Delaware,  its  fertiUty, 
convenience,  and  other  advantages.  A  Swedish  charter,  dated 
December  21,  1624,  was  obtained;  the  company  was  granted  privi- 
leges, and  Usselinx  was  to  have  as  his  share  the  one-thousandth  part 
of  all  goods  which  the  company  should  buy  or  sell.  The  plan  was 
recommended  by  the  King  to  the  States;  was  confirmed  by  them 
in  the  Diet  of  1627,  and  many  persons  became  associated.  The 
company,  known  as  the  South  or  Swedish  West  India  Co.,  promised 
to  become  a  rival  of  the  older  Dutch  West  India  Co.,  but  the  rise  of 
the  German  war  and  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Lutzen  in 
1632  interfered  with  and  delayed  the  execution  of  its  plans. 

The  plans  of  the  South  Co.  were  soon  revived,  however,  by  Peter 
Minuit,  another  Hollander,  who  had  been  director  general  of  New 
Netherlands  under  the  Dutch  West  India  Co.  between  1624  and  1632. 
Minuit  had  fallen  into  disputes  with  the  principals  of  that  company, 
had  been  recalled  and  displaced,  and  thereupon  went  to  Sweden  and 
revived  the  propositions  of  Usselinx.  These  were  received  with 
pleasiu*e  by  Queen  Christina  and  were  patronized  by  the  chancellor 
and  by  the  wealthy,*  A  colony  under  command  of  Minuit,  who  was 
most  admirably  fitted  for  the  work,  was  sent  out  in  two  ships  in 
1638^  land  was  bought  from  the  Indians  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Delawai^  River,  extending  northward  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  the 
falls  of  Trenton.  The  colony  settled  about  where  Wilmington  now 
is.  Fort  Christiana  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Christiana  and 
by  this  name  this  settlement,  from  which  was  later  evolved  the 
State  of  Delaware,  was  long  known,*  It  grew  by  slow  accretions 
from  the  home  country,  by  the  coming  of  Dutchmen  from  New 
Netherlands,  and  later  along  with  the  development  of  Pennsylvania. 

1  Hyers,  in  Narratives  of  Early  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  p.  60,  points  out  that  no  record  oonfirmioe  the  state- 
ment that  Charles  I  of  England  renounced  all  claims  to  the  Delaware  country  in  1634  has  been  found. 

■  See  Aciellus,  Isaac:  New  Sweden,  or  the  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  first  publ'shei  at 
Stoekhohn  in  1759,  now  traniaated  by  Rev.  Nicholas  CoUin  and  printed  hi  the  Collections  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  3  series,  vol.  1,  p.  406  et  seq. 
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The  governors  of  New  Sweden  on  the  Delaware  were  Peter  Mmuit^ 
Peter  Hollaendare,  Johan  Printz,  Johan  Papegoja,  and  Johan  Clason 
Rising.  Their  rule  extended  from  1638  to  1655,  and  their  poUtical 
horizon  was  filled  with  constant  bickerings  with  the  Dutch  who  had 
never  surrendered  their  claims  to  the  territory.  But  New  Nether- 
lands was  also  weak,  and  new  Sweden  managed  to  maintain  its 
political  independence  until  1655,  when  the  Dutch  came  in  force  and, 
after  gaining  a  bloodless  victory,  incorporated  New  Sweden  into 
their  own  dominions.  Both  colonies  had  long  felt  the  thrust  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  westward  from  New  England  and  north- 
ward from  Vii^inia  and  Maryland.  The  pressure  of  this  common 
enemy  forced  Dutch  and  Swedes  to  sink  their  own  squabbles  in  the 
presence  of  a  common  danger,  but  in  1664  this  pressure  could  be 
resisted  no  longer.  New  Netherlands  became  New  York,  and 
English  dominion  was  imbroken  from  New  England  to  the  Carolinas. 

For  the  time  being  Delaware  was  attached  to  the  government  of 
New  York,  although  claimed  by  New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  In  1682, 
on  the  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  government,  it  was  granted 
to  Penn  to  give  his  province  of  Pennsylvania  an  outlet  to  the  sea  and 
came  to  be  known  as  "the  territories,"  the  "lower  counties,''  or 
"Delaware  Himdreds"  of  Pennsylvania.  They  were  the  cause  of 
much  quarreling  and  political  jealousy  and  gave  rise  to  much  popular 
discontent,  for  the  governmental  relations  of  the  two  were  imsatis- 
factory.  Finally,  in  1703,  Delaware  was  reorganized  as  a  separate 
colony  with  an  assembly  of  its  own,  although  imder  the  same  gov- 
ernor as  Pennsylvania.  This  relationship  was  maintained  till  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  and  then  fell  apart  of  its  own  weight  as  a 
result  of  the  feeling  of  the  times.  So  much  for  the  poUtical  and 
governmental  relations  of  Delaware  down  to  the  date  when  it  became 
an  independent  and  coequal  imit  in  the  Federal  Kepubhc. 

Delaware  is  the  second  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  having  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910  a  land  area  of  1,965  square  miles  and  a 
total  land  and  water  area  of  2,370  square  miles.  The  decennial 
growth  of  population  has  been  as  follows: 

Year.  Popolation.    Razik. 

1790 59,096  16 

1800 64,273  17 

1810 72,674  .  19 

1820 72,749  22 

1830 76, 748  24 

1840 78, 086  26 

1850 91,532  30 

1860 112,216  32 

1870 126, 015  35 

1880 146,608  38 

1890 168,493  43 

1900 184, 735  46 

1910 202,322  47 
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In  land  area  and  population  (1910)  the  counties  range  as  follows, 
counting  from  the  north : 

Sq.  miles.  Population. 

Newcastle 435  123,188 

Kent 617         32,721 

Suaaex 913         46.413 

In  1910  there  were  197,813  native  Delawareans  living  in  the 
United  States;  of  these,  137,131  lived  in  Delaware  and  60,682  lived 
in  other  States,  of  whom  19,779  hved  in  Maryland  and  15,724  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  1900  there  were  13,810  foreign-bom  residents  of 
the  State,  and  in  1910  this  number  had  increased  to  17,492.  From 
these  figures  it  may  be  concluded  that  at  the  present  time  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  is  predominant  in  native  stock  and  essentially 
homogeneous. 

tL  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  SWEDES  AND  THE  DUTCH. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Swedes  were  rot  essentially  or  materially 
changed  by  their  conquest  by  the  Dutch,  nor  did  either  of  these 
nations  fird  itself  wrenched  from  its  old  moorings  by  the  succeeding 
conquest  by  the  English.  They  continued  to  live  their  own  life  in 
their  own  way,  without  let  or  hirdrarce.  As  early  as  1642  ard  1643 
the  Swedes  had  ministers  of  their  own.  There  were  others  before 
the  cor  quest  by  the  Dutch  *  and  we  may  assimie,  perhaps  with  a 
large  degree  of  certainty,  that  these  ministers  were  also  to  a  certain 
extent  teachers  and  in  this  way  kept  living  the  traditions  of  light 
and  learning  which  these  people  had  most  certainly  brought  from 
their  old  homes.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Dutch  ard  the  Swedish 
settlers  became  much  intermirgled,  but  the  Swedes  gave  tone  and 
character  to  the  community. 

Says  Ferris: 

The  language  of  the  Dutch  had  such  an  affinity  to  that  of  the  Swedes  that  their 
children  soon  understood  the  religious  service  in  the  Swedes'  churches,  and  freely 
joined  in  their  worship.  The  Dutch  had  no  regular  ministry  among  them,  whilst 
the  Swedes  were  careful  to  maintain  public  worship  as  constantly  as  their  isolated 
situation  would  admit;  and  being  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  population,  especially 
about  Christiana,  the  rising  generation  lost  their  Dutch  character  and  language,  so 
entirely  that  in  the  year  1697,  Rudman,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Sweden  as  a  mis- 
sionary, says:  "We  live  scattered  ainong  the  English,  yet  our  language  is  preserved 
as  pure  as  anjrwhere  in  Sweden.''  Several  of  their  writers  assure  us  that  their  char- 
acter, manners,  and  customs,  at  that  time  throughout  the  colonies,  remained  purely 
Swedish.*  • 

Thus  we  see  that  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  English 

had  changed  but  little  the  life  of  the  original  Swedish  settlements  on 

the  Delaware.     Says  Powell,  in  his  History  of  Education  iii  Delaware  : 

The  English  governor  of  the  province  allowed  the  Swedes  perfect  freedom  in  reli- 
gious and  educational  affairs.    Their  economic  condition  was  excellent;  there  were 

>  Clmy:  AnoAb  of  Swedes  on  Delawaze,  ed.  1858,  p.  38. 

•  Ferris,  Benjamin:  History  of  the  Original  Settlements  on  the  Pelawaie  (Wilmington,  lHt)y  pp.  10^ 
110,  quoting  flnt  edition  of  Clay's  Annals  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  See  also  Fhlla.  edition  of  Clay, 
1858,  p.  62. 
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BO  poor  among  them.  The  Indians,  to  from  attacking  them,  clamored  for  peace  and 
the  catechism.  All  circumstances,  indeed,  save  three,  conspired  to  promote  educa- 
tion.   These  were  the  want  of  books,  of  schoolmasterB,  and  of  schoolhouses. 

It  was  to  obviate  some  of  these  difficulties  that  the  Swedes  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  asked  to  be  taken  under  the  religious 
care  of  the  church  in  Sweden.  In  response  to  that  request  and  by 
the  King's  special  order,  pastors  were  sent  out  from  Sweden  to  preach 
to  them  their  own  particular  forms  of  religious  belief  and  in  the 
Swedish  tongue.  With  these  ministers  were  sent  Swedish  books, 
Bibles,  catechisms,  hynmals,  and  similar  aids  to  the  spiritual  life. 
We  know  that  at  least  one  of  these  ministers  established  a  school, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  what  formal  teaching  there  was  in  the 
colony  was  imder  their  direction  and  control.  This  Swedish  mission 
to  settlers  on  the  Delaware  did  not  terminate  till  the  death  of  Rev. 
Nicholas  Collin  in  1831. 

little  is  known  of  the  real  educational  condition  of  the  colonists 
during  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  regime  and  how  extensive  were  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  coming  of  the  English.  There  were  of 
course  no  public  schools  in  the  modem  use  of  the  term.  .Such  schools 
as  existed  were  either  private  or  church  or  more  likely  were  private 
under  church  supervision  and  direction. 

It  is  perhaps  possible  to  arrive  at  a  safe  estimate  of  what  was 
probably  the  educational  situation  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  in  Delaware  by  taking  a  brief  review  of  the  educa- 
tional situation  in  the  coimtries  from  which  the  settlers  had  recently 
come.  Such  a  review  is  furnished  by  Wickersham  in  his  History  of 
Education  in  Pennsylvania. 

According  to  Wickersham,  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Dutch 
and  the  Swedes  were  both  far  ahead  of  the  English  in  matters- of 
education.  In  writing  of  these  early  Swedish  and  Dutch  settle- 
ments on  the  Delaware  in  what  are  now  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware, 
he  remarks  that  at  the  time  the  first  Swedish  colony  was  planted  on 
the  Delaware  there  was  no  regular  system  of  public  education  in 
Sweden,  but  that  the  church  was  active  in  its  efforts  to  educate  the 
young  and  home  instruction  was  general.    He  continues: 

Holland  was,  without  doubt,  the  first  country  in  Europe  to  establish  a  system  of 
public  schools,  similar  to  the  schools  now  known  by  that  name.  The  work  was  begun 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  *  *  *  It 
was  during  their  12  years*  sojourn  in  Holland,  without  doubt,  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
obtained  the  germs  of  that  system  of  education  which  has  made  New  England  so 
ftunous  in  our  educational  history,  and  it  was  in  Holland  too,  almost  certainly,  that 
William  Penn  learned  those  broad  principles  of  educational  policy  that  are  embodied 
t  in  the  frame  he  constructed  for  the  government  of  his  province  and  that  he  endeav- 
ored to  have  incorporated  into  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  x>eople.' 

I  Wickersham, }.  P.:  History  of  Edtw.  In  PeDnsytysnia,  pp.  3-6. 
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Wickersham  then  makes  the  proper  application  to  the  situation 
on  the  Delaware  in  the  seventeenth  century: 

Let  no  one  expect  to  find  well-organized  schools  and  skilled  teachers,  for  this  mere 
handful  of  people  in  a  wilderness,  3,000  miles  from  home  and  help,  had  to  win  the 
battle  for  existence  before  they  could  give  much  attention  to  the  arts  that  cultivate 
and  refine;  but  to  such  as  have  the  patience  to  follow  the  narrative,  it  will  appear  that 
efforts  greatly  to  their  credit,  under  the  circumstances,  were  made  to  instruct  their 
children  in  the  elements  of  common  learning  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  essen- 
tials of  Christianity.^ 

He  continues: 

The  churches  no  doubt  served  the  place  of  schoolhouses  in  the  early  days,  and  th« 
clergymen  so  far  as  they  were  able  filled  the  double  ofiSce  of  preacher  and  teacher. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  churches  and  schools  were  generally  under  one  control  in 
Sweden,  Holland,  and  other  European  countries,  and  the  schoolmaster  was  nearly 
always  the  minister's  assistant,  reading  for  him,  leading  the  singing,  visiting  the  sicki 
and  in  his  absence  taking  the  vacant  place  at  the  sacred  desk.  These  customs  were 
brought  to  America,  and  it  may  be  safely  sud  that  so  far  as  the  early  settlers  on  the 
Delaware  had  churches  they  had  schools,  and  so  far  as  they  had  ministers  they  had 
schoolmasters.  *  *  ♦  It  was  clearly  impossible,  however,  that  children  living 
many  miles  distant  from  the  churches  *  ♦  *  could  be  gathered  for  instruction 
frequently  or  regularly  into  the  three  or  four  places  of  worship  which  the  colony  af- 
forded. Necessarily,  therefore,  the  ministers  and  their  assistants  visited  families 
as  far  as  practicable,  and,  in  conjunction  with  parents,  t&ught  the  young  what  they 
could,  at  least  to  read  and  write  and  recite  Bible  lessons  and  the  catechism.  This 
plan  of  home  instruction  came  early  to  the  Swedes,  for  it  was  practiced  very  largely 
in  the  thinly  settled  portions  of  the  mother  country,  and  has  not  been  discontinued 
even  at  the  present  day.  When,  therefore,  there  was  a  want  of  clergymen,  there 
was  a  want  of  schoolmasters,  and  a  dearth  in  religion  was  followed  by  a  lapse  into 
ignorance.' 

In  this  review  Mr.  Wickersham  points  out  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  people  who  had  such  antecedents  as  had  the  Swedes 
and  the  Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  his  History  of  Edu- 
cation in  Delaware,  Rev.  Lyman  P.  Powell,  now  president  of  Hbbart 
College,  New  York,  has  gathered  together  from  the  scattered  sources 
what  was  actually  accomplished  by  these  people  in  the  matter  of 
schools  and  his  study  is  here  briefly  sunmiarized. 

The  first  Swedish  schooImal9ter  who  emerges  from  the  mists  of  the 
past  is  Sven  Colsberg,  who  in  1699  was  engaged  as  bell*ringer  at 
Christiana,  and  as  the  salary  of  that  office  was  insufficient,  to  his  other 
duties  was  added  that  of  teaching  and  on  the  "  10th  of  June,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  Sven  Colsberg  began  his  schoolkeeping  for  a  half 
year  at  the  above-named  place."  In  1716  Arvid  Hembohm,  "quiet 
and  capable,"  then  master  at  Wicaco,  in  what  is  now  Philadelphia, 
was  invited  to  Christiana  where  he  was  promised  "honorable  and  satis- 
factory support."  But  Hembohm  declined.  Johan  Gioding  camo 
in  his  place  and  the  school  was  opened  m  Johan  Oustafsson's  house 
Jtme  17,  1717.    The  pastor  was  present  with  as  many  of  the  par- 

>  Wlckenham,  7.  P.:  Hiitory  of  Educ.  in  FumtylTanlft,  pp.  3-8.  sn>id.,  pp.  1&-16. 
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ents  as  could  attend;  he  examined  the  children  as  to  their  profi- 
ciency and  then  recommended  them  to  their  teacher.  A  year  later 
Mr.  Gioding  held  a  pubUc  examination  of  his  pupils. 

He  aaked  questioiiB  regarding  the  most  important  Christian  doctrines,  requiring 
proof  from  Holy  Scripture,  to  which  questions  of  Mr.  Gioding,  to  the  surprise  and 
gratification  of  all,  they  answered  promptly  and  boldly,  and  so  quickly  confirmed 
their  answers  by  a  text  of  Holy  Scripture  that  all  the  company  present  could  not 
refrain  from  glorifying  God  with  tears  oi  joy  and  gladness  for  their  children's  quick 
memory  and  attainments  and  the  schoomaster's  diligence  and  circimxspection.' 

It  appears  that  the  burden  of  supporting  Swedish  schools  now 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  none  were  kept  between  1722  and 
the  coming  of  Acrelius  in  1749.  The  children  were  sent  to  Erglish 
schoolmasters;  who  taught  them  simply  to  read,  but  Acrelius  urged 
upon  his  congregation  the  importance  of  preservirg  the  Swedish 
language  in  its  purity  as  it  had  then  (about  1750)  ''very  much  fallen 
out  of  use, "  and  under  his  leadership  Nils  Forsberg,  a  student  from 
the  University  of  Lund  who  had  recently  arrived,  was  employed 
as  a  sort  of  traveling  educational  missionary.  Moving  from  house 
to  house,  he  took  up  his  temporary  abode, with  first  one  family  and 
then  another  and  in  this  way  instructed  their  children. 

In  siunmarizing  the  whole  educational  system  among  the  Swedes 
in  Delaware  during  the  colonial  period,  Powell  says: 

The  protracted  struggle  for  separate  and  distinct  Swedish  schools  was  abandoned 
before  the  Beviolution,  and  their  subsequent  history  was  meiged  into  that  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Episcopal  Churches.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  After  the 
coming  of  the  English  in  1682  many  of  the  Swedes  began  gradually  to  drop  their 
native  speech.  Education  in  the  Swedish  language  declined,  and  it  became  cus- 
tomary for  Swedish  children  first  to  learn  English  and  then  Ihe  tongue  of  their  fathers. 
Acretiiis  said  that  all  children  in  his  day  could  read  English,  write,  and  cipher.  More 
attention  was  doubtless  given  to  reading  than  to  writipg,  particularly  in  the  early 
pedod,  for  many  made  their  mark  instead  of  signing  their  names  to  documents.  House 
instruction  by  the  pastor  was  the  last  flickering  light  of  education  among  the  Swedes.' 

With  the  Dutch  the  evidence  for  schools  is  still  more  scanty  than 
for  the  Swedes.  The  first  provision  made  by  the  Dutch  for  education 
in  what  is  now  Delaware  seems  to  have  been  the  offer  by  the  city 
of  Amsterdam  in  1656  to  settlers  on  Delaware  River  to  ''send  thither 
a  proper  person  for  schoolmaster,  who  shall  also  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  set  the  Psalms."  The  city  of  Amsterdam  was  ''imtil 
further  opportunity"  to  provide  his  salary.  It  was  also  required 
that  at  New  Amstel  (now  New  Castle)  "  a  house  for  a  school,  whieh 
can  likewise  be  occupied  by  a  person  who  will  hereafter  be  sexton, 
psalm  setter,  and  schoolmaster"  should  be  erected,  but  we  have  no 
*  record  that  such  schoolhouse  was  really  built  or  that  one  existed  in 
the  colony  of  Delaware  before  1682.    There  are,  however,  records 

4  Powell,  L.  P.:  History  of  Educ.  In  Delaware,  p.  18.  *  Powell,  p.  20. 
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of  Dutch  schoolmasters  in  the  colony,  and  some  of  their  names  have 
come  down  to  us,  including  Evert  Pietersen,  Arent  Eversen  Molinaer, 
Abelius  Zetscoven,  and  Andreas  Hudde.^ 

m.  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  ENGUSH  SETTLERS  BEFORE  THE  REVO- 
LUTION. 

A  modem  writer,  Right  Rev.  Frederick  J.  Kinsman,  Bishop  of 
Delaware,  has  emphasized  the  differences  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  English  by  saying  that,  while  the  Dutch  cared  comparatively 
little  for  education  as  contrasted  with  the  New  Englanders,  they 
cared  more  for  the  amenities,  comforts,  and  graces  of  social  life.' 
But  Dr.  Wickersham  sajrs: 

As  a  social  or  political  force  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  settlers  on  the  Delaware  were 
scarcely  felt  after  the  arrival  of  Penn.  They  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  more  positive, 
mcH%  pushing,  better  educated  class  of  men,  and  few  of  them  came  forward  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  and  broader  field  of  effort  that  opened  before  them.  They 
remained  good,  loyal  citizens,  working  quietly  on  their  farms  or  in  their  shops,  ajid 
at  times  serving  with  apparent  reluctance  and  in  small  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
as  local  officers,  on  juries,  or  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  province.  In  their 
descendants  they  gave  the  State  some  of  its  most  worthy  citizens  and  illustrious 
names.' 

This  judgment  is  not  contrary  to  the  conclusions  formed  by  PoweU 
and  other  authors  who  have  been  quoted  already.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Dutch  learned  Swedish  and  tended  to  forget  their  own 
tongue;  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Swedes  ''who  became  separ- 
ated from  their  coimtrymen  or  who  mingled  little  with  them  after 
the  coming  of  the  English,  soon  lost  the  use  of  their  native  tongue 
and  were  absorbed  by  the  swifter  currents  of  social  and  religious  life 
into  which  they  were  thrown."*  They  began  to  teach  their  children 
English  even  before  they  learned  their  mother  tongue,  and  all  the 
eviden(5e  goes  to  show  that  long  before  the  Revolution  the  English 
were  the  predominant  element  in  the  population. 

What  then  did  the  English  do  for  popular  education  in  the  pre- 
Revolutionary  period  t  Previous  to  the  coming  of  Penn,  indeed 
from  1640  on,  isolated  Enghsh  families,  some  from  New  Elngland, 
others  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  had  attempted  to  settle  along 
the  Delaware,  but  while  they  were  generally  repulsed  by  the  stronger 
Swedes  and  Dutch,  they  were  not  expelled;  they  gradually  grew  in 
power  and  even  imder  the  administration  of  Delaware  as  a  part  of 
New  York  some  provisions  had  been  made  looking  toward  education, 
as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  laws  promulgated  by  the 

i  Powell,  L.  P.:  History  of  Educ.  in  Delaware,  pp.  24-25. 

<  Bishop  Kinsman's  address  in  Publioations  Del.  Hist.  Soe.,  No.  54,  p.  10. 

t  Wicksrsham:  History  of  Educ.  in  Pennsylyania,  p.  19. 

« Wickersham:  History  of  Educ.  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  79.  In  certain  Isolated  settlements  like  "Wlcftco, 
Kingsessing,  and  Upper  Merlon,  all  near  Philadelphia,  they  continued  to  speak  the*  Swedish  Iangaag« 
Ibr  150  years  after  this  first  settlement."  It  was  this  that  made  possible  the  continuation  of  the  Swedish 
mission  down  to  1831. 
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Duke  of  York.  But  with  the  coining  of  Peim  in  1682  the  EngKsh 
came  at  once  into  greater  prominence  than  they  had  ever  occupied 
before  in  the  province,  and  Penn's  Frame  of  Government,  thanks  to 
his  enlightened  association  with  the  Dutch  in  Holland,  contained  a 
provision  that  "the  Governor  and  Provincial  Council  shall  erect  and 
order  all  public  schools  and  encourage  and  reward  the  authors  of 
useful  sciences  and  laudable  inventions;"  it  laid  the  foundations  for 
industrial  education  also  by  providing  that  all  children  of  the  age 
of  12  should  be  taught  "some  useful  trade  or  skill,  to  the  end  none 
may  be  idle,  but  the  poor  may  work  to  live,  and  the  rich,  if  they  be- 
come poor,  may  not  want."* 

The  Isivrs  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  in  1682  and  1683 
indicate  the  intention  to  provide  immediately  for  the  establishment 
of  pubtic  schools  and  for  the  introduction  of  industrial  education 
in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  Penn.  Universal  education  was  clearly 
contemplated,  and  had  this  been  accomplished  for  Pennsylvania  we 
may  safely  assume  that  Delaware  would  have  received  equal  benefit. 
But  the  good  work,  educationally  speaking,  thus  inaugurated  under 
the  direction  of  WilMam  Penn,  did  not  long  continue.  A  do-nothing; 
policy  was  soon  in  the  ascendant.     Says  Wickersham : ' 

The  provincial  authorities  of  Pennsylvania,  as  has  already  been  stated,  did  next  Uy 
nothing  to  promote  the  cause  of  general  education  during  the  long  period  from  the> 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  end  of  their  rule  in  1776.  Charters  were^ 
granted  to  a  few  educational  institutions,  some  laws  were  passed  securing  to  religious 
societies  the  right  to  hold  property  for  school  purposes,  and  in  special  cases  enabling 
them  to  raise  money  by  lottery  to  build  schoolhouses;  but  this  was  all.  Penn's  broad 
policy  respecting  public  education  was  virtually  abandoned.  Intellectual  darkness- 
would  have  reigned  supreme  throughout  the  province  had  not  the  various  chmxhes 
and  the  people  themselves  been  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  than  the- 
government. 

What  actually  happened  to  Pennsylvania  also  happened  to  Dela- 
ware. The  government  itself  did  nothing.  What  was  done  was  the- 
work  in  the  main  of  private  denominational  activity.  In  this  work 
the  Quakers  and  the  Episdopalians  led. 

Before  1686  Christopher  Taylor,  a  classical  scholar  and  a  Quaker 
minister,  founded  a  school  on  Tinicum  Island,  where  Gov.  John 
Printz  had  established  his  headquarters  and  which  is  now  in  Penn^ 
sylvania.  Taylor  refers  to  the  island  as  "Tinicum,  alias  College 
Island."  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Quakers  established  any  school 
in  Delaware  before  the  one  at  Wilmington  in  1748.  This  school  has. 
had  a  continuous  existence  to  the  present  time.* 

The  efforts  of  the  Quakers  had  been  anticipated  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Church  of  England,  to. whom,  through  the  venerable^ 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  is  given 

1  See  Tliorpe,  F.  N.:  Federal  and  State  Coastltutions,  vol.  6,  p.  3062. 

*  History  of  Educ.  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  78. 

*  Powell,  L.  P.:  History  of  Edoc.  in  Delaware,  pp.  3043. 
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the  honor  of  making  education  universal  throughout  the  State  of 
Delaware,^  for  the  efforts  of  the  Quakers  were  mostly  confined  to 
the  northern  section  of  the  colony.  In  1705  Rey.  Geoige  Ross  was 
sent  by  the  society  as  a  missionary  to  New  Castle,  where  he  re- 
mained for  many  years.  The  importance  of  education  was  ever 
before  his  mind.  In  1711  the  vestry  petitioned  the  society  for  a 
schoolmaster.  But  none  seems  to  have  been  sent;  for  in  1729  Ross 
himself  petitioned  the  authorities  in  England  that  '^  a  smaH  salary  of 
£6  per  annum  may  be  allowed  to  a  catechist  or  schoolmaster  in  this 
place  to  encourage  his  instructing  youth  in  the  church  catechism.'' 
The  business  of  education  was  at  that  time  in  private  hands  and  was 
conducted  by  a  different  class  of  teachers.  In  a  history  of  his  church 
Mr.  Ross  has  this  to  say  as  to  the  conditions  of  education  in  1727: 

There  are  some  private  schools  within  my  reputed  district  which  are  put  very  often 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  brought  into  the  country  and  sold  for  servants.  Some 
schoolmasters  are  hired  by  the  year,  by  a  knot  of  families  who,  in  their  turns,  entertain 
him  monthly,  and  the  poor  man  lives  in  their  houses  like  one  that  begged  an  alms, 
more  than  like  a  person  in  credit  and  authority.  When  a  ship  arrives  in  the  river  it  is 
a  common  expression  with  those  who  stand  in  need  of  an  instructor  for  their  children, 
"Let  ufl  go  and  buy  a  schoolmaster."  The  truth  is  the  office  and  character  of  such  a 
person  is  generally  very  mean  and  contemptible  here,  and  it  can  not  be  otherwise  'til 
the  public  takes  the  education  of  children  into  their  mature  consideration.' 

Missionaries  were  sent  from  time  to  time  to  other  sections  of  the 
colony,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  at  any  time  engaged  in  the 
formal  work  of  education,  although  devoting  much  time  to  instructing 
the  people  in  the  use  of  the  Uturgy,  in  catechising  the  children,  and 
in  similar  work  that  lies  on  the  borderland  between  simple  reUgious 
instruction  and  formal  teaching.  Says  Powell  at  the  end  of  his 
review  of  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel: 

Brief  as  is  this  sketch  of  the  society  and  its  work  in  Delaware,  it  includes  all  that 
the  records  have  revealed,  and  suffices  to  establish  the  society  as  the  most  important 
agent  in  the  State  at  laige  in  the  last  century  for  the  propagation  of  education  as  well 
as  the  gospel.  Moreover,  it  is  equally  clear  that  New  Castle  and  Dover,  whither 
missionaries  were  first  sent,  became  the  lona  and  the  Lindesfame  of  this  little  Teu- 
tonic commonwealth,  for  they  sent  forth  missionaries  to  its  remotest  bounds.' 

There  were  individual  private  schools  taught  at  various  times 
during  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  period,  some  of  whose  teachers 
attained  to  a  local  celebrity  which  has  handed  down  their  name  and 
fame  to  the  succeeding  generations.  One  of  these  was  John  Thelwell, 
a  schoolmast^  famous  in  Wilmington  during  revolutionary  days: 
another  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Way,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  needlework 
in  1790,  under  whose  instruction  ''  the  art  of  shirt  making  was  strictly 
attended  to,  and  fitting  and  cutting  was  taught  here  with  neatness 

*  For  an  extensive  study  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bny,  the  founder  of  the  8.  P.  O.  and  his  work  In  Maryland,  seo 
Dr.  Thomas  Bray:  His  life  and  selected  works  relating  to  Maryland,  edited  by  Bernard  C.  Stelnar  (Bal- 
timore, 1901). 

>  Powell,  pp.  36-37,  quoting  Perry's  Hist.  Colls.  Relating  to  the  Amer.  Col.  Ch.,  V.,  p.  47  et  seq. 

•  Powell,  L.  P.:  History  of  Bduc.  In  Delaware,  p.  38. 
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and  oare."  In  1748  the  Quakers  established  their  Friends'  School  in 
Wilmington,  which  has  had  a  continuous  existence  since  that  time. 
The  old  academy  of  Wihnington  was  built  about  1765^  and  instruction 
in  it  was  begun  before  the  Revolution.  The  object  of  the  academy 
was  declared  to  be  to  promote  '^religion,  morality,  and  literature," 
and  in  1786  a  formal  curriculum  of  studies  was  drawn  up  and  adopted 
which  mark  it  as  a  classical  academy  of  the  orthodox  type.  Par- 
ticular stress  was  laid  on  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  but  E^nglish 
was  not  neglected,  showing  that  the  Institution  was  ahead  of  its  time. 
As  the  life  of  Wilmington  became  more  normal  after  the  close  of  hostili- 
ties, the  school  facilities  became  more  abundant,  some  of  them  being 
conducted  by  men  who  later  became  famous  in  other  lines,  the  best 
known  being  the  celebrated  political  writer,  William  Cobbett,  pub- 
lisher of  Porcupine's  Gazette,  and  Lewis  Cass,  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  1848. 

The  >educational  history  of  Wilmington,  during  the  early  days  is 
that  of  other  cities,  mutatis  mutandis.  It  has  been  seen  how  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  sent  a  teacher  to  New  Castle  as  early  as  1657;  the 
comments  of  Missionary  Ross  on  the  educational  situation  in  1727 
have  been  quoted,  and  it  was  from  New  Castle  as  a  center  that  the 
Presbyterians  of  New  Castle  Presbytery  in  days  long  before  the 
Revolution  sent  forth  a  stream  of  missionaries  to  the  old  South  who 
laid  in  the  States  to  which  they  were  sent  the  foundations  of  denomi- 
national schools  from  which  came  later  by  evolution  the  public 
schools  of  to-day.  As  early  as  1738  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes  laid  the 
foundation  for  Delaware  College.  In  the  absence  of  an  organized 
public-school  system,  other  towns  organized  for  themselves,  and 
independently  of  the  State,  schools  that  had  more  or  less  of  mmiicipal 
direction  and  care  if  not  support,  but,  as  they  were  in  reality  private 
schools,  no  further  consideration  of  their  work  is  necessary  in  this 
study.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  in 
some  cases  before  that  date,  private  schools  began  to  be  founded  in 
most  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  State  and  fiu*nished  fair  oppor- 
tunities for  education  to  those  who  wished  and  who  could  pay  for  its 
privileges.  The  curious  reader  who  is  interested  in  this  subject  will 
find  a  fuller  presentation  in  Powell's  History  of  Education  in  Dela- 
ware, where  there  has  been  brought  together  from  various  sources  the 
scattered  material  extant  relating  to  this  interesting  subject.^ 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  that,  as  far  as 
education  was  concerned,  this  was  available  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  during  the  whole  of  the  colonial  period  to  all  who  had  the 
ambition  to  desire  it,  the  energy  to  seek  it,  and  the  money  with 

(  835  al93  Sehirra  Higtory  of  DelAware.  II.  083-806  (1888);  Elifabeth  Montgomery's  Remlnlsoences  ol 
WIlmlAKton  (written  in  1851);  Ferria'a  History  of  th«  Original  Settlements  on  the  Delaware  (1846);  Wick- 
ersham's  History  of  Edocatlon  in  Pennsylvania  (1886). 
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which  to  pay  for  it.  During  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  periods  educa- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  the  church.  Religion  and  education  had 
not  been  clearly  differ'entiated.  The  minister  or  his  assistant  served 
also  as  the  teacher.  Under  favorable  conditions  the  children  were 
gathered  for  instruction,  but  where  conditions  were  unfavorable  the 
teacher  visited  the  homes  of  the  children.  As  the  Dutch  language  in 
Delaware  made  small  progress  against  the  Swedish,  so  the  Swedish 
soon  began  to  lose  ground  against  the  more  progressive  and  aggressive 
English.  The  government  of  Penn  even  started  out  with  the  promise 
of  government-supported  schools  but  later  failed  to  make  good  its 
promise,  and  during  the  eighteenth  century  the  educational  institu- 
tion  on  which  the  people  found  it  necessary  to  place  their  main 
reliance  was  the  private  school,  generally  under  church  direction  or 
with  denominational  support.  These  grew  up  from  time  to  time  in 
the  leading  towns  of  the  province  and  served  the  purpose  of  giving 
some  of  the  people  the  elements  of  an  education  which  was  of  the 
prevailing  classical  and  cultiu'al  type,  but  in  which  the  government 
as  such  had  no  part.  The  educational  opportunity  of  the  State  did 
not  come  till  after  the  dawn  of  independence. 


Chapter  II. 

THE  FIRST  ATTEMPTS  AT  STATE  EDUCATION. 


L  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  FUND  PERIOD,  1796-1829. 

There  is  nothing  cm  the  subject  of  education  in  the  Delaware 
State  constitution  of  1776. 

A  second  State  constitution  was  framed  by  a  convention  which 
met  in  New  Castle  in  Jtme,  1792.  It  was  put  into  operation  without 
being  submitted  to  the  people.  This  constitution  has  one  reference 
to  education: 

The  legiBlatuie  shall,  ae  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  provide  by  law  *  *  * 
Cor  establishing  schools,  and  promoting  arts  and  sciences.^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  immediate  action  in  recog- 
nition of  this  mandate  of  the  organic  law.  No  law  was  immediately 
passed,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  governors  of  the  State  in  their 
messages  to  the  general  assembly  made  any  reference  in  those  years 
to  the  subject  of  education. 

In  1796  the  State  took  its  first  step  toward  meeting  the  instructions 
of  the  constitution  of  1792. 

On  February  9, 1796,  there  was  passed  an  act  for  the  creation  of  a 
school  fimd  which  became  the  basis  of  the  pubUc  school  system  of 
Delaware  and  which  has  been  of  preeminent  importance  in  shaping 
the  policy  and  giving  tone  to  the  administration  of  schools. 

The  act  of  1796  provided  that  all  the  money  accruing  from  marriage 
and  tavern  licenses,  from  1796  to  January  1,  1806,  should  be  appro- 
priated and  known  as  ''The  fund  for  establishing  schools  in  the 
State  of  Delaware."  The  State  treasurer  for  the  time  being  was 
constituted  its  guardian,  under  the  name  and  style  of  "The  trustee 
of  the  fund  for  establishing  schools  in  the  State  of  Delaware . "  He  was 
authorized  to  receive  gifts,  donations,  and  bequests  from  individuals 
to  whom  the  faith  of  the  State  was  pledged.  When  the  money  in 
hand  was  sufficient,  the  trustee  was  to  invest  it  in  shares  of  stock 
of  the  Bank  of  Delaware,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  Bank  of  Nortji  America,  and  with  the  divi- 
dends arising  therefrom  to  purchase  other  shares.  He  was  to 
make  an  annual  settlement  with  the  general  assembly  and  once  a 

&  Art.  Vm,  seo.  12,  constitution  of  1792.  See  Thorpe's  charters  and  constitutions,  tqL  1,  p.  580.  The 
section  was  canled  <mr,  without  change,  into  the  constitution  of  1831,  where  it  becomes  Art.  VII,  sec.  11. 
See  Thorpe,  I,  p.  AM. 
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year  publish  a  list  of  the  gifts  received,  with  the  names  of  the  donors. 
The  fund  itself ,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  date  not  specified,  was  to 
be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  hundreds  of  the 
counties  "  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  children  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof  in  the  EngUsh  language,  arithmetic,  and  such  other  branches 
of  knowledge  as  are  most  useful  andi  necessary  in  completing  a  good 
English  education,''  but  it  was  further  provided  that  the  fund 
should  not  be  appUed  ''  to  the  erecting  or  supporting  any  academy, 
college,  or  university  in  this  State."  * 

On  January  24,  1797,  an  act  supplementary  to  the  school  fund 
act  of  February  9,  1796,  was  passed.  This  act  ordered  the  sohool 
trustee  (the  State  treasurer)  to  sell  the  three  shares  of  stock  of  the 
Bank  of  Delaware  already  acquired  and  apply  the  receipts,  tc^ther 
with  any  other  moneys  he  might  then  have  in  hand  or  receive,  to 
the  purchase  of  the  shares  of  the  stock  of  that  bank  reserved  for  the 
State  by  the  act  of  incorporation.  It  was  also  enacted  that  the  money 
arising  from  marriage  and  tavern  licenses  should  be  first  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  chancellor  and  judges,'  and  then  the  remainder 
was  to  be  appropriated  for  the  establishment  of  schools.  The  money 
thus  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  chancellor  and  judges  was 
evidently  intended  as  a  temporary  loan  to  tide  over  any  distiBss 
in  the  State  treasury,  for  the  sum  thus  used  was  to  be  replaced  by 
money  accruing  to  the  State  from  arrearage  taxes.' 

Between  1797  and  1806  there  seems  to  have  been  no  further  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  the  school  fund.  La  1806  the  act  of  1796  and 
the  supplementary  act  of  1797  were  extended  for  seven  years  from 
January  1,  1806;^  on  January  27,  1813,  they  were  again  extended  to 
January  1,  1820,-*  on  February  8,  1822,  they  were  revived  and  con- 
tinued in  force  ''until  repealed  by  law,''  and  it  was  further  ordered 
that  the  moneys  which  would  have  belonged  to  the  school  fund  had 
the  act  been  in  force  in  1820,  1821,  and  1822  were  to  be  reckoned  up 
and  invested  in  bank  stock  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund.* 

Such  is  a  summary  of  all  the  legislation  in  Delaware  bearing  on  the 
school  fund  during  this  period.  It  is  now  proper  to  turn  to  an  exami- 
nation of  the  efforts  to  make  it  of  service.  The  first  proposed  use 
of  the  accumulating  school  fund  was  in  1803,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Glasgow  presented  a  petition  for  authority  to  establish  a  school 
and  for  help  from  the  f imd.    The  legislative  ^committee  to  whom  the 

^  Poweirs  History  of  Edncfttion  In.  Del&w&re,  139.    The  act  Itself  Is  eh.  lOSc,  Laws  of  Delaware,  11, 
pp.  1995-1108. 

*  This  had  been  the  law  from  1793  to  1796.    See  laws  of  1793,  ch.  28c,  sees.  4  and  5.    Laws  of  Delaware, 
n,  p.  1127.    It  would  appear  then  that  the  law  of  1797  was  merely  a  return  to  the  earlier  form  of  procedural 

*  Powell,  p.  139,  quoting  Laws  of  Delaware,  II,  p.  13&2  et  seq.,  and  VI,  p.  327.  See  also  ch.  133,  Laws  of 
Delaware,  1797,  pp.  47-50.  The  moneys  receired  from  the  trustees  of  the  Loan  Office  and  from  the  sale  of 
vacant  lands  were  to  be  Invested  in  bamk  stock  also,  but  "such  shaies,  so  subsorfbed,  shall  not  be 
or  taken  as  any  part  of  the  fund  for  establishing  schools  in  this  State.  ">-Sec.  5,  ch.  133. 

«  See  oh.  24,  Laws  of  Delaware,  1806,  IV,  p.  &2. 

*  Ibid,  1813,  IV,  096. 

*  Laws  of  1822,  ch.  144,  p.  241. 
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appeal  was  referred  recommended  that  they  have  leave  to  bring  in 
the  desired  bill,  but  thought  the  fund  was  then  ''too  inconsiderable 
for  a  general  applicatk>n''  and  that  a  grant  from  the  fund  would 
th^efore  "neither  meet  the  wishes  of  the  public,  nor  be  consistent 
with  the  establishment"  of  the  f\md.^  The  bill  was  apparently  not 
brought  in;  at  any  rate  no  such  bill  became  a  law. 

In  a  letter  to  Henry  Barnard  in  1865  Judge  Willard  Hall  gives 
an  insight  into  the  condition  of  education  in  the  State  at  the  time 
these  earliest  efforts  toward  a  State  system  were  being  made : 

In  1803,  April,  I  came  to  Delaware  and  settled  at  Dover.  There  was  then  no  pro- 
vision by  law  in  the  State  for  schools.  Neighbors  or  small  circles  united  and  hired 
a  teacher  for  their  children.  Thete  were  in  some  rare  places  schoolhouses.  There 
was  no  Bchoolhouse  in  Dover.  The  teacher  there  in  1S03  was  a  foreigner  who  hired 
a  room  and  admitted  scholars  at  prices.  The  teachers  frequently  were  intemperate, 
whose  qualification  seemed  to  be  inability  to  earn  anything  in  any  other  way.  A 
clergyman  who  had  some  pretensions  as  a  scholar,  but  had  been  silenced  as  a  preacher 
for  incorrigible  drunkenness,  stood  very  prominent  as  a  teacher.  In  the  best  towns 
it  depended  upon  accident  what  kind  of  a  school  they  had.  In  Wilmington  at  one 
time  they  had  a  very  good  teacher;  he  made  teaching  respectable,  and  interested 
parents  in  the  instruction  of  their  children.  In  Dover  we  sent  to  Harvard  College 
in  1813  and  procured  a  teacher  who  was  with  us  several  years.  Afterwards  we  were 
left  to  chance,  but  fortunately  generally  had  a  good  school.  But  even  in  the  best 
neighborhoods,  teachers  of  the  young  frequently  were  immoral  and  incapable;  and 
in  the  ccmntry  generally  there  was  either  a  school  of  the  worst  character  or  no  school 
at  all.' 

The  first  o£Bicial  recognition  of  the  cause  of  public  education  by  the 
governor  of  the  State  seems  to  have  been  that  contained  in  the  mes- 
sage of  Gov.  David  Hall  to  the  assembly  on  January  4,  1805.'  He 
says: 

When  we  take  into  view  the  gross  ignorance  that  prevails  in  some  parts  of  this  State 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  for  want  of  proper  schools  established  in  their 
neighborhood,  we  lament  that  the  legislature  has  not  paid  a  more  early  attention 
to  this  important  duty.  A  law  having  passed  in  1796  to  create  a  fund  sufficient  to 
establish  schools  in  this  State  and  the  fund  at  this  time  being  considerable,  I  beg 
leave  to  recommend  the  application  of  such  part  of  the  said  fund  as  the  legislature 
shall  judge  i»K>per  to  the  establishment  of  schools  as  in  the  said  act  directed. 

Two  weeks  later,  on  January  17,  1805,  we  find  the  following  in  the 
journal  of  the  house  (p.  36).  Its  very  brevity  speaks  with  startling 
eonphasia: 

Mr.  Higgins  laid  on  the  table  sundry  petitions,  signed  by  256  inhabitants  of  New 
Cafltle  and  Sussex  Counties,  praying  the  legislature  to  pass  an  act  to  enable  trustees 
to  open  schools  and  to  appropriate  the  school  funds,  which  were  read. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Higgins,  seconded  by  Mr.  Beynolds,  that  the  said  petitions  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three. 

On  the  question,  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Higgins,  seconded  by  Mr.  Green,  the  petitioners  had  leave  to 
withdraw  their  petitions. 

>  H.  J.,  1803,  p.  44. 

s  Bfloard's  Joar.  of  Bdue.,  1866,  zri,  129,  quoted  in  put  in  Powell,  142. 

•  H.  J.,  1806,  p.  8. 
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This  and  nothing  more.  The  first  effort  to  pass  a  school  law  had 
failed. 

Gk)y.  Nathaniel  Mitchell,  in  his  message  to  the  assembly  on  January 
8,  1807,  says:* 

The  state  of  our  finances  has  gradually  improved ;  *  *  *  we  are  flattered  with  the 
prospect  of  realizing  the  expectation  of  the  legislaturei  in  establishing  funds  compe- 
tent to  the  support  of  public  county  schools.  This  institution  deserves  encourage- 
noent.  Ignorance  is  the  bane  of  our  Government.  General  information  is  its  strongest 
pillar. 

But  at  this  session  no  petition  for  schools  was  presented;  no  bill 
was  introduced,  and  on  February  5,  1808,  the  trustee  of  the  school 
fimd  was  instructed  to  invest  all  fimds  on  hand  in  shares  in  the 
Farmers'  Bank  of  the  State  of  Delaware.* 

For  the  next  few  years  there  was  silence  in  Delaware  on  the  subject 
of  education.  Indeed  for  the  whole  of  these  decades,  short  and 
simple  are  the  annals  of  education,  and  what  legislation  does  appear 
is  mainly  devoted  to  private  institutions.  A  summary  of  these  pro- 
visions may  be  properly  included  here:  In  1810  the  Dover  Academy 
was  incorporated;  in  1811  permission  was  granted  to  raise  by  lottery 
$10,000  ^'for  the  use  and  benefit*'  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  of 
Wilmington ;  the  next  year  the  Georgetown  school  in  Sussex  County 
was  incorporated,  as  was  the  New  Castle  Library  Co. ;  and  the  Glas- 
gow Grammar  School  was  authorized  to  raise  $1,000  by  lottery;  in 
1813  the  '^  English  schoolhouse"in  Newark  was  to  be  repaired  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  a  lottery  that  was  also  to  go  in  part  to  paving  the 
streets  of  the  town.  In  1815  the  Union  School  in  New  Castle  Hun- 
dred and  the  Brandywine  Academy  in  New  Castle  County  were  incor- 
porated. Two  acts  for  lotteries  to  aid  education  were  passed  in  1816 
and  these  were  followed  by  other  acts  of  incorporation  in  1819  (Milton 
and  Seaford  Academies). 

On  January  7,  1813,  Gov.  Joseph  Haslet  said  to  the  assembly: 

The  school  fund  is  also  a  subject  for  your  consideration.  The  establishment  of  this 
fund  must  have  been  for  general  use,  not  for  the  erection  of  large  and  expensive 
seminaries,  in  the  benefits  of  which  very  few  can  participate.  A  diffusion  of  knowledge 
is  a  principal  concern  in  every  republican  government,  whose  great  object  is  that  each 
citizen  may  be  able  to  come  forward  in  public  life,  and  avul  himself  of,  and  benefit 
society  by,  the  exercise  of  those  talents  with  which  nature  may  have  endued  hinu 
A  man  possessing  the  rudiments  of  education  may  improve  himself  by  his  own  assi- 
duity. Some  of  the  greatest  characters  have  made  themselves  in  this  way.  The  want 
of  the  rudiments  of  education  has  kept  in  obscurity  many  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  extensively  useful  and  has  lost  to  the  world  abilities  which  might  have  been  its 
greatest  ornament.  The  income  of  the  school  fund  is  now  such,  that  it  is  believed, 
without  exhausting  the  whole  of  this  income,  but  leaving  the  fund  gradually  to 
increase,  appropriations  might  be  made,  which  with  such  aids  as  the  different  neighbor- 
hoods in  this  State  might  easily  and  would  readily  afford,  would  establish,  for  limited 
seasons,  schools  in  these  neighborhoods  suflicient  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  education. 

>  H.  J.,  1807,  p.  U.  I S.  J.,  1806,  p.  lOOL 
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As  it  is  reasonable  that  the  present  generation  should  not  live  exclusively  for  posterity, 
but  should  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  which  it  possesses  for  its  own  improvement, 
I  submit  to  you  the  propriety  of  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  Income  of  this  fund 
to  the  purpose  above  suggested.^ 

Gov.  Haslet  returned  to  the  subject  at  the  next  session  and  said  on 
January  5,  1814: 

The  importance  of  education  in  a  republican  government  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged. In  this  Government,  all  the  citizens  have  equal  rights;  and  are  under  equal 
obligations.  Education  confers  the  power  of  exercising  these  rights,  and  discharging 
these  obligations  to  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  individual  and  of  the  conmiunity. 
Good  schools  can  not  be  extensively  established  without  public  assistance.  I  submit 
it  to  your  consideration  whether  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  could  not 
be^usefully^employed  in  establishing  schools  in  the  different  neighborhoods  of  the 
State,  for  limited  periods  in  each  year.  Such  a  system  would  be  attended  with  most 
important  advantages;  and  in  carrying  it  into  effect  the  legislature  might  confidently 
rely^upon  contributions  of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  schools  should  be  established, 
which  would  be  increased  as  the  benefits  of  the  system  became  better  known  and 
more  sensibly  felt.' 

It  is  evident  that  the  plan  of  procedure  in  the  mird  of  Gov.  Haslet 
was  that  of  a  system  of  'education  where  a  part  of  the  expenses 
were  met  out  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  ard  the  remainder 
by  the  people,  presumably  in  their  private  ard  individual  capacity, 
but  rothing  was  done  that  year  nor  in  1815.  In  1816  a  resolution 
recited  that  the  trustee  of  the  school  fxmd  then  had  on  hand  $4,753.72, 
which  was  lying  idle  and  instructed  him  to  invest  the  same  in  the 
Farmers'  Bank  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  ^'or  any  oth©r  incorporated 
bank  of  this  State."  » 

n.  THE  BEGINNING  OF  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  general  assembly  of  1817  was  the  first  to  imdertake  the  work 
of  the  actual  organization  of  a  pubUc  school  sjrstem.  It  had  already 
chartered  various  private  academies  and  semipubhc  charity  schoob 
for  ''destitute  orphans"  in  Wilmington  and  in  New  Castle,  but  these 
had  asked  no  public  funds  for  their  maintenance,  and  none  had  been 
provided  for  them.  This  assembly  had  also  inaugurated  the  policy 
of  incorporating  Sunday  schools,  but  its  most  important  educational 
work  was  the  passage  of  an  act — the  first  public  act  of  its  kind  in  the 
history  of  the  State — for  ''appropriating  part  of  the  school  fund  for 
the  education  of  poor  children."  This  act  appointed  a  board  of  trus- 
tees "to  superintend  the  education  of  poor  children  within  their 
several  hundreds,  in  the  respective  counties  of  this  State."  The 
trustee  of  the  school  fund  was  then  ordered  for  the  year  beginning 
February  1,  1817,  to  pay  in  quarterly  payments  to  the  treasurer  of 
each  county  the  sum  of  $1,000  per  annum  from  any  money  in  his 
hands.     The  amount  available  for  each  hundred  was  carefully  fixed 


iH.  J.,  1813,  pp.  30-31. 

«  H.  J.,  1814,  p.  7. 

•  See  naolubon  on  pp.  157-158,  Laws  of  Delaware,  1817,  and  chs.  108  and  113.    Bee  also  H.  J.,  1816,  p.  130. 
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« 

in  the  law,  and  the  school  trustees  were  authorized  to  expend  thes^ 
sums  only — 

in  the  payment  of  such  school  maeters,  or  teachera  of  reading,  writing,  and  aritlimetic^ 
88  may,  by  the  tnisteee  aforesaid,  or  a  majority  of  them,  within  their  several  hundreds 
respectively,  be  intrusted  with  the  tuition  and  education  of  poor  children;  *  •  *^ 
such  children  as  may  be  obviously  unable  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  an  Engtiah. 
education  from  any  private  or  other  source,  except  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

The  trustees  were  to  make  reports — 

as  to  the  number,  character,  and  situation  of  the  different  schools  and  schoolhouses^ 
in  their  respective  neighbothoods,  also  the  exact  number,  name,  and  ages  of  all  the 
poor  white  children  within  their  respective  hundreds  and  their  opinions  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  required  to  pay  for  their  tuition  together  with  such  other  particu- 
lars as  they  may  deem  necessary,  to  enable  the  general  assembly  at  their  next  senion^ 
to  determine  the  competency,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  fund  for  establishing  schools, 
to  defray  the  expense,  which  might  be  incurred  by  the  tuition  of  all  the  poor  white 
children  within  the  State. 

The  trustees  were  to  make  their  reports  to  the  coimty  treasurers^ 
and  these  were  to  report  to  the  general  assembly. 

This  was  the  law  which  launched  the  pubUc  schools  as  a  clearly 
marked  pauper  system.*  Financial  details  of  the  results  of  the  law 
are  not  available  to  any  great  extent,  but  the  report  from  Sussex 
County  for  1817  made  to  the  legislature  on  January  15,  1818,  may 
illustrate  the  whole  :^ 

Paid  to  Baltimore  Hundred  for  use  of  schools $33.  94J 

Paid  to  Broadkiln  Hundred  for  use  of  schools 69.  22i 

Paid  to  North  WesfrFork  Hundred  for  use  of  schools 38.  33 

141.  50 
Balance  in  hands  of  county  treasurer  unappropriated 108.  50 

250.00 
received  from  trustee  of  school  fund 250.  00 

The  law  of  1817  was  revised  and  reenacted  on  February  3,  1818.- 
The  new  act  began  by  appointing  trustees  for  each  hundred  in  the 
State  who  were  ''to  superintend  the  education  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren within  their  respective  hundreds."  Beginning  with  January 
1,  1818,  the  trustee  of  the  school  fund  was  to.  pay  each  county  S1,000 
in  four  quarterly  payments,  the  proportion  to  each  hundred  being 
fixed  in  the  law  and  devoted  to — 

the  payment  of  such  school  maaten  or  teachors  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
as  may  ♦  ♦  *  be  intrusted  with  the  tuition  and  education  of  poor  children^ 
♦  *  ♦  such  white  children  as  may  be  obviously  unable  to  receive  tlie  rudiments 
of  an  English  education  from  any  private  or  other  source,  except  as  herein  before 
provided. 

1  Wlckeraham  shows  In  his  History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania,  ch.  13,  that  the  course  of  evolution 
of  this  phase  of  the  subject  was  not  essentially  different  in  Pennsylvania  from  that  in  Delaware.     A  similar 
effort  was  made  in  Pennsylvania  to  educate  the  poor  gratis.    In  that  State  more  money  was  spent,  the* 
idea  persiated  longer  and  met  with  substantially  the  same  results.    There  were  also  experiments  with 
Lancastrian  schools. 

*  House  7oumal,  1818,  pp.  37-^    On  pp.  23-34  is  a  statement  that  from  September  to  December,  181  > 
there  was  paid  out  on  orders  from  the  trustees  of  the  various  hundreds  a  total  of  l33o. 
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The  limit  for  three  months'  instruction  was  fixed  at  S2.50  ''and 
a  like  sum  in  proportion  for  any  longer  or  shorter  term/'  The  trus* 
tees  in  the  himdreds  were  to  keep  close  and  exact  accounts  of  their 
expenditures  and  of  the  children  taught  and  report  the  same  year 
to  the  county  treasurer  who  in  turn  was  to  report  to  the  general 
assembly. 

Tlie  local  trustees  were  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  the 
Brandywine  Manufacturers'  Sunday  School,  the  Female  Harmony 
Society  of  Wilmington,  the  New  Castle  Benevolent  Society,  and  the 
Female  Union  Society  of  Smyrna  such  sums  as  might  appear  their 
just  proportion  for  ''the  number  of  poor  children  by  each  of  them 
respectively  educated."  The  trustees  appointed  under  this  law 
(1818)  were  allowed  to  draw  and  expend  such  sums  as  had  been 
allowed  but  not  expended  under  the  law  of  1817.* 

Fortunately  there  has  been  preserved  a  financial  report  from  Sus- 
sex County  made  to  the  assembly  on  January  4, 1819,  which  may  be 
used  for  comparison  with  the  similar  report  made  pn  January  15, 1818.^ 

SUSSEX  COUNTY  POOR-SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1818. 

Paid  Indian  River  Hundred  for  education  for  poor  children $51. 93 

Paid  Broadkiln  Hundred  for  education  for  poor  children 102. 41 J 

Paid  North  West  Fork  Hundred  for  education  for  poor  children 76. 76 

Paid  Cedar  Creek  Hundred  for  education  for  poor  children 100. 00 

Paid  Lewes  and  Rehoboth  Hundred  for  education  for  poor  children 106. 00} 

Paid  Dagsborough  Hundred  for  education  for  poor  children 32. 97} 

Paid  Baltimore  Hundred  (balance  of  two  years*  appropriation) 136. 05} 

605. 14 
Balance  in  hands  of  county  treasiirer 161. 88} 

767. 02} 
Received  from  school  fund  trustee 750. 00 

Received  from  miscellaneous  sources 17. 02} 

767. 02} 

No  other  reports  on  the  financial  side  of  the  act  of  1818  are  avail- 
able, and  this  in  itself  would  seem  to  indicate  that  no  particular 
d^ree  of  success  followed  the  enactnlent  of  these  laws.  Powell 
says  (p.  140)  that  a  few  schools  were  organized  and  the  way  op^ened 
for  further  improvement,  but  the  division  of  pupils  into  rich  and 
poor  was  disliked,  and  the  school  fund  came  to  be  known  as  *'a  poor 
children's  fund."  This  dissatisfaction  is  well  characterized  by 
Gov.  Cochran,  in  his  message  in  1877,  when  he  says: 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  provision  which  invited  a  free-spirited  and  independent 
people  to  have  their  children  schooled  as  paupers  proved  a  failiu*e.  Perhaps  the 
best  fruit  of  this  effort  was  that  it  excited  a  widespread  discontent,  which  served  to 
quicken  interest  in  the  subject,  provoking  discussion  and  stimulating  to  an  earnest 
effort  for  a  better  matured  and  more  efficient  system.' 

>  Delaware  aesslon  laws,  181S,  pp.  34(K346. 

>  Hotue  Journal,  1819,  p.  40. 

*  HMsage  to  general  assembly  of  1877,  p.  10;  also  quoted  by  Powell,  p.  14a 
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It  would  appear  from  these  acts  that  the  purpose  of  the  legislators 
was  to  promote  the  organization  of  schools  which  should  draw  their 
support  entirely  from  public  funds.  There  is  no  indication  that 
private  incorporated  academies  were  expected  to  share  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  public  funds.  This  is  evident  from  the  supple- 
mental act  passed  in  1821,  which  provides: 

That  for  each  and  every  poor  white  child  taught  at  any  incorporated  or  other 
regular  English  school  within  this  State,  and  for  whose  tuition  the  teacher  thereof 
can  not  in  any  other  way  receive  compensation  by  reason  of  the  indigence  of  such 
child  and  his  or  her  relations  and  friends,  one  dollar  per  quarter,  or  four  dollars  annu- 
ally, shall  be  paid  out  of  any  unappropriated  money  in  the  fund  for  establifihin^ 
schools  within  this  State. 

Thus  it  seems  not  only  was  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Delaware 
to  be  branded  as  such,  but  it  was  to  be  done  by  contract  at  so  much 
per  head.  The  teacher  was  also  required  to  make  oath  to  his  account 
and — 

shall,  moreover,  obtain  the  certificate  of  at  least  three  credible  freeholders  of  the 
neighborhood  that  the  child  c^  children,  for  whose  schooling  the  charges  in  said 

account  are  made,  are  such  as  ought  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act. 

• 

It  would  seem  that  this  system  was  about  as  far  from  the  present 
pubhc  school  idea  as  was  possible.  None  but  paupers  could  enjoy 
its  benefits,  and  for  fear  that  another  might  slip  in  unawares  this 
poverty  was  to  be  attested  by  the  neighbors.  Pubhc  education 
was  only  for  those  who  could  not  help  themselves.  The  p.ublic 
acts  of  1817,  1818,  and  1821  were  a  failure,  because  the  pauper  idea 
was  in  the  ascendant.  The  act  of  1817  ordered  a  report  on  the  total 
number  of  poor  white  children  in  the  State.  The  law  of  1821  allowed 
out  of  the  school  fund  SI  per  quarter,  or  $4  per  year,  for  each.  It 
would  seem  that  the  purpose  of  the  supplementary  act  of  1821  was 
to  draw  still  more  distinctly  the  lines  between  pauper  and  self- 
supporting  citizens,  and,  according  to  Powell  (p.  141),  added  to  the 
unpopularity  of  the  earlier  laws.  The  children  who  enjoyed  its 
benefits  became  the  butt  of  ridicule  for  their  more  fortunate  com- 
panions. 

The  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  State  allowances  for  the  eau- 
cation  of  poor  children  as  provided  for  by  annual  enactments  of  the 
assembly,  as  follows: 

Act  of  February  8,  1822:  There  was  allowed  to  the  Female  Harmony  Society  of 
Wilmington  |195  "  for  the  education  of  poor  children"  and  to  the  Female  Benevolent 
Society  of  New  Castle  1115,  to  the  Female  Union  Society  of  Smyrna  |48,  and  to  indi- 
viduals $108.63}. 

Act  of  February  6,  1823:  The  school  trustee  was  directed  to  pay  claims  of  teachers 
for  ''the  education  of  poor  children,"  amounting  to  $482.26. 

Act  of  February  2, 1824:  Female  Harmony  Society  of  Wilmington,  $193.49;  Female 
Benevolent  Society  of  New  Castle,  $61.37;  and  to  others,  $240.13).  To  this  law  was 
now  added  what  was  apparently  a  new  section — that  no  teacher  should  be  paid  for 
more  than  20  poor  children  in  any  one  year. 
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Acts  of  JanuAiy  9  and  February  8,  1825:  Female  Benevolent  Society  of  New 
Caatle,  $76.11;  F^ee  Harmony  School  at  Wilmington,  |80;  Female  Benevolent 
Society  of  New  Castle,  $80;  and  to  others,  $220.90. 

Act  of  February  9, 1826:  Free  Harmony  School,  Wilmington,  $80;  Female  Benevo- 
lent Society,  $80;  Female  Union  Society  of  Smyrna,  $40.78;  others,  $156.90. 

Act  of  February  9,  1827:  Female  Benevolent  Society  of  New  Castle,  $80;  Free 
HJaimony  School,  Wilmington,  $80;  to  others,  $280.41}. 

Act  of  February  16, 1829:  Free  Harmony  School  at  Wilmington  (for  1827  and  1828), 
$}.60;  Female  Benevolent  Society  of  New  Castle  for  1827  and  1828,  $160;  Female 
Union  Society  of  Smyrna  for  1827  and  1828,  $99.44;  and  to  48  individuals,  $738.08, 
being  an  average  of  $15.38  in  sums  ranging  from  $1  to  $66. 

These  payments  were  all  presumably  for  the  two  years  1827  and 
1828,  as  there  was  no  session  of  the  assembly  in  1828.  The  laws 
show  that  these  sums  were  distributed  over  every  part  of  the  State.^ 

m.  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  poor  were  to  be  educated  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  school  fimd.  The  first  definite  provision  for  public 
taxation  for  the  purpose  of  education  seems  to  have  come  in  connec- 
tion with  another  section  of  the  school  law  of  1821,  that  providing 
public  funds  for  the  support  of  Sunday  schools.  As  is  well  known, 
the  original  idea  of  the  Simday  school  as  advocated  by  Robert 
Raikes  was  not  that  of  a  school  on  the  Sabbath  for  reUgious  instruc- 
tion, but  the  use  of  the  Sabbath  for  working  boys  who  coidd  attend 
on  no  other  day  and  their  instruction  in  secular  learning  ard  by 
paid  teachers.  It  has  been  shown  that  an  act  of  1817  (ch.  131)  in- 
corporated the  Brandywine  Manufacturers'  Sunday  School,  in  New 
Castle  County.  The  law  of  1821  (ch.  65)  went  further,  for  it  pro- 
vided that  every  school  in  the  State  instituted  for  the  education  of 
children  on  the  Sabbath  day  shoiQd  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
county  not  more  than  20  cents  per  white  scholar  per  annum,  provided 
the  schools  in  question  shoidd  be  maintained  not  less  than  three 
months  in  each  year.  The  amount  to  be  used  in  this  way  was  not  to 
exceed  S200  for  each  county  and  was  to  be  raised  ''as  other  county 
rates  and  levies  are  by  the  laws  of  this  State.'' 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  provision  for  public  taxation  for 
education  in  the  State,  and  it  is  perhaps  best  to  give  at  this  point 
the  subsequent  history  of  this  movemei^t.  Scharf  reports'  that  up 
to  1829  under  this  law  29  Sunday  schools  had  received  aid:  Female 
school  at  New  Castle,  100  scholars;  Mill  Creek,  40;  Immanuel  Church, 
New  Castle,  93;  Farm  school,  50;  St.  James'  school,  near  Stanton, 
95;  New  Castle  school,  93;  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Wilmington, 
161;  Newark  male  school,  20;  Newark  female  school,  30;  Mrs.  An- 
derson's school,  23;   Hannony  school,  97;  White  Clay  Creek,  120; 

1  See  the  origlna]  acts  under  these  dates  as  glT«n  m  the  session  acts. 

<  Scharf,  J.  T.:  History  of  Delaware,  1600-1888,  Philadelphia,  1888, 2  ▼.,  vol.  1,  p.  444. 
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Brandywine  Mantifacturers'  School,  191;  Methodist  Church  school, 
Wilmington,  213;  Second  Presbyterian  Church  school,  Wilmington, 
150;  Catholic  Church  school,  40;  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
school,  84;  Brandywine  village  school,  60.* 

Scharf  gives  also  a  list  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools  and  the 
amoimt  received  by  each.  The  earliest  teacher  to  be  thus  paid 
seems  to  have  been  P.  Quigley,  of  the  Brandywine  ManufacturerB' 
Sunday  School,  who  received  $17.20  for  86  pupils  on  September  20, 
1821.  In  1822  the  teachers  in  eight  other  schools  were  paid  simis 
varying  from  $7.20  to  $26.40,  amounting  in  all  to  $87.20.  At  every 
meeting  of  the  levy  court  appropriations  were  made  for  this  purpose.* 
The  law  seems  to  have  long  retained  its  popularity  and  is  stiU  in 
force,  for  the  code  of  1915'  requires  the  levy  court  of  each  coimty  to 
pay  annually  ''to  the  teachers  of  each  Sabbath  school  kept  therein 
for  three  months  or  more  in  the  year,  50  cents  for  each  white  scholar/^ 
The  total  payment  in  any  one  year  in  each  county  is  limited  to  a 
total  of  $500,  and  it  is  required  that  Sussex  Coimty  shall  return 
annually  to  the  levy  court  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
appropriation  has  been  applied,  ajid  in  the  absence  of  such  report  no 
appropriation  is  made.  Such  statements  for  all  the  counties 
generally  appear  in  the  auditor's  reports  down  to  1905.  Since  that 
date  they  are  not  found.* 

Another  phase  of  educational  development  of  that  date  was  the 
Lancasterian  school.  At  the  session  of  1819  a  petition  "signed  by 
260  citizens"  was  presented  to  the  assembly  praying  the  establish- 
ment of  "a  model  school  on  the  Lancasterian  plan."  The  matter 
was  discussed,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  establish  such  a  school  in 
Wilmington,  but  it  failed  to  pass." 

IV.  FURTHER  LEGISLATIVE  DISCUSSION. 

While  little  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  in  the  decade  be- 
tween 1821  and  1829  toward  the  actual  organization  of  public  schools, 
they  had  at  any  rate  reached  in  their  development  that  stage  of  im- 
portance which  helped  them  command  attention  from  the  governors 
in  their  annual  messages. 

I  AUowanoe  for  Sanday  achoob,  1829  (see  Auditor's  Report  for  1829,  pp.  151, 162, 182): 

Soasex  County flM.80 

Kent  County 13.60 

Newcastle , 216,92 

357.32 
s  By  an  act  passeJ  in  18B8  (oh.  Md)  a  report  on  the  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  granted  fi>r  the  nae  of 
Sunday  schools  was  required  under  penalty  of  loss  of  further  appropriations. 

*  See  sees.  2190  and  2191  which  have  been  brought  forward  ftt>m  the  code  of  1852. 

*  See  the  statistical  tables  printed  at  the  end  of  this  study.    In  1867,  chapter  134  repealed  the  law  allow* 
ing  1500  per  year  to  each  county  for  Sabbath  schools  and  fixed  an  individual  payment  of  50  cents  for  each 
scholar  (pupil)  in  Kent  and  Sussex  Counties  and  20  cents  in  New  Castle.    This  in  turn  was  repealed  by  - 
chapter  432,  Laws  of  1869,  passed  Feb.  9, 1800. 

*  H.  J.,  1819,  pp.  41, 119, 154, 158. 
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Gov.  Jacob  Stout  urged  in  his  message  before  the  assembly  in 
January,  1821,  "the  expediency  of  establishing  academies  and 
founding  a  college  for  the  education  of  youth/'  He  was  further 
persuaded  that — 

the  difhifiion  of  knowledge  among  our  citizens  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  char- 
actsr  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  that  we  have  too  long  neglected  the  establish- 
ment of  institutions  similar  to  those  which  now  constitute  Uie  pride  and  glory  of  our 
sister  republic* 

Gov.  John  Collins  was  the  first,  however,  who  showed  any  states- 
manlike grasp  of  the  educational  situation.  In  his  message  to  the 
assembly  on  January  2,  1822,  he  devotes  nearly  one-half  of  his  space 
to  this  subject.  He  emphasizes  the  importance  "of  devising  the  best 
practical  means  of  promoting  education,''  for  on  it  "depends  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  character  of  the  community."  He 
said  it  was  a  matter  "for  surprise  and  regret  that  not  even  an  experi- 
ment of  public  patronage  had  been  made  in  the  State;''  it  is  true  the 
means  of  the  State  are  limited,  but  if  "judiciously  applied  they  might 
'CfiFect  very  important  purposes."  The  counties  had  not  been  divided 
into  school  districts  and  there  were  few  schoolhouses,  but  it  was  sug- 
gested that  portions  of  the  school  fund  might  be  offered  the  districts 
on  condition  that  they  "raise  other  specified  sums  by  contributions," 
He  insisted  that  these  voluntary  private  contributions  were  necessary 
for  the  salvation  of  the  schools  : 

It  is  conceded  that  these  schools  must  be  supported,  chiefly,  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. It  is  probably  best  that  it  should  be  so;  for  that  is  rarely  much  prized  which 
costs  little;  and  it  happens,  according  to  the  common  principles  of  our  nature,  that 
some  who  would  embrace  the  means  of  education  if  attainable  for  a  price  which  they 
could  afford,  would  altogether  neglect  them  if  offered  as  a  free  gift.  It  is  submitted 
that  the  great  object  of  the  general  assembly,  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  promoting 
education,  should  be  to  excite  the  attention  and  combine  the  exertions  of  individuals; 
to  attempt,  by  furnishing  some  jniblic  funds,  to  obtain  greater  voluntary  contributions; 
and  by  placing  the  subject  in  the  view. of  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  the  principle  that  to  provide  the  means  of  educa- 
tion is  an  important  part  of  their  concerns. 

With  these  views  of  the  functions  of  the  State  in  matters  of  educa- 
tion, it  would  naturally  follow  that  Gov.  Collirs  did  not  approve  the 
laws  of  1817,  1818,  and  1821: 

I  have  on  a  former  occasion  questioned,  and  I  now  submit  to  your  consideration, 
whether  the  appropriations,  which  have  heretofore  been  made  of  portions  of  the  school 
fund,  for  the  purpose  of  education  are  consistent  with  the  nature  and  intent  of  that 
fund,  or  calculated  to  produce  so  much  good  as  might  be  effected  in  a  different  man- 
ner? *  *  *  The  charitable  nature  of  the  appropriations  and  the  benevolent  views 
with  which  they  are  made  command  our  esteem,  but  it  is  wisdom  to  consider  that  the 
general  purposes  of  education  in  which  the  whole  community  are  interested  demand 

» H.  J.,  1821,  p.  17. 
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more  than  our  school  fund  can  afford,  and  that  duty  therefore  requires  that  no  part  of 
it  should  he  diverted  from  its  legitimate  course.^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  central  idea  in  the  plan  of  action  proposed 
by  Grov.  Collins  was  one  of  cooperation  between  the  local  community 
and  the  State.  The  community  was  to  raise  its  funds  by  private  sub- 
scription,  and  the  State  was  to  draw  upon  the  school  funds.  This 
idea  came,  no  doubt,  from  the  su^estions  of  Willard  Hall,  then  a 
member  of  the  State  senate  and  long  interested  in  the  development 
of  education.  As  will  be  shown  later  the  school  law  of  1829  was  his 
work,  and  the  su^estions  of  Gov.  Collins  in  1822  are  near  enough  to 
serve  as  the  prototype  of  that  law.  But  the  time  was  not  yet.  More 
talk  was  necessary,  the  State  had  not  yet  made  up  its  mind. 

At  the  session  of  1823  little  emphasis  was  put  on  education.  The 
high-water  mark  of  1822  was  now  banning  to  ebb,  for  WiUard  HaU 
was  now  no  longer  in  the  senate.  Gk>v.  Caleb  Rodney  satisfied 
himself  with  recommending  to  the  assembly  the  consideration  of — 

the  propriety  of  adopting  some  specific  plan  for  the  permanent  diffusion  of  education 
among  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  ♦  «  ♦  The  elementary  instruction  of  youth 
forms  the  basis  of  their  usefulness  to  the  State.  *  *  *  a  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  which  may  be  acquired  in  coimtry  schools  under  proper  regu- 
lations, greatly  contributes  in  all,  *  *  *  One  striking  feature  of  such  a  system  is 
that  it  will  comprehend  the  education  of  females,  which  is  an  object  of  the  first  impor- 
tance and  almost  of  indispensable  necessity.' 

With  the  opening  of  the  assembly  in  1824  a  new  era  for  the  schools 
gave  promise  of  beginning.  Gov.  Charles  Thomas  took  the  matter 
up  in  his  message  and  in  eloquent  terms  reviewed  the  situation : 

I  would  earnestly  press  upon  your  attention  the  propriety  of  adopting  some  plan  by 
which  the  means  of  education  may  be  accessible  to  every  member  of  the  conmiunity. 
This  is  a  subject  of  primary  importance.  *  *  *  The  school  fund  is  gradually 
increasing;  but,  if  permitted  to  remain  untouched,  it  would  require  at  least  20  or  30 
years  before  it  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  instruction  into  every  family.  If  unused , 
with  the  most  assiduous  care  one  generation  must  pass  away  before  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  benefit  to  the  community.  In  these  portentous  times  it  seems  rather 
a  hazardous  experiment  to  permit  one  generation  to  sleep  in  ignorance,  in  order  that 
light  and  knowledge  may  be  extended  to  the  succeeding.  The  best  way  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  education  to  the  next  generation  is  to  confer  them  upon  the  present. 
Ignorance  can  not  appreciate  what  it  never  enjoyed ;  they  alone  who  have  been  favored 
with  the  blessings  of  education  can  estimate  them  at  their  proper  value;  ♦  *  ♦  I  would, 
therefore,  recommend  to  your  consideration  the  propriety  of  calling  the  school  fund 
into  active  operation,  and  of  supplying  its  deficiency  to  promote  the  object  for  which 
it  was  originall  y  designed ,  by  a  school  tax .  Such  a  tax  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  people , 
rather  than  a  burden ;  for  it  would  tend  to  relieve  them  from  the  most  intolerable  of 
all  burdens,  the  burden  of  immorality  and  ignorance.  If,  however,  you  should  deem 
it  inexpedient  to  encroach  upon  the  present  school  fund,  I  would  urge  upon  you  the 

1  At  the  session  of  1S23  was  presented  the  report  to  the  ICaryland  Legislature  on  Jan.  20, 1831,  on  the  grant- 
ing of  public  lands  to  the  older  States  for  educational  purposes  in  order  to  even  up  those  granted  to  the 
newer  States.  The  Maryland  report  is  nsprinted  and  a  strong  report  from  the  assembly  oommlttee  sus- 
tained the  Maryland  contention  (fiee  H.  J.,  1823,  pp.  15-31  and  74-^;  and  8.  J.,  1832,  pp.  44-W). 

>  H.  J.,  1823,  pp.  30-31. 
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propriety  of  laying  a  school  tax  for  the  purpose  of  the  rising  generation.  A  small  tax 
would  be  sufficient  if  the  State  was  divided  into  school  districts  and  a  certain  sum 
allowed  to  every  district  that  would  furnish  houses  sufficient  to  accommodate  a  speci- 
fied number  of  scholars  or  a  certain  sum,  for  each  scholar,  to  every  portion  of  any  dis- 
trict that  will  furnish  a  schoolhouse.  In  a  country  like  ours,  where  all  power,  directly 
or  indirectly,  flows  from  the  i)eople,  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  di£Fu8ion  of 
knowledge  and  the  extension  of  religion  and  morality  among  the  people  were  not  the 
first  objects  of  public  patronage.  Some  of  our  sister  States  have  wisely  extended  the 
arm  of  public  protection  over  the  education  oi  the  poor.  I  trust  that  you  will  not  be 
backward  in  lollowing  this  example.  *  ♦  *  In  vain  do  we  boast  of  our  elective 
franchise  and  of  our  civil  rights  if  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  are  unable  to  read  the 
tickets  which  they  annually  present  at  the  polls.  Such  men  may  think  themselves 
free,  but  in  fact  they  are  slaves.  Ignorance  always  has  been,  and  alwa^'s  will  be,  the 
slave  of  knowledge.  If  information  is  generally  diffused  among  a  people,  that  people 
will  always  be  their  own  masters;  they  will  always  govern.  An  enlightened  people 
never  has  been,  and  never  can  be  enslaved.  *  *  *  Sensible  of  the  incompati- 
bility between  knowledge  and  slavery,  the  masters  of  the  Old  World  have  closed  every 
avenue  against  the  people,  and  openly  declared  that  a  nation,  to  be  kept  in  chains, 
must,  be  kept  in  ignorance .  The  circulation  of  all  books  that  ad  vocate  political-  liberty 
and  civil  rights  has  been  suppressed ,  and  the  freedom  oi  the  press  is  totally  destroyed. 
*  *  *  Enlighten  the  people;  open  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  our 
liberty  will  be  perpetual .  But,  if  we  close  our  ears  against  the  admonitions  of  history, 
and  shut  our  eyes  against  the  light  of  experience,  the  fairest  prospects  that  ever  opened 
upon  the  world  will  be  blighted,  and  the  hopes  of  humanity  and  the  prayers  of  the 
pious  will  be  fruitless  and  unavailing.* 

This  eloquent  address,  although  falling  short  of  what  would  be 
to-day  expected  of  an  educational  orator,  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
leaders  of  the  day  when  it  was  delivered.  There  appears  here  the 
first  suggestion  of  a  tax  for  general  public  education  in  the  history 
of  the  State.  The  idea  of  public  education  as  intended  primarily  for 
the  poor  had  not  yet  disappeared,  but  the  signs  are  evident  that  the 
educational  leaders  of  the  State  were  thinking.  This  last  remark 
does  not  apply,  however,  to  some  of  the  l^islators.  The  discussion 
on  education  began  in  the  assembly  by  inquiring  how  much  had  been 
actually  paid  out  from  the  school  fund  under  the  pauper  school 
laws  of  1817,  1818,  and  1821. » 

This  was  reported  to  be: 

To  New  Castle  County $1, 937. 50 

To  Kent  County,  11,250,  less  $497.32i  refunded 752. 67} 

To  Sussex  County,  $1,000,  less  $270.38  refunded 729. 62 

Total  expended  for  public  schools  under  the  acts  of  1817, 1818,  and 
1821 3,419.79} 

A  committee  of  the  assembly  then  reported  on  the  educational 
sections  of  the  govemor^s  message.  This  committee  was  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  "doing  something  to  improve  the  condition  of 
schools."  It  was  a  lamentable  fact  that  in  some  neighborhoods 
there  were  no  schools,  and  in  others  *' where  they  are  established, 
they  are,  in  many  instances,  from  the  incompetency  and  immorality 
of  the  teachers  who  conduct  them,  in  the  most  improsperous  state." 

A  H.  J.,  1834,  pp.  10-13;  S.  J.,  I{t34|  pp.  8-10.  >  H.  7.,  1824,  pp.  81,  M-66. 
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It  was  recognized,  however,  that  until  the  funds  were  sufficient 
attempts  at  improvement  would  be  disappointing  and  that  expendi- 
tures under  the  acts  of  1817,  1818,  and  1821  had  been  made  "for 
the  education  of  poor  children  without  materially  promoting  their 
instruction,"  for  these  children,  except  at  schools  in  a  few  of  the 
towns,  had  been  taught  "for  such  short  and  irregular  periods  that 
they  could  not  have  made  any  sensible  progress  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  first  rudiments  of  learning." 

The  committee  estimated  that  in  eight  years  from  1824  the  school 
fimd  would  have  increased  so  as  to  yield  an  annual  income  of  $15,000; 
that  300  schools  were  necessary  for  the  State,  to  each  of  which  $50 
might  be  allowed,  or,  still  better,  that  the  income  of  the  fund  might 
be  apportioned  as  the  needs  of  the  pauper  children  might  demand. 
It  is  everywhere  assumed  that  the  State  fund  for  paupers  was  to  be 
supplemented  by  private  fimds  from  those  parents  able  to  pay. 
This  was  probably  the  purpose  of  the  assembly  when  organizing  the 
school  fund  in  1796,  for  it  "could  not  have  been  so  visionary"  as  to 
suppose  that  the  fund  could  ever  be  able  to  establish  the  new  schools 
needed  and  support  those  already  in  existence.  To  accomplish  that 
object  a  fund  of  $2,000,000  would  be  needed.  Nor  was  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  assembly  to  take  these  schools 
so  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  "as  to  have  them  exclu- 
sively supported  at  the  expense  of  this  fund."  Nor  was  it  to  be 
imagined  that  the  assembly  of  that  day  "could  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  combining  with  the  avails  of  the  fund,  after  it  should  have 
attained  some  growth,  a  school  tax  to  be  levied  on  the  assessments 
of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  citizens." 

It  was  estimated  that  a  sufficient  school  tax  would  amount  to 
$80,000,  "a  larger  sum  than  the  aggregate  of  the  coimty  rates  and 
levies,  poor  and  road  taxes,  raised  in  the  State.  This  would  be 
almost  exclusively  paid  by  the  holders  of  real  property,  who  being 
saddled  with  so  enormous  a  tax,  in  addition  to  their  present  unequal 
burdens,  would  be  grievously  oppressed."^  There  follows  a  curious 
argument  against  the  imposition  of  such  a  school  tax,  for  it  would 
be  "peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  proprietors  of  great  freehold  estates." 
In  conclusion,  the  committee  thought  that  the  school  fund,  "being 
the  only  resource  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed  for  founding  new 
schools  and  meliorating  the  condition  of  those  now  estabUshed," 
ought  to  be  "kindly  and  carefully  fostered"  and  that  after  eight 
years  it  might  have  so  accumulated  as  to  make  it  possible  to  put  the 
schools  "into  active  and  useful  operation."' 

The  arguments  of  this  committee  have  been  quoted  so  extensively 
for  two  purposes:  (1)  To  show  how  far  the  people  of  Delaware  still 
were  in  1824  from  recognizing  universal  taxation  as  the  basal  prin- 
ciple of  public  education;  and  (2)  to  explain  the  provisions  and 
crudities,  the  looseness  and  weakness  of  the  school  law  of  1829,  for 

1  These  (reeholders  paid  tax  on  rental  values  only.  *  H.  J.,  1824,  pp.  136-131. 
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in  seeking  to  secure  some  result  Judge  Hall,  when  drawing  that  bill, 
had  to  keep  himself  within  such  bounds  as  would  pass  the  assembly 
and  be,  to  some  extent  at  least,  agreeable  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

This  report  seems  to  represent  the  end  of  the  school-fund  period 
of  agitation  for  public  education.  There  is  little  in  Gov.  Paynter's 
messages  in  1826  and  1827  on  the  subject,  and  this  little  deals  rather 
with  home  training  and  moral  education  than  with  ''the  mere  acqui- 
sition of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  and  of  foreign  and  dead  languages"  for  which  the  governor 
seems  to  have  had  a  most  sovereign  contempt.^ 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  school-fund  period  extended  from  1796 
to  1829,  just  a  generation.  The  fund  was  based  on  slight,  but  cer- 
tain, sources  of  income.  It  began  with  nothiug.  In  1829  it  had 
accumulated  stocks  worth  in  the  market  more  than  $158,000,  although 
there  had  not  been  until  1829  any  increase  in  the  assessed  valuation 
of  State  property.  It  appears  that  the  fund  was  carefully  and 
honestly  administered,  and  while  imder  supplementary  laws  it  was 
constantly  drawn  on  for  money  with  which  to  pay  the  judicial  officers 
of  the  State  and  even  the  governor,  it  would  appear  that  these  sums 
were  r^ularly,  systematically,  and  honestly  repaid,  but  the  admin- 
istration of  this  fund  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  on  a  character 
essentially  different  from  that  in  other  States,  for  the  financial 
administration  of  the  fund  came  to  be  an  end  in  itself  and  the  schools 
disappear  largely  from  view. 

This  becomes  distinctly  visible  when  we  come  to  consider  the  sums 
paid  out  of  the  fund  for  schools  and  the  sums  invested  for  the  fund 
in  bank  stocks.  Under  the  act  of  1817  each  of  the  coimties  was 
allowed  $1,000  per  year  for  poor  children.  All  the  siuns  allowed  were 
not  paid  over  to  the  counties  and  all  that  was  paid  over  was  not 
expended,  but  a  part  covered  back  into  the  fund.  From  1817  and 
1818  the  sums  paid  to  the  counties  or  to  teachers  for  teaching  poor 
children  never  amounted  to  as  much  as  $1,000  per  year  until  1828-29, 
when  it  was  $1,115.93,  and  this,  too,  although  most  of  the  time  the 
annual  income  from  marriage  and  tavern  licenses  and  from  bank 
stocks  varied  in  amount  from  $2,131  in  1823  to  $10,550  in  1826. 
And  this  failure  to  spend  seems  to  have  been  due  as  much  to  the 
indifference  to  schools  as  to  the  usual  desire  to  increase  the  fund. 
In  1827  no  more  than  $432.89  was  credited  as  expended  for  schools, 
and  of  this  sum  $160  was  paid  for  Simday  schools.  The  law  of  1821 
provided  that  the  funds  paid  to  Sunday  schools  should  be  raised  by 
a  general  tax,  as  were  other  taxes.  It  is  not  clear  how  the  $124  paid 
out  in  1822  for  Sunday  schools  and  the  $189  paid  out  in  1823  for  the 
same  purpose  were  raised. 

The  total  effect  of  the  efforts  from  1817  to  1821  to  establish  schools 
was  either  nil  or  bad.     No  workable  scheme  of  education  was  evolved ; 


<  See  H.  J.,  1836,  p.  12,  and  same  1827,  p.  20. 
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no  schools  were  permanently  established;  the  spirit  of  educational 
endeavor  was  not  brought  into  the  State  nor  induced  to  make  it  an 
abiding  place;  little  or  no  interest  in  education  was  awakened  among 
the  masses;  no  friends  for  the  system  were  raised  up,  and  the  delib- 
erate declaration  that  the  income  of  the  fimd  was  for  the  teaching 
of  paupers,  deliberately  and  distinctly  so  declared,  divided  the  popu- 
lation into  the  rich  and  the  poor,  emphasized  and  exaggerated  social 
distinctions,  aroused  a  spirit  of  independence  which  would  have  none 
of  the  education  thus  offered,  and  so  made  the  whole  attempt  a 
dismal  failure.  During  these  dark  years,  when  public  school  educa- 
tion was  at  its  nadir  in  the  State,  the  better  sjrstem  had  apparently 
but  one  friend.  His  efforts  for  better  things  have  been  noticed 
already  in  connection  with  the  messages  of  the  governors  in  1822 
and  1824,  and  in  1829  his  ideas  were  finally  crystallized  into  law. 
This  friend  of  real  public  school  education  was  Willard  Hall,  whose 
work  will  be  considered  with  some  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 

V.  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OP  THE  SCHOOL  FUND.      • 

All  that  had  been  really  accomplished  before  1829  may  be  given 
statistically  in  the  following  presentation  of  the  fortunes  of  the  school 
fund,  1796-1829: 

Statement  of  Delaware  school  Jund^  1796-1829, 


Year. 

Authority  for  state- 
ment. 

Annual 

receipts, 

including 

dividends 

and 
excluding 
balances. 

Paid  for 
public 

scnocds. 

Paid 

for 

Sunday 

schools. 

Estimated 

value  of 

bank  stock 

belooging 

to 

school 

fund. 

Tax  vafaia- 

tioo 
(hundreds 
omitted). 

1796-07 H.  J.  ITM.  43-43 

$3,623.63 
1,361.00 
2,436.54 
1,802.00 
672.00 
3,290.82 
2,284.00 
1,787.00 
3,674.09 
1,792.00 
2,993.00 
2,174.00 
5,462.95 
4,369.65 

$3,523.53 

1798 

1799 

1800 

H.J.  1799,21 

H.  J.  1800,  21-22 

H.J.  1801,24-25 

1 

$8,857,000 

1 

8.837.000 

1801 

H.J.  1802,14 

8,502,000 
8,651,000 
8,819,000 

1802 

H.J.  1803.  lA 

1803 H.  J.  1804' 2^-21 

1804 

1805 

H.J.  1805,  14 

8,592,000 

H.J.  1806.16-17 

22,368.56 

8,709,000 

1806 !  H.  J.  Isbi'.S-A 

8,792,000 

1807 

H.J.  1808,22 

8.293.000 

1808 

H.J.  1809,18 

'  "33,350. *6i" 
39,480.72 
46,403.98 
58,893.37} 

57^912.86} 

68,458.20 

75,213.84 

82,714.22 

91,163.70 

99,131.88 

91,766.27 

86,678.63 

94,102.82^ 

114,689.78{ 

119,788.84 

120,983.184 

121,922.7^ 

121,264.07 

123,768.28 

144,721.09 

151,643.42 

158,160.16 

8,297,000 

1809 

U.  J.  1810.  35-36 

A.  R.  1810,  32 

8,22S,O00 

1810 

7,991,000 

1811 

H.  J.  1812.42-3 

7.884.00 

8,009,000 

1812 

A.  H.  1812,  35-36 7,431.20 

A.  R.  1813,  41-42 '    9.100.76 

8. 041. 000 

1813 

7,936,000 

1814 

A.  R.  1814,37 

11,210.61 
7,655.20 

8,073,000 
8.029,000 

1816 

A.  R.  1815,30-31 

1816 

A.  R.  1816,32-n33 

A.  R.  1817, 36-36 

A.  R.  1818,37-39 

A.  R.  1819,  31-32 

8,568.00 

9,338.25 

10,470.66 

8.667.88 

8,611,000 

1817 

$1,260.00 

2,250.00 

260.00 

8,686,000 
8,567,000 

1818 

1819 

8,638,000 

1830 

A.  R.  1820,234 '    7'.M7-25A 

8,696,000 

1821 

A.R.  1821,252 

A.  R.  1822,  243-7 

A.R.  1823,201-2 

A.  R.  1824,  282-3 

A.  R.  1825,  275-9 

A.  R.  1826,  246-9 

A.  R.  1829,245-7 

A.  R.  1829,  278-9 

A.  R.  1830, 143-5 

8,081.94 
8,186.60 
2,131.00 
8,761.87 
7,345.00 

10,442.02 
9,321.34 
7,027.76 

10,651.48 

8,726,000 
8,816,00D 

1822 

880.22) 
376.99 

t$i24.66 

U89.00 

1823 

8.851.0QD 

1824 

8,924,000 

1825 

380.76 
367.03 
272.89 

8.646,000 

1826 

8,755.000 

1827 

s 160.00 
M14.92 
»  357. 32 

8,773,000 

1828 

13,115.718 

1829 

1,116.93 

13,262,000 

1  It  is  not  clear  whether  these  sums  were  paid  from  the  school  fund;  apparenUv  they  wore  not. 
i  Charged  as  coming  from  the  school  fund^  but  under  New  Castle  and  enissex  Counties  there  is  reported 
a  total  or  $206.49,  which  was  apparently  paid  out  of  county  funds. 
*  Apparently  paid  out  of  local  funds. 
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The  investmeats  and  amount  of  the  school  fund  in  1829  were  as 
follows,  as  taken  from  the  auditor's  report  for  1829:  ^ 

2,439  shares  stock  in  Farmers'  Bank,  full  paid  in,  at  $50  per  share $121, 950. 00 

Estimated  value,  at  $45  per  share $109,755.00  109,755.00 

37  shares  in  Bank  of  Delaware,  at  $310  per  share 11, 470. 00  11, 470.  OQ 

44  shares  in  United  States  Bank,  at  $123.25  per  share. . .  5, 423.  00 
20  shares  in  United  States  Bank,  at  $122.87  per  share. .  2, 457.  50 
1  share  in  United  States  Bank,  at  1123  per  share 123. 00 

65  in  all,  estimated  at 8, 003. 00 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  stock,  cost 21, 260. 00  21, 250. 00 

Balance  cash  on  hand 6, 682. 16 

Cost  price 162,673.50        

Market  value 168,160.15 

1  Appendix  to  H.  J.  1830,  p.  144.    These  totals  will  be  found  not  to  foot  up  oorreotly,  bat  tbey  are  copied 
as  gfwn  in  the  aaditorli  report. 
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Chapter  III. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


I.  WILLARD  HALL. 

There  came  to  Delaware  in  1803  a  man  who  through  a  devotion 
of  50  years  to  the  cause  of  education  won  for  himself  in  that  State 
the  loving  title  of  father  of  the  public  schools.  This  man  was  Willard 
Hall  (1780-1875),  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a  Harvard  graduate  in 
the  class  of  1799,  a  lawyer  by  profession.  He  served  as  secretary  of 
state  of  Delaware  1811-1814;  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1816  and 
1818^  and  was  again  secretary  of  state  in  1821.  In  1822  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  senate,  where  his  influence  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tion was  already  beginning  to  be  manifest.  As  has  been  shown  in 
an  earlier  chapter,  he  was  the  responsible  person  behind  the  educa- 
tional recommendations  contained  in  Gov.  Collins's  message  of  that 
year,  and  from  that  time  on  there  was  no  let-up  in  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  schools.  In  May,  1823,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Monroe  judge  of  the  Federal  District  Court  of  Delaware,  a  position 
which  he  filled  with  fidelity  for  48  years.  His  elevation  to  the  bench 
brought  Judge  Hall  relief  from  the  harassing  details  of  his  profession 
and  gave  him  much  leisure  for  maturing  and  developing  those  larger 
plans  of  usefulness  upon  which  he  had  already  begun  to  meditate, 
and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  these  unoflicial  and  purely  voluntary 
services,  though  less  conspicuous,  were  not  more  valuable  and  fai^ 
reaching  in  their  influence  than  his  judicial  duties. 

Of  his  interest  in  the  schools  of  the  State  his  biographer  says :  ^ 

It  is  very  far  from  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  services  of  Judge  EEall  to  the  cause 
of  popular  education  in  this  State  to  r^;ard  him  only  as  the  foimder  or  oiganizer  of 
the  school  system.  That  was  but  the  commencement  of  his  labors.  Not  content 
only  to  frame  and  inaugurate  the  system,  he  watched  its  operations  with  ceaseless 
vigilance,  encouraging  effort,  conciliating  honest  dissent,  shaming  selfish  cavils  and 
narrow  prejudices,  studying  to  the  utmost  detail  the  practical  working  of  the  system, 
seeking  legislation  to  remedy  its  defects  and  to  improve  its  efficiency.  He  was  the 
ever-ready  adviser  of  school  commissioners  and  teachers,  even  in  the  selection  of 
school  books  and  the  adoption  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction.  His  care  of  the 
schools  was  paternal.  The  father  of  a  family  does  not  with  more  solicitude  and  watch- 
fulness provide  for  the  education  of  his  children.  In  New  Castle  Coimty,  where  his 
personal  influence  was  more  direct  and  operative,  he  organized  an  annual  school  con- 
vention,  in  which  delegates  from  the  districts  met  and  discussed  the  interests  of  the 

*■  For  B  sketch  of  Jadge  HaU's  lite,  see  the  memoiial  addiew  dsliiered  by  Hon.  Daniel  IL  Bates  before 
the  Delaware  Ulstortcal  Society  in  1S76.    (WUmliigton,  1S79.) 
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schools,  and  reports  were  made  of  their  progress.  These  reports  he  examined  in  their 
minutest  details,  classified  their  results,  and  published  them  in  pamphlet  form  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  and  with  lids  own  observations  upon  the  then  pres- 
ent condition  and  necessitiee  of  the  schools.  These  pamphlets  he  took  means  to  cir- 
culate in  all  the  districts  from  year  to  year,  as  a  means  of  diffusing  information  and 
quickening  interest  in  the  subject.  The  office  of  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
for  New  Castle  County,  which  during  all  these  years  he  held  under  a  commission  of 
the  governor,  was  hardly  more  than  an  honorary  appointment,  being  without  emolu- 
ment or  any  defined  duties.  It  was  not  needful  either  to  quicken  his  interest  in  the 
schools  or  to  add  to  the  weight  of  his  personal  influence  on  all  questions  touching 
their  welfare.  . 

It  will  be  found  on  examination  that  the  praise  quoted  above, 
although  often  extravagant  and  inaccurate  and  without  an  intimate 
Imowledge  of  what  public  education  really  stands  for,  as  will  be 
clearly  evident  to  one  who  studies  this  biography  in  the  hght  of  the 
public-school  development  from  1829  to  1861,  can  hardly  be  called 
either  excessive  or  imdeserved.  This  is  because  Judge  Hall,  al- 
though conservative  and  steadily  advocating  an  idea  in  school  admin- 
istration which  has  long  since  been  shown  to  be  unworkable,  was 
the  one  man  in  Delaware  who  kept  the  public-school  idea  constantly 
before  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  so  made  the  evolution  of  a  better 
system  possible. 

Of  Judge  Hall's  share  in  securing  the  school  law  of  1829  Mr.  Bates 
says  further  in  his  memorial  address  (p.  33): 

In  1S22  Judge  Hall  became  again  the  secretary  of  state.  *  *  *  The  secretary 
then  took  up  the  interests  of  popular  education  in  this  State  with  a  grasp  which 
relaxed  only  after  50  years  of  labor  and  imder  the  infirmities  of  great  age.  It  became^ 
thenceforth,  truly  his  life  work.  He  matured,  and  the  governor,  by  message  to  the 
general  assembly,  presented,  and  with  great  force  of  reasoning  recommended,  what  in 
principle  and  outline  became,  and  still  remains  [written  in  1876],  the  school  system 
of  this  State.  The  scheme  proposed  the  division  of  the  counties  into  school  districts, 
with  legal  authority  in  the  qualified  voters  of  each  to  establish  and  maintain  free 
schools;  each  district  to  receive  a  fair  distributive  share  of  the  income  of  the  school 
fund,  upon  the  condition  of  its  raising,  additionally,  a  sum  adequate,  with  the  divi- 
dend from  the  school  fund,  to  maintain  a  school.  The  scheme,  as  explained  and 
enforced  by  the  governor's  message,  so  far  harmonized  conflicting  opinions  as  to  prom- 
ise a  practical  solution  of  the  long-vexed  question,  how  to  make  the  school  fund  avail- 
able; and  so,  at  a  subsequent  session  of  the  legislature,  Judge  Hall  was  requested  to 
mature  the  plan  in  further  detail  and  to  embody  it  in  a  statute.  The  result  was  the 
school  law  of  1829.  Since  that  time  the  system  has  been,  of  course,  revised,  modified 
in  details,  adjusted  in  some  points  to  the  results  of  experience;  and,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
its  efficiency  has  been  much  improved  by  the  act  of  the  last  general  assembly  [that 
of  1875],  providing  for  a  State  superintendent  and  board  of  control,  with  power  to 
supervise  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  qualification 
of  teachers.  But  in  its  essential  principles  and  general  framework  the  system  of 
1 829,  devised  by  Judge  Hall,  remains,  after  a  trial  of  now  half  a  century,  well  approved 
by  experience  and  by  the  public  judgment. 

From  this  address  it  appears  that  the  main  idea  in  Got.  Ck>llins's 
proposed  scheme  of  1822-^a  cooperation  of  the  community  and  the 
State  in  the  organization  of  the  school — was  Hall's  idea.     Indeed, 
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he  actually  drew  up  at  that  time  a  general  law  for  the  encouragement 
of  free  schools.  This  plan  met  with  the  approval  of  the  governor, 
but  failed  of  enactment  into  law  for  he  was  ahead  of  the  legislature 
and  must  abide  his  time.  The  State  was  coming  slowly  to  realize, 
however,  that  the  idea  contained  in  the  laws  of  1817,  1818,  and  1821 
was  a  failure,  and  that  the  school  system  would  have  to  be  redrawn 
on  a  broader  and  more  hberal  basis.  As  this  failure  became  more 
and  more  apparent,  the  demand  for  a  better  act  became  more  in- 
sistent, and  in  1829  the  proposals  of  Judge  Hall  received  the  sanction 
of  the  assembly.  .This  brings  the  subject  chronologically  down  to 
an  examination  of  the  educational  act  of  1829. 

n.  THE   FREE.SCHOOL   ACT  OF  1829  AND  ITS  LATER  AMENDMENTS, 

183&-1860. 

In  his  message  to  the  assembly  in  1829,  Gov.  Charles  Polk  intro- 
duces the  subject  of  education  by  saying: 

To  the  diffusion  of  intelligenco  through  the  medium  of  common  schools  all  profess 
to  be  friendly;  s^nd  the  subject  has  so  long  furnished  a  standing  theme  of  speculation 
among  us  that  it  has  lost  the  interest  of  novelty,  yielding  little  but  trite  observations 
to  the  truth  of  which  every  one  gives  a  ready  assent,  yet  it  can  not  be  said  that  we  have 
ever  realized  the  benefit  of  a  single  practical  effort  to  establish  a  general  system  of 
education  throughout  the  State. 

Gov.  Polk  then  enters  into  an  estimate  of  the  yearly  value  of  the 
income  from  the  school  fund  and  shows  that  this  income  was  insuf- 
ficient to  support  a  school  system,  for  it  never  entered  "into  the 
imagination  of  those  who  established  it"  that  the  fund — 

would  ever  accomplish  that  design  without  the  subsidiary  efforts  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  might  be  distributed.  *  *  *  Donations  and  bequests  to  the  State  appear 
to  have  been  anticipated  by  the  framers  of  the  act.  and  in  this  they  have  been  disap- 
pointed. *  *  *  Any  plan  that  can  be  devised  by  which  the  business  of  improving 
the  education  and  morals  of  our  people  shall  be  reduced  to  a  permanent  system  through- 
out the  State  w  III  be  a  public  blessing.  We  have  been  so  long  without  any  that  some 
who  were  once  advocates  of  the  appropriation  of  the  fund  for  the  establishment  of 
schools,  in  despair  of  ever  arriving  at  a  succeosful  system,  have  been  willing  to  divert 
it  from  its  legitimate  purpose.* 

The  committee  to  whom  the  educational  sections  of  the  governor's 
message  were  referred  floundered  worse  than  the  governor  himself; 
they  asked  for  more  time  and  that  they  be  instructed  to  invite  Judge 
Hall  to  draw  up  a  bill.'  They  were  against  schools  that  were  free 
to  all  in  the  modem  sense,  because  "that  which  costs  us  nothing  we 
esteem  lightly;  this  is  a  law  of  our  nature  foimded  in  wisdom." 
Another  argmnent  against  such  a  system  was  the  failure  iinder  the 
acts  of  1817,  1818,  and  1821.    Says  the  author  of  the  report: 

I  had  conversation  with  two  of  the  trustees,  to  whom,  when  in  former  years  appro- 
priations were  made  of  part  of  the  income  of  this  fund,  money  was  committed  to  pro- 

1 H.  J.,  18»,  pp.  8-10.  I H.  J.;  1820,  p.  40. 
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vide  schools  for  poor  children;  and  the  information  of  both  was,  that  they  provided  the 
schools,  but  that  they  could  not  persuade  the  children  to  attend.  One  (and  he  was  a 
respectable  man)  informed  me  that  he  went  round  to  the  parents;  but  they  appeared 
indifferent  to  the  matter.  There  must  therefore  be  some  system  differing  from  one  of 
entire  gratuity. 

And  on  the  writer  of  that  report  it  never  once  dawned  that  this 
indifference  was  not  due  to  the  gratuity  itself,  but  to  the  way  it  was 
given;  not  that  schools  were  free,  but  that  those  who  accepted  their 
privileges  should  take  at  the  same  time  the  brand  of  pauperism.  To 
the  sturdy,  defiant,  imbending,  and  independent  manhood  of  Dela- 
ware is  alone  due  our  thanks  that  the  State  was  saved  from  the 
imposition  of  a  pauper  system  with  its  horizontal  division  of  the 
people  into  two  classes — the  upper  class  who  could  educate  them- 
selves and  the  paupers  who  were  to  be  educated  by  the  State  not 
as  a  right  but  as  a  gratxiity.  No  wonder  the  committee  could  truth- 
fully say  in  their  report  that  "education  is  not  now  an  object  of  so 
general  attention  in  this  State  as  it  was  20  years  ago.  There  is  less 
care  for  schools."  The  agitation  and  promotion  of  the  pauper  idea 
had  done  its  perfect  work.^ 

Along  with  this  report  of  the  committee  was  presented  Judge  Hall's 
draft  of  a  bill  for  a  system  of  public  education  which  became  the  ''Act 
for  the  establishment  of  free  schools,"  of  which  a  summary  follows.* 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  law  of  1829  are  as  follows: 

The  levy  court  appointed  five  commiarioners  in  each  county  to  divide  it  into  school 
districts.  In  making  the  division  "it  shall  be  a  general  regulatlo/ki  to  form  each 
district  so  that  the  most  remote  parts  shall  be  2  miles,  or  about  that  distance,  from 
the  center,"  but  districts  comprehending  a  town  might  **be  of  such  dimensions  as 
shall  be  deemed  just,  having  respect  to  the  population."  The  commissioners  were 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  schools  in  operation,  the  number  of  scholars  taught  therein, 
the  several  sums  paid  to  the  teachers,  and  to  form  an  estimate  of  'the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  each  district  between  5  and  21  years  of  age.  The  commissioners  of  each 
county  were  to  fonn  a  board,  with  authority  to  review  theur  proceedings  as  commis- 
sioneia  and  to  alter  or  form  the  bounds  of  any  district. 

The  school  voters  in  each  district  were  privileged  to  hold  a  stated  meeting  every 
year,  on  the  second  Monday  of  October,  at  the  schoolhouse,  or  any  plaoe  designated 
by  the  levy  court,  to  elect,  by  ballot,  a  clerk  and  two  commissioners  of  the  district. 
They  ware  to  determine  in  the  same  manner  how  much  money  was  to  be  raised  ''by 
subscription  or  voluntary  contribution  "  for  procuring  or  maintaining  a  schoolhouse, 
or  for  "the  support  of  a  free  school"  in  the  district.  Every  resident  in  the  district 
having  a  right  to  vote  for  representatives  in  the  general  assembly  was  also  a  school 
voter  of  said  district.'    Occasional  meetings  might  also  be  held. 

Duties  of  the  district  clerk  and  Gommissioneis:  (1)  To  determine  a  situation  and 
erect  a  school  building  thereon;  (2)  to  keep  the  building  in  good  repair;  (3)  to  provide 
a  8cho(d  for  as  loiog  a  time  as  the  funds  would  admit;  (4)  to  receive  all  moneys  and 
apply  the  same;  (5)  to  employ  teachers;  (6)  to  do  all  acts  requisite  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  school. 

>H.  J.,1829,pp.  12^12S. 

*  Laws  of  Delaware,  1820,  pp.  184*197.    See  also  a  discussion  on  the  bUl in  H.  J.,  182i,  pp.  179-175. 

*  TlMoonunitlee  wsneleoted  S>r  one  yew  nutain  1887  their  tenn  was  extended  to  tirree  yeata 
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They  w&e  to  employ  as  a  teacher  no  person  whom  they  did  not  have  just  groundB 
to  believe  to  be  of  good  moral  character  and  well  qualified  to  teach  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  English  grammar,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  the 
committee  might  deem  necessary  to  be  taught  in  the  district.  They  might  employ 
a  female  teacher  (in  respect  to  whom  the  qualification  of  reading  and  writing  might 
be  sufficient)  in  the  summer  months  or  other  parts  of  the  year  when  small  childreii 
could  attend  school  and  others  were  ^igaged  in  the  common  occupations  of  the 
country.    They  might  dismiss  a  teacher. 

The  clear  income  of  the  school  fund  thereafter  to  accrue  was  to  be  apportioned 
and  appropriated  among  the  three  counties,  one-third  to  each.  One  of  these  equal 
parts  was  then  to  be  divided  **  among  the  school  districts  in  such  county,  to  each  an 
equal  share. "  Each  district,  however,  should  have  from  the  school  fuikl  an  amount 
equal  to  that  resolved  to  be  raised  by  the  voters,  and  no  greater.  The  auditor  was  to 
settle  the  accounts  of  the  schooil  committees,  who  were  to  appear  before  him  when- 
ever he  attended  "in  their  county  to  settle  the  account  of  the  county  treasurer,'' 
and  failure  to  meet  their  part  of  the  ^ireement  meant  forfeiture  of  their  claims  to  a 
part  of  the  funds  for  the  next  year. 

Each  school  was  to  be  opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  and  to  continue 
as  long  as  funds  permitted.  It  was  free  to  all  white  children.  The  school  coounittee 
was  to  make  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  school  and  was  to  "  provide  for  the 
expulsion  of  a  scholar  for  obstinate  misbehavior. " 

Each  school  was  made  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  school  district  No.  — ,  with 
the  usual  corporate  powen. 

The  governor  was  directed  to  appoint,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  March,  a 
superintendent  of  free  schools  in  each  county  for  one  year.  The  duties  of  the  super- 
intendent were  :  (1)  To  correspond  with  all  persons  interested  in  the  execution  of 
the  act;  (2)  to  aid  in  aU  matters  connected  with  its  execution;  (3)  to  supply  school 
districts  with  proper  forms  and  to  advise  them  in  respect  to  their  pcoceediogp;  (4) 
to  see  that  notice  be  given  of  division  of  districts;  (5)  to  collect  information  and  report 
to  the  general  assonbly.  For  his  services  he  was  to  receive  no  compensation  but 
the  payment  of  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  periormance  of  his  duties.  The  earlier 
laws  on  the  subject  were  repealed. 

Judge  Hall  seemed  himself  evidently  much  pleased  with  the  law. 
His  estimate  of  it  is  quoted  by  Powell  (p.  144): 

The  school  system  under  these  laws  is  simple  and  plain.  It  forms  school  districts, 
appoints  and  regulates  the  meeting  of  the  school  voters  in  these 'districts,  and  oommitB 
to  these  voters  in  these  meetings  the  whole  power  over  the  subject  of  common  ediods 
for  their  districts.  Every  school  district  is  a  r^ublican  community  for  the  qiedal 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  interests  of  popular  education  within  its  bounds.  It 
depends  upon  the  school  voters  whether  ttie  children  of  the  district  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  a  school  and  what  kind  of  a  school  they  shall  have. 

The  import  of  the  law  appears  in  another  quotation  from  Judge 
Hall: 

The  design  of  the  system  is  not  to  make  schools  by  its  opeiation,  but  to  enable  and 
Invite  the  people  to  make  sdiools  by  their  own  agency. 

The  term  "free"  was  applied  to  the  school  law  to  indicate  two  facts:  First,  that 
the  people  were  left  free  to  choose  the  length  of  time  their  schools  should  be  in  oper- 
ation during  any  one  year,  and  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the 
support  of  the  same  ^us  placing  upon  the  people  themselves,  voting  in  the  school 
meetingi,  the  power  and  lespoDaibility  of  determining  whether  they  would  have  a 
good  sdioolf  an  inferior  one,  or  no  sdiool;  Bscond,  making  the  title  akow  that  the 
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flchools  in  the  State  were  free  for  every  white  child  to  attend  without  reference  to  any 
money  having  been  paid  by  its  lather  or  guardian.^  , 

The  free  school  law  of  1829  was  soon  subjected  to  numerous 
amendments.  These  began  in  1830  and  were  followed  by  others  in 
1832,  1833,  1835,  and  1837,  but  all  after  those  of  1830  were  of  rela- 
tively slight  importance.  Those  for  1830  were  of  great  significance, 
for  they  gave  to  the  school  districts  the  authority  to  raise  by  local 
taxation  such  part  of  the  required  supplement  to  the  school  fund 
as  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  district  might  deem  proper.' 
It  provided  also  that  any  district  which  raised  one-half  of  the  dis- 
tributive share  to  which  it  was  entitled  from  the  school  fund  should 
be  allowed  to  draw  the  whole  of  the  share  due  from  the  fund.  This 
amendment  cut  the  requirement  set  up  by  the  act  of  1829  in  half. 
It  also  extended  the  time  limit  within  which  certain  things  could 
be  done;  neglect  of  the  levy  court  to  perform  certain  duties  was  not 
to  count  against  the  district;  the  number  of  commissioners  was 
changed;  and  balances  were  made  available  for  three  y^ars  instead 
of  going  back  into  the  county  treasury  at  the  end  of  each  year.  It 
was  also  made  the  duty  of  the  school  conunittee  of  the  school  district 
^  *  to  make  an  assessment  list  for  their  respective  district. ''  The  assess- 
ment lists  were  to  consist — 

of  the  rates  of  penona  of  all  the  white  male  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  the  age  of 
21  yean  or  upward,  of  the  valuations  of  the  personal  property  of  all  the  white  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district,  and  of  the  clear  rental  value*  of  all  the  real  estate  within  the  dis- 
trict. 

No  tax  was  to  be  levied,  however,  without  the  express  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  taxpayers,  and  in  no  case  was  more  than  $300  to 
be  raised  in  any  district.* 

There  was  at  once  uncertainty  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of 
this  amendment.  To  the  assembly  of  1832  Judge  Hall  addressed  a 
communication  as  superintendent  of  New  Castle  Coimty  in  which, 
after  praising  extravagantly  the  democracy  of  the  law  of  1830,  he 
asks  that  it  be  amended  to  the  extent  of  providing  clearly  that  the 
matter  of  district  school  taxation  should  be  settled  by  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  at  the  designated  election  instead  of  requiring  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  of  the  school  district.  * 


1  Groves,  J.  H.:  History  of  Free  Schools  of  Delaware,  in  An.  Kep.  Supt.  Free  Schools  of  Del.,  for  1880; 
also  quoted  by  Powell,  p.  144.  These  qnotatlons  seem  to  be  from  an  address  by  Judge  Hall  Issued  for  circa- 
lation  among  the  people  of  the  State  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1829.  (See  Kep.  Com'r  Educ.,  1871, 
p.  100.) 

'  In  a  private  letter  written  by  Wlllard  Hall  In  June,  1843,  to  Henry  Barnard  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education  It  is  said:  "  About  1810  a  law  was  drafted  for  establishing  a  system  of  common  schools 
in  the  State,  raising  5f  taxation  what  should  be  required  over  the  supply  from  the  school  fund.  The  draft 
wu  published  by  order  of  the  legislature  for  the  information  of  the  people;  it  was  abandoned."  This  may 
explain  why  the  idea  of  taxation  was  left  out  of  the  act  of  1829.  Indeed,  in  this  same  letter  Judge  Hall  says 
that  "the  power  of  tamition  was  stricken  out.  '* 

'  It  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  consider  the  objections  to  the  proposed  school  law,  made  by  the 
legislative  committee  in  behalf  of  the  landowners  in  1824.  See  ante,  p.  82.  This  *<  clear  rental  value  "  was 
not  itattlly  repealed  til]  1917. 

*  Laws  of  Delaware,  1830^  cb.  21,  pp.  21-24. 

'  See  his  report  in  8.  J.,  1882,  pp.  81-^7. 
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In  1832  also  certain  school  committees  were  given  more  time  in 
which  to  settle  their  accounts  and  the  penalty  for  neglect  was  sus- 
pended.^ In  1833  there  was  a  redistribution  of  the  clear  income  of 
the  school  fund  '*  according  to  the  aggregate  number  of  white  popu- 
lation, respectively,"  '  and  the  shares  thus  received  in  the  counties 
were  to  be  divided  ''among  the  several  districts  thereof,  share  and 
share  alike.'*  *  By  another  act  two  or  more  districts  were  permitted 
to  unite  and  support  a  free  school  for  the  common  benefit.* 

In  1837  two  acts  of  importance  were  passed.  One  of  these  admitted 
women  to  the  schools  as  teachers  on  the  same  terms  as  men,*  while 
the  other  shows  clearly  how  the  educational  wind  was  blowing  in 
Delaware.  Under  the  act  of  1829  each  of  the  local  districts  had  been 
required  to  raise  a  siun  equal  to  that  to  which  it  was  entitled  from 
the  school  fund;  the  amendment  of  1830  reduced  this  requirement 
by  one-half.  The  law  of  1837  •  cut  this  total  requirement  to  the  b^- 
garly  sum  of  $25  per  district,  and  Judge  Hall  tells  us  that  this  was 
sometimes  raised  by  the  patrons  delivering  25  loads  of  wood  at  the 
schoolhouse  at  $1  per  load,  while  some  of  the  more  enterprising  dis- 
tricts paid  their  teacher  $50,  but  took  from  him  a  receipt Jfor  $75  and 
counted  the  difference  as  $25  ''raised." 

By  1837  the  amendments  of  most  significance  had  been  made  to 
the  law  of  1829. 

From  1837  to  1861  there  was  much  school  legislation,  but  most  of 
of  it  was  purely  local,  for  prior  to  1857  no  new  school  district  could 
be  created  without  special  sanction  of  the  general  assembly,  and  the 
laws  for  this  period  are  full  of  this  special  legislation.' 

Occasionally,  from  1851,  acts  looking  toward  the%elief  of  a  par- 
ticular situation  begin  to  appear.  Thus  in  1851  United^School  Dis- 
trict Nos.  23  and  75  in  New  Castle  County  was  allowedjto  exceed 
the  $300  hmit  fixed  by  the  act  of  1830  and  to  raise  $1,000  by  taxa- 
tion "in  the  same  manner  as  school  districts  are  authorized  by  law 
to  levy  and  raise  taxes."  In  this  case  the  principle  of^he  tax. was 
not  involved,  but  the  amount." 

In  1852  District  No.  d  of  New  Castle  County,  which  had  recently 
become  a  part  of  the  Wilmington  public  school  system,  and  one  of 
the  districts  of  Kent  Coimty,  received  similar  authority  to  raise  $500,* 

1  Laws  of  Delaware,  1832,  oh.  170,  pp.  171-73. 

•  The  earlier  distributloa  had  been  la  equal  proportion  to  the  ooonties  without  regard  to  the  aomher  of 
districts  in  each.  This  had  caused  dissaUseactloa  in  New  Castle  and  Sussex.  See  Kovemor*s  meassge  In 
8.  J.,  1832,  p.  10. 

•  Laws  of  Delaware,  1833,  ch.  244,  pp.  240-41. 

« Ibid.,  1833,  ch.  200,  pp.  277-79.    See  also  ch.  21,  acts  of  1830. 
» Laws  of  Delaware,  1837,  oh.  79,  pp.  81-2. 

•  Ibid,  ch.  138,  pp.  17»-77. 

7  See  for  example  the  Uws  of  1847,  ohs.  158, 167, 198, 212;  and  in  1849,  ohs.  297, 315, 825, 335. 851, 354, 375, 

413,  etc. 

•  Laws  of  Delaware,  1861,  oh.  48$. 

•  Laws  of  Delaware,  1862,  ohs.  038, 670;  1857,  dl.  419;  1859,  eh.  552. 
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aud  from  this  time  on  there  appears  a  tendency,  more  or  less  distinct, 
toward  allowing  the  more  progressive  districts  to  thus  provide  for 
their  wants  over  and  above  the  bare  necessities.  An  act  of  1857  pro- 
vided also  that  new  districts  might  be  created  by  action  of  the  levy 
court  of  the  county,  the  only  limitation  on  their  power  being  appar- 
ently the  requirement  that  the  new  district  should  contain  at  least 
35  children  over  5.  When  created  the  new  district  became  under  the 
force  of  the  same  act  an  equal  participant  with  the  older  districts, 
whether  "original  or  subdivided,"  in  the  benefits  of  the  school  fund 
of  the  county.^  But  this  provision  for  local  action  did  not  put  a 
period  to  the  creation  of  school  districts  by  special  legislation,'  and 
there  is  little  in  the  laws  of  more  than  local  educational  significance 
from  theactsof  1829, 1830,  and  1837until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1861. 
That  there  were  some  good  provisions  in  the  original  law  of  1829 
does  not  admit  of  doubt;  that  it  was  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
earlier  attempts  of  1817,  1818,  and  1821  is  evident,  for  it  abandoned 
whole-heartedly  and  forever  the  idea  that  public  education  was  to 
be  a  pauper  affair.  Had  Judge  Hall  accomplished  nothing  else  edu- 
cational in  character,  he  would  still  deserve  gratitude  for  wiping  those 
disgraceful  acts  from  the  statute  books  of  the  State  and  erasing  them 
from  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  law  of  1829  swept  the  table  clean 
of  the  trash  that  had  littered  it  and  healed  the  sore  which  was  injur- 
ing the  cause  of  education,  but  when  the  turn  is  made  from  the  nega- 
tive to  the  positive  features  of  the  act  there  is  less  to  be  said  in  its 
favor.  True,  it  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  when  compared  with 
the  laws  that  it  superseded,  but  it  stood  for  little  actual  progress  in 
itself.  It  declared  all  the  schools  to  be  free  to  all  white  children;  it 
provided  for  county  superintendents  of  education,  but  without  salary, 
and  for  a  community  of  interests  between  the  school  district  and  the 
local  school  fimd;  it  made  aid  from  the  fund  depend  on  self-help— 
they  were  to  receive  as  much  as  they  gave — ^but  it  left  them  free  to 
give  or  not  to  give,  to  have  a  good  school,  a  poor  school,  or  no  school 
at  all,  and  to  this  failure  no  penalty  was  attached  save  the  loss  of 
their  share  of  the  fund  and  their  own  increasing  ignorance.  For  one 
of  these  penalties  unfortunately  they  did  not  care,  and  the  other 
they  could  not  realize.  Under  this  law  no  tax  was  levied  by  the 
State  nor  by  any  smaller  unit  except  the  school  district;- no  require- 
ment was  placed  by  the  State  nor  by  any  smaller  unit  on  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  The  law  was  simply  permissive  and  only  pointed 
out  how  each  district  might  become  a  partaker  of  the  common  fund. 
Under  a  strong,  intelligent,  aggressive,  and  enthusiastic  county 
superintendent  much  might  be  accomplished.  Without  such  a 
leader  little  need  be  expected. 

» Ltws  of  Delaware,  1867,  di.  442.   Tbe  lequirament  oT  35  popili  in  tb«  district  was  a  general  ooe  ^>pa- 
mtlj  and  wee  nuwedlram  year  to  year.   See,forinstiDoe,eh.906^panedMar.  18, 1868. 
*  lUd.,  1887,  cha.  408, 487, 470, 474;  18S0,  chs.  683, 685, 694, 808. 
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This  is  exactly  what  happened.  The  history  of  public  school 
education  in  Delaware  for  the  next  30  years  is  mainly  the  history  of 
effort  to  arouse  interest  in  the  local  school  districts,  to  provide  enough 
local  fundS;  first  by  subscription  and  contribution  and  later  by 
taxation  also  (permitted  in  1830)  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
securing  their  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  school  fund.  This 
effort  generally  developed  into  a  struggle  to  secure  a  tax  or  to  retain 
the  tax  already  secured;  it  was  renewed  annually  and  with  varying 
fortune,  except  that  the  invariable  result  was  that  when  the  tax 
question  was  annually  settled  Uttle  energy  remained  for  school 
administration,  and  the  schools  were  left  to  run  themselves  while 
their  supporters  recuperated  their  energies  in  anticipation  of  the 
next  annual  struggle  over  the  question  of  local  taxation. 

This  phase  of  public  school. education  in  Delaware  was  properly 
if  not  attractively  characterized  by  Supt.  Groves  when  he  said :  ^ 

Irresponsible  and  ignorant  voters,  together  with  men  who  had  no  direct  interest  in 
education,  labored  strenuously  year  after  year  in  the  anniial  meetings  to  vote  down 
tax,  by  so  doing  to  deprive  the  community  of  both. the  aid  of  the  State  and  assessable 
property  within  the  districts.  Even  the  poor  man,  who  represented  in  many  cases 
a  large  family  of  children,  whom  a  public  or  free  school  law  especially  benefited,  was 
found  voting  against  tax — ^voting  away  money  that  was  lawfully  placed  within  his 
reach,  which  would  give  to  his  offspring  means  for  future  support  and  happiness. 
Men  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  State  and  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion petitioned  legislature  after  legislature  to  change  this  featiu^  of  the  law. 

But  no  change  in  this  section  was  possible  until  1861. 

in.  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  OP  NEW  CASTLE  COUNTY,  183S- 
1855;  THE  GROWTH  IN  DEMAND  FOR  CENTRALIZATION. 

Perhaps  the  one  idea  which  stands  out  most  prominently  in  the 
educational  history  of  Delaware  between  1829  and  1861  is  the  reali- 
zation of  a  growing  necessity  for  greater  centralization  and  the  long- 
continued  struggle  against  the  inevitable  in  attaining  that  end.  In 
the  following  section  that  fact  comes  repeatedly  to  the  front. 

In  1830  the  governor  reported  that  school  districts  had  been  set 
off  in  Sussex  and  Kent.  Amendments  of  that  year  provided  for 
similar  action  in  New  Castle.  Coimty  superintendents  were  ap- 
pointed, but  the  office  was  an  unpaid  one.  It  required  considerable 
knowledge  of  educational  matters  and  much  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  people.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  schools  depended  entirely  on  the  personality  of  the  cpunty 
superintendent.  Without  these  extraordinary  qualifications  the 
system  was  foredoomed  to  failure. 

It  was  reported  that  in  1833  more  than  133  districts  had  been 
organized  and  were  receiving  aid  from  the  fimd.  Of  these  schools 
61  were  in  New  Castle  County ,  36  in  Kent,  and  36  in  Sussex,'  but  as 

>  History  of  tlM  FiM  Sehooli  of  Delswan,  In  An.  Rap.  Supt  Fiw  fldMols  of  Delftwan,  U80,  p*  4a 
s  Powell.  L.  P.:  iDst  of  Bd.  in  Detewan,  p.  14& 
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laws  already  quoted  would  indicate,  the  funds  available  were  not 
sufficient,  there  was  already  hostility  to  the  voting  of  taxes,  and  the 
schools  began  to  decline.  In  1835  Gov.  C.  F.  Bennett  saw  the  defects 
in  the  law  and  in  his  message  to  the  assembly  declared: 

A  system  of  education  prescribing  the  mode  is  as  necessary  to  the  succeaB  of  this, 
the  most  important  institution  of  a  free  government,  as  the  series  of  laws  by  which 
its  creation  is  authorized,  *  *  *  the  vitality  of  the  principleB  of  our  Government 
depends  upon  the  difTusion  of  knowledge.  *  *  *  The  system  of  education  there- 
fore ought  to  be  graduated  in  strict  conformity  with  this  material  characteristic. 

He  then  adverts  to  the  Prussian  system,  praises  and  commends 
some  of  its  characteristics,  and  while  declaring  that  '^as  a  system '' 
it  was  ^'entirely  unsuited  to  our  habits  and  opinions"  thought  that 
"in  many  of  its  details  it  would  be  found  applicable  to  our  situation 
and  views;  and  some  of  its  formulae  might  be  adopted  as  models 
whereon  a  portion  of  our  less  comprehensive  system  might  be 
molded."* 

The  committee  of  the  house  to  whom  this  part  of  the  message  was 
referred  made  a  long  report  in  which  they  declared  that  the  people 
had  taken  but  little  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children  and 
that  the  schools  were  retrograding  when  the  present  law  was  enacted; 
they  reviewed  the  objections  to  the  system  of  taxation  then  in  force 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  su^ested  that  some  of  these  might  be 
removed  by  changing  the  tax  value  of  land  from  the  rental  value 
basis  to  the  gross  value  basis.  Tliey  reported  127  schools  in  the  193 
districts.* 

In  this  year  also  there  was  a  proposition  to  give  to  the  school  fimd 
the  sum  of  $25,000,  being  one-fourth  of  the  sum  which  was  to  be 
raised  by  lottery  for  the  use  of  the  Delaware  State  CJoHege.* 

In  1836  comes  the  first  of  the  series  of  annual  educational  conven- 
tions held  in  and  for  New  Gastle  Coxmty  and  in  which  Judge  Hall 
was  leader  and  guiding  spirit.  The  printed  reports  of  these  con- 
ventions are  the  principal  sources  of  information  which  we  have  of 
the  progress  of  the  free  schools  in  Delaware  for  the  25  years  from  the 
passage  of  the  law  in  1829  to  the  suspension  of  the  conventions  in 
1855.  The  accounts  as  given  in  their  journals  are  incomplete,  frag- 
mentary, not  uniform,  and  do  not  cover  the  whole  State,  yet  they 
are  the  best  available  picture  of  the  educational  life  of  the  Stat'C  as  a 
whole,  as  they  show  the  needs  and  the  difficulties  of  the  system  and 
suggest  the  methods  of  thought  of  the  people. 

The  first  of  these  annual  conventions  met  in  Wilmington  on 
December  15,  1836.    Forty-eight  districts  were  represented  by  123 

»  H.  J.,  1835,  p.  10. 

«H.  J.,  1835,  pp.  65-70. 

s  S«e  Laws  of  Delaware,  1835,  ch.  962,  pp.  355^357.  Between  1836  and  1851  the  Delaware  College  lottery 
yielded  ''to  the  State"  the  sum  of  $13,206.90,  according  to  Gov.  Tharp's  message  in  1851,  but  there  is  no 
statement  of  the  part  that  went  to  schools,  if  any.    (See  H.  J.,  1851,  p.  7.) 
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delegates;  Judge  Hall  was  its  chief  promoter  aad  became  its  presi- 
dent, as  he  did  of  most  of  its  successors.  The  convention,  first  of  all, 
insisted  on  the  greater  centralization  of  power;  then  it  asked  the 
general  assembly  to  accept  the  State's  share  of  the  surplus  revenue 
and  to  apply  the  income  to  public  education.  They  appointed  a 
committee  to  wait  on  the  assembly;  and  the  act  of  February  22, 
1837,  by  which  the  larger  part  of  the  income  from  this  fund  was  made 
available  for  the  pubUc  schools,  was  the  result.^  Thus  at  its  first 
session  the  New  Castle  County  school  convention  began  to  promote 
the  cause  of  public  education,  and,  although  often  halting  and  feeble 
in  its  efforts  and  frequently  divided  in  its  councils,  continued  for  20 
years  to  make  its  contribution  to  the  educational  advance  of  the 
State. 

The  report  for  1837  shows  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  modem 
educational  meeting,  and,  while  nominally  composed  of  delegates 
from  New  Castle  County  only,  was  to  a  limited  extent  a  representa- 
tive convention  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  whole  State. 
Various  matters  of  local  and  general,  of  temporary  and  permanent, 
interest  were  discussed,  including  textbooks,  the  method  of  raising 
money  for  the  schools,  the  question  of  a  normal  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  common-school  teachers,  school  hbraries,  and  school  journals. 
A  report  on  the  uniformity  of  textbooks  declared  it  to  be  *^  a  decided 
advantage,''  and  a  uniform  series  was  recommended:  Angell's  series 
of  spelling  and  reading  books,  No.  1  to  No.  6;  Emerson's  arithmetic, 
parts  1,  2,  and  3;  Smith's  geography  and  atlas;  Smith's  grammar; 
Olney's  History  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  matter  of  taxation  the  committee  were  of  the  opiniou  that 
the  best  way  was  through  a  tax  levied  according  to  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  free-school  laws  and  collected  by  the  regular  collectors 
of  the  hundreds  and  not  by  special  collectors  as  was  then  the  fashion. 
It  was  said  in  some  districts  that  the  plan  of  taxation  was  very  un- 
popular; that  it  was  at  times  difficult  or  impossible  to  get  collectors 
to  do  the  work,  and  that  collection  then  devolved  on  the  school 
committee. 

In  1837  reports,  oral  or  written,  were  received  from  46  districts  in 
New  Castle  County.  In  3  of  these  no  school  had  been  established; 
about  one-half  of  the  others  had  been  in  operation  seven  years  or 
since  the  adoption  of  the  system;  the  other  half  were  mostly  insti- 
tuted three  or  four  years  since;  some  were  open  all  the  year,  but  the 
greater  part  from  6  to  10  months  only.  In  a  considerable  number  of 
the  districts  schoolhouses  had  been  erected.  In  33  schools  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  averaged  1,400,  the  largest  numbering  200;  in  3  or  4 

1  Banard's  Journal  of  Education  for  1866,  vol.  16,  p.  309.  No  copy  of  the  origiaal  oditloa  of  tlw  Joumal 
of  1836  has  been  aeeo.^  Ther«  was  a  reprint  issued  in  1850  in  the  form  of  a  broadside.  A  copy  of  this  reprint 
Is  in  the  Bureau  of  Bducatioo. 
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of  the  lai^est  the  sexes  were  taught  separately.  In  a  few  the  '  ^  mathe- 
matics and  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education  are 
taught.  But  in  the  greater  number,  the  rudiments  only  are  at* 
tended  to." 

In  1837  also  the  school  fund  was  increased  by  assigning  to  it  a  part 
of  the  income  from  the  surplus  revenue.  Delaware's  share  of  this 
fund  was  $286,751.49.  Of  this  sum  $265,793.83  was  uxvested  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  fund.  The  balance,  $20,957.66,  passed  into  the 
treasury.^  From  an  act  passed  February  22,  1837,  it  appears  that 
the  State  had  subscribed  for  5,000  shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Farmer's  Bank  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  It  paid  for  them  with  this 
surplus  revenue  fund.  The  interest  from  this  stock  and  the  interest 
from  the  other  money  loaned  by  the  State  (except  that  loaned  to 
Sussex  County)  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  one-third  to  each 
county.  New  Castle  was  to  use  it  for  schools,  Kent  for  schools  or  for 
any  other  purposes,  and  in  Sussex  one-third  went  for  schools  and  the 
other  two-thirds  for  the  poor.' 

At  the  meeting  held  in  1838  the  proposal  to  increase  the  school 
fund  through  the  use  of  a  lottery  was  discussed  and  condemned,  and 
Judge  Willard  Hall  made  a  long  report  against  the  establishment  of 
a  normal  school  for  the  training  of  common-school  teachers.  This 
report  is  of  particular  interest  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  very  differ- 
ent in  form^  thought,  and  content  from  the  opinion  of  to-day.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Judge  Hall  was  not  an  edu- 
cator, but  a  lawyer  and  Federal  judge.  He  begins  by  pointing  out 
that  the  pupil  was  often  prevented  from  employing  his  time  profit- 
ably by  inability  to  secure  a  suitable  teacher.  Shall  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  such  teachers  be  established?  Judge  Hall  answers, 
''No." 

The  notion  held  up  is  that  the  teacher  is  not  simply  to  learn  what  is  to  be  taught, 
but  he  is  to  learn  also  the  art  of  teaching.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  metaphysical 
affectation.  The  art  of  teaching  lies  in  the  heart.  If  a  man  sets  his  heart  upon  teach- 
ing, either  from  a  principle  of  duty  or  delight  in  the  employment,  he  will  teach  weU 
all  he  knows.  A  man  who  proceeds  upon  what  he  professes  to  be  principles  of  sci- 
ence, apart  from  this  cooperation  of  the  heart  in  communicating  ksowledge,  will  rest 
on  his  formalities;  and  the  coldness  and  barrenness  of  death  will  rest  there  with  him. 
A  man  whose  heart  glows  with  delight  in  communicatirg  irstruction  probably  will 
adopt  some  peculiar  manner,  and  his  astonishing  success  will  be  ascribed  to  his  man- 
ner. Another  with  no  heart  in  the  business  will  coldly  go  over  this  manner  and  find 
no  success.    As  we  do  not  want  children  to  be  educated  to  be  school-teachers,  but  to 

1H.J.,  Iffil,  p.7. 

>  Sm  Delaware  session  laws,  1837;. also  ch.  27,  acts  of  1839.  In  his  History  of  Federal  and  State  Aid  to 
Hicfher  Sdooatlon,  Blackmar  makes  tlie  general  statement  that  the  fund  in  Delaware  went  for  "education.'' 
The  above  seems  to  have  been  the  more  exact  division,  but  Gov.  Tharp  said  in  1851  that  according  to  the 
legislative  report  in  January,  1840,  of  the  interest  and  dividends  apportioned  "chiefly  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
■cbool  distiiets"  the  sum  of  $11,762.76  was  not  distributed  to  the  schools,  but  was  carried  to  the  treasury, 
"nor  doee  it  appear  that  this  sum  was  ever  rsstored  to  the  school  fund."  (H.  J.  1851,  pp.  7-8.)  Later  the 
food  80  tnc  leased  that  Oov.  Temple  ooold  say  in  1847  that  the  State  was  distributing  828,500  among  185 
districts  and  11,360  pupils,  or  about  12.50  to  each.    (See  S.  J.,  1847,  p.  21.) 
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be  prepared  for  any  station  or  employment  to  which  they  may  be  called,  the  coirect 
course  would  seem  to  be  to  commit  them  to  the  instruction  of  those  who  have  been 
80  educated.  To  my  mind  the  argument  appears  conclusive  against  the  need  of  any 
such  school. 

Judge  Hall  argued  that  there  were  three  additional  objections  to 
the  establishment  of  a  normal  school:  (1)  The  first  objection  arose 
out  of  what  he  considered  ''an  axiom  in  the  concerns  of  freemen, 
that  men  should  be  left  to  their  own  inclinations  and  judgments,  to 
what  they  may  deem  their  interest,  their  duty,  and  their  fitness  in 
respect  to  their  occupation";  (2)  as  soon  as  the  system  came  into 
full  operation  the  ''school-teachers,  being  educated  for  their  particu- 
lar employment,  would  form  a  body  of  men  animated  by  a  common 
spirit."  This  esprit  du  corps,  this  class  consciousness,  would  give 
them  a  fearful  power,  as  was  the  case  witii  the  Jesuits;  (3)  the  in- 
creased cost,  because  the  better  educated  the  teachers  the  more  pay 
they  could  command.^ 

He  ai^ed,  further,  that  teachers  should  not  remain  long  in  the 
profession: 

I  have  long  been  fixed  in  the  opinion  that  a  few  years  only  of  the  freshness  of  youth 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  school  teaching.  In  no  other  way  will  the  best  of  our  young 
men  become  teachers.  They  must  look  forward  to  something  better.  There  are  cases 
in  which  persons  with  particular  aptitude  to  teach  and  particular  fondness  for  teach- 
ing continue  good  teachers  till  old  age ;  but  they  are  rare.  It  is  the  result  of  my  oheer- 
vation  that  those  who  teach  long  lose  the  x>ower  of  usefulness.  Their  tempers  are 
spoiled;  they  disgust  their  scholars;  they  get  into  a  beaten  track;  they  can  make  no 
improvement.  The  fervor  and  studiousness  to  excel,  natural  to  youth  and  a  new 
employment,  being  spent,  give  place  to  the  weaxiness  of  a  dull  irksome  round. 

Judge  Hall  adds  to  his  report  some  statistics  on  the  general  edu- 
cational situation  in  Delaware: 

Illiteracy  in  Delaware  in  18S8. 


White  adults  can  read 

White  adnlts  can  not  read 

White  children,  10  to  15,  can  read 

White  children,  10  to  15.  can  not  read. 

White  children  under  10  can  read 

White  children  under  10  can  not  read. 


New 
Castle. 

Kent. 

SuffMZ. 

8,545 

5,227 

7,685 

S72 

1,578 

^'S 

1,132 

912 

1,3W 

179 

488 

1,13S 

i,oao 

337 

385 

3, 362 

3,305 

5,37» 

At  this  time,  also,  efforts  were  made  to  procure  Ubraries,  to  form 
lyceums,  and  to  circulate  educational  periodicals.  Committees  were 
appointed  to  examine  and  visit  teachers,  and  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  the  creation  of  a  board  of  examiners  in  each  hundred.  The 
main  source  of  trouble  for  the  schools,  however,  was  the  method  of 
raising  the  necessary  funds.  The  levy  of  the  tax  was  often  defeated 
at  the  poUs,  and  then  of  necessity  resort  was  had  to  private  contri- 

1  See  a  modem  artjoto  advocating  substantially  the  same  view  of  the  normal  school  in  the  Unpopular 
Review,  Janu«ry-Uarch,  1916,  V.,  64-65. 
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butions.  There  was  a  growing  conviction  that  the  only  effectual 
way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  apathy  which  was  throttling  the  system — 

would  be  the  paasage  of  a  law  making  it  obligatory  on  each  district  to  support  a  school 
for  a  specified  number  of  months  in'  the  year — and  that  by  the  tax  system — ^the  propor- 
tion and  amount  to  be  adjusted  according  to  the  present  law,  and  then  handed  over 
to  the  proper  person  to  be  collected  with  the  other  taxes  of  the  hundreds  (1839). 

Another  trouble  of  all  these  years  was  with  the  loose  organization 
of  the  school  system — if  there  can  be  said  to  have  been  any  organiza- 
tion at  this  time.  There  was  no  general  mandatory  law.  The  whole 
idea  of  public  education  was  bottomed  on  absolute  democracy. 
Every  school  district  had  the  absolute  power  of  saying  whether  it 
should  have  a  good  school,  a  poor  school,  or  no  school,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  say  them  nay.  And  yet  this  extreme  democracy  had  held 
up  before  its  eyes  the  horrors  of  the  centralized  system  of  Prussia. 
So  fearful  were  they  of  falling  into  the  ScylliEt  of  Prussian  centraUza- 
tion  that  they  actually  steered  into  the  jaws  of  the  Charybdis  of 
decentralization. 

In  1839  there  was  a  discussion,  in  particular,  of  the  ways  and 
means  to  secure  libraries  for  the  various  schools.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  the  American  School  Library,  published  in  50  volumes 
by  the  American  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Ejiowledge,  and 
costing,  together  with  a  suitable  case,  the  sum  of  $25,  be  put  into 
aU  of  the  schools.  Lyceum  lectures  for  school  communities  were 
sometimes  provided  and  occasionally  museum  facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  troublesome  question  of  the  school  tax  was  that 
of  the  supply  of  teachers.  The  number  of  well-qualified  teachers 
was  always  less  than  the  demand.  To  meet  the  deficiency,  ''rather 
than  be  without  a  school,  many  districts  have  taken  up  with  some 
strolling  inebriate,  well  educated,  perhaps,  himself,  but  without 
moral  principle  and,  of  course,  without  industry  or  faithfulness  in 
his  calling."  The  eommittee  reporting  on  this  matter  in  1839  did 
not  agree  with  Judge  Hall's  report  of  the  year  before. 

Your  committee  fear  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  an  adequate  number  of 
competent  instructora  can  be  found.  They  do  not  now  exist;  they  must  be  created 
by  special  efforts  for  that  purpose.  Male  and  female  seminaries  must  be  established 
or  fostered  by  the  State,  for  the  express  purpose  of  multiplying  teachers,  or  the  cause 
of  education  wiU  languish  and  be  behind  the  *age. 

The  pay  of  teachers  will  explain  their  fewness.  One  district  paid 
out  S900  and  another  S600  for  teaching,  but  the  niunber  of  teachers 
is  not  given.  The  sums  usually  paid  to  teachers  varied  from  S87.50 
to  $67.50  per  quarter.  District  57  paid  $350,  but  this  was  an  excep- 
tional district: 

I  In  this  district  there  has  not  been  a  vote  in  opposttion  in  three  yean.     In  the  com* 

I        mencement  of  the  free-school  system  thexe  was  discord;  but  the  people  by  coming 

together  and  discussing  the  subject,  became  satisfied  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
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neglect  the  education  of  their  children,  and'  that  the  free-school  system,  if  cordially 
supported,  would  afford  them  the  best  means  for  this  important  object.  The  people 
are  harmonious,  the  children  are  well  taught,  the  school  flourishes. 

In  1840  the  principal  subjects  of  discussion  were  their  perennial 
stand-bys.  The  collection  of  taxes  in  a  way  less  offensive  to  the 
people  was  one.*  It  was  proposed  also  to  make  school  warrants 
receivable  for  taxes.  The  second  matter  for  general  consideration 
was  the  education  of  teachers.  It  was  complained  also  that  to  this 
convention  only  10  districts  had  reported.  From  a  study  of  these 
reports  it  seems  that  the  school  year  was,  as  a  rule,  broken  into  two 
terms:  A  winter  term  with  a  man  teacher,  when  the  big  boys  were 
mostly  in  attendance — this  was  usually  the  longest  session  and  the 
best  attended;  there  was  a  shorter  session  in  the  summer,  with  a 
woman  as  teacher.  The  scheme  of  studies  in  these  one-teacher 
schools  covered  anything  from  primary  subjects  to  and  including 
mensuration,  algebra,  geometry,  grammar,  geography,  astronomy 
and  natural  philosophy,  botany,  and  comj^osition.  The  average 
attendance  was  generally  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  enrollment, 
and  the  length  of  term  varied  from  a  few  weeks  to  12  months.  The 
usual  pay  of  teachers  was  about  $75  per  quarter,  and  in  some  eases 
women  received  more  than  men. 

In  1841  Oov.  Comegys  makes  an  appeal  in  his  message  to  the 
assembly  in  behalf  of  the  schools.'    He  says: 

That  our  system  [of  schools]  has  been  the  means  of  effecting  the  most  incalculable 
benefits,  I  believe  its  greatest  enemy  will  not  presume  to  deny.  In  such  of  the  dis- 
tricts as  have  been  distinguished  for  vigor  and  unanimity  in  its  promotion,  it  h2» 
answered  the  expectation  of  its  friends.  *  *  *  But  it  has  shared  the  fate  of  every- 
thing else  which  is  valuable  in  society — it  has  been  opposed  and  denounced;  and  at 
this  moment  there  are  many  who  would  gladly  see  it  razed  from  its  foundation.  Of 
some  Utopian  scheme,  all  profess  to  be  the  advocates,  but  many,  who  are  apparently 
the  loudest  friends  of  a  free  school  system,  are  decidedly  hostile  to  any  other  than 
one  supported  exclusively  by  the  school  fund,  without  the  aid  of  the  people,  and 
devoted  entirely  to  the  education  of  poor  children.  *  *  *  The  taint  of  pauper- 
ism *  *  *  would  be  an  invincible  barrier  to  its  success.  *  ♦  ♦  The  mental 
culture  of  the  youth,  like  every  other  matter  of  public  utiUty,  should  properly  be 
the  business  of  the  State. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  *  *  *  that  I  am  insensible  to  the  defects  in  the 
plan  of  instruction  at  present  in  operation.  *  ♦  *  The  existing  law  provides 
annually  for  a  superintendent  in  each  county.  As  no  compensation  is  given  to  the 
superintendents,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the  services  of  any  one  disposed  to  give  the 
requisite  attention  to  his  duties.  The  consequence  is  that  the  State  has  no  official 
information  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  schools  or  the  operation  of  the  system. 
As  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  furnished,  annually,  with  a  report,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  the  office  of  superintendent,  in  each  county,  might  properly  be  aboliahed, 

I  Tbia  CKue  of  oomplidiit  wm  rBmovad  by  the  aot  of  Jan.  29,  ISil  (eh.  38S,  p.  816),  which  provided  that 
the  nhoOl  tax  mlilit  be  ooUeoted  by  ooUeotors  of  the  diitriot  or  by  ooUeotors  of  the  hundiedi  who  weie 
appobnted  by  the  levy  ooort  or  the  oourt  of  appeab  In  eioh  county,  or  by  a  specUl  ooUeetor  appointed  by 
the  school  oommlaiioneTi. 

*  Meesage  of  Janoary,  1841,  sepaiately  printed.    Dover,  1841,  pp.  4-7. 
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and  a  general  auperintendeht  for  the  whole  State  created.  By  appointing;  a  compe- 
tent individual,  giving  him  a  reasonable  salary,  and  imposing  on  him  such  duties  as 
E^ould  naturally  devolve  on  one  intrusted  with  the  general  oversight  of  the  whole 
machinery  of  public  instruction,  much  good  might  result  to  the  system,  its  move- 
ments be  accelerated,  and  its  advantages  more  widely  diffused.  As  another  means  of 
improvement,  I  would  recommend  that  higher  qualifications  on  the  part  of  teachers 
be  required,  and  the  business  of  examining  and  licensing  them  be  confined  to  the 
superintendent  alone.  *  *  *  It  also  would  be  a  gratifying  alteration  ♦  ♦  *  to 
prevent  the  high  degree  of  excitement  at  the  annual  school  elections.  The  bicker- 
ings and  animosities,  *  *  *  the  excitement  grows  out  of  the  opposition  of  young 
men  who  have  neither  children  nor  education  *  *  *  an  exemption  of  such  per- 
sons, and  of  all  persons  whose  assessment  does  not  exceed  $300,  from  school  taxa- 
tion, would  remedy  the  existing  evil.  Whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  repeal  the 
provision  authorizing  a  vote,  and  insert  one  directing  the  levying  a  tax  as  other  taxes 
are  laid,  I  leave  to  you  to  determine.  It  is  foreign  from  my  intention,  however, 
.  gentlemen,  to  recommend  measuree  of  doubtful  expediency,  or  which  would  hazard 
the  continuance  of  the  system. 

The  reader  has  noticed  that  in  this  plethora  of  words  there  are 
elements  of  strength  and  wisdom:  A  declaration  in  favor  of  a  public 
school  system;  a  recognition  of  the  failure  of  the  pauper  school  idea, 
but  indications  that  that  idea  was  still  alive;  a  modest  and  cautious 
suggestion  of  the  necessity  for  a  State  superintendent  and  of  a  State 
school  tax. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  people  of  Delaware 
had  done  nothing  so  long,  had  spent  so  many  years  under  a  highly 
decentralized  system  that  they  had  practicaJly  ceased  to  think  in 
the  terms  of  any  other  system.  The  thing  that  terrified  them  most 
was  centralization.  It  became  a  term  to  conjure  with.  Thus 
when  Judge  Hall  thought  it  desirable  to  add  a  long  exhortation  to 
his  edition  of  the  school  laws  printed  this  same  year  (1841)  in  be- 
half of  the  care  and  encouragement  of  the  public  school  system,  he 
did  not  fail  to  put  in  a  word  of  warning  by  pointing  out  tiie  terrors 
of  centralization  as  exemplified  ''in  the  much  applauded  system  of 
the  Eang  of  Prussia.''^  To  warn  against  Prussian  centralization  in 
Delaware  at  thaUtime  was  like  warning  against  floods  in  the  Sahara 
or  icebergs  on  the  equator. 

But  even  the  centralized  Prussian  system  was  not  without  its 
advocates  in  Delaware,  as  against  the  system  of  perfect  freedom 
then  the  law  in  the  State.  ''Some  persons  complain  of  this  system 
fthe  one  in  use]  as  defective;  they  say  it  wants  power,  and  they  in- 
sist upon  applying  to  the  legislature  for  more  law,"  says  Judge 
Hall,  and  he  seems  to  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  this  idea,  so 
that  all  power  might  be  kept  in  hands  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
people  and  that  every  ascending  officer  be  made  correspondingly 
weflJcer  than  the  one  below.  Judge  Hall  has  been  well  called  the 
founder  of  public  schools  in  Delaware.    This  is  true,  but  it  should  be 


>  See  School  Laws  of  Dolaware,  Wllniliigton,  1841,  pp,  81-44. 
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added  that  he  built  on  a  foundation  so  narrow  and  so  hedged  in  by 
limitations  on  the  power  of  initiative  that  a  strong  State  system 
was,  under  the  conditions,  impossible  of  development.  Judge  Hall  is 
the  father  of  the  schools,  but  his  fear  of  centralization  condemned 
them  to  a  field  of  restricted  usefulness.  He  believed  in  education 
for  all)  but  of  the  meaning  of  public  schools  as  the  term  is  under* 
stood  to-day  he  had  little  conception.  He  was  by  far  too  much  of  a 
strict  constructionist  to  found  a  State  system. 

In  January,  1841,  Judge  Hall,  as  superintendent  of  New  Castle 
County,  presented  a  formal  report  on  the  public  schools  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  It  is  the  only  report  of  the  sort  which  has  come 
under  the  observation  of  the  writer,  and  is  not  in  reality  a  report  at 
all,  but  a  review  of  the  school  situation,  an  argument  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  preceding  item  and  mainly  against  centralization.  It  is  worth 
attention,  for  it  gives  some  insight  into  the  school  situation  in  the 
State  and  also  shows  how  its  supporters  regarded  it.  Judge  Hall 
remarks  that,  as  there  was  no  legal  requirement  on  school  committees 
to  make  reports  to  county  superintendents,  none  had  been  made. 
He  felt  the  need  of  such  and  urged  that  the  system  be  strengthened 
to  the  extent  of  giving  superintendents  the  power  to  require  such 
reports  and  to  obtain  information  in  such  other  ways  as  would 
enable  them  ''to  exhibit  the  true  state  of  all  the  school  districts 
within  their  county"  and  that  a  salary  should  be  annexed  to  the 
office.  But  this  did  not  to  his  mind  mean  centralization,  for  ' '  there 
is  error  in  looking  to  the  system  to  do  what  the  people  must  do. 
The  design  of  the  system  b  not  to  make  schools  by  its  operation, 
but  to  enable  and  invite  the  people  to  make  schools  by  their  own 
agency."  The  general  assembly  had  exercised  toward  the  common 
schools  *' enlightened  liberality,"  and  m  no  State,  except  Connecti- 
cut, was  there  ''so  generous  public  provision."  ''The  school  dis- 
tricts are  organized  to  manage  their  own  schools  according  to  their 
own  judgments. "  If  the  people  neglect  this  opportunity,  the  gen- 
eral assembly  can  not  assume  it  for  them.  The  assembly  might  as 
well  undertake  to  educate  the  children — 

without  their  g^ing  through  the  weariflomc  process  of  study  and  recitation,  as  to  pro- 
vide a  system  of  schools  to  work  well  i^ithout  the  care,  and  pains,  and  diligence  of 
the  people  interested  in  them.  The  great  n^ed  is  to  awaken  the  people  on  this  sub* 
tect.^ 

Judge  Hall,  however,  had  made  progress  in  the  matter  of  taxation 
since  ho  wrote  the  law  of  1829.  It  will  be  recalled  that  there  was  no 
provision  in  that  act  for  taxation  for  schools.  He  now  referred  to  the 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  such  taxation  which  took  place  in  the 
New  Castle  County  convention  in  1839  and  declared  ''to  deny 
taxation  in  a  school  system  is  to  resolve  upon  the  end  without  the 

1  Printed  m  a  lapplemeiit  to  hia  edition  of  the  ichool  laws  of  that  year  (Wilmington,  1841),  pp.  45-^5. 
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means/'  The  suggested  amendment  was  that  the  levy  court  should 
'^  assess  a  school  tax  upon  the  taxables  of  every  school  district, 
to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  district,  and  paid  over  to  its  school 
committee."  The  amount  of  the  tax  was  to  be  so  regulated  as  to 
equal  the  dividend  received  by  the  district  from  the  school  fund  the 
previous  year,  but  the  district  was  allowed  the  right  to  prescribe  a 
laiger  siun.  ''The  hundred  assessors  could  be  required  to  estimate 
the  clear  rental  value  of  the  real  estate  in  the  school  districts  *  *  * 
so  that  the  assessment  could  be  made  upon  the  principle  now  pre- 
scribed by  the  school  laws.''  This  would  always  give  them  a  school 
"as  a  certainty." 

Judge  Hall  then  came  back  to  the  supply  of  teachers:  ''This 
difficulty  is  not  confined  to  our  system;  it  prevails  throughout  the 
Union."  In  Massachusetts  the  difficulty  has  been  met  by  the  normal 
school,  but  this  kind  of  school  has  been  adopted  from  Prussia; 
"absolute  power  can  readily  form  a  system  of  education^  perfect  in 
the  exhibition— a  regular  gradation  from  top  to  bottom,  each  part 
holding  up  that  below,  and  upholding  that  above  it.  Such  is  the 
Prussian  system;  and  learned  men,  curious  in  these  matters,  seem 
disposed  to  make  it  their  pattern."  He  summarizes  his  faith  in  the 
following  clear-cut  and  limiinous  statements: 

We  want  a  supply  of  teachers  for  common  schools,  such  as  our  districts  can  employ 
in  their  common  schools,  and  sufficient  for  all  our  common  schools.  Teachers 
educated  in  normal  schools  may  have  special  qualifications  of  superior  value 
(although  as  a  general  position  this  is  doubted,  it  is  believed  to  be  a  notion);  but 
such  teachers  can  not  be  teachers  of  common  schools;  common  schools  can  not  employ 
them;  for  common  schools,  we  must  have  a  supply  of  such  teachers  as  common 
schools  can  employ.  *  *  ♦  Colleges  supply  their  own  teachers.  ♦  *  *  Why 
can  not  scholars  of  common  schools,  having  gone  through  a  course  of  education  in 
them,  likewise  become  teachers  of  what  they  have  learned? 

Meetings  of  the  New  Castle  County  convention  were  held  in  1841 
and  1842,  but  their  proceedings  have  not  been  available.*  In 
1843,  72  delegates  were  present  from  32  districts,  and  Morton 
McMichael,  Esq.,  delivered  ^'an  eloquent  and  highly  interesting  dis- 
course on  the  advantages  of  common  schools. '^ 

The  main  business  of  this  session  seems  to  have  been  to  listen 
to  a  report  by  Judge  Hall  on  the  proceedings  of  the  State  school 
convention  held  in  Dover  in  January,  1843.  That  organization  dis- 
cussed a  proposition  "to  change  the  law  so  that  the  levy  court  of  each 
county  shall  lay  a  tax  upon  the  taxables  of  each  school  district, 
of  at  least  $50,  to  be  collected  and  paid  into  the  county  treasury." 
The  proposed  change  was  at  first  approved  by  the  convention,  but 
after  adjournment  the  reactionaries  prevailed  and  the  earlier  action 

t  No  JoarnAte  for  these  ynn  have  been  foimd:  and  Mlm  Hafise,  in  her  Index  to  Documents  of  the  State  o  f 
Delaware,  marks  them  also  as  "not  found  "  (pp.  55),  but  Newlin  in  his  address  before  the  Delaware  Legisla- 
ture in  1857  <p.  11)  says  ''New  Castle  County  ha<i  held  21  conTentions"  and  the  Delaware  State  Journal 
for  Sept.  2, 1842,  has  an  announcement  that  the  school  conyentlon  was  to  meet  on  the  0th. 
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was  reversed.  There  was,  however,  considerable  sentiment  for  such 
a  law.  Kent  County,  in  fact,  insisted  on  a  larger  sum  than  $50  *'as 
proper  to  be  raised  in  each  district."*  In  that  coimty  one  school 
district  had  asked  and  obtained  "a  provision  by  law  to  raise  by  tax 
more  than  $300,  by  vote  of  the  district''  and  there  ''a  very  praise- 
worthy spirit  in  favor  of  affording  to  the  rising  generation  the  facility 
of  good  common  school  education  prevails.'' ' 

The  meeting  in  1844  was  more  numerously  attended  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  reports  were  fuller  and  the  discussion  both 
more  animated  and  of  more  general  interest.  There  was  one  on 
textbooks  which  carried  a  recommendation  of  a  uniform  series, 
including  the  books  of  Salem  Town  and  the  histories  of  S.  A.  Good- 
rich, but  with  all  of  their  argument  and  recommendations  the  sepa- 
rate reports  contmue  to  show  little  imiformity  in  the  texts  used, 
for  the  compelling  force  of  law  was  absent.  A  subject  of  much  more 
importance  was  that  which  proposed  to  ask  the  legislature  to  take 
"into  consideration  the  propriety  of  appointing  some  general  super- 
intendent to  whom  the  supervision  of  common-school  interests  shall 
be  confided."  This  resolution  was  proposed  to  the  convention,  but 
Judge  Hall  was  against  it.  True,  no  particular  name  appears  in 
opposition,  but  the  old  arguments  used  are  his — ^the  voice  of  Jacob 
was  there.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Delaware  was  able  to  make  a 
larger  contribution  from  its  school  fimd  for  education  than  any  other 
State.  Connecticut  distributed  the  year  before  $80  per  district, 
but  Delaware  distributed  $137,  and  it  was  declared  that  the  State 
must  depend  on  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people  to  advance 
the  schools: 

The  great  question  is,  How  can  this  jnosl  certainly  be  donef  It  is  positively  denied 
that  the  confiding  of  our  common-school  interests  to  the  8uper\ision  of  a  general 
superintendent,  or  the  incorporation  in  our  system  of  any  salaried  officer,  is  adapted 
to  this  purpose,  or  to  produce  any  good.  Such  an  officer  might  make  a  show  of  our 
schools  on  paper,  but  he  would  do  nothing  to  make  them  better.  He  would  take  no 
part  practically  to  improve  the  schools.  Those  least  capable  of  doing  are  usually 
most  fluent  to  tell  how  to  do.  *  *  *  The  law  gives  the  people  of  every  school 
district  power  to  organize  and  act  as  a  body  upon  the  subject  of  a  school;  they  can 
thus  have  as  good  a  school  as  they  please  to  provide  for;  in  no  school  district  in  the 
State  where  reasonable  pains  have  been  taken  to  have  a  good  school  has  there  been 
a  failure;  the  law  gives  as  much  power  as  is  necessary  or  safe;  *  *  ^  let  the  school 
voters  of  each  district  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  charge  which  the  law  devolves 
upon  them.  *  *  *  It  is  believed  common  schools  can  be  improved  in  no  other 
way. 


*  By  act  o(  Feb.  22, 1843,  District  No.  18,  In  Kent  County  was  allowed  to  charge  tuition  for  the  sunuser 
quarter  (ch.  474,  acts  of  1843.  p.  537).  It  was  to  be  collected  by  the  collector  of  the  districts,  but  this  law 
was  not  to  go  into  force  until  the  district  had  raised  $300  by  the  usual  methods. 

>  This  is  the  end  of  Judge  Hall's  report  on  the  State  convention  of  1843.  Powell  (p.  147)  refers  to  it, 
quoting  from  Bwnard'j  Journal  (XVI,  370),  which  probably  quotes  this  report  to  the  Kew  Castle  sdiool 
convention  for  1843,  p»  2.  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  other  contemporaneous  reference  to  this  State  oon- 
vention.  There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Delaware  Gaiette  (Wilmington)  for  Dec.  30,  1842,  Jan.  6,  20^ 
Feb.  2, 1R43;  nor  in  the  Delaware  State  Journal  (Wilmington)  for  Jan.  3,  6, 10, 17, 20, 27,  Feb.  3, 1843.  No 
other  contemporaneous  newspapers  have  been  seen. 
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And  yet,  had  the  author  of  this  report  taken  the  time  to  reflect 
on  the  figures  sent  in  to  this  convention  from  the  school  districts  of 
New  Castle  County,  he  must  of  necessity  have  soon  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  approaching  imiformity  or  universality  in 
education  could  ever  be  expected  in  that  county,  at  least  till  some 
compelling  power  brought  down  from  above  should  force  it.  This  the 
subsequent  educational  history  of  Delaware  most  abimdantly  proves, 
for  in  1844  some  districts  in  New  Castle  County  had  schools,  some 
had  not;  some  reported  and  some  failed  to  report;  some  kept  the 
school  open  for  the  school  year,  some  for  11  moiiths  and  some  for  4; 
some  had  an  average  attendance  of  50  per  cent  and  some  of  37^  per 
cent;  one  paid  as  much  as  $525  per  year  for  teachers  and  another 
hired  its  teachers  for  four  months  at  $9.37^  per  month.  Some 
included  Latin  and  Greek  in  their  courses  and  taught  not  only 
Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Homer,  but  also  algebra,  geometry,  history, 
and  bookkeeping,  whila  others  confined  themselves  to  the  rudiments. 
Some  levied  a  moderate  and  proper  tax  for  school  support,  others 
dung  to  the  outgrown  idea  of  contributions;  some  made  instruc- 
tion free,  others  demanded  $1.25  ^'from  each  scholar'';  uniformity 
in  textbooks  was  recommended,  but  could  not  be  enforced;  while 
the  texts  used  and  the  courses  given  varied  according  to  the  school 
and  the  teacher. 

From  these  reports  it  would  seem  that  the  schools  were  suffering 
from  that  excessive  Uberty  which  was  theirs  under  the  law  and  for 
which  Judge  Hall  plead  so  insistently.  Granting  his  great  service 
to  the  schools  time  and  time  again,  it  does  seem  that  here  at  least 
he  was  a  retarding  factor,  not  a  leader  or  organizer. 

The  lack  of  organization,  and  the  consequent  disadvantages, 
made  itself  felt  ako  in  the  inabihty  of  those  interested  in  the  broad 
subject  of  education  from  gettiug  their  discussions  and  arguments 
easily  before  the  people.  There  were  few  organs  of  publicity  acces- 
sible. Judge  Hall  used  the  journal  of  the  New  Castle  school  conven- 
tion for  the  views  of  the  conservatives.  The  progressives  rephed 
in  various  ways.  In  1845  this  took  the  form  of  a  report  to  the 
general  assembly  on  the  pubhc  schools  of  Kent  County,  by  Charles 
Marim,  county  superintendent,  who  under  the  guise  of  a  county 
report  to  the  legislature  discussed  the  school  situation  in  the  State. 
It  will  be  quickly  noticed  that  his  opinions  vary  widely  from  those 
of  Judge  Hall,  whose  report  on  New  Castle  County  in  1841  has  been 
quoted  already.  Mr.  Marim  had  been  superintendent  of  Kent  Coimty 
for  some  years ;  he  had  visited  the  schools  and  had  studied  them  at 
first-hand  and  by  personal  inspection.  He  writes  that  his  tour  in 
1842  ^'was  attended  by  circimistances  well  calculated  to  inspire 
emotions  of  the  most  agreeable  character." 
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His  conclusions  were  that  the  system  was  to  a  ''  great  extent  use- 
ful/' was  gradually  overcoming  the  prejudice  of  earlier  years,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  repeal  the  law  in  existence  would  mean  the  po- 
litical death  of  the  one  who  attempted  it.  Some  schools  were  ahnost 
models,  and  as  such  the  schools  of  Smyrna  and  Cantwell's  Bridge  are 
named,  but  the  system  was  not  without  faults.    His  opinion  was  that — 

No  efficient  plan  could  be  devised  for  educating  the  great  mass  of  our  population 
which  is  exclusively  supported  by  a  public  fund,  unless  a  compulsory  provision  is 
incorporated  in  it,  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  Prussia,  obliging  the  people  to 
school  their  children. 

He  recognizes  the  scarcity  of  good  teachers,  urges  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  with  Delaware  College  in  this  regard,  and  points  out 
the  fallacy  in  Judge  Hall's  argument  that  they  might  be  taken  out 
of  the  schools  themselves.  He  suggests  the  desirableness  of  an  exam- 
ination of  teachers  and  urges  the  appointment  of  a  State  superin- 
tendent with  an  adequate  salary,  saying: 

At  all  events,  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  placing  at  once  a  head 
to  our  school  system.  It  is  now  without  one,  and  we  can  not  expect  it  to  proceed  with 
nnifonu  prosperity  imtil  this  deficiency  be  supplied.^ 

In  1845  the  attendance  at  the  county  convention  was  smaller  than 
in  1844.  They  discussed  again  the  subject  of  general  taxation  and 
appointed  a  conunittee  to  collect  school  statistics.  They  considered 
the  incautious  way  in  which  teachers  were  employed  and  the  defi- 
ciency of  libraries;  they  considered  the  importance  of  having  the 
cooperation  of  women  in  their  work  and  invited  them  to  attend  the 
next  session  of  the  convention  as  spectators.  The  reports  on  the 
schools  did  not  differ  from  those  of  earlier  years,  nor  did  they  differ 
in  1846  when  Judge  Hall  deUvered  an  address. 

From  about  this  time  it  becomes  evident  that  there  had  been 
developing  steadily  since  the  first  passage  of  the  school  law  in  1829 
two  parties  in  the  State  who  considered  the  administration  of  the 
schools  from  opposite  standpoints.  The  party  which  had  been  con- 
stantly in  power  were  the  decentralizationists,  under  the  leadership 
of  Judge  Hall,  who  insisted  on  the  most  complete  liberty  of  action. 
'  The  districts  were  formed  by  legislative  action;  when  this  had  been 
accompUshed  all  was  then  left  to  individual  school  district  initiative, 
with  what  disastrous  results  is  everywhere  early  and  openly  manifest. 
Even  Judge  Hall  recognized  this  possibility  of  weakness,  but  only 
Acting  Gov.  William  Temple  had  a  superior  way  of  settling  these 
di£ficulties,  for  after  animadverting  on  the  criticisms  on  the  school 
laws  he  declared  that  in  his  judgment — 

theee  difficulties  ariae  from  the  natural  imperfections  of  the  human  heart,  rathtf  than 
defects  in  the  existing  law;  time  and  experience  will  eradicate  the  evUs,  while  too 
much  legislation  might  aggravate  rather  than  remove  them.' 

1  8.  J.,  1845,  p.  4»-fi2.  *  H.  J.,  1847»  pp.  10. 
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The  other  party  we  may  call  the  centralizers.  They  were  in  the 
^ninority  for  a  generation,  but  they  began  to  make  themselves  felt 
in  spite  of  the  eloquence  and  earnestness  of  Judge  HaU.  They  in- 
sisted on  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  school  taxation  for  the 
State  and  that  a  State  superintendent  should  be  appointed  through 
whose  efforts  the  local  systems  might  be  unified  and  the  work  made 
uniform.  They  brought  the  subject  up  year  after  year  in  the  New 
Castle  County  conventions,  but  Judge  Hall  was  always  on  hand  to 
oppose  their  plans.  The  two  parties  agreed  on  certain  elementary 
principles — (1)  that  the  only  just  and  proper  way  to  raise  the  needed 
funds  was  by  taxation;  and  (2)  that  the  schools  should  present  an 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all.  Judge  Hall  rendered  a  service  to  the 
State  in  driving  this  idea  home: 

With  respect  to  the  dividend  from  the  school  fund  being  for  the  poor,  the  notion  is 
both  false  and  injurious.  In  all  our  institutions  the  poor  and  rich  are  upon  the  same 
platform;  we  allow  no  distinctions  formed  on  these  conditions.  We  measure  man's 
worth  by  intelligence,  capacity,  moral  excellency — and  consequent  usefulness;  not 
by  dollars  and  cents.  In  school  the  poor  man's  child  is  as  independent  as  the  rich 
man's;  there  is  no  more  charity  for  one  than  the  other.  The  dividend  is  intended  to 
encourage  and  help  the  district  to  form  a  good  school  for  all.^ 

So  far,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  this  statement  goes  beyond  the 
original  law  of  1829,  the  two  factions  were  together;  in  other  respects 
they  were  as  far  apart  as  ever.  In  this  same  address  Judge  Hall 
holds  up  again  to  his  terrified  spectators  the  bugaboo  of  Prussian 
thought  on  education.     He  adds  further: 

Yet  there  is  a  strong  disposition  in  this  country  to  conform  school  systems  to  the 
PruasLan  model.  In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  of  last 
December,  it  is  stated:  '*The  cardinal  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our 
educational  system  is  that  all  the  children  of  the  State  shall  be  educated  by  the 
State/'  Now  let  it  be  distinctly  remarked  that  this  is  not  the  principle  of  our  school 
system;  but  that  our  system  is  founded  upon  the  position,  the  people  must  educate 
their  own  children;  and  all  the  State  should  do,  or  can  do  for  any  useful  effect,  is  to 
organize  them  into  communities  so  as  to  act  tc^ether  for  that  purpose,  and  help  and 
encourage  them  to  act  efficiently.' 

It  is  evident  then  that  one  of  the  tasks  before  those  who  hoped 
for  a  well-organized  uniform  school  system  in  Delaware  was  to  over- 
come this  decentralizing  influence.  This  was  evidently  the  purpose 
of  the  convention  in  1845  and  1846  when  it  recommended  that  the 
voters  in  each  school  district  hold  a  special  meeting  in  the  coming 
December — 

to  consider  the  expediency  of  applying  to  the  legislature  for  the  passage  of  a  law 
providing  some  general  system  of  taxation,  for  raising  in  the  districts  the  sum  that 
must  be  supplied  in  addition  to  the  dividends  from  the  school  fund — in  order  to  elicit 
the  public  feeling  in  relation  to  that  important  measure. 


1  Prooeedings  New  Castle  County  convention,  1846,  p.  15. 

s  Proceedings  New  Castle  County  convention,  1846,  p.  11.  The  same  idea  bad  been  expressed  in  almost 
the  aame  language  in  tlie  Delaware  State  achool  convention  in  January,  1843,  in  Cover.  Bee  Barnard's 
Journal,  xvi,  370,  and  Powell's  Education  in  Delaware,  p.  146. 
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Evidently  the  opinion  of  the  leaders  had  somewhat  changed  since 
1843. 

The  reports  to  the  convention  in  1847  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  more  success  was  attending  the  various  efforts  to  get  accounts 
of  the  workings  of  the  schools.  It  is  evident  that  much  progress 
was  being  made,  but  the  reports  indicate  that  the  schools  were  still 
grievously  undermanned,  that  schoolhouses  received  little  attention, 
that  benches  and  desks  were  but  poorly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
children,  that  school  libraries  were  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  that 
there  was  no  grading  of  pupils  and  little  uniformity  in  textbooks, 
in  courses,  or  in  the  taxes  levied.  The  pupils  were  substantially 
evenly  divided  between  the  sexes,  but  the  attendance  was  every- 
where poor.  On  the  other  hand  the  length  of  the  school  term  was 
much  longer  than  might  be  expected — the  schools  being  open  in 
many  cases,  according  to  report,  all  the  year — ^but,  while  the  teachers 
were  overworked,  they  were  miserably  underpaid.  As  a  rule  there 
were  no  other  schools  (apparently  private  schools)  reported  in  the 
districts,  but  an  ''increased  desire  of  mental  improvement"  seems 
to  have  been  general.  The  condition  of  school  sentiment  in  Kent 
and  New  Castle  Counties  was  contrasted.  In  Kent  there  was  little 
opposition  to  the  schools  and  no  school  convention;  the  county  had 
only  half  as  many  children  of  school  age  as  New  Castle  and  yet 
those  who  attended  no  school  were  twice  as  many  in  Kent  as  in 
New  Castle.  The  difference  is  attributed  to  the  work  of  the  school 
convention  which  now  also  urges  the  organization  of  a  cotmty 
teachers'  association  and  boldly  asks  the  commissioners  of  the  school 
districts  ''to  permit  their  respective  teachers  to  devote  one  \*eek 
during  the  year  to  the  attendance  upon  such  association.''  The 
necessity  of  organization  and  centralization  was  becoming  more  and 
more  evident. 

The  sum  of  the  reports  for  1848  was  that  the  schools  were  improv- 
ing, that  opposition  to  taxes  was  disappearing,  and  that — 

in  all  districts  where  the  money  is  raised  by  tax  the  sum  raised  is  liberal,  and  the 
school  is  easily  supported  and  prosperous.  Where  there  is  no  tax,  but  the  money 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  the  sum  is  stinted  and  inadequate,  and  the  schools 
drag  heavily. 

In  February,  1849,  Judge  Hall  presented  to  the  general  assembly 
a  lengthy  document  which  he  called  a  Report  on  the  Schools  of  New 
Castle  County.  It  is  in  reality  a  review  of  the  school  situation,  an 
examination  of  the  difficulties  and  of  the  faults  of  the  system  in  use, 
and  an  extended  argument  against  change.  This  position  is  natural 
for  the  system  in  use  was  Judge  Hall's  own  evolution,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  25  years  had  not  caused  him  to  alter  his  opinions. 

He  admitted  that  there  were  weaknesses  in  the  system  as  admin- 
istered.    Some  of  these  were  little  less  than  deliberate  frauds  prac- 
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ticed  on  the  public  in  the  interest  of  the  district  or  of  individuals  in 
the  district.^  He  had  no  remedy  for  these  abuses.  He  argued  that 
'*upon  the  principles  of  our  institutions  there  can  be  no  remedy '*  if 
the  people  '^set  no  value  on  education''  and  so  consign  aU  depending 
on  their  care  to  ''ignorance  and  degradation/'  He  insisted  that  '*the 
evil  will  cure  itself,  and  the  cure,  although  too  slow  for  our  anxieties, 
will  be  the  best  that  can  be  devised  in  its  ultimate  effects.''  He 
claimed,  and  no  doubt  with  perfect  truth,  that  these  abuses  had  been 
much  made  use  of  to  injure  the  schools,  and  then  adds: 

The  desideratum  is  to  form  a  right  public  sentiment  through  which  the  people  will 
engage  and  become  active  to  provide  good  schools  for  their  children.  With  this 
public  sentiment  nothing  else  will  be  necessary,  for  the  people  once  engaged  will 
not  stop  short  of  anything  ascertained  to  be  needful,  but  without  it  nothing  else  will 
avail.  Beneficient  bounties  will  not — ^this  we  see  in  England;  power  can  not — ^this 
we  see  in  Prussia;  the  people  themselves  can  accomplish  it  by  putting  forth  their 
own  efforts,  as  seen  in  Scotland  and  New  England. 

To  those  who  were  disposed  '^to  force  up  our  school  system  by 
compulsory  law"  he  replied  that  ''when  we  resort  to  compulsion, 
whether  of  law  or  other  means,  we  foster  tempers,  in  ourselves, 
arbitrary  and  overbearing,  and  in  them  perverse  and  obstinate — 
both  parties  are  made  worse." 

To  those  who  favored  the  employment  of  *' agents,  as  superintend- 
ents, lecturers,  or  otherwise,  to  go  among  the  people  and  arouse 
them  to  effort,"  Judge  Hall  answered  that  such  an  officer  is  not 
necessary  to  find  out  the  condition  of  particular  schools;  that  the 
auditor  has  ample  power  in  the  matter  of  finances,  and  that  a  redi- 
vision  of  the  coimties  so  as  to  even  up  the  inequalities  in  the  districts 
would  put  all  these  complaints  at  rest  within  two  years.  In  discussing 
the  matter  of  a  State  superintendent  he  declared  that  all  of  his 
duties  were  already  provided  for  by  law  and  proposed  that  the  New 
Castle  school  convention  should  be  turned  into  a  similar  meeting  for 
the  whole  State.* 

The  convention  of  1849  went  back  to  basic  principles  and  devoted 
itself  to  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  it  is  ''right  and  proper 
to  resort,  to  taxation  to  support  common  schools."  It  would  seem 
that  this  subject  had  been  settled  long  before,  but  the  ''affirmative 
was  carried  with  only  one  dissenting  vote."  More  attention  was 
given  by  this  convention  to  the  condition  of  schoolhouses.     The 

>  In  a  special  report  to  the  legislature  in  1843,  8.  Spearman,  then  State  auditor,  said: 
"  In  settling  the  school  accounts  of  the  respective  school  districts  in  the  State  the  auditor  has  found  It 
impossible  to  look  behind  the  vouchen  presented  by  the  respective  school  communities  who  came  before 
liim  (or  setttemsQt.  It  is  believed  that  much  peculation  is  practiced  upon  the  fund  paid  to  the  respective 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  TnaiiitftiTiing  schools  by  those  who  disburse  the  money.  This  idea  was  first 
presented  from  noticing  how  much  more  money  it  required  to  pay  the  contingent  expenses  of  some  districts 
than  others  under  lUce  circomstanoee  and  condition.  This  evil  may  be  remedied  by  compelling  the  clerk 
of  each  district  to  cause  to  be  published  *  *  *  the  account  which  shall  be  settled  by  the  auditor." 
8.  J.,  1843,  p.  66. 
s  H.  J.,  1849,  pp.  214-229,  and  S.  J.,  1849,  pp.  120-184. 
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reports  of  the  separate  districts  were  now  tabulated  for  the  first 
time.  The  figures  are  so  imperfect  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  of 
any  value,  but  the  principal  figures  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth: 

36  districts  in  New  Castle  County  raised  16,342.60  by  tax  for  the  use  of  schools, 
being  an  average  of  $176.20. 

5  districts  raised  about  $300  by  subscription. 

37  districts  had  394  months  of  school,  or  nearly  11  months  each;  10  districts  reported 
their  school  as  kept  for  12  months. 

26  districts  reported  2,392  children  of  school  age,  or  92  to  a  district. 

34  districts  reported  1,451  boys  and  1,278  girls  enrolled,  while  6  districts  reported 
394  pupils,  enrollment  not  divided  by  sex. 

29  districts  reported  that  they  paid  their  men  teachers  $2,066  per  quarter,  being  an 
average  of  $71  each,  and  16  paid  its  women  teachers  $799,  or  $50  per  quarter;  1 
district  paid  men  $500  per  year,  2  paid  $400,  6  paid  $300,  and  1  paid  $18  per 
month. 

73  districts  reported  36  schoolhouses,  the  largest  of  which  was  30  feet  square;  about 
half  of  those  reported  were  "comfortable''  or  ''convenient''  and  improvements 
in  others  were  promised. 

Of  the  40  reporting  on  the  ''condition  of  school "  a  large  majority  gave  the  situation 
as  favorable,  but  these  would  really  be  the  schools  most  ready  to  report,  and 
it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  condition  of  the  33  from  which  no  reports  were 
received  was  less  prosperous  and  that  they  met  with  more  opposition. 

No  proceedings  of  the  school  convention  for  1850  have  been 
seen.  The  Delaware  Gazette  for  August  23  announced  that  it 
was  to  meet  on  September  3  and  that  the  subject  for  discussion 
was  ^^  What  should  be  the  standard  of  instruction  in  common  schools  ?" 
The  meeting  was  held,  but  evidently  was  not  up  to  standard,  for 
the  Gazette  says  in  its  issue  for  September  6:  ''This  body  was  qtiite 
numerously  attended  on  Tuesday  last,  but  we  fear  that  the  enthu- 
siasm hi  the  cause  is  not  as  great  as  it  should  be."  It  would  seem 
that  its  proceedings  were  not  published.  No  copy  has  been  seen, 
nor  has  reference  to  such  been  found. 

In  1851  Gov.  William  H.  Ross,  in  his  inaugural  address,  analyzed 
the  school  situation  accurately  and  declared  that  other  States  had 
provided  themselves  with  ''a  much  more  liberal  and  extensive  system 
of  general  instruction  than  we  have  yet  adopted.''  He  urged  ''such 
a  revision  of  our  present  school  laws  as  *  *  *  will  best  adapt 
them  to  the  increasing  demands  and  necessities  of  the  times."  He 
referred  to  the  '*  utter  ineflBciency"  of  the  plan  then  in  use,  declared 
a  lai*ge  part  of  the  funds  raised  under  that  system  was  ''wasted 
and  misapplied,"  and  recommended — 

a  tax  sufficient  to  sustain  the  schools  in  regular  operation,  without  any  intermisuon 
of  time  for  the  want  of  funds,  which  tax  should  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  over 
to  the  county  treasurer  as  all  other  taxes  are,  and  by  htm  distributed  pro  rata.' 

But  it  would  seem  that  the  various  parties,  cliques,  and  factions 
in  the  State,  while  all  wanted  in  a  general  way  to  advance  the  in- 


»  H.  J.,  1851,  pp.  157-158. 
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terests  of  the  schools,  could  not  agree  on  any  common  plan  of  action. 
TRiey  were  working  at  cross-purposes  with  each  other,  and  each 
sought  to  advance  his  hobby  rather  tban  come  together  and  agree 
on  some  constructive  program.  Thus  the  New  Castle  convention 
in  1851,  instead  of  taking  up  and  urging  the  governor's  suggestions, 
branched  out  and  had  some  discussion  on  the  architecture  of  school- 
houses  and  on  the  necessity  of  school  libraries.  It  was  urged  also 
that  information  be  collected  on  the  state  of  the  school  districts; 
that  the  school  commissioners  visit  the  schools  at  least  once  a  month; 
that  the  commissioners  appropriate  a  certain  part  of  their  income  to 
the  purchase  of  suitable  schoolbooks  which  were  to  be  resold  to  the 
children  at  cost,  in  this  way  reducing  prices  and  promoting  uniformity ; 
the  question  of  equal  payments  to  lai^e  and  small  districts  was  con- 
sidered, and  it  was  proposed  to  employ  an  "agent''  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  visit — 

each  school  district  and  district  school  in  the  county,  to  diffuse  information,  and  by 
private  intercourse  and  public  addresses  excite  in  parents  and  children  higher  regard 
for  school  privileges,  more  concern  lor  school  advantages,  juster  views  of  what  schools 
flhoald  be,  and  what  accommodations  should  be  provided — as  schoolhouses,  grounds, 
and  fixtures— and  deeper  general  interest  in  this  all-important  subject;  also  to  collect 
statistics  relative  to  the  schools. 

This  proposition  came  very  near  to  the  superintendency  of  other 
States  and  this  centralizing  tendency  did  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  conservative  decentralizers,  but  they  allowed  it  to 
pass  and  contented  themselves  with  a  brief  review  of  what  their 
local,  decentralized  system  had  done: 

It  10  not  20  years  since  our  school  system  went  into  operation.  In  the  outset  it 
was  met  by  determined  hostility.  Every  step  of  its  onward  movement  has  been 
resisted  by  inveterate  prejudices,  intense  selfishness,  ingenious  sophistry,  and 
unyielding  interest  and  ignorance.  Against  these  influences  there  has  been  no 
compulsion,  no  excitement,  not  even  positive  requirement  of  Taw,  nothing  but  th6 
voluntary  action  of  the  people  meeting  and  voting  in  their  districts  according  to  their 
judgments.  So  far  as  there  has  been  any  bias,  it  has  proceeded  from  the  adverse 
causes  which  we  have  noticed.  In  furtherance  of  the  system  there  has  been  nothing 
but  its  merits  dispassionately  appreciated  by  the  good  sense  and  sound  understand- 
ings of  the  school  voters. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  reinforce  his  conclusions  from  the 
reports*  He  says  that  the  lowest  sum  raised  by  taxation  out  of  the  44 
districts  reporting  in  that  year  was  $50;  in  two  districts  only  was  the 
sum  thus  raised  so  low.  The  average  raised  in  all  the  districts  was 
$173  to  the  district.  In  1838  the  average  was  little  more  than  $100 
per  district.  Only  one  district  in  New  Castle  C!ounty  contented 
itself  with  the  legal  minimum  of  $25;  morQ  than  half  the  districts 
raised  from  $100  to  $300,  with  an  average  of  $160,  There  was 
'^  substantial  evidence  of  general  and  growing  appreciation  of  common 
schools  by  our  citizens;''  39  districts  out  of  the  44  reporting  raised 
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their  school  money  by  taxation,  and  out  of  the  57  districts  which  had 
reported  in  the  last  two  years  51  had  used  the  tax  method. 

The  convention  of  1852  was  rather  more  aggressive  in  tone,  and 
devoted  itself  mainly  to  reports  on  schoolhouses  and  ventilation. 
These  do  not  present  a  favorable  or  encouraging  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  old  fight  over  the  voluntary  character  of  the  tax  law 
was  also  renewed.  One  district  condemned  the  existing  system, 
referring  to  it  as  ''the  present  odious  school  law/'  because  it  left  the 
districts  at  liberty  to  do  each  year  as  they  saw  fit.  The  conservatives 
defended  the  law  and  uttered  what  they  evidently  thought  to  be  an 
imanswerable  argument:  ''The  law  is  established  and  we  can  not 
alter  it.  *  *  *  It  is  further  believed  that  there  is  no  need  of  a 
change." 

The  convention  of  1853  shows  women  as  members  for  the  first 
time.  Teachers  were  also  present  as  such,  and  an  effort  was  now 
made  to  compile  a  teachers'  directory.  A  committee  was  also 
appointed  to  memorialize  the  legislature  to  change  the  school  tax  law 
for  New  Castle  County  and  put  it  on  the  same  footing  as  other  taxes, 
indicating  a  step  in  advance  by  the  progressive  forces.  The  demand 
for  an  "agent,*'  voiced  in  1851,  is  renewed,  and  he  is  now  boldly 
called  a  "superintendent,"  his  duties  being  missionary  in  character. 
Under  the  remarks  is  added  a  long  and  eloquent  plea  for  improve- 
ments in  the  schoolhouses  and  an  encouraging  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  in  New  Castle  County,  where  45  schools  out  of  the 
77  districts  reported  and  43  raised  money  by  taxation.  When  appor- 
tioned "among  the  number  of  scholars  reported  from  these  districts" 
it  was  found  that  there  was  raised  for  each  scholar  in  Brandywine 
Hundred,  $2.84;  in  Christiana,  $3.35;  Mill  Creek,  $1.85;  White  Clay, 
$2.54;  New  Castle,  $3.40;  Red  Lion,  $3.09;  Pencader,  $2.83;  St. 
Georges,  $4.91;  Appoquinimink,  $2.75;  average  of  all,  $3.02.  It 
was  foimd  further  that  New  Castle  Coimty  raised  more  money  by 
taxation  for  schools  than  it  received  from  the  school  fund  by  more 
than  one-fifth.  On  the  other  hand,  Sussex  raised  little  more  than 
one-third  as  much  by  taxation  as  it  received  from  the  fimd,  and  the 
average  for  each  district  was  only  $39.04^.^ 

The  situation  in  Kent  was  better  than  in  Sussex,  but  not  so  good 
as  in  New  Castle.  In  Kent  more  than  half  as  much  was  raised  by 
taxation  as  was  received  from  the  school  fund.  Twelve  districts  in 
Kent  raised  only  $25  each,  which  was  the  minimum  amount  neces- 
sary to  draw  the  proportion  due  from  the  school  fund;  11  districts 
raised  $50  or  more;  6  exceeded  $100,  and  4  raised  more  than  $150 
each.  In  28  out  of  the  52  districts  in  the  county  there  was  ground 
to  believe  that  there  was  "a  spirit  of  school  improvement."    The 

'-  See  also  the  Table  3,  p.  171. 
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United  School  Districts  in  New  Castle  County  were  the  only  ones 
which  raised  as  much  money  as  was  needed ;  United  District  Nos.  23 
and  75  (Christiana  and  Brandywine)  raised  $900;  Nos.  45  and  46 
(New  Castle)  raised  $2,000,  and  Nos.  9  to  18  (Wilmington)  raised 
upward  of  18,000,  but  ''in  no  other  districts  in  the  State  is  there 
sufficient  money  raised  for  making  their  schools  what  they  ought  to 
be."  This  report  then  {^resents  a  statement  of  the  comparative 
increase  in  the  amounts  raised  in  the  various  counties  as  follows:^ 

Amounts  raised  for  schools. 


Counties. 

• 

In  1834. 

16,0m.  55 
4, 23a  00 
2,845.16 

In  1841. 

In  1852. 

New  Castle 

18,997.00 
6,597.00 
4,067.00 

tl2,69a00 
5,108.00 

Kent 

Sussex 

3,501.00 

It  was  thought  that  these  figures  in  the  three  ooimties  showed  the 
good  effects  of  the  New  Castle  school  convention  and  ''make  appar- 
ent the  disadvantages  in  Kent  and  Sussex  for  want  of  means  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  people  to  their  common  schools."  And, 
as  usual,  in  a  long  and  eloquent  harangue  it  was  denied  that  any  of 
these  disadvantages  were  to  be  traced  to  the  faults  in  the  voluntary 
law.  It  is  evident  that  sentiment  in  the  county  and  in  the  conven* 
tion  itself  was  crystallizing  into  a  demand  for  a  compulsory  tax  law; 
the  convention  had  this  year  even  dared  make  such  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  assembly  and  the  governor  had  done  the  same.  All  this 
was  hard  on  the  conservatives,  and  the  writer  of  the  report,  pre- 
sumably Judge  Hall,  labored  faithfully  to  stem  the  tide  which  was 
setting  strongly  in  favor  of  a  general  State  law.  Again  use  is  made 
of  the  bugaboo  of  Prussian  absolutism,  and  it  was  argued  that  ''con- 
tention and  agitation,  controversy  because  of  difference  of  opinicm,  are 
the  price  of  liberty." 

The  proceedings  of  the  conventions  for  1854  and  1855  are  the  last 
available.  There  is  now  an  evident  change  in  the,  tone  of  the  con- 
vention. It  was  becoming  more  specific  in  its  demands,  more  definite 
in  its  work,  and  deals  less  in  ^ttering  generalities.  It  woidd  appear 
that  those  in  charge  were  coming  more  and  more  to  be  the  real 
teachers  of  the  State  and  not  mere  friends  of  education.  This  is 
seen  from  their  resolutions.  They  demand  that  a  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  county  be  appointed  "whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit 
the  schools  and  to  note  the  state  of  the  houses  and  furniture  and  to 
examine  the  pupils  and  inspect  the  mode  of  teaching  adopted  in  the 
different  schools."    A  bill  was  drafted  embracing  these  and  other 

>  The  rate  has  not  been  worked  out  for  other  years,  but  in  1858  the  sums  raised  by  contributions  and  taxes 
for  sdiools  In  New  Castle  was  about  14  cents  on  the  hundi-ed  dollars  of  taxable  proijerty;  in  Kent  it  was 
13i  cents  and  in  Sussex  about  6)  cents. 
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amendments  to  the  school  law  and  presented  to  the  general  assembly 
of  1855.     It  even  passed  the  house,  but  was  defeated  m  the  senate.^ 

The  organization  of  a  teachers'  institute  was  also  proposed  by  the 
convention,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  ' 'people  of  the  districts 
would  do  well  to  display  a  proper  liberality  and  pay  the  expenses  of 
their  teachers  while  attending  these  meetings."  An  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  teachers  was  urged  and  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a 
monthly  school  journal. 

The  Delaware  Gazette  (Wilmington)  reports  the  proceedings  for 
1855  and  shows  the  fortunes  of  the  programs  advocated  in  1854. 
Dr.  Grimshaw,  in  reporting  on  the  fortunes  of  his  School  Journal,  said 
that  he  had  received  more  letters  of  encouragement  from  other  States 
than  from  Delaware  and  that  want  of  support  had  caused  its  sus- 
pension. With  astonishing  loyalty  to  an  ideal  the  convention  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  its  reviv^al.  It  was  reported  that  the  teachers' 
association  idea  had  also  failed  and  for  the  same  reason— lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  others. 

A  step  in  advance  is  shown  in  the  recommendation  that  textbooks 
be  bought  out  of  public  funds  and  made  free  so  as  to  '^remedy  the 
present  defects  in  school  classification."  A  list  of  books  suitable  for 
use  of  the  public  schools  was  reported.  It  included:  Holbrookes 
CSuld's  First  Book  in  Arithmetic;  Stoddart's  Intellectual  Arithmetic; 
Greenleaf's  Common  School  Arithmetic;  Davies's  mathematical 
series;  Tower's  Intellectual  Algebra;  Mayhew's  Bookkeeping; 
Northend's  Dictation  Exercises;  Monteith's  Manual  of  Geography; 
Conneirs  Primary  Creography;  Ackerman's  Natural  History;  Swan's 
Speller  or  Fowle's  Common  School  Speller;  Sanders's  readers;  Par- 
ley's first,  second,  and  third  books  of  history,  combined  with  geog- 
raphy; Grimshaw's  History  of  the  United  States;  Wilbon's  American 
History;  WiUson's  Outlines  of  History;  ShurUeff's  Grovernmental 
Instructor;  Tower's  Grammar;  Johnston's  or  Parker's  Natural  Phi- 
losophy ;  Comstock's  Chemistry.^ 

This  school  convention  was  organized  for  and  was  mainly  confined 
in  representation  to  New  Castle  County,  but  it  is  evident  that  in 
influence  and  leadership  it  was  as  large  as  the  State.  It  was  doing 
much  to  break  down  hostility  to  State  taxation,  and  thus  became 
the  main  factor  in  putting  the  question  of  school  support  beyond  the 
power  of  the  annual  caprice,  narrowness,  and  prejudice  of  the  average 
voter.  The  conservatives  were  still  nominally  in  power,  but  it  was 
becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  the  old  order  was  gradually 
giving  place  to  the  new,  and  that  the  tenacious  adherence  to  certain 

>  Bamard's  Joamal,  xvi,  372.  See  also  H .  1.,  1855,  pp.  209-905, 824.  In  1853  an  effort  had  been  made  to 
obtain  from  the  legialatore  the  appointment  of  ooonty  saperlntendants,  with  a  definite  aalary,  and  wtth 
power  to  visit  the  district  schools,  collect  and  dilTiise  mfdrmation,  and  by  private  interoqprse  and  pnbtie 
addresses  arouse  a  keener  interest  in  public  education.  The  program  lUled,  but  it  is  evident  that  tits 
effort  of  1855  was  a  revival  of  the  same  idea. 

*  See  reports  in  the  Delaware  Oasette  (Wlhnington)  for  Sept.  7, 188B  (In  Library  of  Coogresa). 
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fonns  because  they  were  supposed  to  repcesent  a  purer  democracy 
was  gradually  yielding  before  a  centraUsiiig  tendency  demanding 
results  rather  than  satisfying  itself  with  mere  empty  theories  of 
government.* 

The  last  school  convention  of  New  Castle  County  seems  to  have 
been  held  in  1855.'  Its  place  was  substantially  filled  by  the  ''con- 
vention of  the  friends  of  education  in  Delaware,"  which  met  at  Dover 
on  January  15,  1857.  There  had  been  an  earlier  State  convention 
in  Dover  in  January,  1843,  and  some  reference  to  its  discussions  has 
been  had  in  this  paper  already,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  spirit  of 
individualism  and  of  decentralization  had  then  been  too  strong  for 
united  State  action  and  the  movement  failed.  Its  revival  in  1857 
was  another  indication  of  the  growing  demand  for  State  educational 
solidarity.  The  convention  of  1857  drew  up  a  series  of  resolutions 
which  were  presented  to  the  legislature  then  in  session.  The  con- 
vention reconmiended :  (1)  That  the  taxation  for  public  schools 
be  made  permanent  and  that  a  State  superintendent  be  appointed; 
(2)  that  the  school  commissioners  be  elected  for  three  years,  one  each 
year;  (3)  that  the  State  be  redistricted ;  (4)  that  provision  be  made 
for  securing  good  teachers;  (5)  that  normal  schools  were  ''indispen- 
sable and  vital"  to  the  success  of  the  system.' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  resolutions  had  been 
opposed  by  the  conservatives.  The  State  was  evidently  now  break- 
ing  away  from  their  leadership. 

In  1857  Grov.  P.  F.  Causey  reported  tihiat  during  the  previous  year 
some  $53,000  had  been  expended  for  the  use  of  the  free  schools,  and 
that  over  12,000  children  had  been  in  attendance.  He  suggested  that 
provision  be  made  for  "a  higher  grade  of  instruction  for  such  children 
as  may,  in  the  free  schools,  show  the  strongest  evidences  of  talent 
and  merit"  and  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  "superintendent 
for  the  State,  or  one  for  each  county,  with  a  proper  compensation, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  annually  all  the  schools  in  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  make  report."  * 

In  1859  he  warned  the  legislature  that,  unless  some  step  was  taken 

speedily  toward  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools,  the  State 

would  soon  find  itself  "far  behind"  nearly  all  the  others.    He  then 

continues: 

In  many,  I  mourn  to  say  very  many,  of  our  free  schools,  the  pupils  have  graduated 
nearly  up  to  the  level  of  their  teachers  when  they  have  learned  to  write  their  names 
and  to  read  without  spelling  out  their  lessons.    *    *    *    Our  State  ought  at  once  to 

>  ProoaedtngB  of  Sdiool  ConTentton  of  New  Castle  Cocmty,  Del.  Yeen  seen:  1886, 1887, 1888, 1839, 1840^ 
1S43, 1844, 1845, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 1851, 1852, 1853, 1854— all  In  Bureau  of  Education  Library.  There 
Is  a  brief  lommary  of  these  meetings  In  Barnard's  Journal,  xvl,  809-^73,  on  whieh  is  based  the  summary  In 
PoweU's  Bdocatioo.  14»-147. 

*  The  eoDvention  of  1865  agreed  to  meet  again  In  1856,  but  no  report  of  sooh  meeting  has  been  seen . 

s  8. 3.,  1857,  p.  54« 

<  See  his  message  of  Jan.  6, 1856,  in  8.  J.,  1857,  pp.  11*12. 
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be  redivided  into  school  diBtricte,  and  every  district  provided  without  delay  with  a 
properly  constructed  schoolhouse  and  fixtures,  and  a  teacher  capable  of  instructing 
in  all  the  branches  of  a  tSorough  and  substantial  English  education.  *  *  <■  This 
subject  *  *  *  has  been  the  theme  of  much  debate  in  our  legislative  halls  for  many 
years,  and  yet  each  succeeding  session  has  ended  in  littie  or  no  alteration  for  the 
better.! 

Gov.  Causey  was  succeeded  by  William  Btirton,  who  in  his  inftugoral 
two  weeks  later  declared : 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  in  our  State,  *  *  *  any  free  white  person  should 
arrive  at  lawful  age  without  being  instructed  in  the  first  rudiments  of  an  English 
education.  Yet  the  last  census  tells  the  sad  tale  that  there  are  in  Delawaze  4,536 
white  native-bom  peraons  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  *  *  *  In  some  districts 
schools  are  only  kept  open  sufficientiy  long  to  exhaust  the  fund  derived  from  the  State. 
In  others,  a  majority  of  the  voters  deciding  against  a  tax,  the  schoolhouses  are  suffered 
to  remain  cloeed  the  entire  y«ur.  *  *  *  Party  spirit,  too,  has  been  known  to 
control  the  result  of  a  school  election.' 

Such  after  30  years  of  conservative,  laissez  faire  administration 
was  the  condition  of  public  schools  in  Delaware. 

IV.  ACTUAL  ACCOMPLISHMENT,  1829-1861. 

Ebving  thus  traced  with  considerable  detail  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
sentiment  for  public-school  education  in  the  State  of  Delaware  for  a 
whole  generation  immediately  following  the  school  enactment  of 
1829,  it  is  now  possible  to  review  and  take  stock  of  gains  to  the  cause 
during  the  period. 

It  will  be  recalled,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  act  of  1829  provided 
for  a  purely  voluntary  system.  As  Judge  Hall  characterized  it, 
every  school  district  was  so  organized  that  its  citizens  were  left  free 
to  say  whether  they  would  have  a  good  school,  an  inferior  school,  or 
no  school  at  all.  This  ''free"  system  broke  down  at  the  first  trial. 
The  idea  of  1829  was  to  raise  funds  by  contributions.  Experience 
demanded  and  secured  in  1830  an  act  permitting  a  tax  to  be  voted 
by  the  citizens  of  the  district.  This  was  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
a  State  system.  But  this  advance  was  quickly  followed  by  a  step 
backward.  The  act  of  1829  required  the  local  districts  to  raise  as 
much  as  they  were  to  receive  from  the  school  fund;  an  amendment 
of  1830  cut  this  requirement  exactly  in  half;  another  in  1837  reduced 
it  to  $26,  and  this  beggarly  sum  was  sometimes  raised  in  ways  that 
were  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  But  while  these  unfavorable 
s3^mptoms  were  developing,  the  organization  of  individual  schools  was 
going  on.  There  were  favorable  reports  of  the  growth  of  the  system 
as  early  as  1.833,  and  in  his  message  to  the  assembly  of  1845 '  Oov. 
Cooper  could  report  that  all  the  school  districts  were  then  oiganized 
with  a  few  exceptions,  and  proof  that  the  system  was  winning  its 
way  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  every  year  added  to  those  who 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  use  the  schools. 

<  Message  oUan.  i,  1859,  in  H.  J.,  1859,  p.  14.    >  Message  of  Jan.  18, 1859,  H.  J.,  1859,  pp.  83-84. 
«H.  J.,  1845,  p.  8. 
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In  the  meantime  Judge  Hall  had  organized  the  New  Castle  County 
school  convention,  which,  from  1836  to  1855,  conducted  a  continuous 
agitation  looking  toward  a  greater  development  of  the  schools.  The 
work  of  the  convention  was  of  value  in  that  it  kept  the  subject  of  the 
schools  before  the  people  and  helped  to  awaken  them  to  a  realization 
of  both  its  importance  and  necessity.  On  the  other  hand,  its  influence 
was  confined  in  the  main  to  New  Castle  County,  and,  being  under  the 
influence  of  Judge  B!all,  it  advocated  a  retention  of  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  school  district,  fought  all  efforts  at  centralization, 
and  in  1838  opposed,  in  an  elaborate  report,  the  establishment  of  a 
State  normal  school.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  as  the  individual 
leaders  and  educational  thinkers  of  the  State  passed  from  a  condition 
of  tutelage  to  one  of  independence  in  thought,  conservative  views 
began  to  lose  their  authority.  The  necessity  for  a  uniform  State  tax 
Bkud  for  imif orm  State  supervision  and  control  became  more  manifest. 

The  centralizing  tendency  is  manifest  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
State  educational  convention  in  1857,  which  after  essaying  an  organi- 
zation in  1843  had  failed  to  maintain  itself  before  the  people.  In 
1846  teachers'  societies  were  recommended;  an  association  of  New 
Castle  teachers  was  organized  in  1847,  but  failed.  It  was  again 
organized  in  1854  and  met  with  but  little  more  success,  but  these 
repeated  efforts  show  the  drift  of  educational  thought.  The  tend- 
ency in  this  direction  is  also  indicated  by  the  publication  in  1854-55 
of  at  least  four  issues  of  the  Delaware  School  Journal,*  under  the 
editorial  direction  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Grimshaw,  then  county  superintendent 
of  New  Castle.  The  Journal  was  published  in  Wilmington  and  the 
first  number  is  that  for  November,  1854.  The  prospectus  promised 
monthly  issues  at  an  annual  cost  of  $1 : 

The  Journal  wiU  contain  about  24  pages  of  reading  matter;  it  will  be  devoted  to 
the  school  question  and  will  also  contain  judicious  selections  on  literary  and  scientific 
topics.  This  number  will  be  sent  to  gentlemen  throughout  the  State,  whose  cooper* 
ation  we  earnestly  solicit.  The  editors  do  not  expect  to  realize  any  pecuniary  profits 
from  this  undertaking,  but  feel  a  sincere  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  education 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  their  feUow  citizens. 

The  scope  and  plans  of  the  Joiu'nal  were  still  more  fully  set  forth 
in  the  introduction,  which  serves  also  both  as  an  historical  review 
of  the  situation  up  to  that  time  and  as  an  outline  for  future  endeavor: 

We  would  beg  leave  to  remark,  in  the  outset,  that  this  is  to  be  a  State  school  journal; 
its  whole  object  will  be  to  promote  the  cause  of  common  schools  throughout  all  parts 
of  our  State. 

We  find  that  nearly  all  of  our  neighboring  States  are  making  active  exertions  to 
improve  their  schools  and  advance  the  cause  of  popular  education;  and  we  note  the 
means  employed  are  school  joiirnals,  educational  conventions,  teachers'  institutes,  and 

I  8m  Haase't  Index  to  Delaware  Documents,  p.  56.  Tlie  first  number  was  for  November,  18&4,  and  at 
least  four  numbera  were  issued,  belnc  dated  November  and  December,  1854,  and  JTanu^y  and  February, 
isas.  of  34  pages  each.  There  Is  a  set  in  the  Delaware  Historical  Society  at  Wilmington.  The  Bureau  of 
E^ducation  has  Nos.  1  and  3,  November,  1854,  and  January,  1856,  pp.  1-24  +  49-72. 
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district  libraries  and  lectuies.  In  the  State  of  Delaware  there  is  no  settled,  deter- 
nuned,  constant,  and  energetic  action  by  means  of  which  our  teachers  can  be  roiued 
to  the  necessity  of  self-improvement  or  our  people  interested  in  that  subject  of  vital 
importance  to  the  American  Nation,  the  subject  of  common  schools.  In  this  county, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  desultory  letters,  generally  intended  to  produce  a  local 
effect,  and  the  annual  report  of  Judge  Hall,  president  of  the  county  convention,  there 
is  no  effort  made  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  proper  oQnsideration  of  the 
school  question.  In  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Suaaex,  we  believe  there  is  not  a  line 
written.  This  is  our  apology  for  attempting  to  establish  a  journal  which  shall  contain 
editorial  and  original  articles  upon  all  the  questions  which  suggest  themselves  in 
connection  with  education,  and  whose  columns  shall  be  open  for  the  reception  of 
communications  and  the  discussion  of  educational  topics. 

The  people  of  this  State  need  to  be  awakened;  not  only  this,  they  need  to  be 
instructed  upon  the  subject  of  common  schools.  Fiiat  we  need  good  echoolhousee, 
and  we  must  learn  how  to  plan  them.  Second  we  need  good  teachers,  and  we  must 
devise  some  means  to  secure  them.  Third  we  need  school  libraries,  and  we  must 
acquire  a  taste  for  reading  in  order  to  establish  them.  Fourth  we  need  a  revision  of 
the  school  law;  that  is,  our  tax  must  not  depend  upon  the  precarious  votes  of  every 
school  election,  any  more  than  our  county,  road,  or  poor  taxes;  our  commissionerB 
must  be  made  a  more  permanent  body,  only  one  being  changed  each  year. 

*  *  *  y^Q  i^YQ  1^  school  fund,  schoolhouses,  teachers,  pupils;  but  we  have  not 
good  common  schools.  *  *  *  It  is  very  manifest  that  we  need  some  means  of 
infusing  vitality  into  our  school  system.  If  the  press  is  a  mighty  engine,  if  it  can 
influence  the  people  upon  religious,  political,  and  agricultural  subjects,  it  can  do  to 
upon  educational  topics.  We  have,  therefore,  because  no  one  else  has  seized  the 
helm  to  guide  public  opinion,  taken  upon  ourselves  the  office  of  pilot.  We  ahall 
endeavor  to  collect  as  much  information  as  possible  upon  the  condition  of  the  schools 
in  all  the  districts  of  the  State;  we  shall  try  to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
employed  in  our  common  schools,  the  manner  in  which  the  various  committees 
perform  their  duties,  and  the  number  of  votes  polled  at  each  school  election. ' 

It  was  a  good  plan,  boldly  conceived  and  bravely  put  into  action. 
Had  the  editor  been  able  to  execute  his  plans  as  outlined  above. 
had  he  been  able  to  gather  and  print  information  on  the  subject  of 
the  public  schools  and  to  make  suggestions  for  their  improvement, 
his  work  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  schools  and  to 
the  State.  He  made  a  good  beginning,  and  circulated  400  or  500 
copies  of  the  Journal,  but  unfortunately  the  times  were  not  pro- 
pitious and.  although  the  editor  pledged  himself  if  the  first  number  was 
issued  **to  continue  the  publication  for  one  year, '^  the  publication 
seenos  to  have  been  suspended  with  the  issue  of  the  fourth  number, 
that  for  February,  1855.  The  School  Journal  died  in  debt,  and  the 
school  districts  of  New  Castle  County  were  assessed  $5  each  to  liquidate 
the  outstanding  obligations.  The  people  had  not  supported  the  organ 
intended  for  their  advancement. 

During  the  fifties  there  were  other  indications  of  educational  prog- 
ress.    Institutions  beyond  the  public  school  grade  were  chartered,' 

1  Prospeotos  In  vol.  1»  pp.  1-3. 

•  Georgetown  Academy  in  1847;  Smyrna  Union  School  in  lUa,  di.  643;  Wesleyaa  Female  OoUesiftte 
Instttute,  changed  to  Wttleyan  Female  College  by  oh.  152,  laws  of  1859;  Delawan  City  Acidemy»  1^* 
oh.  400.  and  1850,  ch.  585.  Soharf.  I.,  447,  gives  a  long  list  of  earlier  private  schools  with  the  dates  of  their 
charters. 
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and  then  there  began  the  reorganization  of  public  school  systems  in 
the  towns.  Thus  by  an  act  passed  on  February  4,  1852,^  the  New 
Castle  Institute,  a  school  '^for  teaching  the  first  rudiments  of  learning, 
as  well  as  classical  literature  and  such  of  the  sciences  as  are  usually 
taught  in  academies  and  colleges, "  which  had  been  supported  in  part 
by  the  '^  contributions  of  individuals  whose  children  receive  instruc- 
tion''  and  in  part  out  of  ''the  funds  of  the  New  Oastle  Common," 
was  taken  over  by  the  town,  called  Districts  45  and  46  of  New 
Castle  County,  and  became  the  basis  for  the  new  public  school 
system. 

The  first  organization  of  the  Wilmington  schools  followed  closely 
on  the  passage  of  the  permissive  law  of  1829.  The  city  was  then 
divided  into  10  school  districts,  but  there  was  powerful  opposition; 
only  in  the  tenth  district  did  the  school  become  permanently  estab- 
lished, although  there  were  schools  for  short  irregular  periods  in 
2  others.  In  1833  there  was  a  considerable  sum  of  money  coming 
to  these  districts^  and  the  9  were  reorganized  by  act  of  February  6, 
1833,  as  United  School  District  Nos.  10, 11, 12, 13,  14, 16, 16,  17,  and 
18,  in  New  Castle  County.  A  schoolhouse  was  built  on  the  comer 
of  French  and  Sixth  Streets  with  2  rooms  of  120  seats  each;  men 
and  womten  teachers  were  employed,  and  this  arrangemient  continued 
till  1852,  when  the  conviction  of  the  increasing  usefulness  of  the 
system  made  possible  the  act  of  February  9,  1862.'  This  act  laid 
the  foundations  for  a  general  publio^chool  system  for  the  city.  It 
created  a  board  of  public  education  of  12.  They  were  organized  as 
a  corporation,  but  were  forbidden  banking  powers.  They  were  to 
take  over  the  public-school  system  as  it  then  existed  and  organize 
and  conduct  schools  for  the  benefit  of  white  children  and  levy  taxes 
for  support  of  the  same.* 

Success*^  followed  so  quickly  on  this  reorganization  that  the  board 

could  say  in  its  report  in  1867: 

• 

Instead  of  about  900  diildren,  miserably  accommodated  and  laboriDg  under  many 
inconveniences,  we  find  1,800  children,  almoet  all  w^  provided  for,  in  comfortable 
buildings  with  neat  furniture  and  anangementB,  trained  to  habits  of  order,  and  gen- 
erally interested  in  their  studies  and  attached  to  th^  teachers. 

In  1859  there  were  seven  schoolhouses;  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  6,«and  7  were 
used  for  primary  grades;  Nos.  1  and  4  served  for  instruction  in  the 
higher  grades.  There  were  then  39  teachers  and  1,940  pupils.  But 
by  this  time  the  needs  of  the  schools  had  outrun  the  abiUty  of  the 
city  to  provide  out  of  its  usual  income.  Authority  to  borrow  was 
asked  of  the  assembly  and  granted  on  condition  of  a  favorable  vote 
by  the  citizens.    This  approval  was  refused,  and  when  the  city  again 

I  Lavs  of  IHlawBn.  18fi2,  ch.  623. 

*  See  Hall's  BUtodcal  SkBteh,  quoted  in  Wilmington  fiohool  Beport  for  1875-76,  p.  54. 

*  Laws  of  Delaware.  1862,  eii.  636;  amended  in  1853  by  cfa.  5;  and  in  1855  by  cb.  199;  1857,  cb.  430. 
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asked  from  the  assembly  authority  to  borrow  without  a  popular  vote 
their  request  was  rejected .' 

Supplementary  agencies  bearing  on  matters  educational  began  also 
to  take  their  place  in  the  evolution  of  a  more  connected  and  stronger 
system.  Thus  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Sussex  CJounty  was  incor- 
porated;' its  business  was  ^'to  promote  and  encourage  agricultural 
and  horticultural  pursuits  and  improvements  in  good  husbandry  and 
tillage  of  the  soil,  improvements  in  the  breed  of  stock  of  all  kinds/' 
Similar  in  general  purpose  was  the  incorporation  of  the  Red  Lion  li- 
brary Association  in  1867^  with  ah  endowment  of  S10,000  capital  and 
a  hfe  of  20  years.* 

The  same  year  saw  the  incorporation  of  the  Corbit  library  into  the 
school  system.  Dr.  James  Cbrbit  had  left  by  will  $960  to  St.  Georges 
Hundred,  in  New  Castle  CJounty,  as  an  endowment  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  use  of  School  District  No.  61  in  that  county  under  the 
name  and  style  of  the  "Corbit  Library."  By  act  of  1867  (oh.  416) 
the  administration  of  the  fund  was  put  under  charge  of  the  school 
commissioners  of  the  district  and  administered  as  part  of  the  public- 
school  system. 

It  is  evident  that  the  terrors  of  the  Prussianization  of  the  school 
system  of  the  State  had  now  largely  ceased  to  terrify,  for  the  pro- 
gressives were  boldly  demanding  first  a  State  "agent''  and  later  a 
State  superintendent  whose  business  would  be  to  organize  a  real  State 
system.  Indeed,  in  1867  a  bill  embodying  some  of  these  demands 
was  passed  by  the  senate/  but  failed  in  the  house. 

Nowhere  is  this  change  of  sentiment  more  manifest  than  in  the 
feeling  on  the  subject  of  normal  schools.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a 
report  made  by  Judge  Hall  and  others  in  1838  had  opposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  normal  school  and  had  terrified  the  timid  by  pic- 
turing the  evils  of  overcentraUzation.  But  these  fears  w^re  neither 
imiversal  nor  lasting  in  effect,  for  in  1843  a  correspondent  of  the  Dela- 
ware State  Journal  suggested  that  Delaware  CoUege  be  endowed  by 
the  State  and  then  required  to  educate  teachers  for  the  public  schoob/ 
and  so  far  had  the  Delaware  of  1867  advanced  on  this  subject  beyond 
the  opinions  of  the  report  of  1838  that  E.  J.  Newlin,  president  of 
Delaware  College,  on  February  17,  1867,  delivered  an  address  by 
invitation  on  normal  schools  before  the  general  assembly,  and  the 
address  was  later  printed  by  order  of  the  house.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  summarize  this  address  briefly  in  order  to  furnish  a  basis  of  com- 
parison and  contrast  with  the  report  of  1838. 
" — ■         ■...■■■—  .1  ..         -       ,-- 

I  See  Laws  of  Delaware,  1855,  oh.  203;  1859,  ch.  668,  and  Hall's  Historical  Sketch,  loc.  cit.,  p.  57. 

*  Laws  of  Delaware,  1857,  ch.  458. 

*  Laws  of  Delaware,  1857,  ch.  861. 
«  S.  jr.,  1857,  pp.  151, 161. 

>  See  correspondence  of  "Z"  In  Delaware  State  Journal  ('Wilmington),  January,  1843. 
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This  address  is  predicated  on  a  petition  to  the  assembly  from  the 
trustees  of  Delaware  College  pointing  out  that  under  the  law  provision 
had  already  been  made  for  the  organization,  but  not  for  the  support 
of  a  normal  school  in  that  institution.^  They  now  ask  for  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $3,000  for  the  school  and  suggest  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  other  method  of  raising  this  amount,  it  might  be  taken 
from  the  annual  income  of  the  school  fund.  This  would  mean  a 
reduction  on  the  average  of  S15  per  district,  which  might  be  made 
good  to  the  district  by  givuog  to  each  the  privilege  of  sending  one 
pupil  to  the  school  free  of  tuition  charges,  making  about  200  normal 
pupils  from  the  whole  State  who  for  their  part  were  to  agree  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  for  a  certain  period.  President  Newhn  begins 
with  the  premise  that  the  whole  matter  resolved  itself  into  the  simple 
question  whether  the  public  school  should  be  supplied  with  compe- 
tent or  incompetent  teachers ;  whether  the  children  should  be  well 
taught  or  imperfectly  instructed.  Then  after  reviewing  the  origin 
and  growth  of  normal  schools  in  Europe  4md  America  he  presents  his 
arguments  in  form  as  follows : 

1 .  That  it  is  obligatory  upon  every  State  in  this  ReptibUc  to  give 
to  all  her  children  a  good  education,  by  the  establishment  and  sup- 
X>ort  of  good  common  schools. 

2.  That  a  State  can  not  have  good  schools  without  well-trained 
iand  competent  teachers. 

3.  That  the  only  way  to  secure  a  supply  of  well-qualified  teachers 
is  by  the  establishment  of  normal  schools. 

It  is  evident  that  the  realization  of  the  necessity  for  normal  schools 
was  growing  in  the  State.  The  school  was  not  immediately  estab- 
lished, but  all  of  these  efforts  had  their  effect.  In  1859  a  petition 
was  pres^ited  to  the  assembly  praying  the  establishment  of  a  ''free 
college  and  normal  school."  The  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred 
deemed  such  a  move  inexpedient  at  the  time — 

inasmuch  as  the  proposed  establishment  has  not  been  fully  and  fairly  before  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Your  committee  being  themselves  favorably  im- 
pressed toward  the  plan  proposed,  doubt  not  that  the  people  of  the  State  will,  when 
the  subject  is  fully  canvassed  and  presented  to  them,  extend  like  favor  to  it. 

They  proposed  that  a  committee  of  six  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
bUl,  that  it  be  published  in  three  newspapers  in  the  State  and  pre- 
sented to  the  next  legislature.' 

What  then  was  the  educational  status  of  Delaware  in  1861  when 
the  first  State  law  went  into  effect?  Unfortimately  there  are  no 
complete  statistics  covering  all  phases  of  education,  and  under  the 
system  then  in  vogue  in  the  State  there  could  be  none.    In  the 

I  See  p.  7,  where  reference  is  given  to  ch.  43  of  the  Revised  Code  of  1863,  which,  in  dealing  with  Delaware 
College,  sec.  5  provides  that  there  shall  be  established  a  normal  school  "connected  with  the  college  for  the 
preparatioD  of  teachers."  Pupils  were  to  be  admitted  from  the  district  schools  at  reduced  rates  on  their 
pledge  to  teach  one  year. 

sH.  J.,  1889,  p.  301. 
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absence  of  fuller  statistics  use  must  be  made  of  the  scanty  collections 
found  in  the  censuses  of  1840,  1850,  and  1860.  These  follow  on  this 
page.  To  these  may  be  added  the  statistics  in  the  available  auditor's 
reports  between  1830  and  1860.  The  auditor  was  the  responsible 
accounting  officer  to  whom  reports  on  the  financial  dealings  of  the 
schools  were  sent  and  the  only  one  who  had  in  any  sense  the  power 
of  reviewing  the  financial  doings  of  the  local  district  school  commis- 
sioners. The  powers  of  the  auditor  were  ample  for  any  inquiry  he 
might  deem  proper,  but  his  term  of  office  was  short  and  if  not  reap- 
pointed he  must  resign  it  into  newhands.^  The  figures  of  the  audi- 
tor are  both  imperfect  and  incomplete;  they  are  not  uniform  and 
the  periods  covered  are  not  all  of  the  same  length,  but,  as  they  repre- 
sent substantially  all  the  statistical  material  for  the  period  that  is 
available  from  State  sources,  they  are  printed  for  what  they  are 

worth.* 

StatiiHc»  o/tduoatum  in  Ddaiwart, 


Colleaes: 

iNumber • 

Teachers , 

Pupils , 

Annual  income,  total. . . 

From  endowment . . 

From  public  funds . 

From  other  sources. 


Academies  and  other  schools: 

Number 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Annual  inoome,  total . 

From  endowment 

From  taxation 

From  public  funds . . . 

From  other  sooroos,. . 


1840 


23 


20 


7M 


1850 


2 

16 

lii 

$17,200 

$1,200 


Pnhtto  schools: 
Number. . . 
Teachers, 


Pupils  (apparently  average  attendance) 

Pupils  by  utmilies  (apparently  total  enrollmant). 
Pupils,  free  negro 
),  total 


Annual  income, 

From  endowment . 

From  taxation 

From  public  funds 

From  other  soupoes 

Illiterates  over  20,  total 

Free  colored 

Foreign 

Libraries: 

PubUc 

Volumes 

School 

Volumes 

Sunday  school  and  church. 

Volumes 

CoUeee 

Volumes 

Total  libraries 

Total  volumes 

Newspapers: 

Number 

(3irculation(average) 

Annual 


152 


M,t9l 


«4,832 


$10»000 


es 

94 
2,011 

1225 


II 

$47,eoe 


194 

214 

8,970 

14,216 

l«7 

143,861 


$14,422 

$27,763 

$1,686 

10,181. 

5,645 

404 

4 
10,250 


12 

2,700 

1 

5,000 

17 

17,050 

10 

7,500 

421,200 


1860 


1 

S 

90 

19,500 


»,oOO 


40 

101 

1,967 

$47,462 

1400 

S400 

$422 

$46,240 


2S6 

396 

11,736 

IS,  672 

2S0 

$67,847 

Isoo 

$32, 3» 

$a9,Q» 

$6,968 

13,169 
6,508 
1,666 

64 

61,100 

1 

100 

4$ 

20,270 

1 

7,000 

114 

88,470 


16,144 
1,010,776 


1  See  governor^ 
•Of  these,  1,571 
mon  schools/' 
« White  only. 


,  Jamiary,  1847,  in  H.  7.,  1847,  p.  20.  *  See  Table  S,  at  end. 

"at  public  charge."   The  entry  under  this  hea^Kng  In  1840  was  " primary  and 


Chapter  IV. 

THE  FIRST  STATE  TAXATION  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

X861-1875. 


The  original  idea  in  Judge  HalVs  bill,  which  became  the  school 
law  of  1829,  was  individual  and  neighborhood  cooperation.  It  was 
absolutely  and  entirely  voluntary;  there  was  no  supervision  by  State 
or  county;  there  was  no  legal  requirement,  no  Compulsion  by  the 
State,  for  the  proposal  to  levy  a  tax  which  appeared  in  the  original 
draft  of  the  bill  was  omitted  in  the  enacted  law.  The  schools  to  be 
established  were  denominated  **free  schools/'  but  it  was  a  curious 
freedom,  for  '^free'-  meant  that  their  patrons  and  supporters  were 
free  to  support  them  well  or  ill,  or  not  support  them  at  all,  as  most 
appealed  to  their  desires  and  interests.  But  this  phase  of  the  move- 
ment broke  down  the  first  year,  tt  was  soon  seen  that  voluntary 
contributions  could  not  be  depended  on  to  support  the  schools  if 
they  were  to  exist  at  all,  and  as  early  as  1830  a  State  law  was  passed 
permitting  the  school  districts  to  vote  a  local  tax  on  themselves  if 
they  saw  fit.  This  remained  the  law  imtil  1861  and  was  a  step  in 
advance,  but  it  had  fatal  objections:  The  local  school  district  was 
the  unit  of  taxation;  the  tax  when  voted  was  purely  local;  it  applied 
only  to  the  local  school  district  and  was  to  be  voted  each  year. 
The  result  of  this  unfortunate  provision  has  been  narrated  already. 
There  began  at  once  to  grow  up  two  parties  who  differed  radically 
on  the  administration  of  schools.  The  conservatives  advocated 
the  status  quo.  They  wanted  no  change,  little  or  no  State  inter- 
ference, and  as  much  liberty  of  individual  action  and  school  district 
initiative  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand  the  more  a^ressive  party, 
whom  we  may  call,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  progressives,  wanted  a 
stronger  central  control  for  the  purpose  of  supervision  and  direction 
in  the  matter  of  taxation.  Between  the  two  ideals  the  sentiment  of 
the  State  swung  back  and  forth  for  a  generation,  but  diu-ing  most 
of  this  time,  despite  the  activity  of  the  conservatives,  and  in  spite 
of  their  much  writing  on  the  subject,  public  sentiment  more  or  less 
steadily  approached  the  idea  of  a  centralized  State  control.  .After 
much  agitation  the  beginnings  of  such  a  State  law  were  finally 
attained  in  1861.  This  was  the  first  general  State  law  on  the  subject 
of  taxation  for  public-school  education  ever  passed  in  the  State. 
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I.  EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION.  1^1-1875. 

This  act,  passed  March  1,  1861,  provides  that  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  school  committee  in  each  school  district  in  the  month  of 
April  of  each  year  to  assess  and  levy  in  each  school  district  in  New 
Castle  Coimty  the  sum  of  $75 ;  in  each  school  district  in  Kent  County, 
$50;  and  in  Sussex  County,  $30,  *^to  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
the  school  of  their  district,  to  be  assessed,  levied,  and  collected  as 
provided  in  chapter  42  of  the  Revised  Statutes/*^  Any  school 
district  might  levy  any  additional  sum  up  to  $400  after  tie  exact 
amount  had  been  fixed  by  a  majority  vote.  A  majority  of  the  voters 
in  the  district  might  also  levy  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $500  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  schoolhouse,  and  all  sums  decided  on  by  majority  vote 
were  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  minimum 
sums  required  by  the  act.' 

The  act  of  1861  marks  the  downfall  of  one  tendency  in  public 
education  in  Delaware  and  the  completed  evolution  of  its  opposite. 
The  act  of  1829  required  that  as  much  money  be  raised  in  the  district 
as  was  due  to  the  district  from  the  school  fund.  The  act  of  1830  cut 
this  requirement  in  half ,  and  the  act  of  1837  reduced  it  to  $25.  This 
tendency  of  the  voter  to  reduce  the  requirements  on  himself  to  the 
lowest  limits  was  met  by  another  movement  which  sought  to  provide 
for  the  schools  by  State  action.'  The  logical  result  of  this  tendency 
was  the  act  of  1861  which  to  that  extent  eliminated  the  wishes  of 
the  individual  voter  altogether  and  made  school  support  automatic. 

Of  the  law  of  1861  Supt.  Groves  remarks: 

This  act  of  1861  was  a  long  and  grand  step  in  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State. 
By  its  proviuons  no  child  was  to  be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  attending  Bchool 
or  of  securing  a  common-school  education,  throwing  the  responsibility  entirely  upon 
the  parent  for  any  n^lect.  The  State  fully  measured  up  to  her  power  and  responsi* 
bility  by  her  action  in  providing  for  the  education  of  her  subjects.  That  this  avenue 
should  not  be  closed,  wherein  the  future  citizen  and  voter  might  allege  that  an  educa- 
tion was  impossible,  she  plainly  indicated  by  her  provisions.  Further,  she  declared 
that  it  were  better  to  buUd  schoolhouses,  employ  teachers,  and  maintain  schools  than 
enlarge  the  almshouses  and  prisons;  that  the  amount  of  illiteracy  should  be  smaller, 
and  that  fraud  in  the  ballot,  with  covered  head,  should  take  its  place  behind  the  intel- 
ligent voter.  Before  this  date  it  was  indeed  a  critical  period  annually  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  April  for  the  youth  of  the  State.  Fathers,  anxious  and  considerate  for 
the  welfare  of  their  children,  with  nervous  tread  and  painful  forebodings,  wended 
their  way  yearly  to  the  school  meeting.  The  State  herself  was  in  suspense  and  awe, 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  actions  of  her  subjects.  The  weal  or  woe  of  society  himg 
trembling  in  the  balance,  to  be  decided  by  the  day's  action.* 

1  This  wa«  the  Revised  Coda  of  1852,  then  in  use. 

s  Laws  of  Delaware,  1861,  oh.  70.    Several  other  laws  were  passed  at  this  session  which  were  edocational 
In  ehaiaeter  (dis.  68,  ISO):  One  provided  tor  the  building  of  a  sdioolhoiue  (ch.  M);  ona  ftw  tlie  publication 
of  the  act  of  1861;  and  another  voted  $157.32  for  the  liquidation  of  an  unpaid  bill  for  pnnting  whlc&  still 
hung  over  the  .late  New  Castle  school  convention  (eh.  132). 
.  <  Groves,  J.  H.:  History  of  Free  Schools  of  Delaware,  in  6th  An.  Rep.  Supt.  Free  Schools,  1880^  pp.  4IM0. 
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It  is  perhaps  best  at  this  point  to  trace  the  subsequent  legislative 
fortunes  of  the  public  schools  down  to  1875,  when  a  new  general 
school  law  marked  another  step  forward  and  started  the  system  on  a 
career  of  real  State-wide  development.  There  was  of  course  but 
little  educational  legislation  during  the  war  period  and  this  little  was 
local  in  character.  After  the  return  of  peace  the  law  of  this  period 
of  most  general  significance  was  the  act  of  1867  which  chartered,  as  a 
private  institution,  the  Delaware  State  Normal  University,  whose 
creation  will  be  noticed  later.  With  this  exception  practically  all 
the  educational  legislation  between  1861  and  1875  was  essentially 
local  in  character.  In  this  predominantly  local  legislation,  however, 
there  can  be  traced  pertain  tendencies  which  were  now  making  them- 
selves felt  as  never  before.  These  included  the  further  organization 
of  town  and  city  systems  and  the  grant  of  authority  to  these  to  bor- 
row money  on  the  public  credit  either  with  or  without  mortgage 
security  on  property  already  owned  by  the  school.*  This  tendency 
was  not  coi^ined  to  the  larger,  cities,  but  seems  to  have  permeated 
the  whole  educational  system.  The  stronger  and  more  ambitious 
school  districts  were  given  more  freedom  of  initiative  in  one  of  two 
wa3r8.  If  so  disposed  they  were  permitted  to  exceed  the  S400  limit 
set  by  the  act  of  1861  in  the  matter  of  local  voluntary  taxation.  The 
first  of  these  acts  seemed  to  have  been  that  of  February  13,  1867  (ch. 
141),  which  allowed  School  District  No.  78,  in  New  Castle  County, 
to  raise  S800;  in  some  cases  the  amount  thus  raised  by  taxation  was 
as  much  as  SI, 500.'  Such  acts  were  euphemistically  called  acts  for 
relief  and  they  appeared  from  year  to  year.*  When  taxation  was  not 
available  or  insufficient  these  smaller  districts  might  abo  borrow 
with  or  without  mortgage.* 

When  the  action  of  the  legislatiu*e  on  similar  questions  presented 
by  the  Wilmington  schools  in  the  fifties  is -recalled,  the  stride  toward 
modem  methods  is  seen  to  have  been  tremendous. 

Another  development  of  this  period  was  that  which  took  the  more 
or  less  disjointed,  fragmentary,  and  independent  school  districts  that 
centered  in  and  about  the  towns  and  villages,  apparently  including 
in  some  cases  the  older  institutions  of  private  origin  and  reorganized 
them  as  a  single  public-school  system.  This  new  system  sometimes 
continued  to  bear  the  ante  bellum  name  of  academy,  but  more  often 
distinctly  proclaimed  itself  as  the  public-school  system.  The  con- 
solidated school  was  thus  incorporated  and  given  authority  to  collect 
sufficient  taxes  for  the  pay  of  teachers  and  for  schoolhouses.  In  this 
way  the  town  and  city  schools  of  the  State  began  to  make  progress. 

1  See  WUmingtoED  under  acts  of  1863, 1860, 1871,  and  1878. 
tCh.  396,  laws  Of  1873. 

«See  chs.  437  and  428,  laws  of  1860;  chs.  44, 46, 47,  and  61,  laws  of  1871;  chs.  306, 400, 401, 403, 404,  and  406, 
laws  of  1873;  cb.  44,  laws  of  1876. 
« See  eh.  140,  laws  of  1867;  chs.  429  and  430,  laws  of  1869;  ch.  408,  laws  of  1873. 
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New  Castle  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  smaller  cities  to  in- 
augurate this  scheme  of  development.  In  this  way  the  Dover 
Academy  was  reorganized  in  1867  (ch.  180)  and  Milton  Academy  in 
1369  (ch.  484).  These  institutions  were  often  both  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  in  some  cases  at  least,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Dover  public  schools,  under  the  act  of  March  9,  1875  (ch.  42),  it  was 
still  possible  to  provide  for  a  deficit  by  a  rate  bill  levied  on  parent  or 
guardian  and  collected  as  other  taxes.  Following  these  precedents, 
in  1875  (chs.  52  and  53)  the  school  districts  in  Delaware  City  and 
Lewes  were  consolidated  into  town  systems.  Neither  of  these  laws, 
however,  was  a  good  one,  for  Delaware  City  within  certain  limits  went 
back  to  the  old  principle  of  letting  the  voters  decide  what  the  tax 
should  be  and  both  provided  for  school  rates,  out  the  weakness  of 
these  acts  is  perhaps  atoned  for  by  the  better  law  given  to  New  Castle 
the  same  year  (ch.  54).  This  town  received  a  charter  for  20  years  for 
its  board  of  education,  which  was  put  in  full  charge  of  the  schools  and 
authorized  to  fix,  up  to  $4,000,  the  amount  to  be  raised  for  education, 
and  there  were  to  be  no  school  rates. 

The  legislature  continued  the  business  of  creating  new  districts,^ 
and  homes  and  farms  were  regularly  transferred  by  legislative 
enactment  from  one  district  to  another.'  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
in  this  State  centralization  worked  by  contraries.  A  State-wide  law 
for  a  general  school  tax  was  secured  only  after  a  struggle  of  a  gen- 
eration, but  the  organization  of  a  new  district  in  any  county  or  the 
transfer  of  John  Doe  from  district  A  to  district  B  for  the  sake  of 
greater  personal  convenience  was  a  matter  of  such  grave  concern  that 
it  commanded 'the  attention  of  the  whole  State. 

In  these  ways  did  the  public  educational  sentiment  of  Delaware 
begin  to  again  find  the  voice  which  had  been  stilled  by  war,  although 
there  was  as  yet  no  central  authority  to  whom  reports  might  be  made 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  and  publish  such  reports.  An 
effort  to  secure  such  was  made  in  1867  when  a  biU  entitled  **An  act 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  school  superintendent  and 
a  board  of  school  examiners  for  this  State"  was  introduced  into  the 
house  on  March  6.    It  passed  the  house,  but  failed  in  the  senate.' 

Notwithstanding  this  failure  in  legislation,  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion were  not  ca&rt  down.  An  educational  mass  meeting  was  called 
to  be  held  in  Dover  on  December  23,  1867,  its  purpose  being  ''for  a 
mutual  interchange  of  opinions;  to  receive  and  discuss  suggestions  of 
improTements  in  the  law.''     The  meeting  was  in  session  two  days, 

)  See  oha.  123, 434, 425,  laws  of  1809;  chs.  50, 52,  laws  of  1871;  ch.  398,  laws  of  1873;  eh.  45,  laws  of  1875,  and 
later. 
iBeeehs.63,181,lawBOfl871;  eh.  899,  laws  of  1873;  chs.  36, 87, 88, 39, 40, 41,  laws  of  1876,  and  later, 
s  H.  J.,  1857,  pp.  433, 456,  505;  8.  J.,  1867,  p.  389. 
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and  its ''  proceedings  were  conducted  with  signal  unanimity,  harmony, 
and  good  feeling."   .  A  preliminary  meeting  had  been  held  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  1867,  and  the  call  for  a  State-wide  meeting  had  been  issued 
by  Kent  County.    The  meeting  in  December  called  itself  a  State 
educational  convention;  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present, 
mainly  from  Kent  and  New  Castle  Counties,  with  a  few  from  Sussex. 
The  speakers  included  T.  Clarkson  Taylor,  of  Wilmington,  and  J.  P. 
Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania.    No  report  on  Mr.   Wickersham's 
address  has  been  seen,  but  the  Wilmington  Daily  Commercial  for 
December  31,  1867,  contains  a  summary  of  that  of  Mr.  Taylor.    The 
larger  part  of  this  address  is  a  plea  for  more  education  in  general  and 
for  a  better  system  in  Delaware  in  particular.    The  defects  of  the 
existing  law  were  considered.    These  included  the  method  of  raising 
school  funds  over  and  above  the  taxes  provided  by  layr,  for  the 
district  was  still  allowed  to  vote  annually  on  the  supplementary 
amounts  to  be  raised.    The  results  of  this  provision  were  unfortu- 
nate,  because  progressive  districts  went  forward  and  indifferent  ones 
did  not.    There  was  no  general  school  head,  and  therefore  no  unity 
of  school  action;  there  was  no  standard  of  qualification  of  teachers, 
and  the  general  law  was  entirely  inadequate.     He  suggested  that 
each  district  be  required  to  levy  enough  tax  to  keep  the  schools  open 
for  at  least  four  months  (some  demanded  eight  months)  before  any 
appropriations  might  be  made  to  them  from  the  school  fund.     These 
taxes  should  be  levied,  collected,  and  disbursed  by  school  commis- 
sioners in  each  hundred  and  town  district,  who  were  to  be  substituted 
for  the  commissioners  of  each  school  district  and  were  to  have  also 
general  care  of  the  schools.    Mr.  Taylor  asked  that  a  State  superin- 
tendent be  appointed;  that  coimty  superintendents  examine  teachers 
and  schools,  hold  institutes,  etc.,  and  that  there  should  be  provision 
by  law  for  good  school  buildings,  grounds,  furniture,  and  apparatus.^ 
Uniformity  of  textbooks  was  also  urged  by  the  convention,  but  the 
question  of  school  libraries  was  laid  on  the  table. 

At  least  two  results  came  from  this  meeting.  It  served  as  a  sort  of 
school  institute  for  the  teachers  of  Kent,  who  later  effected  a  formal 
organization  and  agreed  to  meet  again  at  Smyrna  in  April;  in  accord 
with  the  general  sense  of  the  convention  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  draft  a  general  school  code,  expressive  of  the  changes  desired  in 
the  existing  school  system.  The  committee  reported  to  another 
meeting  held  July  13,  1868,  changes  and  additions  to  the  school  law  * 
then  in  force.    These  alterations  were  embodied  in  what  was  called 

'^The  new  school  law."    This  was  presented  to  the  general  assembly 

I  »  III 

I  WilmingUMi  (DeL)  DaUy  CommecdAl,  Deo.  34, 81, 1867. 

*  The  Cominetdftl  reports  that  tbe  attendanoe  on  UUb  meettag  was  small  and  thai  another  was  oaUed 
to  meet  in  December,   flee  issue  for  July  15, 1868. 
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of  1869  and  its  passage  urged,  but  in  vain.^    Similar  efforts  were 
made  in  1871  and  1873,  but  with  the  same  result. 

As  illustrating  the  desires  and  ideals  of  the  period 'may  be  quoted 
the  statements  of  Dr.  J.  £.  Clawson  in  1871,  with  his  hst  of  '' par- 
ticulars in  which  our  public  school  system  needs  reform/'  and  the 
educational  bill  brought  forward  in  1873.  These  two  help  much  to 
explain  the  evolution  of  the  law  of  1875.    Dr.  Clawson  said: 

The  voting  for  tax  or  no  tax  at  the  annual  school  election  should  be  abandoned, 
and  the  amount  of  tax  necessary  to  keep  each  school  in  the  county  open,  at  lea$t  six 
months  in  the  year,  should  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  county 
taxes.  The  appropriations  from  the  State  mi^ht  be  used  to  keep  the  school  going 
for  a  longer  time. 

Each  county  should  have  a  superintendent,  whose  duty  should  be  to  visit  each 
school  in  the  county  as  often  as  possible,  and  in  connection  with  the  distrLct  ofBcen, 
whenever  practicable,  in  order  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  community  on  the  subject 
of  education,  make  suggestions  to  the  teachers  as  to  the  best  modes  of  teaching  and 
governing  schools,  and  to  the  commissioners  as  to  the  construction,  ventilation, 
warming,  and  fumiBhing  school  buildings;  to  examine  and  furnish  with  certificates 
persons  properly  qualified  to  teach;  to  make  an  annual  report  to  a  State  superintendent 
*  •  ♦    ♦    and  hold  county  teachers'  institutes,  etc. 

There  should  be  also  a  State  superintendent,  who  should  prepare 
suitable  blank  forms,  receive  reports,  make  a  biennial  report,  and 
recommend  legislation.  This  officer  and  the  three  county  superin- 
tendents, with  an  additional  State  officer  who  should  act  ex  officio, 
might  form  a  State  educational  board  who  would  recommend  a 
imiform  system  of  textbooks  and  consider  educational  interests  in 
general.  It  was  thoxight  that  adjustments  to  the  system  in  use 
might  be  made  without  appreciable  cost  to  the  taxpayers.' 

The  educational  bill  which  was  proposed  in  1873,  but  failed  of 
enactment,  may  be  summarized  as  follows.'  It  was  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  the  several  acts  relating  to  free  schools  in  this  State." 
It  provided  for  the  election  of  coimty  and  State  boards  of  education; 
the  governor  was  to  appoint  a  coimty  superintendent  for  each  county 
and  to  require  an  annual  report  on  the  schools  to  the  legislating. 
It  provided  for  careful  supervision;  ordered  the  school  commis- 
sioners to  raise  a  certified  annual  tax  and  made  them  personally 
responsible  for  the  amount;  provided  for  the  examination  and  cer- 
tification of  teachers  by  the  county  superintendents  and  authorized 
the  establishment  of  colored  schools  by  the  colored  taxables  in  any 
district  in  the  same  manner  as  the  white  schools  were  then  organized. 

1  The  WUmliigtoa  I>aUy  Comnwrntol,  in  Its  isaue  tat  Mar.  1&,  1871,  mys  that  the  Teachen'  Assodattcn  of 
Kent  County  late  in  1888  appointed  three  men  to  draft  a  school  bill.  This  bill  was  presented  to  the  as- 
sembly, which  ''treated  it  with  little  better  than  silent  contempt,  and  here  the  clamor  for  reform  for  awhile 
ceased  and  the  Teachars'  Aasodatlon  of  Kent  County  died  a  natural  death."  ft  intimates  also  that  politics 
was  at  the  bottom  of  this  fiiiluie,  for  it  adds  that  two  of  the  men  who  drafted  the  bill  wen  Democrats: 
^  They  w^re  not  afraid  that  a  reform  school  law  would  turn  white  men  bUtek  or  black  men  wMf«." 

>  See  Normal  School  Advocate,  vol.  1,  No.  1,  pp.  5-6.  See  also  an  argument  in  fbvor  of  eetabliahing  normal 
schools  in  4th  An.  Rep.,  Delaware  State  Normal  University,  180^70,  pp.  49n53. 

*  Rep.  U.  8.  Commis.  of  Ed.,  1873,  pp.  SthS2. 
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The  administratiye  work  of  the  schools  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  county  board  who  heard  appeals,  formed  new  districts,  pro- 
vided textbooks  at  cost,  and  received  reports  from  the  comity  super- 
intendent, who  was  their  agent.  His  main  duty  was  to  visit  the 
schools,  and  to  make  reports  on  all  phases  of  the  work.  They  were 
to  be  paid  Sl,200  per  annimi.  Every  district  was  required  to  raise 
at  least  S75  from  taxes;  funds  from  whites  and  blacks  were  to  be 
kept  separate;  and  the  negroes  were  to  receive  all  the  taxes  paid 
by  them. 

The  bill  as  proposed  in  1873  failed,  but,  as  will  be  seen  later, 
prepared  the  way  for  more  successful  action  in  1875. 

n.  THE  DELAWARE  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSFFY,  1866-1871. 

The  first  law  of  general  significance  after  the  war  period  was  the 
act  of  January  23,  1867,  which  provided  a  charter  for  the  Delaware 
State  Normal  University.^  This  was  organized  as  a  private  institu- 
tion on  November  19,  1866,  because  of  the  necessity  for  an  institu- 
tion ''wherein  students  might  receive  a  professional  education, 
which  should  peculiarly  qualify  them  for  instructing  and  disciplining 
youth.  ^'  It  was  commenced  without  aid  from  the  State  and  remained 
a  private  institution  to  the  end.  Strictly  its  history  does  not  belong 
in  these  pages,  but  it  sought  to  render  public  service  and  is  admitted 
for  the  sake  of  the  service  rendered  and  because  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  it  in  drawing  pubUc  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  pubhc 
schools. 

It  began  its  work  without  State  patronage  and  without  endowment 
save  the  value  of  some  20  scholarships  which  had  been  subscribed 
for  in  advance.  It  received  with  its  charter  authority  to  hold 
property  up  to  $100,000,  together  with  the  usual  powers  of  a  corpora- 
tion. The  trustees  included  John  C.  Harkness,  who  became  its 
president,  Dr.  Caleb  Harlan,  its  vice  president.  Dr.  John  A.  Brown, 
James  Bradford,  Allen  Gawthorp,  Judge  Willard  Hall,  who  in  other 
days  had  so  strenuously  opposed  the  normal  school  idea,  Howard 
M.  Jenkins,  and  others,  28  in  all. 

Besides  the  normal-school  course  the  institution  provided  for  a 
business  education  and  had  a  department  in  which  teachers  were  pre- 
pared for  teaching  the  classics,  modem  languages,  and  the  higher 
mathematics  in  the  academies  and  high  schools.  Passing  over  the 
other  departments,  it  appears  that  for  admission  to  the  normal 
course  the  candidate  must  be  14  years  of  age,  of  good  health  and  good 
moral  character,  and  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  reading,  spelling, 
penmanship,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography.  The  course 
covered   three  years  and    besides    the  usual  high-school  branches 

1  Laws  of  DeUiwwe,  1867,  eh.  279.    The  act  Itself  is  not  printed  in  the  seaticm  laws  for  that  year,  hut  may 
lie  iound  In  the  third  annual  report  and  oatalogne  of  the  Delaware  State  Normal  Univeralty,  1860,  p.  9. 
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required  school  govenunent,  principles  of  education,  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  school  economy,  mercantile  calculationB,  commercial 
rules,  bookkeeping,  business  correspondence,  and  extemporaneous 
speaking.  There  was  also  work  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 
On  completion  of  the  normal  course  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  school 
teaching  might  be  conferred,  and  this  degree  might  be  followed  by 
that  of  master  after  three  years  of  successful  practice. 

During  the  first  year  there  was  a  faculty  of  6  men,  1  woman,  and  1 
vacancy;  76  pupils  were  registered,  of  whom  26  were  women;  19 
persons  attended  the  evening  sessions.  In  1869  there  were  2  gradu- 
ates, 4  in  1870,  and  4  in  1871.  At  one  time  the  attendance  was  as 
high  as  188;  in  1870-71  there  were  86  students,  of  whom  27  were 
women. 

In  May,  1870,  the  board  of  trustees  issued  a  circular — 

setting  forth  the  inefficient  and  disastrous  condition  of  public  education  in  the  State 
of  Delaware,  and  reconunending,  as  immediate  remedies,  the  estabHshment  of  a  State 
noitnal  school,  the  office  of  State  superintendent,  and  a  teachers'  institute  in  each 
county  for  two  weeks  annually. 

They  proposed  to  evolve  into  a  State  Normal  and  Polytechnic 
University,  and  for  this  purpose  were  then  undertaking  to  raise  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000;  but  while  this  work  was  going  on  harmoniously 
and  hopefuUy  and  after  more  than  $40,000  had  been  raised  for  this 
piirpose,  their  work  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  a  repeal  of  their 
charter  on  March  29,  1871  (ch.  153),  "without  any  mentioned  reason 
or  cause."* 

The  causes  of  this  repeal  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  present.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  go  back  to  the  circular  issued  in  May,  1870, 
by  the  State  Normal  University.  Certain  statements  contained  in 
ibis  circular  were  reprinted  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1870,  came  under  the  eye  of  one 
of  the  United  States  Senators  from  Delaware,  and  were  regarded  by 
him  as  a  misrepresentation  of  the  real  facts.  The  matter  was  aired 
in  the  Senate,  with  the  result  that  the  offending  statements  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  were  cut  out  and  the 
charter  of  the  Delaware  State  Normal  University  was  repealed  by  the 
legislature.' 

Those  who  would  investigate  the  matter  for  themselves  will  find 
the  sources  in  detail  in  the  Congressional  Globe  and  in  the  various 
issues  of  the  Wilmington  Daily  Commercial.' 

1  See  catalogues  and  reports,  first  to  fifth  (186&-1871),  In  Bureau  of  Education,  and  Powell's  Hist,  of  £d. 
in  Delaware,  p.  164.    See  also  Baniard's  Joor.  of  Ed.,  XVU,  807. 

*  "An  act  to  repeal  oh.  379,  vol.  13,  of  Delaware  laws/'— H.  J.,  1871,  p.  508.  Mar.  28  the  bOl  "was read  " 
and  "Bule  12  was,  by  imanlmous  consent,  suspended  and  the  bill  Just  read  was  read  a  second  time  by  its 
title"  (pp.  fi33-4). 

•  See  the  discussion  in  the  ConRres^lonal  Qlobe,  41 C,  3  B.,  pp.  MTTS,  1100, 1131, 1182-36, 1418,  F6b.ft-20, 1871, 
and  in  the  Wilmington  DaL|jf  Commercial  for  March  and  April,  1871,  espeoklly  Mar.  3, 16, 37, 80^  SI,  and 
Apr.  i,  7, 10.  See  also  the  first  edition  of  the  Report  of  the  CgmmisHioner  of  fidnoatton  for  1870^  pp.  lOB 
and  105,  and  compare  that  edition  with  the  second  issue. 
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It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  discussion  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  in  the  Delaware  newspapers  served  a  purpose  in  awakening 
the  citizens  of  the  State  to  a  clearer  realization  of  the  situation.  Thus, 
"Mutual  Friend,"  who  writes  from  Milford,  Kent  County,  to  the 
T'Vllniington  Daily  Commercial  for  April  7,  1871,  says  that  the  school 
system  was  "not  what  it  should  be,"  for  "education  to  be  general 
must  be  free;  and  to  be  free  it  must  be  fostered  by  the  State."  This 
end,  he  claimed,  was  not  accomplished  by  the  laws  of  Delaware. 
There  were,  he  thought,  probably  20  school  districts  in  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex Counties  that  had  not  had  a  free  school  in  the  last  year;  that 
under  the  system  in  use  it  was  possible  to  have  men  on  school  boards 
who  could  not  read  or  write,  and  "this,  to  our  personal  knowledge,  has 
frequently  happened." 

The  discussion  was  often  bitter  and  perhaps  sometimes  unjust. 
There  are  intimations  also  that  there  was  not  only  class  consciousness, 
but  class  hostility,  as  when  a  correspondent  of  the  Wilmington  Daily 
Commercial  (Apr.  7,  1871)  charged  that  in  Milton  and  Milford  the 
upper  and  wealthier  class — ^the  "broadcloth"  class — who  were  able 
to  educate  their  own  children  in  private  institutions,  were  for  that 
reason  opposed  to  taxation  for  the  public  schools.  The  religious 
question  also  came  up  at  times,  as  was  the  case  in  1867,  when  the 
Roman  Catholic  authorities  of  Wilmington  asked  the  assembly  to 
allow  certain  church  schools  to  be  taken  under  State  control.^  Dur- 
ing this  same  year  (1867)  "An  act  to  prevent  the  improper  distribu- 
tion of  the  school  fund  of  this  State"  was  introduced  in  the  house, 
where  it  passed,  but  failed  in  the  Senate.'  The  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  this  bill  has  not  been  discovered. 

That  the  dosing  of  the  Delaware  State  Normal  University  was  felt 

throughout  the  State  is  indicated  by  the  effort  to  supply  its  place.    In 

1873  the  assembly  was  called  on  to  dispose  of  the  land-scrip  fund,  which 

was  then  beginning  to  accumulate.    By  an  act  passed  on  March  27  of 

that  year  it  directed  that  S3 ,000  per  annum  for  two  years  should  be 

paid  out  of  that  fund  to  Delaware  College,  and  in  consideration  of  the 

receipt  of  this  fund  the  college  was  required  to — 

provide  free  instructioii  pf  a  suitable  character  for  10  students  from  each  county  of  this 
State  whenever  such  students  on  presenting  themselves  for  admission  shall  obligate 
themselves  to  teach  in  the  free  schools  of  the  State  for  not  less  than  one  year.' 

In  1875  an  effort  was  made  to  reenact  and  continue  the  act  of 
*1873,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  for  this  purpose.    The  bill  passed 
the  senate,  but  was  defeated  in  the  house  May  25,  1875.^ 

I  See  H.  J.,  1887,  pp.  586-89.  On  one  occasion  at  least  this  rellgioas  question  had  come  up  before.  In  1847 
the  assembly  chartered  St.  Ilary's  College,  at  Wilmington.  There  was  immediately  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature  a  petition  to  repeal  the  charter.  The  petition  was  refused.  The  report  refusing  the  petition  may  be 
read  in  H.  J.,  1847,  pp.  287-280. 

>  H.  J.,  1887,  pp.  448,  484,  500, 812. 

s  Delaware  laws,  1873,  oh.  406. 

«-See  H.  J.,  1875,  pp.  373,  745. 
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ni.  PROGRESS  DURING  THE  PERIOD. 

*  » 

Taken  as  a  whole  it  may  be  truthfiilly  said  that  there  was  little 

legislation   of  general  educational  significance   between   1861    and 

1875.     There  are  even  indications  that  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary 

to  approach  this  question  with  more  or  less  caution.     For  some  years 

the  subject  of  education  had  given  place  in  the  governor's  message  to 

weightier  problems,  and  when  in  1871  Gov.  Gove  Salisbury  returned 

to  the  subject  he  felt  it  proper  to  apologize  to  the  assembly  for  his 

remarks  on  education  because  '^  changes  in  long-established  and  well- 

xmderstood  laws   *    *    *   should  not  be  made  incautiously  or  without 

matxure    consideration."     He    then    suggested    that    changes    were 

needed  and — 

« 

that  Bome  saperintendenoe  ahoold  be  had  by  the  State,  throafi^  a  legaUy  authorized 
agent,  over  thu  whole  subject ;  *  *  *  the  duties  o!  those  intrusted  with  this  power 
should  be  clearly  defined  by  law  and  their  performance  strictly  enjoined.^ 

If  these  cautious  suggestions  of  the  governor  are  to  be  taken  as 
the  measure  of  official  enthusiasm,  it  will  be  seen  that  private  indi* 
viduals  had  more  highly  developed  ideaJs  and  were  more  boldly 
aggressive  in  advocating  their  views.  Witness  the  list  of  ''particu- 
lars in  whicb  our  public  school  system  needs  reform/'  published  by 
Dr.  J.  E.  Clawson  in  June,  1871,  and  already  quoted. 

But  after  aU,  the  most  important  question  in  connection  with  this 
period  is  not  theory  but  actual  accomplishment  under  and  as  a  result 
of  the*  act  of  1861.  This  is  a  question  much  easier  in  the  asking 
than  in  the  answering,  and  in  reply  but  two  sources  may  be  used, 
the  census  of  1870  and  the  auditor's  reports  of  1861-1875,  which 
give  substantially  the  same  class  of  figures  with  more  detail.  In 
the  absence  of  any  annual  State  school  reports,  such  statistical  matter 
as  is  available  is  welcomed  gladly. 

For  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870,  the  census  reports  that  out  of  a 
total  population  of  125,015  and  a  school  population  of  40,807  (5  to 
18  years  of  age)  there  attended  school  19,965,  of  whom  18,770  were 
white  and  1,195  were  colored.  There  were  19,356  persons  over  10 
years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  23,100  who  could  not  write, 
11,280  of  these  being  white  and  11,820  colored. 

At  that  time  the  schools  of  all  classes,  from  primary  to  college, 
public  and  private,  numbered  375.  They  had  510  teachers,  of  whom 
147  were  men  and  363  were  women,  with  19,575  pupils.  The  total- 
income  of  these  institutions  was  $212,712;  of  this  sum  $120,429  was 
from  taxation  and  public  fimds  and  $92,283  from  other  sources, 
including  tuition. 

The  public  schools  numbered  326  of  all  classes  and  were  divided 
as  follows :  One  normal  school  (the  Delaware  State  Normal  Univer- 

1 H.  J.,  1871|  p.  19. 
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sity),  with  1  man  and  6  women  teachers,  100  pupils,  and  $4,000 
income;  12  graded  common  schools,  with  61  women  teachers,  2,935 
pupils,  and  $44,755  income,  of  which  $41,455  came  from  public 
sources.  There  were  313  ungraded  public  schools,  with  106  men  and 
214  women  teachers,  13,800  pupils,  and  a  total  income  of  $78,974  from 
public  sources. 

There  were  reported  also  of  private  schools,  ''classical,  professional, 
and  technical:''  Eleven  colleges  and  academies,  with  32  men  and  31 
women  teachers,  859  pupils,  and  $53,550  of  income;  38  other  ''not 
public"  institutions  are  also  reported  (including  day  and  boarding, 
parochial,  and  charity  schools),  with  59  teachers,  1,881  pupils,  and 
an  income  of  $31,433  from  private  sources. 

The  detailed  statistics  of  the  pubUc  schools  in  the  three  counties, 
both  financial  and  personal,  as  recorded  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
State  auditor  are  given  later  in  tabular  form.* 

It  would  appear  that  the  official  heads  of  the  State  were  not  during 
these  years  entirely  indifferent  to  or  forgetful  of  their  duty  to  the 
schools. 

iSoeTableS,  Btend. 


Chapter  V. 

THE  STATE  SYSTEM:  ADMINISTRATIONS  OP  GROVES 

AND  WILLIAMS,  1875-1887. 


At  the  opening  of  the  assembly  in  January,  1875;  Gov.  James 
Ponder,  in  reviewing  the  results  of  the  earlier  public-school  efforts, 
declared  that  in  the  40  years  of  its  existence  the  school  system  had 
been  of  ''incalculable  advantage '^  in  furnishing  the  means  of  primary 
education  to  the  youth  of  the  State.  He  thought,  however,  that  these 
advantages  had  been  gradually  impaired  by  the  multiplication  of 
school  districts: 

More  than  double  the  number  of  school  districts  originally  established  now  exist  in 
the  State  and  in  some  localities  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  good  schools  for  any  great 
period  of  the  year  owing  to  the  small  number  of  pupils  ^  living  in  the  district.' 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  Gov.  Ponder  did  not  grasp  the  full 
significance  of  the  school  situation.  The  bill  which  came  up  for 
consideration  at  this  session  of  the  assembly  indicated  first  of  all  that 
the  idea  of  centralization  in  public  school  administration  was  making 
strides  in  the  State,  and  that  the  people  had  come  to  realize  as  never 
before  the  failure  of  the  earlier  decentralized,  individualistic  system. 

The  act  of  1875  did  not  repeal  the  original  act  of  1829,  but  appeared 
as  an  amendment  to  it,  gave  it  a  modem  interpretation,  and  when 
compared  with  the  amendment  suggested  as  desirable  in  June,  1871, 
by  Dr.  J.  E.  Clawson*  and  with  the  bill  proposed  in  1873,*  a  remark- 
able similarity  is  observed.  As  the  changes  advocated  by  Dr. 
Clawson  had  the  approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  Delaware  State 
Normal  University  and  the  bill  of  1873  that  of  the  teaching  organi- 
zations, it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  law  of  1875  gave  satis- 
faction to  most  if  not  all  of  the  more  progressive  educators  of  the 
State.  It  would  even  appear  that  the  act  of  1875  was  more  nearly 
like  the  suggestions  of  1871  than  it  was  like  the  bill  of  1873. 

1  The  law  provided  that  when  s  district  was  organiied  there  should  not  be  less  than  35  pupils  in  the  new 
nor  less  than  that  number  left  in  the  old  district. 

*  H.  J.,  1875,  p.  10.  It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  State  superintendents  for  this  period  that  the 
average  school  district  often  contained  more  pupils  than  could  be  accommodated  in  the  schoolhaase  or 
taught  by  the  teacher.  See  for  instance  the  third  annual  report,  1877-1878,  p.  44,  where  it  is  shown  that  the 
average  number  of  children  ''between  5  and  21  years,  to  eadi  school"  in  1877>  was  140  in  Newcastle,  dl  In 
Kent,  and  48  in  Sussex. 

*  See  ante,  page  78. 
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A  synopsis  of  the  law^  ordinarily  known  as  the  ^ '  New  School  Law 
of  1875,"  follows: 

I.  THE  FREE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  1876  AND  ITS  ACCOMPUSHMENTS. 

StaJLe  auperirUendent, — ^A  State  superintendent  was,  by  this  law, 
to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  governor, '  •  to  hold  his  office  one  year 
or  until  his  successor  shall  in  like  manner  be  appointed.''  His 
salary  was  $1,800  per  year  and  his  duties  were  to  visit  every  school  in 
the  State  once  a  year,  noting  in  a  book  the  modes  of  discipline, 
government,  and  plans  of  instruction  in  use;  to  advise  with  teachers 
as  to  the  best  methods  for  the  advancement  of  their  pupils;  to  examine 
all  that  may  desire  to  teach;  ta  hold  a  teachers'  institute  in  each  of 
the  counties  at  least  once  a  year,  of  at  least  three  days'  session,  for 
imparting  information  and  having  a  general  interchange  of  views  of 
teachers  as  to  the  wants  of  the  various  schools;  to  report  in  writing 
to  the  governor  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  December  in  each  and  every 
year  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  make  such  recommendations 
and  suggestions  as  he  may  think  proper  in  regard  to  a  thorough 
completion  of  the  system. 

State  hoard  of  educaiion. — ^The  president  of  Delaware  College,  the 
secretary  of  state,  State  auditor,  and  State  superintendent  were 
organized  into  a  State  board  of  education.^  The  president  of  Dela- 
ware College,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  was  president  of  the  board  and 
the  auditor  was  secretary  of  the  same.  The  latter  officer  received  a 
salary  of  SI 00  per  annum.  The  other  members  received  no  pay. 
The  duties  of  the  board  were  to  determine  what  textbooks  should  be 
used  in  the  schools;  to  issue  blanks  and  forms  for  distribution  to  the 
local  conmussioners,  and  to  demand  returns  to  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof;  to  hear  all  appeals  and  determine  finally  all  matters  of  con- 
troversy between  commissioners  and  teachers. 

Teachers. — ^All  teachers  were  required  to  have  a  certificate  from  the 
State  superintendent,  countersigned  by  the  county  treasurer  in  the 
county  issued  upon  the  payment  of  S2,  said  certificate  setting  forth 
his  or  her  proficiency  in  the  common  English  branches;  to  make  out 
and  hand  to  the  commissioners  of  the  district  a  report  setting  forth 
the  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  school  during  the  quarter, 
the  textbooks  used  and  bran^ches  taught. 

Revenue, — The  manner  of  raising  revenue  was  the  same  as  in  the 
old  law,  except  that  in  Sussex  County  each  school  district  was  required 
to  rabe  by  taxation  not  less  than  S60  annually,  instead  of  S30,  as 
formerly,  and  in  New  Castle  and  Kent  counties  SlOO,  instead  of  S75 
and  $50  as  formerly. 

In  1879  an  amendment  was  made  to  the  act  of  1875  requiring  the 
superintendent   to   issue,   as   occasion   demanded,   three  grades  of 

<  Chaoised  by  ctu  309,  laws  of  1881,  so  that  it  consisted  of  the  secretary  of  State,  the  president  of  Delaware 
College,  and  the  State  superintendent.    The  assistant  superintendent  became  secretary  of  the  board. 
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certificates,  known  as  the  first  grade,  good  for  three  years ;  the  second, 
for  two  years;  and  the  third,  for  one  year.  He  was  also  granted  the 
privilege  of  issuing  temporary  permits  to  teachers  to  teach  for  30 
days,  when  in  his  judgment  the  interests  of  education  required  it. 

The  act  of  1875,  of  which  the  above  is  a  synopsis,  did  not  abrogate 
the  free  school  law  of  1829,  but  merely  supplemented  it. 

The  first  "superintendent  of  free  schools  of  the  State  of  Delaware" 
was  James  H.  Groves.  He  was  appointed  April  13,  1875,  and  served 
until  April  13,  1883,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  N.  Williams, 
who  served  imtil  April  13,  1887,  when  xmder  the  act  of  April  7,  1887, 
the  superintendency  was  abolished.  In  1881  the  office  of  assistant 
State  superintendent  was  created.*  This  officer  was  directed  by  law 
"to  aid  the  State  superintendent  in  the  performance  of  his  duties'' 
and  for  this  end  was  subject  to  his  direction. ,  The  position  was  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Henry  C.  Carpenter,  who  served  from  April 
13,  1881,  till  April  13,  1887,  when  this  office  was  also  abolished. 

In  his  estimate  of  Groves,  Powell*  says  that  he  "proved  to  be  a 
well-equipped,  enthusiastic  officer,  and  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  success  of  the  new  law.  He  thought  the  true  function  of  public 
education  is  to  prepare  the  average  man  for  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship." Judge  Conrad  calls  him  "an  efficient  organizer."  He  "filled 
his  position  with  great  credit.  His  organization  of  the  teachers' 
institutes,  and  the  remarkable  tact  displayed  by  him  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  resulted  in  their  success  from  the  beginning.  "• 

The  remainder  of  this  section  will  be  devoted  to  a  brief  presenta- 
tion of  what  was  accomplished  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Groves  and  of  his  successor  as  State  superintendents,  so  far  as  those 
results  are  recorded  in  the  scattered  sources  of  the  period.* 

These  annual  reports,  while  brief,  are  more  uniform  in  their  treat- 
ment of  subjects  than  is  often  the  case.  Their  statistics  are  very 
incomplete,  however,  and  leave  various  important  subjects,  like 
attendance,  out  of  consideration;  usually  only  the  figures  for  every 
other  year  are  presented,  and  as  far  as  statistics  go,  it  is  evident 
that  the  State  officers  were  still  thinking  in  terms  of  the  separate 
coimties  rather  than  in  those  of  the  State. 

During  the  12  years  between  1875  and  1887,  while  the  educational 
fortunes  of  the  State  were  tmder  the  direction  of  a  State  superin- 
tendent, the  same  subjects  came  up  again  and  again  for  discussion. 
The  questions  of  most  importance  were:  The  examinations  of 
teachers  and  teachers'  certificates,  supervision  or  the  annual  and 

1  Laws  of  Delaware,  1881,  ch.  360. 

<  Powell,  L.  P.:  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  Delaware,  p.  154. 

<  Conrad,  H.  C:  mstory  of  Delaware,  m,  802. 

«  Six  annoal  reports  for  tbis  period  were  pubUshed:  1875-76, 1877-78, 1870-80, 1881-82, 1883-84, 1885-86, 
and  biennial  reports  for  1887-88,  1880-00, 1801-03.  For  this  period  the  auditor's  reports  ware  poblished 
separately  from  the  assembly  Journals.  In  the  school  law,  teachers  were  instructed  tmder  penalty  of 
loss  of  salary  to  malca  monthly  reports,  but  no  such  penalty  was  provided  against  district  clerics  tf  they 
should  fill  to  pass  these  reports  on  to  those  hither  up. 
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semiannual  visits  to  the  sdiools  by  the  State  superintendent  or  his 
assistant;  teachers'  institutes  in  the  various  counties  and  what  was 
naturally  suggested  in  that  connection — the  importance  and  need  of 
a  normal  sdiool;  and  the  question  of  uniform  textbooks.  Other 
subjects  that  commanded  the  attention  of  the  superintendents  and 
got  large  representation  in  their  reports  were  .the  condition  of  pubhc 
schools  in  the  cities  and  towns  and  statistics  of  the  same;  the  pubUc 
and  semipubhc  educational  work  carried  on  at  this  period  among  the 
n^ro  population  and  specimens  of  the  examinations  given  appli- 
cants for  teachers'  certificates.  The  statistics  for. this  period  are  to 
be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volutne. 

The  first  annual  report  issued  by  the  State  covers  the  year  ending 
April  1,  1876.  Perhaps  the  most  important  subject  of  the  time  was 
the  qualification  of  teachers.  Before  1875  the  only  requirement  for 
teaching  was  the  good  will  of  the  community.  The  plan  of  annual 
examinations  of  teachers  now  proposed  and  enforced  was  found  to 
be  of  service  in  raising  the  standard  of  qualification.  Examinations, 
given  partly  oral  and  partly  written,  included  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography,  English  grt^- 
mar,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching. 

The  most  important  duty  of  the  superintendent  at  this  period, 
perhaps,  was  that  of  visiting  schools.  The  law  required  that  all 
schools  in  the  State  should  be  visited  annually  by  the  superintendent. 
The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  twofold:  First,  to  examine  the  plan 
of  the  teacher  in  his  school  classification,  the  number  of  daily  reci- 
tations, the  time  devoted  to  each,  the  number  of  classes  in  each 
branch,  and  method  of  instruction  used  and  made  of  government; 
and  second,  to  encourage  the  teacher  in  doing  what  was  right  and 
proper,  to  show  him  how  to  remedy  existing  evils,  to  properly  drill 
and  to  enkindle  a  manly  enthusiasm  in  the  pupils  themselves. 

Of  the  results  Supt.  Groves  says  in  his  first  report: 

In  most  cases  the  teachere  were  using  the  methods  used  in  the  schools  where  they 
were  taught.  If  they  had  been  taught  according  to  the  old  method  reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering,  that  was  their  program.  It  was  reading  without  any  regard  to  inflec- 
tion, articulation,  emphasis,  or  even  a  proper  regard  to  the  sounds  of  the  oral  elements; 
writing,  without  even  so  much  as  a  specific  supervision  of  the  exercise;  arithmetic, 
merely  the  ''ciphering"  part.  In  grammer  there  was  the  mere  recitation  of  the  text; 
in  geography  8  or  10  questions,  and  "take  your  seats."  There  was  too  much  of  learn' 
ing  lessons  and  not  enough  of  teaching.  *  *  *  In  many  schools  neither  grammar 
nor  geography  was  taught.  Reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  formed  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  daily  work.    . 

By  an  act  of  1881  an  assistant  State  superintendent  was  appointed,^ 
whose  duties  were  alike  in  kind  and  character  to  those  of  the  super- 
intendent. He  also  was  appointed  by  the  governor  for  one  year, 
was  given  a  salary  of  $800,  and  was  required  to  aid  the  superintendent 

^ — '~ '  —  " —    

1  Ch.  3Q0,  law  of  1881. 
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in  his  work.  By  this  action  the  superintendent  was  partly  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  traveling  from  school  to  school  and  so  released 
for  the  distinctively  administrative  duties  of  his  office. 

The  law  of  1875  required  that  the  State  superintendent  should 
hold  an  institute  in  each  county  for  at  least  three  days,  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  and  assisting  teachers  in  the  best  mode  of  teach- 
ing and  governing  schools  and  having  a  general  interchange  of  views 
upon  those  subjects."  The  teachers  were  required  to  attend  and 
occasionally  to  lose  the  time,  although  as  a  rule  they  were  allowed  to 
close  their  schools  for  the  days  the  institutes  were  in  session.*  The 
State  superintendent  was  the  responsible  officer  in  charge  of  the  insti- 
tutes and  did  most  of  the  teaching,  although  aided  now  and  then  by 
lecturers  from  neighboring  States,  who  did  their  work  without  charge, 
and  also  by  local  talent,  including  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  and 
educators,  who  "lent  their  presence  and  assistance  in  the  good  cause." 

During  the  earlier  years  the  institutes  were  financed  entirely  from 
the  fund  collected  from  teachers  in  payment  for  teaching  certificates. 
On  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  State  superintendent  the 
assembly  contributed  in  1885  (ch.  445)  the  sum  of  S300  annually  for 
the  use  of  the  institutes,  $100  going  to  each  county.  In  1887  a 
similar  sum  of  $300  was  given  for  a  State  teachers'  institute.  The 
very  existence  of  these  institutes  suggested  constantly  and  persistently 
the  need  of  a  normal  school  for  the  State.  As  something  of  a  substi- 
tute for  a  normal  school  there  was  organized  in  1888  a  siunmer  school 
for  teachers  at  Smyrna.  It  was  under  the  direction  of  Levin  Irving 
Handy,  county  superintendent  of  Kent.  In  1888,  59  students  were 
enrolled;  in  1889  the  niunber  was  60. 

The  free  school  law  provided  that  the  State  board  of  education  and 
the  State  superintendent  should  determine  what  textbooks  were  to 
be  used  in  the  schools,  but  they  were  given  at  first  no  power  to  enforce 
their  decision.'  The  result  was  that  many  varieties  of  textbooks  still 
appeared;  one  particular  school  with  33  pupils  could  boast  of  26 
classes.  The  difficulty  was  corrected  by  the  law  of  1881  (cK.  369), 
which  directed  that  the  State  superintendent  should  purchase  all  the 
books  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  pay  for  them  out  of  State  funds,  and 
distribute  them  to  the  clerks  of  the  school  districts  at  cost  price. 
These  were  to  sell  the  books  at  fixed  prices  to  the  pupils  and  cover 
the  receipts  back  into  the  hands  of  the  State  superintendent.  This 
law  put  an  additional  burden  on  the  clerks  without  increasing  their 
pay  and  also  subjected  them  to  the  risk  of  loss,  for  under  the  law  they 
were  responsible  to  the  superintendent  for  the  books  ordered.  In 
1885  a  five-year  adoption  period  was  provided.^ 


a 


1  In  1881  this  was  made  the  law.    See  oh.  3<I0,  see.  0. 

'  An  amendment  in  1879  (ch.  45)  required  the  school  commissioners  to  certify  under  penalty  that  they 
had  "adopted  and  used"  the  hooks  directed  to  be  used  by  the  State  board. 
*  Laws  of  Delaware,  1885,  ch.  446. 
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Notwithstanding  evident  weaknesses  the  superintendent  coTild  say 
in  his  first  annual  report  that  ''there  is  a  marked  change  for  the 
better"  and  that  ''a  genuine  interest  in  pubhc  education  is  gradually 
but  persistently  overcoming  any  hngering  prejudice  to  the  new  order 
of  things.  The  position  of  pubhc-school  teaching  is  being  ennobled 
and  elevated/'  He  still  felt  it  necessary,  however,  to  plead  for 
more  support,  for  in  1883  there — 

seemed  but  one  thing  lacking,  namely,  the  hearty  cooperation  of  parents  and  school 
commisnoneFB.  *  *  *  It  is  highly  important  that  the  school  commlssionera  in 
each  district  shduld  be  workingmen,  ready  to  labor  in  seasofn  and  out  of  season  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  schools,  whether  paid  or  not  paid  for  their  services.  Hard 
labor  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  good  school.^ 

In  1877  Grov.  Cochran  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  reviewing  with 
some  detail  the  historical  development  of  the  idea  of  free  schools  in 
this  State  from  1792  to  the  date  of  writing.  He  also  reviewed  the 
law  of  1875,  and  in  this  message  and  in  that  of  two  years  later  rejoiced 
in  the  encouraging  prospects  of  the  schools. 

In  the  report  for  1878  (third  annual)  the  superintendent  declared 
that  there  had  been  -^ a  very  perceptible  improvement  in  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers''  and  attributed  this  improvement  in  ike  main 
to  the  annual  examination  of  teachers. 

From  my  personal  knowledge,  and  from  careful  calculation,  I  am  satisfied  that  of 
the  462  teachers  who  were  examined  and  received  certificates  not  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  same  could  have  passed  then  [1875]  the  examinations  required  this  year.  The 
gradual  elevation  of  the  standard  of  qualifications  year  by  year  has  been  the  means 
of  inducing  a  more  systematic  and  accurate  study  of  the  branches  used  in  our  schools 
and  of  fitting  men  and  women  f  ()r  the  responsible  duty  of  training  our  youth. 

In  1879  the  act  of  1875  was  so  amended '  that  it  required  the 
apphcant  for  the  teacher's  certificate  to  answer  60  per  cent  of  the 
questions  set  on  orthography,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written 
arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  English  gram- 
mar for  a  third-grade  certificate,  good  for  one  year;  answering  90  per 
cent  secured  a  second-grade  certificate,  good  for  two  years;  and  for 
a  first  grade  there  were  added  to  the  above,  natural  philosophy, 
elements  of  rhetoric,  geometry,  and  algebra.  Such  certificate  was 
good  for  three  years. 

Improvement  in  the  teachers  meant  naturally  an  improvement  in 
the  schools,  and  in  this  report  the  superintendent  was  able  to  sug- 
gest the  question  of  graded  schools  for  the  more  advanced: 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  consideratioD  whether  New  Castle  County  is  not  ready  for  a 
course  of  study,  year  by  year,  for  pupils  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years. 

In  this  report  also  the  superintendent  urged  the  necessity  of  a 
codification  of  the  school  laws '  and  that  the  whole  matter  of  levy- 

>  aerenth  An.  Rep.,  1881-82,  p.  9. 

s  Laws  of  Delaware,  1879,  cbs.  45, 46. 

'  Codification  ordered  by  ch.  360,  sfc.  10,  laws  of  1881. 
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ing  and  coUectiag  the  school  tax  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
levy  court  commissioners.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  method 
of  levying  and  colleoting  this  tax.  had  not  been  changed  by  the  act 
of  1876.  The  irreducible  minimum  required  by  the  State  had  been 
increased;  however,  from  $75  to  SlOO  for  each  school  district  in  New 
Castle  and  Kent  and  from  $30  to  $60  in  Sussex.^  It  was  in  practi- 
cally all  cases  necessary  to  raise  an  additional  sum  by  a  popular  tax 
levy,  and  this  was  now  as  it  had  been  in  the  past  a  source  of  much 
bickering  and  confusion.^  The  State  teachers'  association,  which 
had  been  organized  in  1879,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  August,  1880, 
went  on  record  in  the  matter  of  this  levy.  They  condemned  the 
method  in  use  and  petitioned  the  assembly  that  school  taxation  be 
placed  ''on  the  same  basis  as  other  tax  laws  of  the  State."' 

In  many  cases  school  furniture  was  still  in  a  primitive  and  there- 
fore chaotic  condition,  for  it  had  been  ''made  without  particular 
reference  to  school  uses.''  Diflftcidty  was  also  experienced  in  per- 
suading school  committees  to  improve  their  old  buildings  or  imder- 
take  the  construction  of  new  ones. 

In  1881-82  the  superintendent  reports  the  situation  as  particularly 
bad.  Several  new  and  quite  creditable  school  buildings  had  been 
erected. 

Yet  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction  is  only  a  very  smaU  fracticmal  part  of  what 
ought  to  have  been  done.  What  we  need,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  is  a 
strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  better  school  acccMBmodations.  A  majmty  of 
our  school  buildings  are  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used.  They  are 
flimsily  constructed,  wretchedly  arranged,  built  on  small  lots  and  in  low  places,  and 
contribute  in  no  respect  to  the  comfort  of  the  children.  Nearly  all  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  built  without  a  thought  of  ventilation. 

But  soon  after  this  date  conditions  began  to  improve,  for  in  1883-84 
the  superintendent  reported  that  $129,000  was  spent  in  "the  erec- 
tion of  better  and  more  commodious  schoolhouses.  Yet  this  is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  direction. "  In  1885  and 
1886  more  than  $125,000  was  spent  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  1883  there  was  made  to  the  free  schools  the  first  direct  appro- 
priation from  the  State  treasury  in  addition  to  the  State  school  fimd. 
This  amounted  to  $25,000,  of  which,  $10,000  went  to  New  Castle 
.County,  because  of  its  larger  population,  while  Kent  and  Sussex 
each  received  $7,500.  In  the  last  two  again  the  sum  received  was 
divided  equally  among  the  districts,^  but  in  New  Castle  it  was  divided 
in  proportion  to  the  school  population  in  the  district,*  while  an 

1  In  18R1  the  fequliement  was  raised  to  1150  in  New  Castle  and  SI  25  in  Kent.  There  was  no  change  io 
Sussex  (see  eh.  800).  In  1883  (ch  47)  and  1885  (ch.  440)  the  requirement  for  Sussex  was  raised  fh>ni  KiO 
toS75. 

t  For  example,  see  Bevonth  An.  Rep.  for  188I-S2,  p.  1& 

•  Report  for  1880,  p.  14. 

« If  odlfled  somewhat  as  to  Kent  County  by  Laws  of  Delaware,  1885,  oh.  442. 

»  Laws  of  Delaware,  1883,  ch.  47. 
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amendment  of  1886  ^  provided  that  no  district  in  Sussex  County 
should  receive  any  of  this  fund  until  it  had  raised  at  least  $75  by 
taxation. 

In  April,  1883,  Supt.  Groves  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Thomas 
N.  Williams.  Tliis  gave  the  new  superintendent  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  eight  years'  work  of  his  predecessor: 

When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office  in  April,  1883,  owing  to  the  efficient 
management  of  my  predecesBor,  and  his  worthy  aadstant,  I  found  that  the  echool  had 
been  established  upon  a  healthy  basis  and  a  most  careful  supervision  has  been  exer* 
cised. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  shown  a  most  satisfactory  development  and 
growth  and  has  been  rewarded  by  a  gratifying  measure  of  success.  I  can  safely  say 
that  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  cause  of  public  instruction  in  our  State,  which, 
though  not  so  generally  active  perhaps  as  we  could  desire,  is  nevertheless  so  much 
more  so  than  formerly  that  I  am  convinced  our  schools  are  not  retrograding  but  steadily 
and  surely  advancing.  The  increase  of  interest  in  our  free  schools  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  beautiful  and  commodious  houses  that  have  been  erected  during  the  past 
year  in  the  three  coimties  of  the  State;  the  old,  comfortless,  homemade  desks  that  have 
given  place  to  new  and  improved  school  furniture;  the  willingness  with  which  the 
people  have,  in  many  of  the  towns  and  rural  districts,  used  their  influence  to  obtain 
sufficient  means  for  procuring  good  school  apparatus  and  good  teachers;  and  the 
general  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  a  desire  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
free  education. 

»  «  *  r£Y^Q  seeming  importance  of  our  free  schools  has  gradually  assumed  the 
force  of  a  profoimd  conviction.  *  *  *  Considered  as  the  growl^  of  10  years,  the 
Delaware  system  of ' '  free  schools  "  is  a  most  gratifying  work:  Never  before  has  public 
sentiment  been  so  strong  in  favor  of  the  support  of  free  public  schools  as  to-day.  The 
press  of  the  State  is  a  unit  in  {heir  favor.  The  leading  men  of  all  parties  and  all 
religious  denominations  acknowledge  and  defend  the  duty  of  seciuing  a  good  common- 
school  education  to  the  children  of  all  classes. 

This  judgment  pronounced  by  Mr.  WilKams  on  the  work  of  his 
predecessor  appears  to  be  a  fair  and  not  unreasonable  estimate  of  the 
development  of  the  first  years  under  a  State  system,  and  the  develop- 
ment thus  inaugurated  by  Groves  was  continued  by  WiUiams  and 
then  by  the  State  board. 

The  Delaware  State  Teachers'  Association  dates  from  December  30, 
1875,  when  it  was  temporarily  organized  in  Wilmington.  EflForts 
had  been  made  to  develop  such  an  organization  in  1847  and  again  in 
1854,  but  with  indifferent  success.  It  received  permanent  organiza- 
tion at  Rehoboth  on  August  28,  1879,  and  since  then  has  been  of 
particular  value  in  encouraging  the  holding  of  local,  educational 
gatherings.  About  25  such  were  organized  in  i 883-84,  mainly  in 
Kent  and  Sussex.  They  were  held  in  churches,  schoolhouses,  and 
town  halls,  and  were  well  attended,  and  "in  several  cases  in  our 
little  crossroads  educational  meetings  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
what  is  now  a  beautiful  and  attractive  school  building." 

The  evidences  of  progress  were  again  summarized  for  1886.  Com- 
modious houses,  good  apparatus  and  good  teachers,  and  a  desire  to 

1  Lwn  of  Delaware,  1885,  ch.  441. 
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elevate  the  standard  were  now  everywhere  visible,  but  '^the  want  of 
a  more  active  interest"  was  still  holding  many  districts  from  advance. 
Another  drawback  was  the  frequent  change  of  teachers,  and  while 
many  teachers  were  improving,  ''one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  State'' 
was  a  normal  training  school.  This  led  to  a  somewhat  detailed  dis- 
cussion by  the  superintendent  on  the  oiganization  of  such  an  insti- 
tution, but  itsi  day  was  not  yet. 

The  report  for  1886  was  the  last  issued  by  the  State  superintendent. 
The  next  (that  for  the  two  years  ending  Dec.  31,  1888)  was  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  board  of  education,  which,  under  the 
act  of  1887,  became  the  administrative  head  of  the  State  system. 

When  consideration  is  directed  away  from  what  was  actually 
accomplished  under  the  act  of  1875  and  is  centered  on  the  general 
tendency  of  school  administration  during  the  period,  it  is  {>ossible 
to  trace  development  in  two  particular  directions.  These  were:  (1) 
The  unusual  development  during  these  years  of  incorporated  town 
and  city  schools;  and  (2)  the  begixming  of  the  State  education  of 
negro  children.  These  phases  of  educational  growth  will  now  be 
considered. 

n.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  INCORPORATED  TOWN  AND  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  development  of  the  town  and  city  schools 
began  practically  with  the  enactment  of  the  free-school  law  of  1829, 
but  that  for  the  next  20  years  there  was  little  progress.  About  1852, 
as  told  in  an  earlier  chapter,  individual  development  became  x>ossi- 
ble  by  the  enactment  of  more  progressive  laws.  The  consolidation 
of  contiguous  districts  lying  within  or  near  the  corporate  town  limits 
began;  in  many  cases,  especially  under  the  later  acts  of  incorpora- 
tion, the  new  consoUdated  district  was  allowed  to  retain  the  total  of 
the  shares  of  the  school  fund  to  which  each  separate  district  had  been 
entitled  under  the  older  acts.^  Their  development  was  further  greatly 
advanced  by  giving  them  authority  to  levy  taxes  over  and  beyond 
the  $300  limit  that  had  been  fixed  by  the  law  of  1861  or  to  borrow 
money  and  secure  it  by  mortgage  on  school  property  or  by  the  faith 
of  the  town.  In  this  way  Wilmington  and  New  Castle  had  made 
much  progress  in  city  school  evolution,  and  others,  after  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  found  it  of  advantage  to  follow  their  example. 

This  consoUdatiqjQ  of  outlying  neighboring  districts,  absorption  of 
older  private  systems,  and  general  reorganization  under  special 
charters,  but  sometimes  without  special  favors,  continued  in  the 
towns  imder  the  new  school  law  of  1875,  which  did  not  exempt  them 
from  the  general  State  law.  A  change  began,  however,  when  an  act 
of  1879 '  exempted  from  the  control  of  the  State  superintendent  and 

1  ISSl,  Ob0.  360,  86^  18S8,  chs.  52, 66,  «S,  ftS;  1885,  ch.  457. 
*  Laws  of  1879,  oh.  46. 
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State  board  of  education  the  incorporated  schools  of  towns  and  cities: 
''This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  school  or  school  district  managed  or 
controlled  by  an  incorporated  board  of  education,  unless  by  special 
request  of  said  board/ ^ 

This  provision  first  appears  in  the  act  of  1879  and  is  probably 
responsible  for  the  unusual  development  of  incorporated  schools 
which  took  place  in  the  next  few  years.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  a 
considerable  rush  to  att^  this  condition  of  semi-independence,  for 
in  1883-84  the  State  superintendent,  in  protesting  against  the  tend- 
ency of  the  day,  said  that  the  teachers  of  these  incorporated  schools 
were  not  required  to  attend  State  examinations  or  county  institutes, 
and  he  ai^ed  that  since  they  availed  themselves  of  State  funds  they 
should  not  be  exempt  from  State  supervision.^ 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  other  legislation  during  the  period 
that  concerned  incorporated  schools  in  particular;  but  this  large 
d^ree  of  local  autonomy  helped  beyond  question  in  their  develop- 
ment, although  it  has  made  more  difficult  the  task  of  the  historian 
by  making  reports  more  complex  and  less  unifoim. 

,  There  follows  below  a  table  giving  such  statistics  of  incorporated 
schools  as  are  available.  As  is  often  the  case,  these  are  incomplete 
and  imperfect.  As  there  was  no  distribution  of  money  on  a  popula- 
tion basis,  that  item  is  generally  omitted.  The  earher  reports  show 
a  gradual  development  in  the  city  and  town  schools;  they  continue 
to  expand  through  1889-90.  In  the  report  for  1892  they  are 
omitted  altogether. 

Statitiies  of  incorporated  {i.e.  city  and  tovm)  schooh  in  Delaware^  1875-1890, 


Year  ending- 


Apr. 
Apr. 


1,1876 
1,1878 


Dec     1,1880 


Dec.     1,1882 


Dec.    1,1884 


la 


Town. 


3 


I 


i 

9 


Dover 204 

Delaware  City I  200 

DoTer.. I  206 

Lewes i  180 

Newcastle 223 

Delaware  City I  206 

Dover i  203 

Lewes I  180 

Newcastle 

Delaware  City >  200 

Dover. I  196 

Lewes -'  166 


6 
3 


MlUord 

Newcastle... 

Seirford 

Delaware  City. 

Dover. 

Lewes. 

Milfoid. 

Newcastle.... 
Sealbid. 


200 
206 
188 


197 


6 


1,922 
400 
782 


400 


203 
180 


3 


3 

8 


4 
9 
4 


6  > 
3 
0 
4 


350 


1 


402 
300 
401 


507 
222 
381 
324 


210 
355 
280 
187 
539 
250 


> 


458 
300 
186 
540 
225 


217 
136 
286 
18S 
289 
104 
230 
212 
273 
140 
210 
220 
115 
323 
180 


11,384 
8,000 


1,291 
3,614 


1,800 


4,172 


8 


H 


260  I 

240 

103 

358 

179 


82,753 
1,384 
2,500 
1,860 
8,041 
1,291 
3,110 
2,250 


1,360 
2,999 


1,600 
4,145 
1,498 


2,206 
3,150 
4,858 
1,577 


3,731 


810,000 
900 


9,000 

"So' 


10,000 


050 

18,000 


I 


16.84 
4.61 
7.50 
6.52 
7.77 
5.81 
8.16 
6.91 


.1 
It 


858.30 

«1D.  00 


8.84 


3,000 
"4,'566' 


1,450 
4,981 
1,550 


24,700 
10,000 

2,500 
13,000 

6,000 


8.55 


8.14 


7.80 
9.22 
6.88 


4a  00 

40.00 
38.75 


40.00 
35.90 
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StatiiticB  of  incorporated  (t.  «.,  city  and  town)  tchools  in  Delaware^  187&'1890 — Con. 


Year  ending— 


Deo.  31,  1886 


Deo.  31,1888 


Dec.  31,1800 


Town. 


Delaware  City 

Dover 

I<ewee 

MUford. 

Newcastle 

Newark 

Seaford 

IHlawareCity 

Dover 

Laurel 

Lewes 

Mllford 

Newcastle 

Newark 

Seaford 

Delaware  City 

Dover. 

Laurel 

Lewes 

Mllfoid 

Newcastle 

Newark 

Seaford 


aoo 

196 
180 


203 


ao4 

204 


180 
180 
206 
200 
180 
201 
197 
170 


202 
200 
200 
184 


I 


3 


1 
3 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

i" 
1 


7 

4 
0 


4 
8 


4 
9 
4 
4 
4 
9 
5 
7 
4 
9 
4 
5 


g 

I 


600 
300 
450 
360 


400 


225 
512 
305 
123 
640 
186 
240 
235 
493 


343 
182 
550 
215 
279 
223 
447 
208 
337 
206 
617 
233 
340 


II 


135 
245 
245 


358 
135 


S3, 025 


5,968 
1,450 


157 
251 


2,027 


146 


166 
185 
139 
272 
190 
263 
140 
472 
162 
216 


2,777 


H 


"si 


12,914 
5,868 
3,025 


5,068 
1,450 
1,422 
1,610 
4,079 


2,543 
1,769 
3,867 


3,257 


2,387 
975 
5,496 
1,475 
1,744 
1,634 
5,687 
1,710 


5,307 
2,556 
2,788 


1.565 
4,842 
1,550 
3,092 


38,000 
25,000 
10,000 
2,000 
15,000 
10,000 


800 
21,300 


0,000 
7,000 

15,000 
8,500 
7,000 
8,000 

21,300 
6,600 
9,100 
7,000 

15,000 

10,500 
8,000 


i  < 


19.00 


8.36 


8.38 


130.00 
35.75 


38.00 


35.55 
S5.75 


When  attention  is  turned  from  the  smaller  Delaware  cities  to 
Wilmington,  it  will  be  found  that  the  favor  which  had  been  granted 
to  them  by  the  law  of  1879,  and  which  had  made  them  semi-independ- 
ent, had  belonged  to  the  larger  city  in  an  even  larger  degree  practically 
from  the  beginning,  for  in  writing  the  history  of  any  phase  of  public 
education  in  Delaware  it  is  soon  apparent  that  the  city  of  Wilmington 
has  been  educationally  a  law  \mto  itself,  independent  of  and  imre- 
sponsible  to  the  remainder  of  the  State  or  to  its  school  officers.* 
This  stage  of  independence  was  attained  at  an  early  period  in  the 
race  for  educational  development,  and  has  been  assiduously  main- 
tained, although  it  does  not  appear  that  any  effort  has  been  made 
to  reduce  the  city  schools  from  independence  to  dependence  on 
State  authority. 

The  early  history  of  the  development  and  growth  of  public  schools 
in  Wilmington  has  been  given  already  in  an  earlier  chapter.'  There 
is  little  in  the  story  that  is  spectacular.  It  is  the  story  of  a  steady 
educational  growth  and  development,  with  no  mountain  peaks  and 
few  hiUs  that  rise  above  the  general  level.  It  may  be  more  accu- 
rately likened  to  a  plain  ascending  with  a  gentle  but  more  or  less 
imiform  slope  toward  the  highlands  of  educational  efficiency. 

The  educational  development  of  the  city  in  1859  may  be  seen  from 
the  report  of  Judge  Willard  Hall  in  April,  1859.     He  sa3r8: 

In  schoolhouB^  No.  1  are  two  Bchcfols;  one  for  boye  and  one  for  girls.  In  the  boys* 
achool  are  taught  reading,  writing,  orthography,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  gram- 


t  8«6  Bar.  Code,  1915,  aao.  2306;  baaed  on  ch.  67,  sec.  31,  laws  of  1898.       *See  eh.  3,  part  4,  p.  60. 
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mar,  compoedtion,  geography,  history,  astronomy,  algebra,  geometry,  and  philosophy; 
and  in  the  girls'  school  the  same  branches  with  the  exception  of  geometry  and  composi- 
tion and  the  addition  of  drawing. 

In  schoolhouse  No.*4  the  branches  in  the  boys'  department  are  reading,  writing, 
spelling  and  defining,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  in  the  girls' 
department  the  same  branches  with  the  addition  of  grammar,  composition,  ph3rBical 
geography,  history,  phj^ology,  philosophy,  algebra,  and  drawing. 

It  was  about  this  time  also  that  the  schools  faced  what  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  crisis  in  all  their  history.  The  story  is  told  in  the  report 
of  the  board  for  1861. 

The  city  council,  on  the  application  of  the  school  board,  investigated 
the  schools  and  found  that  their  needs  w^re  outrunnmg  then*  income. 
They  asked  the  general  assembly  for  authority  to  make  a  loan.  This 
was  given  by  the  assembly,  conditioned  on  its  approval  by  popular 
vote,  but  on  taking  the  vote  it  was  found  that  the  very  persons  for  the 
benefit  of  whose  children  the  measure  was  proposed  had  voted  it 
down.  The  city  council  then  applied  to  the  next  assembly  to  make  a 
loan  and  was  refused,* 

The  Qvil  War  was  then  on  and  attention  was  for  a  time  distracted 
from  the  schools.  Before  the  struggle  was  over,  however,  the  act  of 
February  11,  1863  (ch.  261),  permitted  the  city  to  borrow  $12,000  to 
build  a  schoolhouse  without  requiring  the  school  authorities  to  first 
submit  the  matter  to  a  vote.  In  1869  (ch.  422)  they  were  permitted 
to  borrow  $25,000  for  increased  accommodations.  .  In  1871  the  char- 
ter of  the  Wilmington  city  school  board  was  extended  for  20  years 
and  was  given  the  fullest  powers  in  the  administration  and  control  of 
the  city  schools  (ch.  43)  arid  to  borrow  $30,000  for  new  buildings  and 
furnishings  (ch.  46).     In  1873,  also,  $30,000  was  borrowed  (ch.  407). 

Since  that  time  the  city  has  borrowed  what  it  felt  to  be  necessary 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  schools.  The  city  also  anticipated 
the  State  in  the  assistance  rendered  toward  the  education  of  the 
newly  enfranchised  slaves  and  took  up  the  subject  with  an  honest 
interest.  In  1866  was  inaugiu'ated  the  movement  which  resulted  the 
next  year  in  the  organization  of  the  Delaware  Association  for  the 
Moral  Improvement  and  Education  of  the  Colored  People.  In  1869 
the  city  contributed  $5,000  toward  the  erection  of  a  schoolhouse 
which  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Freedman's  Bureau  and  in  1871 
gave  $1,000  toward  the  support  of  their  schools,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  supported  mainly  out  of  private  contributions.  This 
contribution  was  renewed  in  1872.  In  1873  the  Howard  School 
became  a  part  of  the  city  system,  and  before  long  the  absorption  of  all 
the  colored  schools  waa  accomplished. 

The  organization  of  the  city  high  school  was  begun  about  1870,  the 
first  high-school  class  being  graduated  in  1876.  The  coiurse  then 
consisted  of  three  years.    In  1877  the  general  organization  was  as 

I  WUxninstan  Scbool  Report,  1875-76,  p.  67. 
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follows:  The  primary  schools  were  divided  into  12  grades,  which  were 
intended  to  occupy  5  months  each;  in  the  grammar  school  8  grades 
covered  4  years,  so  that  the  whole  time  required  for  preparation  for 
the  high  school  required  10  years.  During  the  school  year  1903—4  the 
high-school  course  was  extended  from  3  to  4  years  and  ''for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  school  pupils  were  permitted  some  choice  in 
the  selection  of  the  studies  which  they  wished  to  pursue."  In  recent 
years  the  curriculum  has  heen  divided,  and  there  are  now  offered 
three  courses  of  4  years  each:  Classical,  Latin-scientific,  and  general. 
There  is  a  teachers'  training  school,  and  a  department  of  manual 
training  was  opened  in  1899.  Then  followed  industrial  training  and 
domestic  economy.  Medical  inspection  has  been  introduced,  and 
compulsory  attendance  is  now  enforced.  The  total  expense  of  the 
high  school  in  1911  was  $39,144.14. 

In  1888  the  Howard  School — ^named  in  honor  of  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard, 
who  through  the  Freedman's  Bureau  was  instrumental  in  its  fijst 
organization — ^was  evolved  from  its  humble  beginnings  into  a  colored 
high  school.  A  three-year  high  school  was  established  at  first,  but 
was  by  degrees  developed  into  a  full-fledged  four-year  course^  the 
first  graduates  in  the  latter  being  the  class  of  1911.  This  school  con- 
tains also  a  normal  department  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers 
and  a  manual  training  department.  The  total  expenses  of  the 
colored  schools  of  Wilmington,  including  the  primary,  grammar,  and 
high-school  grades,  was  $52,228.72  in  1911. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  schools  of  Wilmington  have  had  the  most 
even  and  uniform  development  of  any  schools  within  the  State.  In 
the  early  eighties  there  was  considerable  complaint  over  absentees 
and  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  teaching  force.  Evening  classes  were 
organized  to  meet  a  demand  in  this  line,  and  in  18^5,  as  a  supplement 
to  its  work,  a  drawing  school,  supported  largely  by  private  gifts,  was 
opened  and  reached  an  attendance  of  133  the  first  year.  The  fimds 
raised  by  taxation  were  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  loans 
made  on  the  faith  of  the  city,  and  the  development  of  the  city's 
educational  system  has  proceeded  with  more  or  less  uniformity  and 
continuity  in  matters  of  school  accommodations,  income  and  ex- 
penditure, total  enrollment,  and  average  attendance,  total  available 
school  buildings  and  increase  in  the  teaching  force.  All  this  increase 
has  been  brought  about  in  harmony  with  the  general  growth  and 
development  of  the  city,  the  tax  rate  for  schools  being  now  less  than 
1  per  cent  more  than  in  1886-87. 

This  gradual  and  steady  growth,  this  expansion  and  fairly  uniform 
unfolding  of  a  city  system,  is  brought  out  more'  clearly  in  the  attached 
table  of  Wilmington  city  school  growth  since  1872-73.  Many  other 
statistics  are  printed  in  the  city  reports,  but  they  fail  to  give  such 
important  items  as  average  salary  and  total  school  population. 
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m.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STATE  EDUCATION  FOR  NEGROES. 

Omitting  the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gk>3pel  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  will  be  found  that  the  beginnings 
of  the  movement  for  the  education  of  the  Negro  in  Delaware  go  back 
at  least  to  the  incorporation  of  the  .African  School  Society  of  Wil- 
mington on  January  20,  1824.^     It  was  given  the  usual  powers  of  a 
corporate  body  and  might  hold  property  up  to  $5,000,  but  there  is 
no  formal  statement  that  its  purpose  was  to  organize  a  school.     In 
1847  the  authority  was  given  the  society  to  extend  its  holdings  from 
$5,000  to  $15,000,'  but  no  reports  on  the  actual  accomplishments  of 
the  society  have  been  accessible.    There  ^e  indications  that  now  and. 
then  negro  pupils  received  a  little  educational  training  during  the^ 
ante  bellimi  period,  but  this  was  neither  great  in  amoimt  nor  valuable- 
in  character.    As  late  as  1866  there  were  only  seven  schools  for 
Negroes  in  the  State — three  in  Wilmington,  two  in  Camden,  one  at 
Odessa,  and  one  at  Newport.    In  December  of  that  year  a  movement*, 
was  inauginrated  in  Wilmington  by  influential  citizens  of  that  city^ 
including  Mr.  WiUiam  S.  Hilles,  Prof.  Wm.  A.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Howard 
M.  Jenkins  and  others,  together  with  Mr.  Francis*  T.  King  and  Dr. 
James  Carey  Thomas,  of  Baltimore*,  who  were  doing  similar  work  in 
that  city.    The  Wilmington  movement  resulted  in  the  organization 
on  January  3,  1867,'  of  the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Moral 
Improvement  and  Education  of  the  Colored  People.    The  associa- 
tion celebrated  its  first  anniversary  on  February  28,  1868,  with  an 
unusual  address  by  Ebenezer  D.  Bassett,  a  colored  man,  who  in  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm  declared  that  his  youth  had  been  spent  among 
white  children  in  New  .England  and  his  maturer  years  in  teaching 
colored  children  and  that  he  could  now  say  *' emphatically  and  con- 
scientiously" that  he  had  "never  been  able  to  detect  the  least  differ- 
ence in  the  capacities  of  the  two  classes  of  youth  to  acquire  and 
retain  knowledge  and  thought."  * 

The  '  'yvA  of  the  association  was  ciarried  on  through  an  agent 
called  an  actuary,  and  beginning  with  1867  it  undertook  to  accumu- 
late a  fund  from  which  to  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  colored  ^ 
schools.  Many  private  subscriptions  were  made  to  its  funds  and 
the  Freedman's  Bureau  in  Washington  donated  sufBicient  lumber  to 
erect  some  10  schoolhouses.  Rev.  John  G.  Furey  became  the  first 
actuary,  and  within  six  months  the  association  had  been  able  to 
increase  the  schools  from  7  to  15,  7  being  located  in  New  Castle,  4  in 
Kent,  and  4  in  Sussex.    The  actuary  had  a  general  superintendence 

>  Laws  of  Delaware,  1824,  cb.  210. 

*  Ibid..  1847,  ch.  135. 

>  See  Conrad,  H.  C:  A  Qlimpse  of  the  Colored  Schools,  1883,  and  Powell^  L.  P.:  History  of  .Education  ixt 
Delaware,  1883,  p.  168.  See  also  some  aoconnt  of  this  work  in  Barnard's  Report  on  Education  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

*  Copy  of  Bassett's  address  in  Library  of  Concress. 
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over  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  placing  of  teachers,  and  the  general 
conduct  of  the  schools.  The  association  for  its  part  agreed  to  pro- 
xide  for  the  salary  of  teachers,  which  averaged  about  $14  per  month; 
tho  colored  people  in  the  several  localities  agreed  for  their  part  to 
pxy  the  board  of  the  teachers  and  to  meet  the  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses of  the  schools.  This  was  done  by  charging  the  pupils  a  small 
tuition  fee.  Mr.  Furey  was  succeeded  as  actuary  by  Samuel  Wool- 
man  and  he  in  turn  gave  place  to  Abbie  C.  Peckham,  who  served  from 
1868  to  1874. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  association  was  published  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1868;  others  followed  in  February,  1869,  and  March,  1870. 
They  are  summarized  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  1871-1874,  from  which  the  following  accoimts 
are  taken: 

In  1869  the  association  built  a  schoolhouse  in  Wilmington,  $5,000 
qf  the  cost  being  contributed  by  the  city  council  to  cover  similar 
amounts  given  by  the  association  and  by  Gen.  Howard  on  account 
of  the  Freedman's  Bureau.  The  house  was  finished  in  a  thorough 
and  substantial  manner  and  was  dedicated  September  20,  1869. 
Ther^  .we? e  then  4  separate  day  schools  in  Wilmington  which  were  all 
united  in  the  new  building.  There  were  in  Wilmington  150  pupils  in 
the  primary  grades,  with  4  teachers,  and  50  in  the  higher  or  normal 
grades  with  1  teacher.  In  the  State  there  were  all  told,  as  given  in 
the  reported  summary,  29  schoo\ls  and  teachers,  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  2,104  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,221.  Of  these  pupils 
1,297  Were  in  reading  and  spelling,  711  in  writing,  586  in  arithmetic, 
285  in  geography,  76  in  grammar,  and  273  in  the  alphabet  and  primer. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $10,483.24,  of  which  $2,440 
came  from  the  Freedman's  Bureau  and  $3,833.58  was  collected  from 
the  patrons  of  the  school  through  a  *' weekly  charge  of  10  cents  for 
each  pupil"  which  was  applied  to  the  payment  of  board  of  teachers 
and  the  purchase  of  books  and  stationery.  ''Howard  Associations'' 
were  also  formed  in  the  State  to  pay  the  tuition  of  poor  children. 
^They  had  400  members  who  contributed  $40  weekly,  enough  to  pay 
the  tuition  of  400  children. 

The  actuary  ui^ed  the  need  of  a  normal  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  on  November  15,  1871,  she  reported  for  that  year  20 
achools  with  22  teachers;  9  were  located  in  New  Castle  County,  8  in 
Kent,  and  3  in  Sussex;  as  a  rule  they  were  in  the  towns.  The  city  of 
Wilmington  contributed  that  year  $1,000  toward  the  support  of 
Negro  schools.  This  sum  and  the  gift  of  $5,000  in  1869  for  building 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  public  contributions  made  to  Negro  educa- 
tion in  the  State  .^ 

t  Report  V.  S.  Comnilsaioner  of  Education,  1871,  pp.  U^US.    The  census  of  1870  gi'  es  14O6  m  th«  num< 
ber  of  nojroeB  wlio  attended  school  in  1870  and  11,820, 10  rtan  of  age  and  o  er  who  ooitld  not  write. 
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* 

The  work  of  the  Delaware  Association  for  1872  as  summarized  ^ 
is  not  so  complete  nor  so  encouraging  as  that  of  former  years.  Funds 
were  shorter  because  the  Freedman's  Bureau  and  certain  friends  in 
England  had  withdrawn  their  support.  For  these  reasons  the  asso- 
ciation had  to  depend  more  on  the  school  localities  and  patrons. 
Wilmington  city  again  contributed  $1,000  to  the  work,  although 
there  was  no  provision  made  for  the  education  of  Negroes  ^^by  either 
the  State  or  town  authorities.'^  Eighteen  schools  with  21  teachers 
were  reported ;  the  schools  were  in  session  from  two  to  nine  and  one- 
half  months.  The  teachers  were  all  colored  women  except  the 
principal  of  the  Howard  School.  The  highest  enrollment  reported 
was  984  in  January,  1872,  with  an  average  attendance  of  858;  about 
half  of  these  pupils  were  over  16.  The  total  expenses  were  over 
S5,000,  the  association  paying  about  one-half  and  the  patrons  the 
other  half.  In  conclusion  the  report  says:  '^ Throughout  the  State 
there  is  a  marked  decrease  of  unfriendliness  toward  our  work  ex- 
hibited by  the  white  people." 

The  reports  for  1873  were  more  encouraging  than  in  1872.  In 
the  latter  year  the  State  board  of  education  took  over  and  made  a 
part  of  the  public  system  the  Howard  School  of  Wilmington,  which, 
as  has  been  shown,  already  was  organized  through  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  city  council  of  Wilmington,  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  and 
.private  citizens.  The  president  of  the  State  board  wrote  also  that 
he  was  favorably  impressed  by  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Dela- 
ware Association  in  helping  the  local  committees  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  in  the  purchase  of  imiform  textbooks,  and  in  making  reports. 
He  then  adds:  ''I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  assimie  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  supervision  the  colored  schools  in  some  parts  of  the 
State  are  in  better  condition  and  more  efficient  in  their  work  than  the 
white  schools.  '*' 

The  association  itself  reported  that  for  the  year  1872-73  there 
were  21  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  about  1,800;  the  average 
attendance  was  866;  the  association  spent  about  $4,000,  of  which 
about  $3,000  was  raised  by  private  subscription  in  and  near  Wil- 
mington, while  the  colored  people  raised  and  expended  on  their  own# 
account  about  $5,000  for  board  and  salary  of  teachers,  repairs,  etc.^ 

The  association  had  28  schools  with  28  teachers  and  an  enrollment 
of  about  1,200  *  in  1874  and  with  that  year  the  first  chapter  in  the 
history  of  negro  education  in  Delaware  comes  to  an  end.* 

1  Rep.  U.  S.  Commifl.  of  Ed.,  1872,  pp.  35-56. 

>  Ibid..  1873,  pp.  5g^.       . 

■Ibid.,  1873,  pp: 63-64. 

♦Ibid.,  1874,  p.  56. 

^  For  the  scNiroes  for  this  phaM  of  edacation  in  the  State,  see  the  Delaware  Association's  reports  trans- 
mitted to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  and  prmted  in  his  Reports  for  1871-1874;  Conrad's  A. 
Glimpsd  at  the  Colored  Schools  (Wilmington,  Del.,  1883)  and  his  History  of  Delaware  (1908),  III,  pp. 
81&-819.    See  also,  Powell,  L.  P.:  History  of  Education  in  Delaware  (1993),  p.  168. 
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In  1875  private  philanthropy  begins  to  give  way  to  State  action* 
Up  to  that  time  all  efforts  had  been  the  result  of  private  initiative 
given  through  the  Delaware  Association,  supplemented  by  such  help 
as  the  negroes  could  themselves  render.  Up  to  1875,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  help  given  in  Wilmington,  ''there  had  been  no  donation 
made  by  the  State;  neither  had  there  been  any  legislation  that 
recognized  in  any  way  the  colored  children  in  the  educational  system 
of  the  State."  * 

There  had  been,  however,  at  least  an  attempt  made  to  make  such 
a  connection.  The  sponsors  of  the  State  school  bill  proposed  in  1873 
had  tried  to  effect  this  union,  but  failed.  They  had  proposed  that 
imder  given  conditions  the  colored  population  of  any  neighborhood 
might  be  allowed  to  raise  $75  in  the  manner  then  prescribed  by  law. 
The  effect  of  the  proposed  law  would  have  been  to  organize  n  second 
county  system,  parallel  with  that  of  the  whites,  each  race  supporting 
its  own  schools.  But  this  proposal  went  down  with  the  defeat  of  the 
general  law.' 

In  1875  there  came  the  change.  Two  acts  of  that  session  dealt 
with  the  question  of  Negro  education.  Chapter  48  allowed  the  levy 
courts  to  lay  an  annual  tax  of  30  cents  on  the  hundred  **upon  the 
assessment  of  the  real  and  personal  property  and  poll  of  colored 
persons, '^  the  proceeds  of  which  was  to  be  set  aside  '*as  a  separate 
and  distinct  fund  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  colored  schools 
in  this  State.'' '  These  taxes  were  to  be  coDected  in  the  usual  way 
and  paid  over  to  the  county  treasurer,  who  was  to  keep  them  as  a 
separate  fund  and  pay  them  out  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Delaware 
Association  by  whom  they  were  to  be  devoted  'Ho  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  colored  schools, '^  each  county  receiving  such  sum 
as  it  has  paid  in.  Another  act  (ch.  47)  allowed  a  tax  on  the  dogs  of 
negroes,  to  be  collected  in  Sussex  for  the  benefit  of  negro  schools  in 
that  county. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  case  of  the  act  proposed  in  1873,  the 
result  of  the' acts  of  1875  was  to  create  a  second  educational  sjrstem 
in  Delaware,  alike  in  scope  and  character  to  that  which  had  been 
evolved  for  the  whites  through  two  generations  of  effort  and  differing 
from  it  only  in  the  amount  of  its  resources. 

In  the  beginning  the  Negro  schools  seem  to  have  made  slight  im- 
pression, for  there  is  no  mention  of  this  phase  of  the  work  in  the  free- 
school  report  for  1875-76.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Conrad  became  actuary  of 
the  Delaware  Association  in  May,  1876,  and  remained  ijj  charge  of  this 
work  for  about  16  years,  when  it  was  finally  and  completely  absorbed 
into  the  State  system.     He  made  regular  reports  to  the  State  au- 

1  CoDiad:  OUmpM  ftt  the  Gokmcl  Schools,  p.  7. 
>  Report  U.  B.  Comiiils.  of  Ed.,  1873,  pp.  51-62. 

*  Ad  amendment  of  1681  required  each  hundred  to  receive  back  again  its  own  taxes  paid  in  and  no  more, 
and  the  lowest  number  of  pupils  permitted  was  fixed  at  15. 
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thorities,  and  as  these  reports  are  prints  as  a  part  of  those  of  the 
State  superintendent,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the 
work  was  graduaUy  taken  over  by  the  State. 

In  1878  Mr.,  now  Judge,  Coniad  pointed  out  that  the  school  tax 
jrielded  only  income  sufficient  to  pay  about  one-third  of  the  expenses 
of  the  schools,  the  other  two-thirds  had  to  be  raised  mainly  among 
the  Negroes  themselves,  but — 

notwithstanding  the  stress  of  the  times  and  the  great  scarcity  of  money  among  this 
particular  class,  in  almost  every  instance  the  teachers'  salaries  and  otiier  expenses 
of  the  schools  have  been  promptly  met  and  the  schools  closed  free  from  debt. 

This  was  the  situation  of  affairs  from  1875  to  1881.  During  this 
period  the  Negroes  were  bearing  the  entire  burden  of  supporting  their 
own  schools.  The  income  of  the  Delaware  Association  had  fallen  off 
so  much  that  it  could  now  do  little  more  than  employ  an  agent.  The 
employment  of  this  agent  or  actuary  was  always  deemed  by  the  asso- 
ciation as  a  wise  and  necessary  action,  for  he  looked  after  the  selec- 
tion of  teachers,  controlled  the  disbursing  of  funds,  and  was  in  entire 
control  of  the  colored  schools.  He  was  in  reality  more  of  a  State 
superintendent  within  the  limits  of  his  province  than  was  the  officer 
who  bore  the  title. 

The  first  direct  participation  of  the  State  as  such  in  the  education 
of  the  Negro  was  through  the  act  passed  on  March  22,  1881.  This 
was  doubtless  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  Actuary  Conrad  for 
State  aid.  In  the  report  for  1880  State  Supt.  Groves  quoted  with 
approval  the  reference  of  the  actuary  to  the  ' 'self-sacrificing  efforts 
the  colored  people  of  this  State  have  been  making  for  the  last  12 
years,"  and  urged  that  the  State  respond  to  their  request  for  financial 
aid.  In  response  to  this  appeal,  and  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Thomas  N.  Williams,  then  chairman  of  the  house  committee  on 
education,  later  State  superintendent,  the  State  made  a  direct 
appropriation  of  $2,400  for  the  general  purposes  of  education  among 
the  colored  population.  It  was  provided  that  this  money  should  be 
disbursed  by  the  Delaware  Association.  It  was  to  be  divided  equally, 
but  no  school  should  participate  in  the  distribution  of  this  fund  unless 
it  was  open  for  at  least  three  months  and  had  had  an  average  attend- 
ance of  20  pupils.^ 

In  1883  another  act  was  passed '  which  went  a  step  further  in  fos- 
tering Negro  schools.  It  charged  the  State  superintendent  with 
'*the  general  supervision  of  the  colored  schools  of  the  State"  and 
provided  $5,000  per  annum  out  of  the  State  treasury  for  the  promo- 
tion of  negro  education,  instead  of  $2,400  as  under  the  law  of  1881. 
The  law  of  1883  provided  further  that  the  State  ftmd  should  be 
divided  equally  between  the  counties  and  between  the  various  schools 
in  the  county.    It  was  required  that  the  school  should  be  at  least 

1  Laws  of  1881,  ch.  363,  pasted  Mitt.  22.  >  Lawa  of  1883,  eh.  48,  passed  Apr.  19. 
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three  months  in  length  and  have  an  average  attendance  of  at  least 
12  pupils.  The  taxes  collected  from  Negro  citizens  were  still  kept 
separate. 

The  State  superintendent  reported  for  the  year  ending  December 
1,  1884,  the  income  of  colored  schools  as  follows:  State  appropria- 
tion, $4,987.34;  colored  school  tax,  $2,873.69;  Delaware  Association, 
$315.25;  total,  $8,176.28.  The  average  amount  paid  each  school 
per  month  was  $24,  and  the  term  varied  in  length  from  four  to  eight 
months,  but  there  was  for  the  year  no  marked  increase  in  attendance. 
Wet  weather  and  bad  roads  were  made  responsible  for  this  failure. 
It  was  reported  that  in  some  schools  it  was  still  necessary  to  charge 
a  small  tuition  fee,  but  the  increased  appropriation  from  the  State 
had  brought  these  schools  '^much  nearer  to  a  'free  school'  system.'' 

The  report  for  1886  was  made  imder  the  same  law.  There  had  been 
^'substantial  and  encouraging  progress.''  There  were  69  schools  out- 
side of  Wilmington  with  an  enrollment  of  3,563,  and  $7,166.69  had 
been  received,  of  which  $4,655.63  came  from  the  State  appropriation 
and  $2,511.06  from  taxes.  '^Welt-educated,  industrious,  and  earnest 
teachers"  had  been  employed,  and  the  averc^e  term  was  4|  months. 
The  actuary  points  out  the  schools  of  New  Castle,  Middletown,  New- 
ark, Smyrna,  Milford,  Seaford,  and  Lewes  as  strong,  while  the  one  in 
Dover  would  ''compare  favorably  with  many  of  the  graded  schools/' 
but  "more  suitable  and  comfortable  houses''  were  needed.  It  was 
suggested  by  the  superintendent  that  "many  of  the  schools  in  the 
larger  towns  might  be  made  more  efficient  by  allowing  them  to  form 
local  boards  and  to  increase  their  facilities  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
schools." 

This  suggestion  of  the  superintendent  was  evidently  the  basis  for 
the  legislation  of  1887.  In  that  y^r  another  phase  of  the  movement 
appears  in  the  incorporation  of  nogro  schools  in  Dover  and  Slaughter 
Neck.^  The  former  was  a  town,  the  latter  a  country  district.  Each 
was  ex^npted  from  the  general  tax  provision  of  1875  relating  to 
negro  schools  and  was  permitted  instead  to  levy  a  special  tax  on  all 
negro  citizens  within  its  bounds.  Each  was  given  also  its  share  of 
the  State  apportionment  for  colored  schools.  Each  had  authority 
to  elect  its  own  board  of  directors  and  each  entered  on  an  official 
life  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  incorporated  white  schools.  This 
separate  incorporation  of  negro  schools  had  its  highest  development 
in  1889,  when  the  negro  schools  in  Seaford,  Kenton  Hundred,  Lewes, 
and  Milford  received  such  charters .  The  Colored  A .  and  M .  College  was 
founded  in  1891,  but  no  special  charters  were  then  granted,  probably 
for  the  reasons  intimated  in  the  1892  report  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  Sussex,  who  says  that  in  the  matter  of  administration  the 
negroes  had  "absolutely  failed  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  grant- 

J  Laws  of  1887,  cbs.  63  and  80. 
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ing  them*  power  to  levy  and  coUect  school  taxes  in  certain  districts. 
They  are  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to  deal  with  the  matter  of  taxa^ 
tion."  To  prove  this  he  cites  the  fact  that  while  they  levied  $1,449 
in  Sussex  they  colle<^ted  only  $569.  More  effective  methods  of  col- 
lecting the  tax  were  needed,  and  it  was  suggested  that  each  school 
district  be  required  to  contribute  a  certain  amount  of  tax  for  its  own 
support,  as  the  white  schools  were  required  to  do.  It  is  evident  that 
this  view  of  the  situation  was  accepted,  for  no  acts  of  incorporation 
for  negro  schools  were  passed  after  1889,  and  in  1893  all  incorporated 
colored  schools  were  abolished,  and  they  were  then  subjected  ^'to  the 
same  laws  and  imder  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
for  the  county  in  which  they  are  situate,  in  the  same  manner  as  now 
by  law  provided  for  unincorporated  colored  schools/'  ^ 

Another  act  of  the  session  ^  of  1887  codified  and  extended  the 
earlier  acts.  Provisions  for  a  general  tax  of  30  cents  on  the  hundred 
on  '*real  and  personal  property  and  poll  of  colored  persons''  through- 
out the  State  were  now  made.*  Six  thousand  dollars  was  provided 
as  a  general  contribution  from  the  State,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  counties  and  equally  between  the  schools  in  each  county; 
the  school  taxes  were  to  be  expended  in  the  hundreds  where  raised, 
and  the  county  superintendents  were  given  *' general  control  and 
supervision  of  the  colored  schools  in  their  respective  counties." 
With  this  law  the  separate  organization  of  Negro  schools  was  com- 
pleted and  made  parallel  with  that  of  the  whites.  The  State  and 
county  superintendents  had  coextensive  authority  over  each; 
tliere  was  the  same  imiform  general  tax  levy  required;  special  incor- 
porated schools,  independent  of  the  State  authorities,  had  been 
inaugurated;  and  a  State  fund,  direct  from  the  treasury,  had  been 
provided. 

The  actuary  reported  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1888,  that 
the  recently  incorporated  schools  at  Dover  and  Slaughter  Neck  were 
"working  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned."  Dover  was  the  lai^est 
school  in  the  State,  with  an  enrollment  of  142;  MiddletOMm  had  123, 
and  the  other  incorporated  school  at  Slaughter  Neck  had  102.  The 
total  number  of  schools  was  69,  with  an  enrollment  of  3,570.  The 
total  available  funds  were  $7,537.25,  of  which  $5,364  came  from  State 
appropriation  and  $2,173.25  from  school  tax.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  Delaware  Association  had  now  ceased  to  contribute  to  the 
fund.  Although  Mr.  Conrad  was  still  in  nominal  control  as  actuary, 
the  real  control  had  been  transferred  to  the  county  superintendents 
by  the  act  of  1887,  but  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Conrad  had  been  the  agent 
of  the  Delaware  Association  since  May,  1876,  and  as  he  had  directed 

>  I^ws  of  Delaveare,  1893,  cb.  602,  sec.  14. 
>Ibid.,  1887,  ch.  91,  passed  Apr.  22, 1887. 
» Ibid.,  1887,  cb.  91. 
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all  the  work  of  the  association  and  made  its  reports,  he  had  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  office.  There  were,  however,  indications  that 
the  question  of  Negro  schools  was  now  getting  into  politics,  and  the 
county  superintendent  of  Kent  announced  that  the  next  year  he 
should  relieve  Mr.  Conrad  of  the  work.^ 

Up  to  this  time  the  Negroes  had  had  few  schoolhouses  of  their  own. 
They  supplemented  these  few  with  quarters  obtained  in  private 
houses,  in  churches,  or  society  halls.  .  In  1889  the  State  b^an  to 
meet  their  needs  in  this  respect  by  ordering  the  authorities  of  Lewes 
to  contribute  $500  of  public  money  toward  the  erection  of  a 
schoolhouse.  The  act  of  1891  increased  the  annual  appropriation 
from  $6,000  to  $9,000  per  year  and  directed  that  of  this  latter  sum 
$500  per  year  for  four  years  should  be  devoted  to  the  repair  of  school- 
houses,  provided  local  patrons  would  contribute  half  as  much  as  the 
State;  the  auditor  was  now  directed  to  audit  the. accounts  of  the 
colored  schools ;  in  the  matter  of  free  textbooks  they  were  put  on  an 
equaUty  with  the  whites,  and  by  the  same  act  the  ''entire  manage- 
ment, control,  and  supervision  of  the  colored  schools''  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  coimty  superintendents.' 

About  this  time  also  (1892)  the  work  of  the  Delaware  Association 
was  brought  to  a  close.  There  was  no  report  in  1890  or  1892  from 
Actuary  Conrad,  for  the  colored  schools  were  taking  their  place  as  a 
coordinate  part  of  the  dual  school  system  .of  the  State.  The  second 
chapter  in  the  evolution  of  Negro  schools  had  been  closed. 

The  statistics  of  the  colored  schools  from  1876  to  1892  follow  below. 
They  were  compiled  in  the  main  by  Henry  C.  Conrad,  actuary  for  the 
Delaware  Association  from  May,  1876,  to  1892.  No  other  items  are 
given  with  sufficient  imiformity  to  make  a  comparison  of  one  year 
with  another  of  any  value.  Certain  other  statistics  of  colored  schools 
are  given  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  Wilmington,  but  in  general 
in  recent  years,  the  statistics  for  the  State  as  a  whole  have  not  been 
sufficiently  differentiated  to  make  them  of  service. 

I  state  superintendent's  report  for  1888,  p.  33. 
t  Laws  of  Oelftware,  1801,  oh.  66,  and  1893,  oh.  602. 
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Year. 


1877-78: 

New  CasUe,  1876. 

Kent 

bussex 

1179-80: 

Newcastle 

Kent 

Sussex 

1881-82: 

New  Castle 

Kent 

Sussex 

1883-84: 

New  Castle 

Kent 

Sussex 

18S6: 

New  Castle 

Kent.- 

Sussex 

18f»: 

Newcastle 

Kent 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 


Sussex. 


1890: 

New  Castle. 

Kent 

Sussex 

1892:  • 

New  Castle. 

Kent 

Simex 


15 
18 
14 

14 
19 
17 

15 

18 
13 

24 
23 
22 

24 
25 
24 

19 
26 
24 

27 
30 
28 

22 
30 
32 


Aver- 
age 
length 
of  term 

in 
months. 


6.0 
4.5 
3.3 

5.0 
4.5 
3.0 


5.7 
5.0 
5.0 

5.8 
4.7 
4.4 

5.0 
4.8 
4.4 

7.5 
4.5 
4.5 


5.2 
4.6 


Total 
enroll- 
ment. 


679 
972 
565 

6.^4 
990 
630 

610 
911 
476 

1,7S'< 

1,495 

993 

1,872 
1,486 
1,045 

•965 
•1,508 
•1,097 

2,023 
1,601 
1,132 


Receipts 
from 
taxes. 


191,034.03 

883.75 

•206.93 

41,406.29 
746.  45 

soaoo 

751. 81 
1, 178  53 


1,566 
1,047 


»998.60 

1,12a  11 

765.48 

754.39 
994.75 
761.92 

690.00 

066.  go 

516. 10 

474. 45 

68a  73 

1,008.03 


569.89 


Total 
available 
receipts, 
including 
balances. 


>S73&00 

1,04&42 

206.93 

1, 100. 70 
581.58 
465.68 

1,454.26 

916. 16 

99.93 

2,665.93 
2,853.05 
2, 724. 48 

2,421.95 
2,661.50 
2,362.00 

2,2ia26 
2, 89a  90 
2,436.10 

2,474.45 
2, 68a  73 
3,098.03 


Paid  to 
teachers. 


962a  00 
885.00 
279.00 

488  25 
793.75 
365.75 

636.00 
817.87 
33800 


3,513.93 


7  26.11 
f23.50 
'23.50 


22.50 


Total 
expenses. 


1642.75 
863.85 
293.25 

488  25 
703.75 
365.75 


817. 87 
33a  00 


1 1ncludes  9657.90  tax  for  1876  and  9376.13  f')r  1877. 

s  Where  the  total  in  this  column  is  less  than  the  total  in  the  preceding  column,  it  means  that  the  dllfor^ 
ence  was  used  in  paying  debts  contracted  in  the  preceding  year. 

•  Balance  on  hand  from  June  30, 1877. 

<  Netrj  school  tax  in  New  Castb  in  1879  was  91,260.53  (see  Aud.  Rep.,  1880-81,  p.  66);  and  in  Sussex, 
9371.38  (p.  124). 

»  The  statistics  as  gi/en  Imve  it  unc7rtain  whether  this  and  the  amoonts  following  were  or  were  not 
th-)  whol )  sum  derived  from  taxation.    It  is  entered  as  "  amount  paid  from  school  tax  fund." 

•  Highest  monthlv  enrollment. 
7  \  ^era^  monthly  salary. 

•  Hi  villaneous  statistics  of  Negro  schools  for  various  years:  Average  salarv  of  teachers  In  Wilmington, 
1880  and  1800, 940.79  per  month:  number  of  teachers,  06;  in  1878,  enrollment,  1,663;  in  1S80,  population.  3,954, 
and  enrollment,  2,216,  excluding  Wilmin?ton:  in  1882.  population,  5,300,  and  enrollment,  1,007,  excluding 
Wilmington:  in  1884,  population,  5,500;  in  1886,  population,  6.750;  in  1^.  population,  5,542,  and  enrollment, 
^,•556,  average  att3ndanc9,  2,851;  in  1S99-1900,  enrollment,  4,897;  available  receipts,  counties  not  dilTeren- 
ttat'^d  (rackonid  apparently  on  a  difTerent  basis);  in  1894, 912,189;  in  1895, 91U418;  in  1806, 915,049;  in  1897. 
9U,9j9;  in  189S,  91H,660;  in  19J0,  920,420.  When  the  Negro  schools  became  thoroughly  incorporated  into 
the  pabUo4chool  system,  saparate  statistics  disappear. 


Chapter  VI. 

THE  STATE  SYSTEM:  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  1887-1898. 


As  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  there  was  a  State  superintendent  in 
Delaware  from  1875  to  1887.  This  meant  that  there  had  been  some 
growth  in  the  idea  of  centralization  in  the  State,  but  it  should  not  be 
thought  that  this  idea  had  taken  a  deep  and  abiding  hold  on  the 
people.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  State  superintendent,  but  his 
powers  of  direction  and  control  were  limited.  He  had  authority  to 
visit  the  schools;  he  examined  teachers  and  granted  certificates;  and 
there  his  power  stopped.  He  had  no  authority  over  the  levj-ing  of 
taxes.  A  small  minimum  tax  for  each  district  was  demanded  bv 
State-wide  law,  but  all  beyond  that  minimum  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  school  district  electorate;  and  as  they  had  done  in  1830. 
they  were  still  domg  50  years  after  that  date — quarrelmg  over  the 
amount  of  the  tax  levy,  with  the  poor  man,  the  man  who  had  little 
or  nothing  to  be  taxed  and  many  children  to  be  schooled,  not  on  the 
side  of  a  larger  local  tax  which  his  rich  neighbor  would  pay,  but  gen- 
erally  against  such  tax.  And  after  the  tax  levy  was  finally  fixed  and 
the  tax  collected,  neither  the  State  superintendent  nor  his  repre- 
sentatives had  any  voice  in  spending  the  same.  This  authority  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  school  committee;  all  the  State  could  do  was 
done  through  the  veto  power  of  the  auditor  before  whom  the  accounts 
were  brought  once  a  year  for  settlement. 

Then,  too,  the  superintendent  was  appointed  by  the  governor,  and 
for  one  year  only,  thus  making  change  in  personnel  or  in  policy  sub- 
ject to  the  caprices  of  political  fortune  or  the  personal  whiin  of  succeed- 
ing governors.  It  was  plainly  very  difficult  for  any  superintendent 
in  this  State  to  inaugurate  and  carry  to  completion  any  systematic 
plan  of  educational  development,  for  his  tenure  of  office  was  not  long 
enough  and  his  powers  were  not  sufficiently  great. 

It  follows,  then,  that  when  the  State  supeiintendency  was  abolisheJ 
in  1887  and  a  return  made  to  the  older  individualistic  county  svstem, 
the  change  was  neither  as  great  nor  as  serious  in  the  matter  of  decen- 
tralization as  might  be  imagined.^ 

>  This  chan^  did  not  meet  with  universal  favw.    As  early  as  1»91  Gov.  Reynolds  re rom mended  thai 
the  superintendency  be  restored.    See  liis  message  for  that ;.  ear. 
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I.  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  1887— LATER  LEGISLATION,  1891-1895. 

Under  the  law  of  April  7, 1887,  the  positions  of  State  superintendent 
and  assistant  State  superintendent  were  abolished  from  and  after 
April  13,  1887,  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  persons  then  in 
office.  In  their  place  the  governor  was  given  power  to  appoint 
annually  a  suitable  person  to  be  superintendent  of  free  schools  in 
each  county,  with  a  salary  of  $1 ,000  per  annum.  These  county  super- 
intendents w^ere  required  to  be  of  good  moral  character  and  ''well 
qualified  by  their  mental  and  scholarly  attainments  for  such  office."* 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  visit  each  school 
within  hLs  county  at  least  twice  each  year.  He  was  to  note  the  con- 
dition of  each  school;  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  grounds,  and 
fixtures;  the  efficiency  of  teachers;  the  conduct  and  standing  of 
pupils;  the  methods  of  instruction  and  government.  He  was  to 
advise  with  teachers,  giving  them  such  help  and  instruction  as  was 
deemed  necessary,  and  might  suspend  any  teacher  who  refused  to 
comply  with  '^reasonable  directions"  from  him.  He  was  to  examine 
all  teachers,  by  oral  or  written  examinations  or  both.*  The  field 
covered  by  the  examinations  and  the  grades  of  the  certificates  were 
not  chftnged  from  the  requirements  established  by  the  act  of  1879. 
The  certificate  itself  was  now  issued  bv  the  State  board  and  counter- 
signed  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  no  teacher  might  be  em- 
ployed who  did  not  hold  this  certificate. 

The  county  superintendent  was  required  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  president  of  the  State  board  and  was  forbidden  to  purchase 
any  books  used  in  the  public  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

The  State  board  of  education  was  made  up  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  w^ho  became  its  secretary  ex  officio,  the  president  of  Delaware 
College,  who  became  president  of  the  board,  and  the  three  county 
superintendents.  It  met  once  a  year,  heard  appeals,  chose  textbooks 
for  the  schools,  issued  blanks  and  forms,  and  required  returns  to  be 
made.  The  president  was  required  to  make  a  biennial  report  to  the 
governor,  beginning  with  1889. 

The  county  superintendents  were  required  to  hold  in  each  county 
annually  a  teachers'  institute  of  at  least  three  days  in  length,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  $100  was  provided  annually  from  the  school 
fund.  Both  county  superintendents  and  teachers  were  required  to 
attend  these  institutes,  and  teachers  were  to  make  quarterly  reports 
on  their  schools. 


I  In  I<^  Cch.  13)  thl«t  requirement  was  changed  so  as  to  read,  "and  shall  hold  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  reputable  t^oUege  or  an  unexpired  certificate  of  the  highest  grade  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  this  State, 
and  shall  hare  had  at  least  two  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  this  or  some  other 

State." 

t  The  nuinncr  in  which  thl?  phase  of  the  work  was  conducted  was  a  source  of  irritation.  Thus,  in  House 
Jo'imal  for  1^999.  pp.  9)2-1,  U  the  record  of  a  spat  on  this  question.  Mr.  Shalleross  c<«nplained  over  the 
character  of  these  examinations  and  chargsd  that  the  county  superintendents  gave  catch  questions.  He 
thought  the  educational  system  was  retrograding,  and  thou^t  in  a  little  while  it  would  be  back  where  it 
was  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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Books  and  papers  of  the  State  saperintendent'a  office  were  to  be 
tamed  over  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who  was  to  sell  all  schoolbooks 
receiyed  and  cover  the  money  into  the  l^easary.  The  county  super- 
intendents were  to  do  the  same,  and  these  sections,  when  read  in  the 
light  of  the  paragraph  forbidding  the  connty  superintendents  to  buy 
schoolbooks  out  of  public  fimds,  show  that  the  State  was  now  aban- 
doning the  plan  of  supplying  schoolbooks  at  cost,  while  still  holding 
to  the  idea  of  State  imiformity. 

All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  not  in  conformity  with  this  act  were 
repealed,  but  all  provisions  for  suits,  etc.,  were  continued  in  force 
and  finally: 

TheproviaioiiBof  this  actahall  not  apply  to  any  school  or  school  districte  managed  or 
controlled  by  an  incorporated  board  of  education ,  unless  byspecial  request  of  said  board.* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  act  of  1887,  by  repealing  all  acts  not  in 
conformity  with  its  own  provisions,  finally  separated  the  State  from 
the  terms  of  the  act  of  1829,  but  in  other  respects  the  character  of 
other  phases  of  school  legislation  was  not  changed.  All  authority 
pertaining  to  the  borrowing  of  money  for  school  purposes,  consoli- 
dating, dividing,  or  changing  the  boimdaries  of  districts,  etc.,  still 
went  through  the  legislature.  The  people  were  held  competent  to 
manage  the  local  money  side  of  education,  from  levying  the  tax  to 
spending  the  simis  raised,  but  they  were  not  thought  coinpetent  to 
change  school  district  bomidary  lines,  although  an  act  of  1891  (ch.  67) 
required  a  notice  of  10  days  for  transfers  of  territory  from  one  district 
to  another  and  for  the  consolidation  of  districts.' 

Hardly  had  the  act  of  1887  been  put  into  execution  before  the  usual 
process  of  amendment  began.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  act  of  1887 
practically  abandoned  the  scheme  of  free  textbooks.  The  act  of  1891 
not  only  went  back  to  the  principle,  but  made  textbooks  really  free. 
They  were  now  to  be  bought  by  the  State,  and  distributed  to  the 
school  districts,  and  by  the  school  commission  loaned  to  the  pupils 
or  sold  at  cost  when  it  was  so  desired.  The  colored  schools  were 
admitted  to  a  participation  in  this  provision,  and  their  ^'entire  man- 
agement, control,  and  supervision"  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
county  superintendents,  as  already  narrated  in  an  earlier  section. 
Their  fimds  were  increased  and  were  to  be  examined  and  passed  by 
the  auditor  just  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  white  schools,  but 
because  of  inexperience  in  matters  of  finance  it  was  thought  best  to 
repeal  in  1893  the  acts  granting  charters  of  incorporation  to  certain 
negro  schools.' 

1  Laws  of  Delaware,  1887,  cb.  67,  passed  Apr.  7, 1687. 

>  The  auditor's  report  In  1894  (p.  v)  poiiits  out  that  the  transfer  of  real  estate  ftom  one  school  dlstrkt 
to  another  was  frequent  and  unjust;  that  this  legislation  was  often  effected  without  apparent  opposition 
simply  for  want  of  funds  to  defray  expenses  of  school  officials  while  making  such  oiposittcn.  It  v&< 
thought  that  the  settlement  of  such  matters  should  be  left  with  the  State  board  of  education.  In  bJs 
message  in  1801  Qov.  Biggs  recommended  that  no  further  changes  in  school  districts  be  allowed  exceft 
on  application  by  a  majority  of  the  school  voteriin  each  district. 

*  Laws  of  Delaware,  1893,  ch.  602,  sec.  14. 
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In  1891  the  composition  of  the  State  board  was  itself  changed,  for 
the  president  of  Delaware  College  ceased  to  be  a  member,  and  the 
governor  of  the  State  became  its  president  ex  officio,  and  finally  the 
•schools  of  Wilmington  were  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  act.^ 

In  1893  came  other  changes.  A  general  act  provided  a  new  basis 
on  which  the  State  money  was  to  be  apportioned  within  the  counties. 
The  share  of  Wilmington  was  to  be  predicated  on  10,000  school  chil- 
dren; in  New  Castle  County  each  district  was  to  receive  |150;  and 
any  remainder  was  divided  on  the  basis  of  enrollment.  In  Kent 
and  Sussex  the  division  was  to  remain  as  already  established  by  law. 
The  income  of  the  State  school  fund  could  be  used  only  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers  and  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $35  per  month.  The 
purpose  of  this  section  was  clearly  to  encourage  local  taxation,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  section  which  required  unexpended  balances  to  be 
deducted  from  the  next  year's  appropriation  was  without  doubt  to 
break  up  the  custom  of  hoarding  balances  for  the  sake  of  private 
speculation. 

In  1893  the  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates  were  raised. 
They  now  include  orthography,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written 
arithmetic,  geography,  physiology,  history  of  the  United  States, 
P^agogJ;  cuid  Ehiglish  grammar;  and  in  addition  to  the  above  they 
included  for  the  highest  certificate  algebra,  geometry,  civics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  rhetoric.  The  grading  was  made  a  little  closer,  and 
the  professional  certificate  was  made  good  for  four  years. 

In  1895  and  1897  the  acts  of  most  educational  significance  re- 
lated to  negroes.    The  most  important  in  1895  was  that  ''to  im- 
prove and  promote  the  colored  schools."    This  act  made  the  county 
treasurers  responsible  on  their  bonds  for  the  funds  received  under  the 
act.     The  appropriation  for  negro  schools  was  increased  from  $9,000 
to  S12,000  per  year,  to  come  out  of  the  school  fund.    From  the  same 
fund  there  was  also  appropriated  annually  $3,000  for  textbooks  and 
building  purposes.    This  was  to  be  dividod  equally  betweei  the 
three  counties,  and  the  three  county  superintendents  were  to  act 
jointly  as  a  building  board,  determine  where  repairs  and  alte^tions 
were  to  be  made,  and  provide  for  the  erection  of  new  buildinjiB  when 
deemed  necessary.    The  county  superintendents  were  also  cccifirmed 
in  '*the  entire  control  and  supervision  of  the  colored  schools.'    They 
were  to  decide  on  their  location,  to  make  rules  for  the  examination  of 
teachers,  and  to  * '  appoint  only  such  persons  as  teachers  a;  are  fully 
qualified  in  point  of  character  and  scholarship  to  fill  tl«>  places." 
They  were  to  make  an  estimate  to  their  respective  couny  treasurers 
showing  the  nimiber  and  location,  length  of  term,  a»d  amount  of 
money  required  for  and  applicable  to  each  school,^  an<^^were  to  appor- 

>  Laws  of  Dekwsre,  1S91,  ch.  66. 

*  This  MCtiOD  was  repealed  by  cb.  422,  acts  of  >^* 
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tion  to  each  school  an  equal  amount  from  the  State  contribution; 
the  monthly  allowance  to  each  school  was  to  be  equalized  as  nearly 
as  possible^  and  the  amounts  collected  in  any  county  in  colored 
taxes  were  to  be  expended  in  that  county.^ 

In  1897  the  State  granted  $100  per  year  for  the  establishment, 
support;  and  maintenance  of  the  Delaware  Colored  Teachers'  State 
Institute,  to  be  located  in  Kent  County.^  With  these  various  acts 
the  work  of  taking  over  the  colored  schools  from  the  independent 
private  organizations  by  which  they  had  been  begun  and  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  State  administration  was  practically  complete. 
The  systems  of  colored  schools  now  duplicated  at  most  points  the 
white  schools.  Two  systems  independent  of  and  parallel  to  each 
other  were  administered  by  the  county  superintendents. 

When  a  summary  review  is  made  of  the  legal  side  of  the  school 
situation  between  1887  and  1898,  certain  contrasts  and  changes,  as 
compared  with  the   earlier   period   (1875-1887)  become  apparent. 
In  these  changes  (1)  the  State  board  of  education  just  about  held  its 
own.    It  gained  the  additional  right  to  issue  the  teachers'  certificates, 
but  this  was  little  more  than  mere  form,  since  the  county  superin- 
tendents had  the  power  to  pass  or  not  to  pass  the  teachers  examineil. 
(2)  The  county  superintendent's  office  vfas  reestabUshed,  after  having 
been  aboUshed  by  the  act  of  1875 ;  the  State  superintendent's  office 
was  abolished;  his  powers  were  decentralized  and  given  to  the  county 
superintendents.     (3)  The  State  system  of  uniformity  in  textbooks 
was  maintained,  but  the  State  at  first  did  not  undertake  to  purchase 
and  furnish  books  to  all  pupils  at  cost,  although  they  went  a  step 
further  in  1891  and  made  them  entirely  free.     (4)  Reports  were  now 
made  biennial  instead  of  annual,  so  that  the  published  volumes 
covered  the  whole  intervening  period  instead  of  a  single  year  of  a 
two-year  period  as  was  apparently  the  case  in  the  annual  reports 
between  18Y5  and  1887.     (5)  The  support  of  the  county  institutes 
was  made  a  regular  and  formal  charge  on  the  school  fund,  and  a  simi- 
lar institute  for  colored  teachers  was  also  provided.     (6)  The  colored 
schools  were  formally  and  completely  transferred  to  the  State  system, 
but  wit)|  their  own  organization  independent  and  separate  from  that 
of  the  iiihites;  the  special  acts  of  incorporation  being  repealed,  all 
colored  ^hools  were  now  treated  as  a  single  unit.     (7)  Nothing  was 
said  in  thise  laws  in  regard  to  the  financial  side  of  the  schools.    This 
was  still  a  purely  local  matter,  and  he  who  controlled  the  sinews  of 
war  of  neccusity  controlled  the  system.    So  little  did  the  idea  of  cen- 
tralization impress  the  new  system  that  for  some  years  there  was  no 
summary  of  svatistics^  f or  the  whole  State;  and  so  little  did  the  ques- 

i  Laws  of  Djlaware.  ViJ5,  ch.  17;  amended  In  minor  particulars  by  laws  of  1S97,  chs.  421  and  421 
« Ibid.,  1897,  ch.  423;  amended  by  ch.  70,  laws  of  1898. 
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tion  of  finance  impress  the  county  superintendent  that  in  some  cases 
there  were  no  coimty  statistics  dealing  with  income  and  expenditures. 

When  taken  as  a  whole  the  State  system  in  Delaware  was  then  about 
as  follows:  A  State  board  of  education  with  small  advisory  powers, 
and  under  the  State  board  three  practically  autonomous  republics, 
each  administering  a  system  for  white  schools  and  a  corresponding 
system  for  colored  schools,  each  of  the  six  systems  independent  of  all 
others,  and  obeying  only  its  own  head.  Then  in  each  county  was  a 
series  of  *' independent  districts''  for  whites  which  were  not  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  county  systems  unless  they  chose  to  be  and  made 
''special  request''  to  come  into  the  general  sjrstem.  Paralleling  the 
series  of  white  '*  independent  districts,"  there  were,  until  1893,  corre- 
sponding colored  **  independent  districts,"  not  so  numerous  as  the 
white  independents,  but  with  similar  powers.  And  finally,  in  addi- 
tion to  aU  of  the  above,  came  the  city  of  Wilmington  in  most  respects 
separate  and  distinct  from  everything  else,  independent  of  everybody 
else,  and  a  law  unto  itself  alone. 

This  anomalous  situation  makes  itself  felt  even  in  the  biennial 
reports  of  the  State  board.  Those  for  this  period  are  divided  sub- 
stantially into  three  parts.  The  first  is  a  short  and  imperfect  dis- 
cussion of  the  free  schools  as  a  whole  and  with  Uttle  attempt  at 
correlating  and  unifying  the  separate  reports  and  out  of  them  evolving 
a  single,  concatenated,  fuUy  systematized  whole.  Thje  statistics  are 
brief  and  incomplete  and  fail  to  give  a  connected  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  State.  The  second  division  presents  the  reports  of  the 
three  county  superintendents  with  such  statistics  as  are  available, 
but  unfortunately  neither  uniform  nor  complete,  and  sometimes  with 
sinoilar  reports  on  the  colored  schools.  Then  comes  a  report  of  the 
city  of  Wilmington,  and  then  another  on  the  schools  with  incorporated 
boards. 

The  duty  of  the  historian,  then,  is  to  evolve  a  connected  story  out 
of  the  elements  presented  by  these  rival  systems.  The  Delawareans 
have  themselves  never  as  yet  had  the  hardihood  to  face  this  confused 
situation,  prepare  a  detailed  report  that  will  cover  the  whole  field, 
and  reduce  this  complex  system  to  a  single,  simple  whole — hoc  opuSf 
hie  labor  eat. 

II.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DEVELOPMENT.  1887-1898. 

The  period  now  under  consideration,  1887-1898,  is  represented  by 
three  printed  reports.  These  are  for  the  biennial  periods  1887-88, 
1889-90,  and  1891-92.  Apparently  there  were  no  reports  published 
for  the  years  1893-1898,  and  the  history  of  that  period  must  be  recon- 
structed from  the  governor's  messages,  the  auditor's  reports,  and  other 
sources. 

03106—17 8 
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Fortunately  some  of  these  messages  are  full  of  valuable  material. 
Such  is  the  message  of  Gov.  Jones  m  1887,^  in  which  he  reviews  the 
status  of  the  school  fund  for  that  period. 

The  receipts  of  the  school  fund  for  the  previous  year  were 
$101,027.57.    The  expenditures  were: 

New  Castle  County $32,358.26 

Kent  County •. 23,256.59 

Suaaex  County 28, 136, 10 

Education  of  the  blind  ' 1 ,  040. 00 

Total  expenditure 64,790.95 

Balance  on  hand 16,236.62 

The  principal  of  the  school  fimd  was  then  invested  as  follows: 

Farmers'  Bank  stock,  5,000  shares,  at  $36  per  share $180,000 

Faimen*  Bank  stock,  2,439  shares,  at  $50  per  share 121, 960 

Smyrna  Bank  stock,  114  ahazes,  at  $50  per  share 5, 700 

National  Bank  of  Delaware  stock,  37  shares,  at  $465  pex  share 17, 205 

Union  National  Bank,  254  shares,  at  $36  per  share 9, 144 

School  fund  bond  » 156,750 

Loan  to  Sussex  County  * 5, 000 

Total  in  1887 496.749 

The  same  valuation  was  given  in  1889.  In  1893  the  fnnd  had 
increased  in  value  to  $544,742,  and  in  1897  to  $546)677. 

The  report  for  the  biennial  period  1887-88  is  signed  by  A.  N.  Baub, 
president  of  the  State  board  of  education.  It  is  more  precise  and 
definite,  fuller,  and  more  detailed  than  some  which  follow,  but  while 
this  general  supervisory  body  had  authority  to  supervise  and  inspect, 
it  had  httle  power  to  enforce  obedience.  As  is  natural,  the  schools 
of  Wilmington  were  far  ahead  of  those  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  in 
general  New  Castle  County  had  the  best  organization,  the  best 
buildings  and  furniture,  and  the  best  schools.  The  reports  from  that 
county  showed  the  keenest  interest  and  closest  analysis  of  the  situ- 
ation and  undoubtedly  its  schools  were  ahead  of  those  of  other 

>  House  Journal,  1887,  p.  13  et  seq. 

*  The  eduoation  of  deaf,  dumb,  bHnd,  and  Imbeale  children  it  provided  for  Ji  Inetitutiaos  oatside  the 
State.  The  nomber  of  Imhecilee  Ls  limited  to  14,  at  fSOO  each,  making  13,800.  The  number  of  the  deet, 
dumb,  and  blind  is  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  the  appropriation.    See  governor's  message,  1908. 

•  This  item  was  in  the  form  of  a  bond  issued  to  the  fund  July  1, 1877,  by  the  State  of  DMawaie.  Thlf 
sum  of  flM.7flO  was  made  up  of  two  items:  One  of  8131,750  reoeived  fkom  the  sale  of  stock  in  the  VtO^ 
delpbia,  Wilmington  A  Baltimore  R.  R.  and  covered  into  the  State  tieasory,  and  the  other  of  S2S»000  pr»* 
oeedsof  the  sale  of  stock  of  the  New  Castle  A  WihningtonR.  R.Oo.  Both  of  these  items  bekmcad  to  the 
■ofaool  fond,  but  were  both  covered  into  the  State  treasury.  In  payment  the  fond  was  given  a  bend  lor 
8U6,750,  due  July  1,  1906.  Bee  treasurer's  report  for  1881-«,  pp.  4^.  On  July  1,  1908,  this  bond  wm 
redeemed,  a  balanoe  of  833,035,  proceeds  of  the  liquidation  of  the  Farmer's  Bank  at  New  Castle  and  beloBg- 
Ing  to  the  school  fund  was  added  to  the  principal  and  a  new  bond  for  8178,785  was  givwt  by  the  State  te 
the  school  twad,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  payable  in  1031.   See  ch.  19,  sees,  laws  of  1905. 

4  This  loan  to  Sussex  County  came  out  of  the  surplus  revenue  and  was  made  soon  after  the  reeelpt  of 
tluit  ftand.  By  act  of  Feb.  6, 1877  (oh.  480,  sec.  1),  the  oounty  of  Sussex  was  required  to  set  apart  out  of  its 
general  revenue  8300  which  was  counted  as  interest  on  this  debt,  and  was  then  given  baok  to  the  oounty 
to  be  used  on  its  schools.  The  remainder  of  the  annual  school  fund  derived  flrom  the  surplus  revenue  of 
1887  was  divided  equally  between  the  three  counties. 
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oounties,  but  these  facts  do  not  necessarily  imply  criticism  of  others. 
New  Castle  County  has  less  than  one-fourth  the  area  of  the  State^ 
but  it  has  the  only  city^  more  than  half  the  population  and  wealthy 
and  more  than  its  share  of  the  educational  leaders.  Within  its 
restricted  area  organization  has  been  possible  which  could  not  le 
carried  out  in  the  more  rural  sections. 

One  of  the  matters  which  impressed  the  president  of  the  board  as 
of  the  greatest  significance  in  1887-88  was  teachers'  certificates.  It 
was  thought  that  the  distance  between  the  third  and  the  second 
grades  was  too  great,  and  it  was  proposed  to  decrease  the  gap  by 
bringing  down  by  5  numbers  the  requirements  for  the  higher  grade 
and  raising  those  for  the  lower  by  10  numbers. 

For  the  first  time  compulsory  attendance  is  mentioned.  It  was 
being  discussed  in  other  States,  but  as  Groves  had  opposed  it  a  decade 
before,  so  now  Raub  found  that  he  could  not  '* recommend  such  a 
law  for  Delaware."  He  thought  it  might  be  possible  in  a  city '  'backed 
by  a  constabulary  force,''  but  '*it  has  never  been  either  effective  or 
popular  in  communities  chiefly  agricultural,  and  it  would  not  prob- 
ably be  so  in  this  State." 

The  president  of  the  board  pointed  out  that  the  system  of  separate 
school  districts  then  in  force  in  the  State  represented  a  unit  too  small 
for  the  best  results.  More  or  less  progress  was  reported  all  along  the 
line,  it  is  true,  but  that  progress  was  uniform  neither  chronologically 
nor  from  school  to  school.  This  irregularity  was  made  possible 
because  of  the  freedom  of  initiative  allowed  to  the  school  district 
unit;  but  imfortunately  desire,  ambition,  and  knowledge  were  not 
equal  in  all  sections;  opportunities  and  facilities  were  not  uniform; 
individual  initiative  not  equal;  wealth  and  resources  not  the  same. 
As  one  county  superintendent  said,  the  schools  were  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent  according  to  the  district,  and  little  hope  of  improvement 
was  to  be  indulged  in  while  the  district  remained  as  it  was. 

The  president  of  the  board  pointed  out  that  the  State  system 
''would  be  greatly  benefited  by  making  each  himdred  a  school 
district."  This  hundred  systetn  Would  compare  in  a  general  way  to 
the  township  system  of  other  states: 

In  Delaware  thifi  same  system  would  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 
Either  of  two  plans  might  be  adopted.  The  hundreds,  sa  at  present  constituted, 
might  each  be  made  a  separate  school  district,  in  which  each  school  under  the  general 
board  of  control  would  offer  the  same  educational  privileges  and  facilities  as  its  neigh- 
bors in  the  same  hundred.  At  present  one  school  in  a  hundred  may  give  40  weeks' 
instruction  during  the  year,  while  its  neighbor  in  the  same  hundred,  *  *  *  may 
offer  to  the  children  only  30  weeks.  The  hundred  system  would  correct  all  such 
ineqiiaUties. 

A  modification  of  this  system  might  be  made  probably  equally  effective  by  dividing 
the  hundreds  as  school  districts  into  incorporated  boroughs  and  rural  districts.  Thus 
a  hundred  with  one  incorporated  borough  would  have  two  school  districts.  *  *  * 
This  is  really  the  township  system  of  such  States  as  do  not  have  the  separate  district 
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systems.  Wherever  adopted  it  makes  more  efficient  schools,  equalizes  the  taxes,  and 
does  away  with  the  jealousy  which  seems  inevitable  between  the  boroughs  and  the 
rural  districts. 

By  no  means  the  smallest  gain  of  this  system  would  be  the  ultimate  establishment 
of  hundred  high  schools.* 

The  school  authorities  had  now  arrived  at  that  stage  in  their 
development  when  they  began  to  realize  the  disadvantages  of  their 
highly  deeentraUzed  system.  It  is  evident  that  they  felt  the  need 
of  greater  concentration,  even  if  they  were  not  yet  ready  to  demand 
a  general  law  providing  that  all  school  administrative  systems  be 
brought  under  a  single  head.  The  president  of  the  State  board  sa\'s 
further: 

The  school  system  of  Delaware  would  be  more  efficient  and  the  results  more  satis- 
factory if  all  the  schools  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  superintendents, 
excepting,  of  course,  such  districts  as  have  their  own  superintendent.  Practically, 
at  present,  the  schools  having  incorporated  boards  of  education  are  without  super- 
vision except  that  given  by  the  commissioners  and  their  teachers  are  exempt  from 
examination  unless  the  local  commissioners  decide  to  the  contrary.  In  fact,  the 
act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  oounty  superintendents  and  the  examination 
of  teachers  and  the  supervision  of  schools  by  these  officers  specially  exempts  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
these  districts.    ♦    *    ♦  a 

This  singular  feature  of  the  school  system  of  Delaware,  of  course,  destroys  the  unity 
of  the  whole  system  and  makes  it  specially  difficult  to  form  an  acctuate  estimate  of 
the  actual  progress  of  the  schools. 

It  would  be  much  better  for  these  incorporated  boards  if  they  would  unite  in  a 
demand  for  a  hundred  system,  toward  which  their  action  practically  tends,  and  then 
place  all  the  schools  of  a  county  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  superintendent, 
except  those  which  have  an  officer  who  is  distinctively  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  the  town  or  city  in  which  he  is  located,  and  who  exercises  the  superintendent's 
powers  in  examining  teachers,  granting  certificates,  visiting  schools,  and  the  like.  It 
would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  all  districts,-'  incorporated  or  otherwise,  if  the 
whole  system  could  be  harmonized  and  unified  in  the  way  suggested. 

The  county  superintendents  themselves  were  not  less  emphatic  in 
their  condemnation  of  the  existing  system.  Levin  I.  Handy,  county 
superintendent  of  Kent  County  in  1887-88,  charges  most  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  schools  at  the  time  to  the  smallness  of  the  unit  of 
administration.  Among  these  evils  he  reckons  as  hindrances  to 
progress:  The  constant  changing  of  teachers,  which  was  so  bad  in 
some  districts  that  four  different  teachers  would  be  in  charge  of  a 
single  school  within  a  single  year;  the  lack  of  imiformity  in  the  certi- 
fication of  teachers,  for  each  county  superintendent  was  a  law  unto 
himself  and  if  one  refused  a  certificate  the  applicant  might  be  licensed 
in  another  county  or  given  a  teaching  position  in  one  of  the  incorpo- 
rated schools  which  lay  alongside  of,  but  were  entirely  independent 
of,  the  regidar  school  districts.   ' 

The  above  troubles,  and  also  the  lack  of  system  and  classification, 
the  neglect  of  school  property  and  furniture,  the  unwise  parsimony  of 

'  Report  for  1887-S8,  pp.  0-10. 

'  Sec  ch.  46,  laws  of  1879,  and  ch.  67.  sec.  17, 18^7. 
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school  officers,  the  surplus — all  these  evils  are  charged  up  by  Mr- 
Handy  as  due  to  the  smallness  of  the  imit  of  school  administration. 
In  place  of  the  school  district  there  was  an  insistent  demand  for  the 
himdred — the  township  of  most  States — as  the  basis.  The  school 
district  had  now  been  outgrown.     It  was  time  for  a  larger  unit. 

The  governors  in  several  cases  went  even  further  than  the  county 
superintendents.  In  1891  the  outgoing  governor  complained  of  the 
custom  of  incorporating  school  districts  and  thus  removing  them 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  supervisory  authorities,  while  the  incom- 
ing governor,  Reynolds,  suggested  the  reestablishment  of  the  State 
superin tendency.  This  recommendation  he  renewed  in  1893,  and  in 
1897  Gov.  Watson  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  special  acts  of 
incorporation,  on  the  groimd  that  these  schools  had  not  kept  pace 
in  development  with  those  over  which  the  superintendent  had 
jurisdiction. 

These  complaints  reveal  the  fact  that  the  situation  was  in  some 
respects  a  very  curious  one.  Among  others,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  no  lack  of  money.  The  State  school  fund  produced  more  money 
than  could  be  *' properly  or  economically  spent"  in  some  parts  of 
the  State  under  the  existing  laws,  without  even  touching  the  local 
fund  which  the  district  was  required  to  raise  by  taxation.  This  sit- 
uation had  been  brought  about  in  the  main  by  the  act  of  1889  regu-^ 
lating  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.^  The  tax  on  licenses  was  by 
this  act  increased  and  as  it  went  to  the  school  fimd,  the  income 
from  this  source  was  raised  from  $23,689.57  in  1889  to  $65,783.34 
in  1890. 

With  this  sudden  increase  in  funds  came  difficulty  from  ^ '  the  lack 
of  knowledge  how  to  spend  the  money  judiciously,  or  what  is  more 
probable,  an  indisposition  to  spend  the  money  for  purposes  which 
all  admit  to  be  judicious."  It  was  reconunended  that  the  county 
tax  levy  for  schools  be  lowered,  for  it  was  thought  that  the  school 
fund,  tlirough  the  large  increase  in  the  liquor  license  tax,  would 
before  long  make  any  school  tax  unnecessary. 

Another  recommendation  was  that  this  growing  surplus  be  used 
to  supply  free  textbooks  to  all  the  children  of  the  State,  and  to  this 
use  a  part  of  this  surplus  was  devoted  in  1891-92.' 

Nor  was  this  surplus  without  its  dangers.  The  custom  grew  up 
among  the  school  clerks  in  whose  hands  these  balances  were  to  loan 
them  for  their  own  advantage.  This  would  naturally  make  them 
more  indisposed  to  spend  the  funds  on  hand,  and  it  followed  that  the 

1  This  act  was  passed  Apr.  24,  1880  (ch.  555,  laws  of  1889,  p.  677).  It  revises  and  extends  the  B7t  or  Apr. 
10,  1873. 

*  In  1891  Oov.  Reynolds,  in  his  message,  reports  the  balance  then  on  hand  as  $79,737.76.  In  June,  1892^ 
the  surplus  reported  as  being  in  the  hands  of  the  clerks  in  the  school  districts  was  given  by  the  governor  as: 
Xew  Castle  County,  123,643.41;  Kent  County,  910,952.79;  Sussex  ( ounty,  $16,837.26;  total,  S51,43.'t.4e.  The 
reduTtion  from  the  figures  of  1891  is  presumably  due  mainly  to  free  textbooks,  for  whi?h  $22,985.18  was 
spent  during  the  year  1891-92. 
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district  with  the  largest  surplus  sometimes  had  the  poorest  build- 
ings and  furniture.  There  was  complaint  also  that  salaries  wore 
very  low,  and  the  surplus  was  pointed  to  as  one  of  the  causes 
thereof. 

The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  met  by  the  act  of  1893,  for  in 
1895  all  moneys  received  from  the  State  were  ** payable  to  the  party 
entitled  by  orders  or  drafts  upon  the  State  treasurer"  *  and  no 
longer  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  local  school  clerks. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  and  a  hindrance  to  progress  was,  as 
the  president  of  the  State  board  points  out,  the  absence  of  a  nor- 
mal training  school — one  empowered  to  grant  diplomas.  Says  the 
president: 

Our  sister  States  are  *  *  *  leading  us  in  this  matter.  *  *  ♦  Many  of  our 
brightest  young  men  and  women  drift  to  the  State  normal  schools  of  other  States  for 
their  training,  *  ♦  ♦  most  of  these  teachers  remain  in  other  States  after  receiving 
their  training,  and  teach  where  their  diplomas  arc  recognized  as  valid  without  fur- 
ther examination. 

This  need  was  felt  as  strongly  by  the  governors.  In  1887  Gov. 
Stockley  recommended  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  and  in 
1895  Grov.  Reynolds,  after  demanding  more  efficient  teaching,  thought 
'*a  reasonable  amount  of  instruction  in  school  organization,  school 
government,  and  the  art  of  teaching"  should  be  added  to  the  require- 
ments, and  in  order  to  furnish  this  recommended  a  training  school 
for  teachers.  In  1897  Grov.  Watson  recommended  more  funds  for 
teachers'  institutes. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  while  the  hostility  to  the  system  expe- 
rienced in  earlier  days  had  now  disappeared,  th^^  was  still  in  some 
places  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  school  com- 
missioners and  a  disposition  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher,  who  was  frequently  neither  guided  nor  upheld  by  the  local 
authorities.  There  is  much  sameness  in  the  reports  from  ydar  to  year, 
as  is  to  be  expected,  but  the  general  direction  was  upward  and 
Gov.  Reynolds  said  in  1895  that  ''great  progress"  had  been  made  in 
the  last  four  years. 

One  law  of  the  period  met  with  universal  commendation.  This 
was  the  act  of  1891  providing  free  textbooks  for  all  pupils:  State 
uniformity  had  been  secured  and  before  1887  books  had  been  sold 
at  cost,  but  between  1887  and  1891  the  State  held  aloof  from  sup- 
plying textbooks.  Popular  demand,  in  addition  to  gubernatorial 
recommendation,  brought  a  new  law  in  1891  and  the  increased  sur- 
plus furnished  the  means. 

1  Governor's  mossage,  1805.    S«e  ch.  602,  Uws  of  1H93. 
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The  first  cost  for  the  year  ending  August,  1892|  was: 

New  Castle  County. $6,349.58 

Kent  County 6,378.88 

Sussex  County 10»256.72 

Total  for  first  year 22,985.18 

This  law  produced  the  ''most  gratifying  results."  It  removed 
many  obstacles  and  made  for  improvement  by  helpmg  to  better 
attendance  and  better  grading  as  well  as  a  considerable  reduction  in 
expense. 

All  of  this  progress  was  ''encouraging,  but  not  satisfying,"  nor 
was  it  uniform.  Some  schools  had  fine  houses  and  excellent  fmniture, 
while  others  were  kept  in  houses  that  were  not  worth  $10;  and  the 
institutes  were  cramped  and  injured  for  lack  of  money.  Gov.  [Rey- 
nolds complained  in  1893  that  the  progress  of  the  negro  children 
was  not "  commensurate  with  the  advantages  offered/'  but  added  that 
this  failure  was  due  in  part  at  least  to  "crude  and  imperfect"  laws. 
One  superintendent  boldly  declared  that  the  incorporated  districts 
were  harmful  because  they  lowered  the  standard,  since  their  teachers 
were  not  subject  to  examination  by  the  coimty  superintendent,  and 
in  1897  Gov.  Watson  recommended  the  repeal  of  these  special  charters 
of  incorporation,  for  the  schools  so  favored  had  not  kept  pace  with 
others.^ 

The  State  report  for  1889-90,  while  pointing  to  progress,  declared 
the  system  had  by  no  means  attained  to  a  position  where  it  might 
rest  satisfied  with  its  attainments : 

There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  diuing  the  last  two  years  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  free  schools  of  the  State,  but  neither  the  State  school  system  nor  the 
administration  of  it  has  reached  anything  yet  lil^e  perfection.  The  district  system  is 
necessarily  weak.  The  adoption  of  what  in  otiier  States  is  known  as  the  towndiip 
system,  and  what  mig^t  here  be  properly  called  the  hundred  system,  would  greatly 
simplify  our  present  school  machinery  and  *  »  *  greatly  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools.' 

Of  the  county  superintendents  the  president  says: 

The  county  superintendency  has  now  had  a  four  years*  trial  in  Delaware  and  the 
work  of  the  superintendents  has,  in  the  main,  been  of  such  a  satisfactory  chaiacter 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  think  of  adopting  any  oth»  system.  Indeed^  if  any  change 
is  needed  for  the  better,  it  is  that  of  still  closer  supervision.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  where  the  schools  are  most  numerous  and  the  school  term 
shortest. 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  coimty  superintendents  it  was 
suggested  that  the  term  of  service  be  increased  from  one  to  two  or 
from  one  to  four  years;  that  qualifications  as  to  scholarship  and  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching  be  fixed  by  law,  and  that  the  salary 

1  wnmlDstoii  WM  eioeptod  from  Uifi  proposed  law. 
«Boportfoii88Hn,p.fr 
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be  increased.  The  pounty  institutes  *'have  been  doing  good  work" 
says  the  president  of  the  boards  and  two  recommendations  of  the 
governor  are  worthy  of  notice.  In  1895  Gov.  Reynolds  proposed 
that  advanced  pupils  be  given  the  advantages  of  the  town  high  schools 
and  that  "these  central  high  schools  should  receive  a  reasonable 
compensation  out  of  the  general  school  fund  to  defray  the  additional 
expense  of  the  pupils  thus  admitted.''  By  this  arrangement  it  was 
expected  to  reHeve  the  pressure  of  congestion  in  the  lower  schools 
and  at  the  same  time  make  the  town  schools  the  centers  of  higher 
instruction.  In  1897  Gov.  Watson  points  out  that  certain  schools 
had  not  extended  their  term  as  long  as  the  funds  received  from  the 
State  would  justify,  and  therefore  recommends  that  the  aid  given 
by  the  State  be  made  to  depend  on  the  length  of  the  school  term, 
inaugurating  a  per  diem  distribution. 

Some  eflforts,  not  very  successftd,  had  been  made  to  collect  statis- 
tics. It  was  found  in  1891-92  that  approximately  the  school  popula- 
tion 6  to  21  was,  white,  33,589;  colored,  5,542;  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  white  and  84  per  cent  of  the  colored  was  enrolled;  51  per  cent  of 
the  white  were  in  daily  attendance  for  8^  months,  and  51^  per  cent 
of  the  colored  for  &J  months,  including  the  city  of  Wilmington. 
It  was  reported  that  the  State  then  had  $56,000  of  surplus  school 
money  and  that  the  new  license  law  would  be  likely  to  add  $50,000  a 
year  to  this  fund. 

The  president  of  the  State  board  points  out  the  difficulties  in  the 
matter  of  reports: 

There  has  been  some  difficulty  in  gathering  and  arranging  statistics  under  the 
operations  of  the  new  law.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  meager  requirements  of  the  law 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  incorporated  boards  are  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
furnish  any  statistics  to  the  county  .superintendents.  It  would  be  well  if  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  could  be  made  general,  so  that  there  might  be  a  uniform  method  of 
gathering  statistics,  comparing  facts,  and  reaching  results.  The  statistics  here  given 
are  the  best  that  can  be  offered  considering  the  difficultieB  under  which  they  have  been 
gathered. 

The  report  for  1887-88  represents  the  high-water  mark  for  that 
period.  The  next  one  repeats  and  emphasizes  its  suggestions^ 
often  in  the  very  same  language.  The  third  (1891-92)  marks  the 
ebbing  of  the  tide,  for  in  1891  the  composition  of  the  State  board  of 
education  was  changed.  The  president  of  Delaware  college,  a  pro- 
fessional educator,  then  ceased  to  be  president  of  that  board  and  the 
governor  of  the  State  was  put  in  his  place.  The  first  biennial  report 
after  this  change  in  the  law  was  that  for  1891-92  and  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  law  appear  at  once.  The  general  summary  and  review, 
the  attempt  at  correlation  made  by  the  former  president  of  the  board 
now  disappear,  for  the  governor,  who  now  signed'  as  the  ex  officio 
president  of  the  State  board  of  education,  contented  himself  with  a 
half-page  letter  of  transmittal.    He  refers  to  his  message  to  the  as- 
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sembly  in  1891,  for  the  reforms  recommended  by  him  and  transmits 
without  further  comment  the  reports  of  the  coimty  superintendents. 
The  statistics  for  the  period — those  dealing  with  the  school  fimd, 
its  increase  and  its  expenditures — ^are  to  be  had  from  the  reports  of 
the  State  treasurer  and  State  auditor,  but  neither  of  those  docu- 
ments analyzes  or  even  reports  in  particular  such  funds  as  were  local 
in  both  origin  and  destination.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  learn 
from  any  available  printed  reports  how  much  was  raised  in  the  coun- 
ties by  contribution  and  how  much  by  taxation.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  the  general  statements  contained  in  the  auditor's 
reports.  But  we  have  evidence  that  the  amount  then  raised  by 
taxes  was  in  general  much  larger,  in  many  cases  several  times  larger, 
than  the  l^al  requirements.  The  statistics  given  at  the  end  of  this 
study,  Table  3,  are  aU  that  are  available  on  the  phases  considered. 
They  give  us  the  enrollment,  but  not  the  average  attendance;  they 
do  not  differentiate  between  whites  and  blacks.  They  are  printed 
as  they  are  given. 

Value  of  school  grounds^  buildings^  and  furniture. 

1891: 

New  Castle  (including  Wilmington,  $623,000) $653,  744 

Kent 115,852 

Suaaex 80, 996 

850, 592 
1894: 

New  Castle  (including  Wilmington,  $630,000) 786, 352 

Kent 

Sussex • 

1895: 

New  Castle  (including  Wilmington,  $693,917) 836, 637 

Kent 155,798 

Sussex 114,725 

1, 107, 160 
1896: 

New  Castle  (mcluding  Wilmington,  $702,937) 839, 942 

Kent 130,395 

Sussex 109,821 

1, 080, 158 
1897: 

New  Castle  (including  Wilmington ,  $702,937) 848, 447 

Kent 128,700 

Sussex 115,020 

1, 092, 167 
1898: 

New  Castle  (including  Wilmington,  $675,505) 800, 786 

Kent 129,385 

Sussex 100,906 

1, 031, 076 


Chapter  VIL 

THE    STATE    SYSTEM:    REORGANIZATION    AND   DE 

VELOPMENT.   1898.1913. 


The  decade  treated  in  the  last  chapter  is  one  of  increasing  dissat- 
isfaction and  growing  realization  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  school  sys- 
tem then  in  use.  The  period  of  self-satisfied  content  was  gone;  the 
thinking  men  in  the  State  were  now  beginning  to  realize  the  short- 
comings of  their  system  and  to  demand  something  better.  Matters 
could  hardly  be  worse.  There  was  a  State  board  of  education  with 
little  or  no  supervisory  power.  There  were  three  county  superin- 
tendents and  one  city  superintendent,  practically  equal  in  authority. 
Each  of  these  four  administered  what  were  to  a  large  extent  two 
parallel  and  rival  systems,  one  for  whites  and  the  other  for  blacks. 
There  were  practically  no  coordinating  forces  above  them,  and  no- 
where does  this  lack  of  coordinating  authority  make  itself  more 
keonly  felt  than  in  the  reports,  statistical  and  other,  which  were 
printed  from  time  to  time.  In  these  there  is  so  little  imiformity  when 
one  is  compared  with  another  or  year  with  year  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible from  a  study  of  the  same  to  reach  any  conclusion  except  that 
of  confusion  worse  confoimded.  The  system  was  without  system. 
Some  schools  had  more  money  than  they  could  use;  some  had  fine 
houses  and  good  furniture;  some  had  good  teachers,  kept  them,  and 
paid  them  a  fair  wage.  In  other  districts  the  schoolhouses  were  dis- 
reputable, the  salaries  disgracefully  low.  The  percentage  of  the  school 
population  enrolled  seems  to  have  been  a  fair  one  as  enrollment  goes 
in  the  States,  but  the  figures  of  attendance  are  too  imperfect  for  even 
a  guess  at  its  relative  proportion.  A  majority  of  the  districts  levied 
end  raised  by  taxation  much  more  money  than  the  letter  of  the  law 
demanded.  The  law  would  order  that  $25  be  raised  by  taxation;  the 
district  would  raise  SI 00  or  more;  in  some  cases  it  was  5  times  as 
much,  in  others  10  times,  and  in  at  least  one  instance  more  than  100 
times  as  much.*  These  figures  demonstrate  that  hostility  to  the 
school  tax  had  practically  disappeared. 

Then,  if  there  was  little  hostility,  if  there  was  a  willingness  to  be 
taxed  and  a  resultant  sufficiency  of  money,  why  did  the  schools  show 
such  relative  inefficiency  and  failure  ?  The  answer  seems  to  lie  in  the 
one  word  which  has  characterized  these  schools  from  the  day  of 

>  See  reports  of  New  Castle  Coanty  and  school  district  In  auditor's  report  for  1^97  (Appendix  V),  p>  3» 
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their  inception  in  the  act  of  1829,  and  has  followed  them  with  its 
debilitating  influence  from  that  day  to  this — decentralization.  There 
was  too  much  freedom;  every  county  superintendent  was  a  law  unto 
himself;  in  matters  of  finance  every  school  committee  was  a  law  unto 
itself.  There  was  insufficient  supervision  and  therefore  little  oppor- 
timity  to  locate  and  remedy  weaknesses.  As  a  result  the  schools 
showed  all  d^rees  from  high-grade  success  to  wretched  failure.  But 
so  strong  had  this  spirit  of  local  school  administration  and  local  gov- 
ernment always  been  in  the  State  that  it  was  difficult  for  its  citizens 
to  recognize  the  proper  diagnosis.  Their  ability  to  do  this  was  per- 
haps advanced  by  the  educational  clause  in  the  new  constitution, 
which  was  adopted  June  4,  1897. 

Prior  to  this  time  the  people  of  Delaware  had  been  living  content- 
edly under  the  organic  instrument  adopted  in  1831.  But  that  date 
was  before  the  rise  of  the  modem  public  school,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  constitution  of  1831  not  only  had  none  of  the  spirit  of  the  new 
renaissance  which  made  the  public  school  possible,  but  was  itself  an 
inheritance  without  change  in  form  or  spirit  from  the  constitution  of 
1792.  In  1792  it  was  still  sufficient  for  the  organic  law  to  declare 
tliat  the  legislatiire  should  provide  ''for  establishing  schools  and  pro- 
moting'arts  and  sciences/'  And  in  1831,  since  the  legislature  had 
made  but  a  few  feeble  efforts  to  obey  this  particular  injunction,  its 
solemn  repetition  as  a  part  of  the  new  instrument  of  government  was 
still  thought  to  be  sufficient  for  a  free,  independent,  and  self-governing 
people. 

Put  by  1897  the  viewpoint  of  1792  and  1831  had  been  outgrown 

and  the  constitution  of  the  latter  date  drew  the  broad  outlines  of  a 

modem  system: 

The  general  aasembly  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
general  and  eflfident  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  may  require  by  law  that  every 
child,  not  physically  or  mentally  disabled,  shall  attend  the  public  school,  unless 
educated  by  other  means. 

The  constitution  assigns  the  income  of  the  public-school  fund  to  the 
support  of  the  schools  and  forbids  its  use  for  any  other  purpose;  it 
directs  the  annual  payment  of  not  less  than  $100,000  out  of  State 
funds  for  their  benefit  and  provides  that  these  sums  should  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  and  the  furnishing  of  free  text- 
books onlv;  there  was  to  be  no  distinction  on  account  of  race  or  color 
in  the  apportionment,  but  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored 
children  wore  to  be  maintained;  no  portion  of  any  fund  raised  by 
taxation  for  education  might  be  used  for  any  sectarian,  church,  or 
denominational  school,  but  "all  real  or  personal  property  used  for 
school  purposes,  where  the  tuition  is  free,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion and  assessment  for  public  purposes.'' ' 

Constitution  of  DelAwan,  1887,  irt.  10. 
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With  the  new  constitution  in  working  order  and  with  growing  dis- 
content at  the  manifest  failure  of  the  old  school  systems,  a  thorough 
and  radical  revision  of  the  school  law  was  evidently  necessary.  This 
revision  was  enacted  at  the  adjourned  session  of  1898  and  was  ap- 
proved May  12,  1898. 

I.  THE  REVISED  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  1898. 

The  act  of  May  12,  1898,  was  the  most  elaborate  school  law  which 
had  ever  been  enacted  in  the  State. 

The  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  free  public  schools  of 
the  State  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  State  board  of  education 
consisting  of  the  governor,  as  president,  the  secretary  of  state,  the 
president  of  Delaware  College,  the  State  auditor,  as  secretary,  and 
the  senior  member  of  the  county  school  commissions  as  created  by 
this  act.  These  were  all  ex  officio  members  and  received  no  salarv, 
but,  excluding  the  governor,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  auditor, 
they  might  receive  by  way  of  expenses  up  to  $30  per  year.  This 
State  board  was  to  meet  quarterly;  it  was  to  compile  one  set  of  ex- 
amination papers  for  white  teachers  and  another  for  the  colored,  and 
in  case  of  graded-school  teachers  the  examinations  were  to  be  graded 
to  suit  the  various  grades  of  work  offered.  The  State  board  was  to 
adopt  textbooks  and  hear  appeals  from  the  county  school  commis- 
sions. When  appeals  came  up  from  the  free  colored  schools  the 
president  of  the  State  College  for  Colored  Students  was  to  sit  as  a 
member  of  the  board  in  place  of  the  president  of  Delaware  College, 
but  at  no  other  time. 

The  free  public  schools  in  the  counties,  both  black  and  white, 
were  under  the  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  Stat«  board, 
while  their  particular  supervision  was  vested  in  a  county  school  com- 
mission for  each  county.  This  commission  was  composed  of  three 
members,  not  more  than  two  of  them  from  the  same  pohtical  party; 
they  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  gov  ,or  a  three-year  term. 

They  were  to  hold  quarterly  meetings  and  their  duty  was  to  investi- 
gate the  school  system  in  the  county,  the  u^ethod  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  the  way  the  school  officers  performed  their  duties,  and  the 
condition  of  school  property.  They  had  authority  to  visit  the  schoob, 
including  the  incorporated  schools,  examine  the  papers  and  reports 
of  the  county  superintendent,  who  was  their  executive  officer,  receive 
complaints,  and  act  as  a  sanitary  commission  over  all  school  prop- 
erty. They  received  no  salary,  but  might  be  paid  up  to  $100  each 
per  year  for  actual  services  and  expenses.  It  was  made  an  imme- 
diate duty  with  these  commissioners  to  divide  the  coimties  into  dis- 
tricts for  colored  schools,  but  the  number  of  such  districts  was  not 
to  exceed  the  number  of  colored  schools  in  existence  at  that  time. 
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It  was  provided  that  property  might  be  transferred  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another  by  petition;  school  districts  might  unite  and  all 
school  districts  in  existence  at  the  passage  of  the  law  were  continued 
as  such;  women  were  admitted  to  the  ballot  in  school  elections  on 
the  same  terms  as  men,  but  whites  did  not  vote  in  elections  in  eol-* 
ored  districts,  nor  colored  in  white  districts,  and  the  amount  to.be 
raised  by  taxation  was  still  decided  by  ballot  in  the  district. 
-  The  supervision  and  control  of  the  free  public  schools  in  each  dis« 
trict  was  vested  in  general  in  the  State  board  and  the  county  school 
commission  and  in  particular  in  a  district  school  commission  com- 
posed of  a  clerk  and  two  commissioners,  who  were  elected  for  three 
years.  They  had  immediate  charge  of  the  school.  They  selected 
t'he  site,  built  the  schoolhouse,  provided  furniture  and  fuel,  em- 
ployed and  dismissed  teachers,  visited  the  school,  kept  it  open  for 
140  days  in  the  year  or  longer,  collected  the  money  raised  by  the 
district  and  expended  the  same,  administered  the  free  textbooks  act, 
made  settlements  with  the  auditor,  and  saw  that  the  detailed  require- 
ments of  the  State  law  were  met.  They  received  $1  per  day  for 
actual  service. 

It  was  provided  that  certain  incorporated  schools  should  receive 
into  their  upper  classes  the  more  advanced  pupils  from  other  dis- 
tricts, and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  white  district  school  commissioners 
to  make  assessment  lists  for  their  districts.  These  lists  consisted  of 
the  rates  of  the  white  males  over  21  and  the  rates — 

of  the  personal  property  of  all  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  district;  of  the  rates  of  all 
the  assessable  personal  property  within  the  district  owned  by  any  association  or  cor- 
doration;  and  of  the  clear  rental  value  of  all  the  assessable  real  estate  within  the 
district  owned  by  white  persons,  associations,  or  corporations. 

The  property  of  colored  citizens  was  listed  by  their  school  com- 
missioners in  the  same  way.  Every  white  school  district  in  New 
Castle  and  Kent  was  required  to  raise  $100;  every  district  in  Sussex, 
$60.  The  requirement  placed  on  the  colored  districts  in  this  regard 
was  just  one-half  of  the  above. 

The  general  superintendence  of  all  the  free  public  schools  of  the 
county  was  vested  in  a  county  superintendent  of  schools.  He  was 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  two  years  and  received  a  salary 
of  $1,000  per  year.  It  was  stiptdated  he  should  be  of  good  moral 
character  and  mentally  and  morally  capable  of  performing  his  du- 
ties. He  must  have  had  20  months^  experience  as  a  teacher  and  be 
a  graduate  of  a  reputable  college  or  normal  school.  His  duties  were 
to  visit,  advise,  and  assist  the  teachers,  create  interest  in  the  schools, 
prepare  examination  papers  for  the  State  board,  conduct  examina- 
tion of  teachers,  countersign  certificates,  suspend  or  withdraw  them 
when  necessary,  and  hold  teachers*  institutes.  For  these  institutes 
$150  per  year  in  each  county  was  now  provided,  as  was  $150  for  the 
Delaware  Colored  Institute,  located  in  Kent  County. 
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The  teachers  passed  three  examinations  according  to  the  certifi- 
cate desired:  I.  Orthography,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written 
arithmetic,  geography,  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  spe:^ial  refer- 
ence to  alcohoUc  stimulants  and  narcotics,  history  of  the  United 
States,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  pedagogy,  and  English  gram- 
mar; II.  Algebra,  geometry,  physics,  natural  philosophy,  and  ele- 
ments of  rhetoric;  III.  ''Such  other  branches  and  subjects  as  the 
State  board  of  education  shall  direct  to  be  included  in  such  exam- 
inations." 

The  successful  passing  of  these  examinations  with  a  grade  of  90  per 
cent  for  I  and  75  per  cent  for  II  and  III  was  rewarded  by  a  profes* 
sional  certificate,  good  for  10  years;  the  successful  passing  of  I  and 
III  with  the  same  grades  won  a  first-grade  certificate,  good  for  5 
years;  while  a  grade  of  76  per  cent  in  I  and  III  secured  a  second- 
grade  certificate,  good  for  2  years.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  law 
did  not  seek  so  much  to  extend  the  requirements  for  teachers  as  to 
change  the  valuation  of  the  examinations  passed. 

It  was  provided  further  that,  in  distributing  the  share  of  money 
due  to  each  county  among  its  districts,  there  should  be  no  discrimi- 
nation between  iixe  districts  for  whites  and  blacks.  The  State 
treasurer  was  by  this  act  constituted  as  trustee  of  the  school  fund. 
It  was  his  duty  to  place  the  funds  due  each  district  in  the  Farmers' 
Bank  for  that  county,  and  it  was  paid  out  by  him  by  check  only,  and 
any  balances  on  hand  were  deducted  from  the  appropriations  for  the 
next  year.  In  this  way  the  accumulating  balances  disappeared  and 
the  school  clerks  no  longer  had  the  temptation  to  save  funds  in  order 
to  loan  on  private  accoimt. 

Such  was  the  school  law  passed  in  1898.  It  was  evidently  a  great 
improvement  on  earlier  attempts  at  legislation.  Under  it  there  was 
evident  effort  toward  a  closely  coordinated  State  system;  at  the  top 
was  a  State  board,  made  up  of  State  officials  and  the  senior  members 
of  the  county  school  conmiissioners.  These  county  school  commis- 
sioners as  such  were  the  agents  of  and  reported  to  the  State  bo«^. 
Their  authority  bore  the  sam^  relations  to  the  county  that  the  State 
board  bore  to  the  State.  Within  the  coimty  the  county  superin- 
tendent was  their  agent  and  e!)cecutive,  and  in  his  turn  he  supervised 
and  directed  the  local  district  school  commissioners,  who  came  in 
direct  contact  with  the  schools,  supervised  and  directed  them,  and 
were  directly  responsible  for  their  success  or  f ailxire.  This  law,  much 
more  certainly  than  any  earlier  law,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  real 
State  system. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  showing  how  these 
plans  were  worked  out  in  action,  and  what  additional  legislation  sup- 
plementary to  that  end  was  enacted  during  the  following  decade. 
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n.  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LEGISLATION,  189fr-1913. 

Information  on  the  actual  workings  of  the  school  system  under  the 
law  of  1898  comes  mainly  from  the  few  and  irregular  reports  of  the 
Stat©  board  of  education,  1898,  1899-1900,  1901-2, 1903-4,  and  1910. 
While  these  are  the  main  sources,  they  are  both  incomplete  and  unsat- 
isfactory. 

The  new  State  board  was  organized  under  the  law  of  May  12^  1898, 
on  June  25,  1898.  It  started  in  well  and  struck  in  its  opening  sen- 
tences at  the  very  foundations  of  the  troubles  before  it: 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  present  board  differs  so  widely  from  all  preceding  boards, 
both  in  its  constitution  and  its  powers,  in  conjunction  with  the  extreme  scantiness  of 
material  and  data  on  school  matters  left  by  such  former  boards,  it  was  deemed  expe* 
dient  that  the  present  board  should  make  an  entirely  new  beginning  in  school  work 
for  the  State.    •    ♦    ♦ 

The  board  is  convinced  that  its  first  and  most  important  duty  is  the  compilation  of  re- 
liable facts  and  figures  showing  the  present  condition  of  otur  schools  as  a  whole.    *   *   * 

The  board  finds  an  utter  absence  of  reliable  statistics  throwing  light  upon  the  sim- 
plest facts  concerning  our  schools.  For  example,  there  is  no  certain  information  as  to 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  either  the  dtizens  of  this  State  or  the  children  of 
school  age,  nor  whether  such  percentage  is  on  the  increase  or  decrease;  nor,  further, 
as  to  the  percentage  of  children  not  taking  advantage  of  the  free  education  offered  by 
this  State. 

In  accord  with  this  purpose  the  board  compiled  and  sent  out 
blanks  asking  for  information  in  regard  to  education  and  grouping  it 
under  certain  headings.  They  collected  a  great  mass  of  statistics  of 
every  kind,  arranged  and  correlated  it  under  proper  headings,  and 
printed  it  as  a  part  of  their  report  for  1S99-1900.  In  that  report 
statistics  occupy  192  pages  and  make  a  statistical  display  such  as 
had  nerer  been  attempted  before  in  the  State.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  purpose  of  the  board  to  make  such  a  presentation  once  in  10 
yeaza.  They  were  gathered  again  and  presented  in  the  report  for 
1910,  but  in  that  case,  although  more  complete  than  in  the  earlier 
report,  they  are  not  totaled,  and  are  therefore  of  limited  value. 

Hie  State  board  in  its  report  for  1898  discussed  further  its  plans 
and  purposes.  These  included  a  gradual  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
qualifications  for  teachers: 

Delaware  still  Buffers  the  great  hardship  of  haying  no  State  normal  school  to  qualify 
and  test  the  capabilities  of  the  instructors  of  her  children.  In  most  instances,  there- 
fore, school  commissioners  are  compelled  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  teachers'  certificate 
obtained  on  examination  (never  an  entirely  satisfactory  test)  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent. For  this  reason  the  board  has,  through  one  of  its  committees,  carefully 
examined  all  the  questions  given  by  the  three  superintendents  in  every  examination 
of  teachen  held  since  the  passage  of  the  present  school  law,  and  made  such  changes  in 
and  additions  to  those  questions  as  to  it  seemed  proper.  It  has,  moreover,  added 
botany  and  drawing  to  the  list  of  subjects  upon  which  teachers  must  be  examined. 
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There  was  complaint  also  by  the  board  on  the  textbooks  used. 
These  were  furnished  by  the  State  but — 

nevertheless  when  the  board  began  its  labors  under  the  law,  it  found  the  8t«te  list 
remarkable  for  its  inclusion  of  a  great  number  of  the  poorest,  out*of-date  schoolbooks, 
and  for  its  exclusion  of  very  many  of  the  best  and  latest  publications. 

The  board  provided  for  the  revisal  and  consoUdation  of  the  school 
law  into  a  single  whole,  thus  making  it  more  simple  and  easy  of 
access,  and  recommended  amendments  only  in  matters  of  minor 
detail,  while  the  county  boards  reported  that  in  accord  with  the 
directions  of  the  law  their  first  work  after  organization  had  looked 
toward  the  proper  reorganization  of  the  colored  schools.  This  had 
now  been  done,  and  there  were  reported  25  districts  for  Negro  schook 
in  New  Castle  County,  32  in  Kent,  and  33  in  Sussex,  making  90  in  all. 
The  crying  need  of  the  Negroes  was  still  for  schoolhouses.  Few  were 
owned;  churches,  haUs,  and  private  houses  were  occupied  by  courtesy; 
furniture  was  poor  or  lacking  altogether  and  in  some  cases  the  only 
desks  available  were  those  improvised  out  of  benches  by  requiring 
the  children  to  sit  on  the  floor.  The  extreme  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  the  colored  population  was  also  a  serious  drawback, 
and  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  advancement  and  progress  was  so 
marked  among  whites  as  well  as  blacks  that  the  superintendent  of 
Kent  County  was  led  to  exclaim :  *'  It  is  almost  literally  true,  therefore, 
that  even  with  the  free  pubhc  schools  of  this  State  the  education 
of  the  child  is  dependent  upon  the  accident  of  birth." 

The  most  important  school  legislation  in  1899  was  that  which 
sought  to  advance  the  grading  of  schools.  It  appears  that  grading 
of  schools,  without  particular  sanction  of  law,  had  now  advanced  to 
such  a  point  as  to  be  formally  recognized.  An  act  passed  March  9, 
1899,*  directed  the  State  board  to  select  certain  graded  schools  in 
the  various  communities  and  make  them  the  centers  to  which  children 
without  graded-school  facilities  might  repair  from  all  districts  in  the 
county  or  from  such  particular  districts  as  should  be  designated  by 
the  board.  The  graded  schools  accorded  this  privilege  of  admitting 
outsiders  were  to  be  certified  by  the  State  board  and  were  to  receive 
from  the  State  $15  per  term  for  each  pupil  up  to  150  pupils  per  county. 

In  this  way  the  State  provided  advanced  primary  and  high-school 
instruction  for  at  least  450  pupils;  it  encouraged  the  development 
into  high  schools  of  the  institutions  that  were  already  graded  and 
opened,  the  way  for  others  to  advance  in  the  same  direction.  In 
putting  this  act  into  execution  the  State  board  selected  11  schools 
in  New  Castle,  19  in  Kent,  and  11  in  Sussex  as  such  graded  schools, 
assigned  the  rural  districts  to  them  and  carried  out  the  law  without 
friction.  During  the  first  year  67  pupils  were  thus  admitted  in  New 
Castle  Countv  at  a  total  cost  to  the  State  of  $817.87,  which  was 


1  Laws  of  Delaware,  1899,  ch.  219. 
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something  less  than  the  cost  provided  by  the  State.  In  the  same 
year  54  were  admitted  to  the  schools  in  Kent  at  a  cost  of  S668.76 
and  46  in  Sussex  at  a  cost  of  $559.31.  The  next  year  (1900)  the 
admissions  were  67,  53,  and  31,  respectively. 

The  system  soon  became  popular  and  within  the  next  few  years  the 
admissions  into  the  graded  schools  were  actually  greater  than  the 
150  provided  for  by  law.  By  an  amendment  in  1909  *  the  number 
to.be  admitted  was  increased  from  150  to  250  per  county  and  the 
compensation  was  fixed  at  20  cents  per  day  for  not  less  than  140 
days,  instead  of  the  $15  per  term  of  the  old  law.  This  provision  for 
encouraging  pupils  to  extend  their  courses  and  schools  to  grade  their 
work  was  a  wise  one,  for  it  reheved  the  congestion  in  the  lower 
ungraded  schools,  encouraged  the  grading  of  the  larger  ones,  and  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  and  the  accompanying 
compulsory  attendance.  Delaware  was  beginning  to  awake  to  modern 
life  and  methods. 

At  this  time  also  a  beginning  was  made  in  providing  travehng 
libraries.  A  committee  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
took  the  matter  in  hand  and  were  given  $100  per  year  for  advancing 
the  circulation  of  such  Ubraries  among  the  pubUc  schools.^  This 
was  foUowed  in  1901  by  the  establishment  of  the  Delaware  State 
library  commission,  whose  powers  were  enlarged  in  1903.' 

For  the  first  two  years  tl^e  new  State  board  was  occupied  mainly 

in  collecting  the  statistics  which  it  pubhshed  in  its  report  for  1899- 

1900;  in  the  selection  and  adoption    of   better  textbooks  and  in 

organizing  and  systematizing  the  work  of  the  pubhc  schools.     In 

doing  this  it  found  that  there  was  a  great  need  of  more  money  and 

of  "'a  more  just  and  equitable  distribution''  of  the  school  funds. 

In  his  message  in  1899  Gov.  Tunnell  points  out  the  need  for  more 

money  and  that  enough  should  be  raised  by  local  taxation-  to  run  the 

schools  for  eight  months  in  the  year.     He  then  continues: 

Owing  to  the  increased  number  of  colored  schools  and  the  equal  distribution  of  the 
school  fund  among  them,  each  district's  share  is  less  this  year  than  last,  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  State  is  still  paying  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  expenses 
of  the  schools, 

it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  districts  would  raise  money  locally 

unless  required  by  law  and  it  was  reported  that  some  districts  actually 

expended  only  $25  of  the  amount  raised  by  taxation.^ 

Gov.  Tunnel  said  in  1899  that  the  new  school  law,  ''with  its  many 

new  and  modern  provisions,  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  our  needs." 

But  in  1901  he  was  also  forced  to  say  that — 

Ignorance,  selfishness,  and  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  great  benefits  derived 
from  higher  education  have  retarded  its  progress  and  crippled  its  usefulness. 


*■  Laws  of  Delaware,  1909,  ch.  88^ 
>  Laws  of  Delaware,  1809,  cfa.  220. 

9310e— 17 ^9 


>  See  its  reports  in  S.  J.,  1903,  p.  206. 
« House  Jouxnal,  1899,  p.  307. 
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The  people  lacked  enthusiasm ;  they  had  not  done  their  duty,  and 
had  not  raised  by  taxation  a  sum  commensurate  with  the  State  con- 
tribution. 

Nor  was  the  method  of  distribution  satisfactory.  The  funds  were 
still  distributed  among  the  coimties  *' according  to  their  white  popu- 
lation as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1830."  The  school  income  at 
the  time  (1900)  was  $134,396.50,  of  which  $100,000  came  as  a  lump 
sum  appropriation  from  the  State  and  $34,396.60  represented  the 
income  of  the  invested  school  fund.  As  divided  that  year,  New 
Castle,  including  Wilmington,  received  $50,345.44,  Kent  $33,693.96, 
and  Sussex  $47,954.05.  In  New  Castle  $150  was  given  ^^  to  each  and 
every  single  district  and  to  each  district  contained  in  every  united, 
consolidated,  and  incorporated  district."  The  remainder  was  then 
distributed  among  the  districts  according  to  the  number  of  children 
enrolled.  In  Kent  and  Sussex  the  distribution  was  different.  The 
fund  was  first  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  districts 
(including  those  embraced  in  consolidated,  united,  or  incorporated 
districts) .  To  each  single  district  one  part  was  given,  but  the  amount 
set  apart  for  the  districts  embraced  in  consolidated,  united,  or  in- 
corporated districts  was  united  and  then  distributed  among  the  con- 
solidated, united,  or  incorporated  schools  according  to  the  number 
of  children  enrolled.  Then,  too,  certain  schools,  by  authority  of  the 
legislature,  were  allowed  to  receive  more  than  their  just  share,  being 
given  a  single  district's  share  for  each  district  embraced  in  that 
school.* 

The  result  was  that  somb  districts  with  a  given  school  enrollment 
got  twice  as  much  money  for  schools  as  other  districts  with  sub- 
stantially the  same  enrollment.  It  was  this  indefensible  favoritism 
that  the  law  of  1901  undertook  to  correct.  It  sought  first  of  all  to 
provide  for  a  more  equable  division  of  the  proceeds  of  the  school  fund.' 
It  required  an  annual  settlement  by  each  school  district  with  the 
State  auditor  and  a  detailed  report  of  the  same.  It  then  provided 
that  the  income  of  the  State  school  fund  and  the  money  appropriated 
by  the  State  for  the  free  public  schools  and  increased  by  this  act 
from  $120,000  to  $132,000  per  year*  should  be  divided  among  the 
school  districts,  ''including  consolidated,  united,  and  incorporated 
districts  or  schools,"  according  to  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
for  at  least  140  days  during  the  previous  school  year.  To  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  share  of  this  apportionment  the  district— 

ahaU  have  raised  by  taxation  or  subeciiption  for  school  purposes  during  the  preWooB 
school  year,  if  a  white  school  district,  at  least  |100  for  each  teacher  employed,  and, 
if  a  colored  school  district  at  least  $50  for  each  teacher  employed. 

>  Report  Ibr  1H»»-1900,  pp.  4-e. 

>  Laws  of  Delawan,  1901,  cb.  112. 
■  860  alBO  Laws  of  Delawiuv,  IfXtt  ch.  830. 
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If  an  assessment  had  been  made  for  additional  teachers,  they 
were  to  be  coimted  as  employed,  while  payment  for  textbooks  and 
balances  on  hand  were  to  be  deducted,  and  proportionate  deductions 
were  to  be  made  for  all  teachers  employed  less  than  140  days. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  for  1901-2  reviews  the  results  of 
this  law  and  pronounces  it  ''a  decided  improvement  on  aU  former 
plans."  There  were  then  employed  in  New  Castle  County  240  white 
and  29  colored  teachers;  in  Kent,  148  and  34;  in  Sussex,  235  and  35, 
making  623  white  and  98  colored  teachers,  or  a  grand  total  of  721, 
including  Wilmington,  and  the  dividend  for  each  teacher  in  1902  was 
$232.20. 

The  board  said  at  that  time: 

There  are  still  defects  in  our  system  that  must  be  remedied.  The  isolated,  un- 
graded school  is  the  chief  defect.  It  is  getting  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  and 
retain  the  services  of  competent  and  enthusiastic  teachers  for  these  ungraded 
schools.  *  *  *  We  believe  that  the  system  of  rural  graded  schools  would  in  a 
great  measure  eliminate  this  defect.    The  idea  is  that  of  centralization. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  movement  which  a  little  latei 
eventuated  in  the  consolidation  of  country  schools,  the  transportation 
of  pupils  to  school  at  pubhc  expense  and  their  companion  piece — 
compulsory  school  attendance. 

In  1901  the  sum  of  $6,000  annually  for  two  years  was  provided  by 
the  State  for  building  and  repairing  schoolhouses  for  the  colored 
schools.  The  money  was  to  be  expended  imder  direction  of  the 
county  school  commission  and  was  of  the  greatest  service.  Other 
sums  have  been  provided  from  time  to  time  since  that  date.^ 

The  necessity  for  and  importance  of  normal  training  was  again 
emphasized,  and  it  was  recommended  that  superintendents  should 
have  "power  to  grant  certificates  to  teach  in  the  county  to  persons 
holding  certificates  of  graduation  from  normal  schools,  good  in  other 
States,  or  holding  diplomas  from  a  respectable  college."  But  since 
it  was  thought  the  cost  of  a  normal  school  was  too  great  for  the 
State  to  incur,  it  was  proposed  that  the  State  provide  funds  by  the 
use  of  which  pupils  might  attend  normal  schools  in  other  States. 

In  1903  this  idea  was  enacted  into  law.  It  was  provided  that 
State  funds,  not  to  exceed  $1,000  per  county  per  annum,'  might  be 
expended  imder  the  direction  of  the  county  school  conmiissioners  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  normal  school  pupils  in  unnamed 
normal  schools  in  other  States.  The  assistance  rendered  was  not  to 
exceed  S2 '  per  week  and  the  beneficiaries  of  the  fund  for  their  part 

1  Laws  of  Delawaie,  1901,  ch.  115.  See  also  laws  oX  1903,  oh.  342,  where  the  act  of  1901  is  nenaoted;  oh. 
351,  which  authorises  a  colored  district  in  Kent  and  another  in  Sussex  to  borrow  up  to  1600  each  for  fuxnisb- 
InS  mnd  repairing  their  schoolhouses.  In  1909,  $1,000  was  granted  for  the  colored  school  buildings  of 
Sussex  (ch.  90)  and  in  1911  t3,S00  per  year  for  two  years  for  building  and  repairs  throughout  the  State; 
in  1913, 12,000  annually  for  two  years  (ch.  108);  in  1015, 11,750  annually  fbr  two  years. 

t  Bsised  in  1911  to  11,500. 

«  Raised  to  S2.50  per  week  in  1911. 
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were  to  enter  into  obligations  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State.^ 
By  an  act  of  1905  (ch.  90)  they  might  be  chosen  from  any  part  of  the 
State,  but  in  1915  the  whole  system  was  abandoned,'  a  normal  depart- 
ment having  been  established  in  Delaware  College. 

In  the  report  for  1903  and  1904  the  State  board  turned  all  of  its 
•loquen6e  toward  the  solution  of  a  single  question: 

The  great  bane  of  our  schools  and  the  greatest  handicap  on  their  efficiency  is  irregu- 
lar attendance.  In  some  districts  of  our  State  and  that  often,  too,  in  the  districts 
[where]  by  reason  of  poverty-stricken  conditions,  the  public  school  is  the  sole  hope 
for  social  betterment  by  the  children,  the  monthly  attendance  will  not  be  one-fifth 
of  what  it  should  be.  The  State  money  is  practically  wasted  in  trying  to  maintain 
an  efficient  school  under  such  conditions. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  lay  in  the  enactment  of  compulsory- 
attendance  laws  and  in  the  consolidation  of  schools  and  the  trans- 
portation of  children  to  school  at  public  expense.  The  arguments  for 
consohdation  and  transportation  are  given  at  length,  backed  up  by 
many  quotations  from  the  experience  of  other  States.  The  ail- 
ment had  no  immediate  effect  apparently.  No  consohdation  and 
transportation  law  was  passed  at  that  time,  but  in  1907  came  the 
first  compulsory-attendance  law."  This  subject  had  never  been 
much  discussed  in  the  State;  Groves  was  against  it  in  the  eighties: 
Raub  was  against  it  in  the  nineties,  and  little  had  been  said  in  its 
favor,  but  its  time  had  now  come.  It  was  provided  that  children 
between  7  and  14  should  attend  "a  day  school,  in  which  the  common 
English  branches  are  taught,  '^  at  least  five  months  each  year,  but  it 
was  permissible  under  certain  conditions  to  reduce  this  to  three  and 
the  law  was  not  to  apply  to  pupils  who  lived  more  than  2  miles  from 
the  schoolhouse  unless  free  conveyance  was  provided.  Violation  of 
the  act  was  treated  as  a  misdemeanor  subject  to  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. Attendance  officers  were  provided  and  special  schools  might 
be  established  for  habitual  truants.  The  boys  nvight  be  sent  to  the 
Ferris  Industrial  School,  and  incorrigible  girls  might  be  sentenced  for 
a  definite  time  to  the  Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  The 
State  treasurer  was  instructed  to  withhold  one-fourth  of  the  State 
dividend  due  to  any  district  that  neglected  or  refused  to  enforce  the 
act.* 

1  Laws  of  Delaware,  1903,  ob.  341.  The  lengtb  of  teaching  service  demanded  was  fixed  at  2  yvan 
In  1911. 

I  See  eh.  163,  laws  of  19U,  whieh  repeals  the  whole  section  of  the  code  (oh.  71,  tec.  39)  providing  for  Uicsr 
pupils  in  extra-State  normal  schools. 

*  Unimportant  amendments  made  in  1909,  oh.  88. 

<  Laws  of  Delaware,  1907,  ch.  121,  and  ibid.,  1909,  ch.  88.  The  Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Giri« 
was  incorporated  by  ch.  637,  laws  of  1893.  It  was  a  relbrm  school  for  girls  up  to  21  yean  of  age,  who  wrrr 
to  be  committed  by  proper  legal  authority.  It  was  granted  II  ,000  by  the  State  (increased  In  1897  to  Si  ,^*K 
ch.  449).  See  also  ch.  863.  laws  of  1903,  and  chs.  126  and  127,  laws  of  1913.  It  now  receives  from  the  puMU- 
40  cents  per  day  fior  each  person  in  the  school.  The  Ferris  Industrial  School  for  Boys  recelTes  support  at 
the  same  rate,  with  a  minimum  payment  of  not  less  than  11,000  per  month.  See  the  Code  of  1915.  TTk* 
Ferris  School  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Mar.  10, 1885  See  also  acts  of  Iffar.  14  and  27, 19(K,  and  Feb.  :^T•• 
1907. 
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Another  act  of  1907  provided  the  machinery  by  which  school  dis- 
tricts might  vote  on  the  question  of  borrowing  money  for  building, 
repairing,  and  fiurnishing  schoolhouses.  On  petition  the  question 
was  to  be  decided  in  an  election  where  every  person  who  had  a  right 
to  vote  in  a  regular  school  election  and  every  woman  freeholder 
might  ''cast  one  vote  for  every  dollar  and  fractional  part  of  a  dollar 
of  school  tax  assessed  for  the  year  in  which  such  election  is  held 
against  him  or  her  respectively.' '  ^ 

This  law  took  the  power  of  decision  out  of  the  hands  of  the  prop- 
ertyless  class  and  gave  it  to  those  who  paid  the  tax.  It  was,  there- 
fore, more  favorable  to  the  schools  than  if  left  to  manhood  suffrage. 
The  efforts  to  secure  free  hbraries  in  the  State  were  at  first  less 
successful  than  those  lookii^  to  other  phases  of  the  problem.  These 
began  in  1901  (ch.  136)  with  the  enactment  of  the  first  law.  It 
proved  unsatisfactory  and  was  largely  amended  in  1903,  while  other 
amendments  followed  in  1905  (ch.  114).  The  lawmakers  took  a  rest 
in  1907  and  in  1909  the  law  was  perfected  (ch.  106). 

By  this  act  a  State  library  commission  was  established.  It  was 
composed  of  nine  persons  appointed  by  the  governor  for  five  years. 
The  State  librarian  was  its  secretary  ex  officio,  but  had  no  vote^  and 
the  members  received  no  salary.  The  conmiission  was  given  general 
supervision  over  all  libraries  in  the  State  established  uhder  the  act 
and  over  all  circulating  libraries.  All  the  school  districts  in  the 
State,  single,  imited,  consoUdated,  and  incorporated  were  classified 
according  to  the  amoxmt  of  taxation  for  school  expenses  that  each 
might  levy.  The  classes  were  seven  in  number,  including  a  few  arbi- 
trary assignments  to  particular  classes: 

Class  1  was  made  up  of  those  districts  which  raised  $6,000  or  more 
for  school  expenses.  They  might  levy  and  raise  for  the  use  of 
hbraries  from  $500  to  $1,000; 

Class  2,  $4,000  to  $6,000;  might  raise  $150  to  $400; 

Class  3,  $2,000  to  $4,000;  might  raise  $100  to  $300; 

Class  4,  $1,000  to  $2,000;  might  raise  $75  to  $200; 

Class  5,  $500  to  $1,000;  might  raise  $50  to  $150; 

Class  6,  $200  to  $500;  might  raise  $40  to  $100; 

Class  7,  less  than  $200;  might  raise  $25  to  $75. 
The  districts  might,  when  they  so  desired,  vote  on  the  question  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  pubhc  Ubrary,  and  when  so  author- 
ized were  required  to  levy  and  collect  the  necessary  tax  according  to 
the  class  to  which  they  belonged.  They  were  then  to  elect  a  school 
district  library  conmiission,  which  was  to  have  control  of  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  the  building  and  the  administration  of  the  Ubrary 

1  Laws  oC  Delaware^  1907,  ch.  122;  ibid.,  1909,  ch.  88. 
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and  they  might  borrow  money  for  the  pxirchasei  erection,  or  repair 
of  a  library  building  or  for  the  purchase  of  books.* 

In  1913  the  State  fund  for  use  of  the  commission,  in  addition  to 
expenses  and  printing,  was  fixed  at  $2,000  per  year,  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  whenever  a  school  district  should  raise  a  certain  amount 
of  funds  for  library  use  by  taxation  the  commission  should  contribute 
a  fixed  amount  to  the  use  of  the  library  (ch.  116). 

The  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  was  in  Delaware  pre- 
eminently the  age  of  improvement  in  public  schools.  As  we  have 
seen,  there  was  in  the  State  much  hasty  and  tentative  legislation, 
laws  were  passed  at  one  session  only  to  be  revised  and  amended  be- 
yond recognition  at  the  next.  These  laws  touched  all  phases  of  the 
educational  problem,  but  had  to  do  in  the  main  with  material  and 
administrative  rather  than  educational  matters.  Many  acts  allowed 
individual  schools,  including  at  least  two  schools  for  negroes,'  to 
borrow  money  on  the  faith  of  the  district  to  repair  and  improve  old 
buildings  or  for  the  erection  of  new  ones.  In  1907  an  act  standardized 
the  conditions  under  which  the  vote  to  decide  on  borrowing  money 
might  be  taken. 

But  the  work  of  the  State  board  was  not  satisfactory,  not  even  to 
itself.  In  its  report  for  1910 — the  only  one  published  between  1904 
and  1913 — ^it  is  said: 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  State  board  of  education  is  not  a  success  in  the  admin- 
istration of  its  duties;  being  an  automatic  body,  the  senior  member  of  the  county 
school  commissioners  is  barely  initiated  in  the  work  when  he  retires  and  is  succeeded 
by  another,  and  4he  evolution  continues,  and  the  board  is  deprived  of  the  best  ser>ic€s 
of  its  members. 

As  a  result  of  this  feeling,  and  in  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the 
State  board,  that  board  as  then  constituted  was  abolished  in  1911 
and  a  new  board  created.  Under  the  law  of  1911  (ch.  94)  the  general 
supervision  and  control  of  the  free  public  schools  of  the  State,  in- 
cluding those  for  colored  children,  was  vested  in  a  State  board  of 
education  of  seven  members,  who  were  to  hold  office  for  a  full  tenn 
of  seven  years  from  April  1,  1911.  They  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  and  were  to  serve  without  pay.  It  was  their  business 
to  systematize  and  harmonize  the  work  in  the  free  schools,  to  render 
the  schools  more  useful  and  efficient,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of 
instruction  and  education.  They  might  make  and  enforce  the  regu- 
lations necessary  to  attain  these  ends;  they  had  power  to  prescribe 
and  furnish  textbooks;  regulate  the  curricula;  determine  the  condi- 
tions under  which  county  superintendents  were  to  issue  certificates 
to  teachers ;  regulate  the  sanitary  equipment  and  inspection  of  school 

>  In  Aprilf  1916,  m  campaign  was  carried  on  in  Wilmington  to  raise  money  for  a  new  library  ImUdiiig. 
Sams  varying  from  a  nickel  to  134,000  and  amounting  to  1325,000  were  raised.  The  bnilding  will  be  tbt 
exslusive  property  of  the  library.— Library  Journal,  June,  1916,  p.  436. 

>  See  Laws  of  Delaware,  1903,  ch.  851. 
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buildings;  and  take  such  other  steps  as  seemed  necessary ''  to  promote 
the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  free  schools.'' 
The  State  board  was  required  to  investigate  facts  and  conditions  in 
regard  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  might  require  teachers  and 
school  officers  to  furnish  needed  information,  and  it  might,  if  deemed 
necessary,  employ  ^'a  trained  educator  or  educational  expert"  to 
advise  and  assist  in  the  performance  of  its  duties.  The  board  was 
to  hear  appeals  and  make  reports  to  the  governor.  The  State  auditor 
was  to  be  secretary  to  the  board,  but  without  vote  or  pay,  and  the 
board  was  to  fix  the  conditions  and  regulations  imder  which  the 
county  superintendents  issued  .teacher's  certificates. 

In  1910  the  State  board  pointed  out  the  greatest  weakness  of  the 
system  as  it  then  stood — ^local  self-government  and  taxation  on  rental 
values,  instead  of  on  values: 

Local  aelf-govemment  is  recognized  as  the  greatest  evil  of  our  {wesent  system,  and 
until  the  administrative  part  of  the  schools  is  entrusted  to  other  hands  the  improve- 
ment must  be  necessarily  slow  and  not  productive  of  any  great  good. 

A  system  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  reconmiended  to  the  incoming  legislature  will 
in  a  great  measure  do  away  with  the  criticism  of  insufficient  school  buildings,  unequal 
taxation,  unsuitable  location  of  schoolhouses,  unequal  salaries  of  teachers,  and  give 
the  taxpayer  and  children  of  the  county  more  nearly  equal  privileges.  After  having 
inquired  diligently  into  this  phase  of  the  question,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
because  of  the  system  now  in  vogue,  especially  in  Sussex  County,  there  are  numerous 
instances  of  where  the  most  valuable  land  does  not  pay  a  cent  toward  the  support  of 
the  school  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  located,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  timbered 
and  untenanted.  Changing  the  basis  of  taxation  from  "rental  value  to  real  value" 
will  rectify  and  remedy  this  injustice  and  tend  more  to  equalize  taxation  than  any 
one  step  that  can  be  taken  as  far  as  we,  in  our  judgment,  can  see. 

The  board  declared  further  that  'Hhe  great  need  of  our  schools'' 
at  the  time  was  ''more  money  and  a  more  just  and  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  school  funds."  For  the  year  1909-10  the  funds  of 
State  origin  consisted  of  $132,000  given  by  the  State  and  129,809.55 
coming  from  income  from  investments,  which  were  divided  among 
the  counties  as  foUows: 

New  Castle,  including  Wihnington 169, 290  . 

Kent 43,460 

Sussex 60, 885 

Of  these  sums  $11,815.45  was  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  text- 
books.    The  board  remarked  that — 

great  inequalities  undeniably  exist  in  the  distribution  of  the  State's  aid  to  schools, 
but  it  seems  next  to  impossible  to  evolve  and  develop  a  system  in  which  there  are  no 
Irregularities  and  inequalities. 

The  provision  for  the  admission  of  pupils  to  the  high  schools  had 
not  been  altogether  satisfactory.  It  was  at  first  provided  that  $15 
should  be  paid  to  school  for  each  pupil  admitted;  later  this  sum  was 
dropped  and  20  cents  per  day  for  each  day  of  actual  attendance  was 
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substituted,  and  ''while  this  plan  has  cost  the  State  a  greatly  in- 
creased amount,  over  the  per  capita  eyatem,  a  great  many  gross 
irregularities  and  inequalities  have  arisen  which  have  caused  the 
system  to  be  in  disrepute."  It  was  thai  proposed  to  make  pay- 
ment to  the  high  school  in  the  same  way  that  it  was  made  to  the 
districts,  on  the  basis  of  the  teachers  employed.  The  schools  were 
to  be  graded  into  four  classes:  Those  of  the  first  class  to  receive 
$1,000;  those  of  the  second,  $750;  the  third,  $500;  and  the  fourth, 
$250. 
The  report  of  the  board  continues: 

Taken  as  a  whole  there  ia  a  noticeable  betterment  in  all  things  pertaining  to  schools, 
and  espedally  with  regard  to  the  advancement  of  the  grades  and  cuzriculum,  and 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  from  as  between  the  schools  of  the  several  counties,  as  far 
as  competency  and  proficiency  is  concerned.  There  are  several  high  schools  in  the 
State  (outside  of  the  city  of  Wilmington)  that  have  three  and  four  teachers  each,  and 
there  are  several  that  will  increase  tiieir  quota  before  the  banning  of  the  next  school 
year. 

A  commercial  course  had  been  opened  in  one  of  the  high  schools, 
and  courses  were  now  offered  in  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and 
telegraphy.  A  manual  trainingnschool  for  each  county  was  recom- 
mended, and  it  was  thought  that  outside  of  Wilmington  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  had  increased  the  size  of  the  schools  by  25 
per  cent,  and  salaries  were  improving,  for  in  1910  (p.  9)  it  was 
reported  from  Sussex  that  while  in  1901  but  one  teacher  in  the  single 
districts  received  as  much  as  $40  per  month,  now  out  of  296  teachers 
110  received  from  $40  to  $50,  and  but  6  teachers  in  the  single  districts 
received  as  little  as  $35,  and  everywhere  school  buildings  were 
improving. 

In  1911,  besides  the  law  reorganizing  the  State  board,  one  act 
provided  that  a  half  hour  per  week  be  devoted  to  moral  and  humane 
teaching,  instruction  in  *' kindness,  justice,  humane  treatment,  and 
protection  to  birds  and  animals  and  of  their  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  nature. "  Vivisection  was  forbidden,  *  and  lectures  on 
good  health  were  delivered.  * 

It  is  evident  that  with  the  close  of  this  period  of  Delaware  public 
school  educational  history  in  1913  progress  was  being  made.  Appro- 
priations from  the  State  were  at  the  highest,  the  income  of  the  school 
fund  was  larger,  and  the  districts  were  more  than  ever  disposed  to 
levy  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  schools.  The  schoolhouses  and  school 
furniture  were  improving,  schools  were  being  graded,  high  schoola 
were  developing,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  was  better  organized,  but 
the  schools  were  still  ruled  by  a  purely  local  self  government.  There 
was  little  or  no  authority  exercised  by  the  State,  and  the  people 

I  Laws  or  Oeitwar*,  lOU,  ch.  83.  « lUport  1910,  p.  d. 
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had  not  yet  come  to  realize  the  weakness  of  decentralization,  but 
they  were  going  in  that  direction.  They  had  not  yet  arrived  at  a 
fixed  equilibrium  in  the  matter  of  central  control,  the  peadulum  was 
still  likely  to  swing  back  over  its  old  route,  but  when,  we  compare- 
the  situation  in  1910  with  what  it  was  down  to  1875  it  will  be  realized 
what  tremendous  strides  had  been  taken  already  toward  the  organi- 
zation of  a  real  State  system. 


Chapter  VIII 

THE  REORGANIZED  STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION 
AND  ITS  REPORT  OP  1913;  THE  STATE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENCY  REESTABLISHED;  THE  MOST  RECENT 
LEGISLATION. 


The  general  assembly  of  1911,  after  providing  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  State  board  of  education,  outlined  the  phases  of  educa- 
tional endeavor  which  it  was  desired  the  new  board  should  seek  to 
advance.  First  and  forenaost  it  was  to  make  a  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools,  together  with  a  revision  of  the  school  law;  the 
other  two  requirements  were  added  by  joint  resolution:  (1)  To  pre- 
pare and  present  to  the  next  legislature  a  revised  charter  for  Dela- 
ware College  and  (2)  to  evolve  a  feasible  plan  for  the  higher  education 
of  women  in  Delaware.  The  second  and  third  of  these  duties  con- 
•<5em  lis  but  indirectly,  for  the  scope  of  the  present  study  confines 
itself  in  the  main  to  the  evolution  of  the  public  school. 

Gov.  Pennewill  approved  the  bill  providing  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  State  board  of  education  on  March  14,  1911.  In  accord  with 
the  terms  of  that  act  he  appointed  as  members  of  the  new  board  Dr. 
George  W.  Twitmyer,  of  Wilmington,  who  became  chairman;  Henry 
Ridgely,  of  Dover;  George  S.  Messersmith,  of  Lewes,  who  became 
: secretary  pro  tem.;  Prof.  Harry  Hayward,  of  Newark;  Henry  Clay 
Davis,  of  Laurel;  John  W.  Hering,  of  Milford;  and  Frederick  Brady,  ot 
Middletown.  These  gentlemen  organized  in  Dover  on  May  2,  1911| 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  office.  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  educational  needs  and  problems  of  the  State, 
among  which  were  mentioned  the  grading  of  schools,  improvement 
and  sanitation  of  school  buildings,  imifying  of  coiirses,  aid  to  normal 
students,  and  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers.  The 
work  which  they  have  abeady  accomplished  has  been  such  that  it 
may  be  fairly  characterized  as  epoch-making,  while  the  report  which 
they  have  issued  as  a  result  of  their  survey  of  the  educational  develop- 
ment, progress,  and  position  of  the  State  will  entitle  them  to  rank 
among  the  chief  educational  statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth. 

This  report  was  published  in  1913,  and  as  it  is  addressed  to  the  gen- 
•eral  assembly  it  may  be  taken  as  substantially  the  last  official  word 
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from  the  State  on  the  subject  of  the  public  schoob.  The  subjects 
discussed  by  the  board  include  graded  ard  rural  schools;  better  super- 
vision; the  larger  school  unit,  or  the  "representative  district"  plan 
versus  the  school  district  plan;  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
tAxes;  the  need  of  more  money  for  the  rural  schools;  State  aid;  the 
salaries  of  teachers;  sanitation  of  schoolhouses  ard  sunmier  schools 
for  teachers. 

This  was  the  first  report  of  the  new  State  board  as  reestablished 
and  constituted  by  the  act  of  March  14,  1911,  and  it  is  remarkable  in 
that  it  boldly  and  frankly  faces  the  educational  conditions  which  it 
finds  and  reports  them  as  they  were  without  glozirg  or  extenuation; 
no  earlier  report  had  ever  presented  the  situation  with  such  frank- 
ness, and  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  gives  a  true  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion in  1913;  for  this  reason  large  extracts  from  the  report  are  pre- 
sented here. 

I.  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  IN  1913. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  board  was  to  work  out  a  new  scheme 
for  the  examination  of  teachers.  It  was  adopted  and  the  first  exami- 
nations held  on  April  6,  1912.  The  scheme  provides  that  all  teachers 
in  the  State  shall  be  examined  in  the  same  subjects  on  the  same  day. 
The  grade  of  the  certificate  issued  is  conditioned  upon  the  nature  and^ 
quality  of  the  examination  passed  and  the  experience  of  the  candi- 
date. There  is  liberal  provision  for  granting  permanent  certificates, 
and  for  validating  normal  school  and  college  diplomas  upon  evidence 
oi  successful  experience.  All  certificates  are  now  valid  in  any  coimty 
in  the  State  when  properly  countersigned  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent. In  connection  with  these  examinations,  and  as  preliminary 
to  them,  there  has  been  outlined  a  cotirse  in  professional  reading  for 
teachers. 

The  results  of  this  readjustment  have  been  to  make  examinations 
uniform  throughout  the  State  and  to  make  certificates  interchange- 
able between  the  counties.  Examinations  and  certificates  have  now 
been  reduced  to  a  State  basis. 

The  board  reports  that  there  has  been  ''a  marked  increase  in  the 
quality  of  the  work  of  the  graded  schools,''  and  says  that  it  is  due  to 
the  unusual  interest  taken  by  the  towns  in  their  schools: 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  State  have  the  people  of  the  urban  communi- 
tiea  known  so  much  about  the  actual  state  of  instruction  and  discipline  and  been  more 
keen  in  their  desire  that  the  schools  should  adequately  serve  the  community  *  *  * 
there  are  few  towns  in  which  additions  have  not  been  built  or  improvements  installed. 
•    «    »    r^Q  instruction  has  increased  in  efficiency. 

These  improvements  have  been  due  to  a  more  careful  selection 
of  teachers;  among  these  teachers  there  have  been  more  who  are 
college  or  normal  graduates;  the  supervision  in  the  graded  schools 
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has  been  closer;  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  incorporated  schools 
has  increased  and  has  been  used  in  providing  better  salaries  and 
increased  facilities: 

The  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  graded  schools  is  especially  seen  in  the  changed 
character  of  the  high  schools.  Every  town  of  over  1,000  pe<^le  has  a  high  school  with 
a  course  of  three  or  four  years,  and  some  of  the  smaller  towns  maintain  creditable 
schools.  The  quality  of  the  teaching  in  the  high  schools  has  improved  materially  in 
recent  years  and  the  courses  are  being  strengthened  and  rationalized. 

The  condition  of  the  graded  schools  was  said  to  be  satisfactory. 
They  showed  a  healthy  growth.  What  they  then  needed  most  was  a 
"flexible,  sensible,  and  modem  course  of  study  with  a  minimum 
requirement  in  every  subject/'  Tliis  would  help  standardize  the 
work  of  both  the  high  and  graded  schools  and  make  it  easier  for  pupils 
to  pass  from  one  school  to  another  in  the  State.  For  these  reasons 
it  was  thought  that  the  incorporated  schools  were  not  in  need  of 
legislation. 

While  the  work  in  the  graded  schools  was  satisfactory  and  that  of 
the  incorporated  school  needed  no  legislation,  such  was  not  the  case 
with  the  rural  schools,  for  '*  those  most  fam'diar  with  the  actual  work 
of  these  schools  know  that  they  are  deplorably  inefficient  in  many 
respects."  It  was  said  that  the  blame  for  their  ox)ndition  was  not 
to  be  laid  on  individuals  nor  on  the  executive  school  officials,  for 
*  'under  the  existing  conditiqns,  as  determined  by  our  school  laws,  the 
most  earnest  official  could  accomplish  little."  The  system  under 
which  they  were  operated  was  antiquated,  the  pay  was  poor,  and 
bills  proposed  by  the  board  in  1911  for  their  improvement  were  not 
enacted  into  law: 

Leaving  Wilmington  out  of  consideration,  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  in  our 
State  attend  rural  ungraded  schools.  Measure  after  measure  has  been  passed  for  the 
improvement  of  the  g^raded  schools,  but  the  rural  school  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
under  an  antiquated  system  of  administration  and  under  what,  to  most  people,  appears 
an  unjust  system  of  taxation. 

Some  of  the  existing  ill  conditions  which  could  not  be  changed 
under  the  law  then  in  force  were  poor  supervision;  the  small  school 
unit ;  the  compulsory  assessment  of  real  property  at  rental  values  and 
of  personal  property  at  real  value ;  poor  collections  and  large  cost ; 
separate  school  assessment  in  every  single  district;  inexperienced 
teachers  who  have  no  supervision  by  commissioners;  inequalities  in 
taxation  in  adjoining  districts;  poor  schoolhouses,  bad  sanitation; 
inadequate  supplies  in  the  matter  of  books  and  illustrative  apparatus; 
no  definitely  outlined  courses  of  study;  poor  home  accommodations  of 
teachers. 

The  first  necessary  step  in  the  improvement  of  this  unfortunate 
situation  was  thought  to  be  through  better  supervision:  (I)  By  pro- 
vision for  a  State  commissioner  of  education,  who  shall  also  be  secr^ 
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tary  of  the  State  board  of  education;  (2)  by  the  election  of  county 
superintendents  by  the  State  board  of  education  instead  of  their 
appointment  by  the  governor. 

The  board  presents  an  extended  and  convincing  argument  in  favor 
of  these  proposed  reforms: 

During  the  last  two  years  the  board  has  been  hindered  from  time  to  time  by  the 
lack  of  definite  actual  facts  concerning  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  they  have  been 
compelled  by  extraordinary  efforts  to  gather  information  which  should  have  been 
provided  for  them  by  an  officer  under  their  direction.  The  members  of  the  board 
are  all  men  engaged  actively  in  business  or  professional  work,  and  though  they  serve 
without  pay  on  the  board,  have  held  frequent  meetings  and  have  imdertaken  to 
perform,  as  far  as  possible,  the  duties  ordinarily  exercised  by  a  paid  commissioner  of 
education. 

Delaware  is  unique  among  the  States  in  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  does  not  have 
a  commissioner  of  education  or  State  superintendent  of  schools,  who  under  the  State 
board  of  education,  is  the  chief  educational  executive  in  the  State.  Those  who  are 
mo9t  familiar  with  the  school  problem  In  our  State  have  realized  for  a  long  time  the 
necessity  for  an  officer  who  could  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  and  complete  execu- 
tion of  the  school  law.  Until  such  an  office  is  created  by  law  the  State  can  have  ne 
definite  educational  policy,  no  economy  of  administration,  and  no  absolute  and 
uniform  enforcement  of  the  law. 

.Vfter  the  most  careful  consideration  of  all  that  is  involved  in  this  matter  the  board 
urgently  recommends  the  creation  of  the  office  of  State  commissioner  of  education. 
This  officer  should  be  the  secretary  of  the  board  and  primarily  its  executive  officerf 
He  should  formulate  a  definite  educational  policy  for  the  State  and  be  its  authorized 
leader.  He  should  be  an  experienced  teacher,  having  broad  scholarship  and  technical 
knowledge  of  educational  processes  and  administrative  methods;  he  should  be  an 
adept  in  school  legislation  and  an  easy,  forceful  speaker;  he  should  be  able  to  harmonize 
and  vitalize  all  the  educational  forces  and  instriunen  tali  ties  of  the  State.  He  would 
gather  statistics  and  accurate  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  as  a  whole 
and  specific  information  as  to  the  needs  of  different  communities.  As  secretary  of 
the  board  he  would  conduct  its  correspondence,  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 
done  by  individuals  on  the  board  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  and  would  as  such  per- 
form such  otherMuties  in  relation  to  the  schools  (except  auditing  school  accounts)  as 
are  now  performed  by  the  State,  auditor.  In  conjunction  with  the  county  superin- 
tendents he  would  see  to  the  closer  supervision  of  the  schools  and  to  the  enforcement 
of  uniform  standards  in  the  schools  of  the  three  counties.  He  would  maintain  an 
office  in  which  the  school  records  of  the  State  would  be  preserved  and  from  which 
would  be  issued  bulletins  for  the  teachers,  giving  specific  information  and  suggestions 
in  modern  methods  of  school  administration.  He  would,  above  all,  be  responsible 
for  the  complete  and  uniform  execution  of  the  school  law  in  the  State. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  office  of  county  superintendent  should  be  removed 
from  politics.  So  long  as  this  office  is  appointive  by  the  governor  it  is  only  natural 
that  political  considerations  should  enter  somewhat  into  the  appointment;  but  there 
is  a  more  important  reason  than  this.  An  appointive  officer  will,  for  human  reasons, 
not  be  as  strict  in  his  enforcement  of  law  as  he  should  be.  He  will  be  hampered  in  a 
measure  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  by  considerations  of  expediency.  If  he  is 
elected  by  a  board  which  will  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  he  has  performed  his  duties 
wisely  and  well,  he  need  have  no  fear  that  malcontents  for  the  time  being  can  have 
him  removed  from  the  position  in  which  he  is  actually  doing  his  proper  duty. 

It  will  be  shown  later  how  far  this  earnest  appeal  was  successful  in 
its  demand  upon  the  assembly. 
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In  the  next  place  the  State  board  presented  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  a  larger  school  unit.  The  school  districts  outside  of  Wilmington 
then  numbered:  Unincorporated  districts,  73  in  New  Castle,  81  in 
Kent,  and  136  in  Sussex;  incorporated  districts,  11  in  New  Castle, 
17  in  Kent,  and  19  in  Sussex;  colored  districts,  24  in  New  Castle, 
31  in  Kent,  and  32  in  Sussex.  There  were  in  all  47  incorporated 
districts.^ 

The  State  board  then  continues: 

The  boards  of  education  in  incorporated  districts  have  from  3  to  12  members  and  have 
from  3  to  16  teachers  in  their  employ.  These  boards  are  generally  made  up  of  repre- 
sentative men  in  the  community,  who,  in  many  instances,  have  children  in  the  school. 
They  hold  monthly  meetings,  have  more  or  leas  complete  reports  from  the  principals 
in  charge  of  the  schools,  visit  the  schools  at  intervals,  and  on  the  whole  are  fairly  weU 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  individual  teachers  and  the  actual  condition  of  their 
schools.  An  examination  of  the  lists  of  directors  of  the  incorporated  schools  will  show 
that  in  most  cases  the  communities  show  reasonable  discrimination  in  the  manage- 
ment of  school  afiEairs  entrusted  to  them.  The  47  incorporated  districts  may  well  be 
left  alone  to  act  under  the  charters  they  now  hold. 

A  different  situation  prevails  in  the  rural  districts.  There  are  ^90  uidncorporated 
districts  in  this  State,  each  with  a  board  of  3  commissioners,  making  a  total  of  870 
commissioners.  In  19  of  these  unincorporated  districts  2  teachers  are  employed, 
80  that  in  the  rural  schools  there  are  practically  three  times  as  many  commissionerB  as 
teachers.  It  is  probable  that  this  system  was  devised  to  interest  more  fully  each  com- 
munity in  its  own  school,  but  it  has  faile  d  completely  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
We  will  point  out  briefly  the  reasons  why  a  larger  unit  should  be  established. 

1.  The  three  commissioners  in  each  district  hold  practically  only  two  meetings  dur- 
ing the  year^one  at  the  time  of  the  annual  school  election  in  June,  and  one  to  make 
the  assessment.  Once  the  school  is  started  the  commissioners  hold  no  meetings,  have 
no  report  from  the  teacher,  and  the  clerk  confines  his  activity  to  making  out  the 
monthly  salary  check. 

A  great  many  of  the  commissioners  are  substantial  farmers  and  business  men  who 
really  want  a  good  school.  A  great  many  also  are  men  whose  only  interest  is  that  the 
school  shall  be  kept  open  seven  months,  so  that  the  State  dividend  may  be  secured. 
In  a  few  instances  do  they  visit  the  schools,  and  if  they  do,  many  are  hardly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  judge  the  character  of  the  work.  The  whole  responsibility  of  the  school  de- 
volves on  the  teacher,  who  has  no  assistance  or  supervision,  except  in  the  annual  visit 
of  the  county  superintendent.  The  result  is  that  the  school  has  no  supervision, 
buildings  and  outhouses  are  neglected,  and  frequently  the  school  sessions  are  cut  shcMt 
by  uninterested  teachers.  The  only  argument  in  favor  of  a  local  board  of  commissioners 
for  every  school  is  that  it  would  carefully  look  after  the  home  school .  The  system  has 
been  tried  in  this  State  for  years,  and  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  it  absolutely  fails 
to  do  this. 

2.  There  are  290  separate  school  assessments  in  the  single  districts  and  290  collectors. 
But  this  does  not  tend  to  accurate  and  close  assessments  and  collection  of  taxes  as 
might  be  supposed.  The  assessment  lists  in  the  majority  of  cases  aae  very  carelessly 
made  out,  a  great  deal  of  property  is  not  assessed,  and  in  some  cases,  though  the  in- 
stances are  few  now,  no  actual  assessment  is  made.  The  only  purpose  seemingly  is 
to  raise  enough  money  by  taxation  to  secure  the  State  dividend  and  to  keep  the  school 
open  seven  months.   A  further  and  more  flagrant  wrong  in  this  system  is  the  unequal 

t  On  this  subject  the  governor  uid  In  his  annuAl  measage  In  1915  (H.  J.,  38):  "Inoluding  the  dij  of  WiK 
tningtoa,  this  State  has  AM  school  districts.  Fifty  of  these  are  town  schools,  which  the  law  tenua  iocor- 
p3rated  (they  are  praotioaUy  consolidated).    This  leaves  474  nml  schools,  or  onerteachc^r  districts." 
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aasessments  made  and  the  unequal  amount  of  taxes  levied.  The  making  of  290 
asseaaments  by  290  different  persons  involves  many  unnecessary  and  unjust  inequali- 
ties in  the  valuation  of  all  kinds  of  property  and  the  collection  of  the  taxes  by  290 
different  persona  is  uneconomic  if  not  wasteful;  the  work  might  be  accomplished  by 
a  much  smaller  number  more  effectively. 

3.  In  many  instances,  the  number  of  children  in  a  district  decreases  until  there  are 
only  from  3  to  12  pupils  in  the  school.  These  pupils  could  easily  be  sent  to  near-by 
schools  and  not  have  to  walk  farther.  Instead,  the  district,  through  a  false  local 
pride,  will  keep  the  school  open,  pay  the  teacher  a  smaller  salary,  and  subject  the 
pupils  to  the  deadening  routine  of  the  usual  small  school.  If  the  representative 
district  is  the  unit  of  government,  very  small  schools  can  be  closed  and  pupils  can  be 
assigned  to  a  near-by  school  at  a  great  saving  of  money,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
district.  When  population  shifts  so  that  the  school  is  again  necessary,  it  can  be  re- 
opened by  the  board  in  the  representative  district  without  any  formality. 

4.  Under  the  present  system,  if  two  or  more  rural  districts  wish  to  consolidate,  it 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote  in  such  districts  before  the  consolidation  can  be  effected. 
Under  this  provision  of  law,  there  have  been  very  few  instances  of  consolidation. 
Local  prejudices  will  not  allow  it  to  be  done  even  though  the  majority  believe  it  to  be 
best.  Wherever  graded  schools  have  been  established  in  town  or  country  in  thia 
State,  there  is  not  on  [an]  instance  where  the  people  would  wish  to  revert  to  the  old 
system.  The  representative  districts  as  the  unit  of  government  would  merge  the 
interests  of  all  the  people  in  the  district,  and  the  way  would  be  open  for  consolidation 
whenever  the  people  desire  it.  Until  the  representative  district  is  made  the  unit  of 
administration  there  can  be  no  marked  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  rural  schools. 

We  theref<M*e  recommend  strongly  that  the  representative  diatrict  be  made  the  unit 
of  school  administration  in  the  State,  the  present  incorporated  districts  as  they  now 
exist  to  remain  as  they  are. 

It  was  thought  that  by  the  representatiye  district  plan  the  centrali- 
zation of  the  schools  would  be  forwarded.  School  affairs  would  be 
under  the  direction  of  30  boards  of  education  of  5  members  each  (10 
boards  in  each  county),  instead  of  290  boards  of  8  members  each. 
The  boards  would  be  composed  of  men  more  interested  and  capable 
than  were  now  generally  found  on  the  local  boards ;  they  would  hold 
monthly  meetings,  require  monthly  reports  from  the  teachers,  visit 
the  schools  more  regularly,  take  better  care  of  the  school  buildings 
and  furniture;  more  economies  cou|d  be  introduced,  and  the  schools 
could  therefore  have  more  money  without  increasing  taxation;  the 
new  system  could  be  put  into  execution  without  commotion  or  dis- 
turbance and  would  tend  to  approximate  that  of  the  incorporated 
districts,  which  were  then  the  most  successful  phase  of  the  school 
work  in  the  State. 

Of  no  less  significance  or  importance  was  the  discussion  on  ''the 
present  antiquated  system  of  assessing  and  collecting  school  taxes." 
Here  indeed  was  to  be  seen  the  perfection  of  decentralization : 

In  June  of  every  year,  the  school  voters  in  the  290  rural  districts  of  the  State  meet 
at  the  schoolhouses  and  determine  how  much  money  sfaaU  be  raised  by  taxation  for 
the  coming  year. 

After  the  school  meeting,  290  boards  of  commissionerB  make  the  290  separate  assess- 
ments. The  commissioners  in  the  290  districts  then  fix  the  rate  which  is  usuaUy 
different  in  each  of  the  290  districts.    They  then  designate  tax  coUectoK,  whose 
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coramisBions  average  al>out  8  per  cent.    The  collectors  turn  over  the  tax,  len  their 
commission,  to  their  respective  boards  of  commissionen. 

In  making  the  assessment  the  law  requires  it  shall  cover  the  real  property  assessed 
at  its  rental  value,  personal  property  assessed  at  real  value,  and  the  rates  of  persons, 
or  polls. 

To  remedy  this  situation  the  board  recommended  (1)  that  the 
local  single  districts  be  abolished  and  the  representative  district  be 
made  the  basis  of  school  government  and  taxation;  (2)  that  the 
county  assessment  be  made  the  basis  of  taxation  on  real  property, 
and  on  personal  property  if  so  decided  by  the  board.  The  county 
assessment  had  to  be  made  for  other  purposes;  it  was  more  nearly 
accurate  and  generally  covered  all  the  assessable  realty  or  personalty 
and  the  polls,  and  would  do  away  with  all  separate  assessments; 
(3)  that  the  voters  in  the  separate  districts  should  determine  whether 
real  property  be  taxed  at  its  real  or  its  rental  value  and  if  at  the 
rental  value  this  was  to  be  10  per  cent  of  the  real  value.  Previous 
bills  had  made  coimty  assessment  the  basis  of  taxation,  but  made 
the  assessment  of  real  property  at  its  real  value  obligatory,  and  on 
this  rock  all  school  legislation  aiming  to  relieve  the  situation  had 
been  wrecked;  (4)  that  the  tax  rate  in  each  representative  district 
be  fixed  by  the  board  of  commissioners  and  that  the  taxes  be  col- 
lected by  the  coimty  tax  collector  or  clerk  of  the  school  commis- 
sioners. 

In  the  same  manner  the  State  board  discussed  the  need  for  more 
money  in  the  rural  schools  and  showed  that  while  in  1910  for  2,152 
pupils  the  graded  schools  raised  $27,058.39,  the  rural  schools  raised 
only  $20,447.47  for  2,989  pupils,  and  that,  while  the  average  expendi- 
ture per  child  in  the  graded  schools  was  $12.57,  in  the  rural  schools 
it  was  only  $6.86.  This  was  the  proportion  in  New  Castle  County: 
in  Kent  only  one-third  as  much  was  spent  on  the  rural  as  on  the 
town  pupil;  in  Sussex  it  was  a  little  more  than  one-half  as  much. 
In  view  of  this  situation  the  board  asked  if  it  was  startling  that  the 
graded  schools  should  have  increased  in  efficiency  while  the  rural 
schools  had  remained  stationary  ? 

It  was  shown  further  that  in  general  the  State  was  then  paying 
^'more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  in 
the  rural  districts,"  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  need  was  not 
''so  much  for  more  aid  from  the  Stat«  as  for  raising  of  more  money 
in  the  rural  districts.''  How  this  desirable  object  was  to  be  obt-ained 
was  not  suggested. 

The  question  of  rural  salaries  is  taken  up  in  the  same  connection. 
In  New  Castle  the  highest  rural  salary  was  $55,  the  lowest  $30.  the 
average  $39.90;  in  Kent  the  highest  was  $50,  the  lowest  $33^,  the 
average  $38;  in  Sussex  the  highest  was  $60,  the  lowest  $35,  the  aver- 
age $40.50.  It  was  also  noted  that  the  smallest  salary  paid  in  Sussex 
was  $35  per  month  and  in  New  Castle  $30.    The  per  centiun  of 
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salaries  m  Sussex  below  $40  was  24  per  cent;  in  New  Castle  it  was 
33  per  cent,  and  in  Kent  nearly  50  per  cent. 
In  commenting  on  these  figures  the  State  board  remarks : 

It  is  not  true,  as  one  might  suppose,  that  the  poorer  districts  pay  the  lower  salaries. 
In  many  cases,  an  actual  examination  of  the  auditor's  report  shows,  it  is  the  districts 
with  a  laige  assessed  value  of  property  which  pay  the  small  salaries.  The  low  salaries 
are  as  a  rule  paid  in  the  districts  where  the  commissioneis,  having  no  interest  except 
to  keep  the  school  open,  bid  for  a  cheap  teacher,  and  they  get  one. 

In  their  report  the  State  board  considers  also  the  question  of  the 
sanitation  of  schoolhouses  and  their  discussion  is  more  forceful  than 
pleasing.  They  neither  try  to  conceal  nor  to  gloze  over  a  discredit- 
able situation.    They  say: 

Under  existing  law  the  authority  to  enforce  proper  sanitary  conditions  in  the  schools 
is  vested  in  the  State  board  of  health,  in  the  county  school  commissions,  and  in  the 
State  board  of  education.  This  conflict  of  authority  has  made  it  impossible  for  any 
of  these  bodies  to  remedy  serious  conditions  which  exist  at  some  of  the  schools. 

In  various  reports  of  superintendents  and  county  school  commissions  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  poor  [accommodations]  at  some  schoolhouses,  some  of  them  hardly 
habitable.  But  of  special  importance  is  the  condition  of  the  outhouses  at  some  of 
^e  schools.  Notwithstanding  frequent  notices  to  improve  conditions,  there  are 
schools  still  where  the  commissionerB  have  failed  to  provide  separate  outhouses  for 
the  sexee  and  where  the  outhouses  themselves  are  in  an  unmentionable  condition- 
Tbi5  is  more  than  a  sanitary  problem,  it  is  so  bad  at  some  places  that  it  is  a  moral  one 
and  a  scandal  in  the  community. 

The  authority  to  oversee  these  mattars  should  be  vested  in  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, as  the  natural  body.  It  will  have  the  oiganization  to  enforce  proper  measures 
in  the  commissioner  of  education  and  in  the  county  superintendents.  The  conditions 
can  then  be  corrected  without  additional  administration  expenses. 

The  last  subject  pertaining  to  the  public  schools  discussed  in  this 
remarkable  report  is  that  dealing  with  the  training  of  teachers:  "A 
larger  and  more  efficient  administration  for  the  rural  schools,  more 
money  for  their  maintenance  and  better  teachers  to  work  in  them; 
these  are  the  needs  of  our  rural  schools,"  says  the  report.  Better 
teachers  were  needed,  but  *'the  State  for  a  time  must  depend  on  its 
present  body  of  teachers."  The  cotmty  superintendents  had  for 
some  years  conducted  a  summer  school  at  Dover.  It  was  suggested 
that  this  be  discontinued  and  that  $1,200  be  granted  by  the  State  to 
Delaware  College  for  maintaining  a  summer  session  of  not  less  than 
five  weeks.  This  suggestion  was  accepted  by  the  assembly  of  1913 
and  the  $1,200  asked  for  was  granted.*  The  summer  school  opened 
in  1915  and  continued  for  six  weeks.  Elementary  instruction  in  fim- 
damental  school  subjects,  including  methods  of  teaching,  is  ofiFered  to 
teachers  in  the  primary  grades,  and  advanced  instruction  to  teachers 
in  the  higher  grades.  Each  course  is  in  charge  of  a  specialist  who  is 
ako  a  skilled  instructor.  The  faculty  is  drawn  largely  from  that  of 
Delaware  College. 


1  Laws  of  Delaware,  1913,  oh.  122. 
83106—17 ^10 
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"  The  sections  of  this  report  dealing  with  the  new  charter  for  Dela- 
ware College  and  that  which  discusses  the  college  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  are  of  direct  interest  in  a  study  of  the  public  schools. 
After  consultation  with  various  women's  federations  and  organiza- 
tions the  board  recommended  that  a  college  for  women  affiliated  with 
Delaware  College  and  located  at  Newark  be  provided  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $125,000.  Three  courses  for  women  students  were 
proposed,  one  leading  to  A.  B.,  one  to  B.  S.,  and  a  four-year  course 
in  education  for  the  training  of  teachers,  also  leading  to  the  B.  S. 
degree.    The  report  continues: 

It  is  intended  that  the  coune  in  education  shall  be  flexible  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  teachera  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  it  is  proposed  to 
provide  short  courses  open  to  women  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  entrance  require- 
ments for  the  above-mentioned  courses  or  who  are  unable  to  spend  four  years  in  pur- 
suing a  systematic  course  of  study.  The  short  courses  will  be  adapted  especially  for 
those  women  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teachers  or  home  makers. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  expense  incurred  might  be  met  in  part 
by  devoting  to  this  affiliated  college  the  $4,500  which  under  existing 
laws  was  appropriated  annually  to  provide  instruction  for  the  young 
women  of  Delaware  in  the  State  normal  schools  of  other  States.^ 

This  suggestion  of  the  State  board  was  accepted  by  the  assembly 
of  1913.  It  determined  to  establish  an  affiliated  college  for  women 
in  connection  with  Delaware  College  and  created  a  commission  to 
acquire  a  site  and  erect  the  necessary  buildings;  it  authorized  them 
to  borrow  on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State, the  sum  of  $120,000 
and  provided  $30,060  a  year  for  five  years  as  a  sinking  fund.'  The 
Woman's  College  was  opened  with  the  session  of  1914-15.  In  1915-16 
it  had  86  students  in  arts  and  sciences,  education  and  home  economics. 
It  is  supported  by  both  State  and  Federal  funds. 

In  further  accord  with  the  recommendations  of  this  report  the 
assembly  of  1913  reincorporated  Delaware  College,  and,  as  has  just 
been  told,  not  only  provided  an  affiliated  college  '^for  the  instruction 
and  education"  of  women,  but  also  instructed  the  trustees  of  the 
college  to  organize  ''a  department  of  education  which  shall  be  a  part 
of  the  pubUc  school  system  of  the  State,  and  which  shall  have  for  its 
object  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  this  State/^ 
The  course  of  study  was  to  be  arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  the  courses  of  study  of  the  high  schools  were 
to  be  adjusted  by  the  State  board  and  the  trustees  of  the  college  ''in 
so  far  as  they  are  related  to  the  terms  of  admission  to  Delaware 
CoUege."  ■ 

>  This  luggestlon  was  aeted  on  in  1015  when  tbe  aasembly  repealed  (eh.  168)  the  act  by  wtdcb  tld  vsi 
gtven  in  attundlng  extr**Stata  nonnal  adiooli. 

•  Lawi  of  Delaware,  1013,  etas.  117, 184. 

*  n>id.,  Ota.  117.    See  also  1015,  eh.  186,  where  the  lanfoage  of  the  act  of  1018  is  somewhal  modiikcd. 
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With  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts  looking  toward 
the  rehabilitation  of  Delaware  College,  the  opening  there  of  a  summer 
school  for  teachera  in  1913/  and  the  establishment  of  the  aflSliated 
College  for  Women  in  1914,  the  State  can  boast  that  it  is  now  pre^ 
pared  to  give  within  its  own  borders  extended  and  sufficient  courses 
to  all  who  seek  preparation  as  teachers. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  assembly  in  1913  and  1915  saw  fit  to 
carry  into  execution  almost  literally  the  recommendations  of  the 
State  board  so  far  as  they  concerned  Delaware  College  and  the 
affiliated  woman's  college.  These  were  institutions  which  touched 
the  public  schools  mainly  throi^h  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  assembly  accepted  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  board  in  matters  pertaining  directly  and  inmiediately 
to  the  public  schools  themselves;  how  far  did  the  assembly  feel 
itself  justified  in  adopting  the  recommendations  of  the  board  ? 

In  line  with  the  recommendations  which  have  been  summarized, 
the  State  board  presented  to  the  general  assembly  of  1913  a  biU 
providing  for  a  revision  of  the  school  law  of  the  State.  It  proposed 
that  all  incorporated  school  districts  then  existing  in  the  State  be 
retained,  but  that  all  others  be  abolished  from  the  last  Saturday  in 
June,  1913.  In  their  place  the  representative  districts  into  which 
the  various  counties  were  divided  should  be  declared  school  dis- 
tricts. These  new  school  districts  were  given  corporate  powers. 
They  were  to  be  administered  by  a  board  of  five  school  commission- 
ers who  were  to  be  chosen  for  a  term  of  three  years  by  the  lega 
voters  of  the  district,  including  both  men  and  women.  The  voters 
were  also  to  determine  by  ballot  whether  real  value  (i.  e.,  coimty 
assessment  value)  or  rental  value  should  be  the  basis  for  school  taxa- 
tion. A  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  this  question  was  to  settle  it 
for  three  years.  The  electors  were  to  decide  by  ballot  also  **  whether 
any  sum  above  that  levied  by  law"  should  be  raised  for  the  use  of 
the  schools  for  the  ensuing  year,  and,  if  so,  how  much. 

Special  meetings  of  the  electors  might  be  called  when  the  school 
commissioners  saw  fit,  and  their  duties  were  particularly  and  mi- 
nutely defined.  They  were  to  have  general  control  and  direction 
of  the  schools  of  the  district;  provide,  repair,  and  furnish  buildings; 
keep  the  schools  open  at  least  140  days  in  the  year;  employ  and  dis- 
miss teachers;  expel  pupils;  make  up  the  assessment  list  and  deter- 
mine the  extra  taxes;  provide  free  textbooks;  make  school  reports; 
settle  financial  reports  with  auditor;  take  steps  to  enforce  com- 
pulsory attendance,  and  maintain  oversight  and  regulation  of  the 
schools. 

The  State  board  was  to  appoint  before  June  1,  1913,  a  State  com- 
missioner of  education  who  was  to  be  secretary  of  the  board  and  its 

1  Laws  of  Delaware,  1013,  ch.  122. 
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executive  officer.  His  duties  were  defined.  The  board  was  in- 
structed also  to  appoint  the  county  superintendent.  He  was  to  be 
given  a  salary  of  $1,500,  an  increase  of  $300.  He  was  required  to 
make  reports,  but  his  duties  were,  in  the  main,  advisory  rather  than 
mandatory  in  character. 

This  bill  was  presented  to  the  general  assembly  in  amendment  of 
and  to  take  the  place  of  the  act  of  1897  (ch.  67,  vol.  21),  but  unfor- 
tunately neither  the  detailed  report  of  the  State  board,  which  bears 
date  of  February  10,  1913,  and  has  been  reviewed  in  this  study,  nor 
the  above  bill  was  favorably  received  in  the  assembly  or  in  the  Stat«. 
The  report  commanded  little  attention  and  the  bill  was  felt  to  be 
wrong  in  some  of  its  proposed  measures ;  and  because  of  this  hostility 
Was  not  reported  out  of  committee.  The  districts  were  not  changed, 
and  the  county  superintendents  failed  to  secure  their  increase  in 
Sjalary. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  get  better  pay  for  the  county  superin- 
tendents for  reasons  that  were  then  well  understood.  The  news- 
papers were  in  favor  of  this  measure  as  a  rule;  they  understood  that 
the  salary  then  paid  was  entirely  insufficient  to  attract  the  kind  of 
men  needed,  but  they  were  not  enthusiastic  and  apparently  the 
people  in  general  felt  the  same  way. 

Consolidation  failed  because  the  idea  was  too  new  to  the  people  and 
to  the  assembly.  The  people  could  not  be  convinced  that  it  was  real 
economy  to  do  away  with  the  old  single  school  district,  and  with  the 
one-room  school.  All  they  could  see  was  that  it  would  cost  more 
money  to  have  consolidation  of  schools,  that  control  would  pass  out 
of  their  hands,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  transport  children  to 
school.  They  did  not  realize  sufficiently  the  real  advantages  of  the 
graded  school.  The  landowners  apparently  did  not  oppose  the  bill; 
the  great  body  of  the  people  who  would  have  been  benefited  by 
Consolidation  did  not  properly  understand  what  it  meant  and  were 
therefore  against  it. 

As  to  the  most  important  item  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
State  board,  the  proposal  to  change  the  basis  of  taxation  from 
rental  to  real  values,  a  citizen  of  the  State  who  urged  the  enactment 
of  the  amendment,  writes: 

Everybody  knew  that  the  system  of  taxation  was  unspeakably  unfair;  that  it  could 
not  be  fair  to  tax  personal  property  at  its  real  value  and  real  property  at  its  rental 
value.  As  a  matter  of  fact  throu^  all  its  history  the  land  in  Delaware  has  been 
owned  in  laige  tracts  by  fairly  well-to-do  families.  Most  of  the  fanners  are  tenant 
farmers.  It  was  the  old  idea  that  the  tenant  living  on  the  farm,  and  whose  children 
went  to  the  rural  school,  was  the  one  who  got  the  benefit  from  the  school  and  should 
therefore  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  tax.  The  tenant  therefore  paid  school  tax  on 
the  real  value  of  his  farming  implements,  stock,  etc.,  while  the  owner  of  the  Land 
paid  only  on  the  assessed  rental  of  the  land. 
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The  landowners  have  always  been  more  poweiful  in  the  general  assembly  than  any 
other  element,  and  our  attempt  was  the  third  strong  attempt  made  to  change  the 
system  of  taxation.  As  the  previous  assembly  had  almost  passed  such  a  bill,  we  felt 
quite  sanguine.  The  opposition  was  not  open;  the  newspapers  did  not  oppose  the' 
diange  in  taxation;  most  of  them  were  entirely  silent  on  the  point,  for  they  were 
probably  told  to  say  Uttle  about  it.  The  active  opposition  came  from  the  large  land- 
owners who  knew  that  the  change  would  increase  their  taxes.  They  did  not  say 
much,  but  as  they  were  almost  all  men  of  influence  they  worked  quietly  and  effect- 
ively. The  landowner  is  often  the  bank  president  or  the  bank  director  or  the  em- 
ployer,  and  he  is  in  a  position  to  gain  his  end  often  without  threatening,  oiteu  without 
even  suggesting.  Nothing  that  could  be  said  pr  done  could  make  many  of  the  beat 
men  see  the  public-spirited  side  of  the  matter.  They  knew  the  old  way  was  wrong, 
but  they  would  not  consent  to  a  change  because  it  meant  more  taxes. 

n.  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENCY  REESTABLISHED. 

After  it  became  evident  that  the  assembly  of  1913  would  not 
increase  the  salaries  of  the  county  superintendents,  consohdate  the 
school  districts,  nor  abandon  the  rental  value  system,  a  separate  act 
was  secured  providing  for  a  State  commissioner  of  education,  whose 
appointment  was  placed  not  in  the  hands  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, but  in  those  of  the  governor.  This  bill  even  met  with  much 
opposition  on  the  ground  that  it  merely  created  a  new  and  useless 
State  officer.  The  newspapers,  however,  did  not  oppose  the  measure ; 
they  rather  encouraged  the  project  of  having  some  one  to  really 
direct  the  actual  work  of  the  schools,  but  the  bill  would  never  have 
passed  if  the  governor  had  not  used  his  influence  in  getting  it  through. 
The  act*  provided  that  the  governor  should  appoint  "some  suitable 
person  "  to  be  commissioner  of  education  of  the  State  and  secretary 
of  the  State  board  of  education.  His  term  was  to  be  for  two  years, 
and  he  was  required  to  be — 

a  person  of  good  moral  character  and  well  qualified  mentally  to  perforin  the  duties 
of  hid  office.  He  must  have  had,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  at  least  fi^ve  years* 
experience  as  a  teacher;  and  must  hold  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  some  repu- 
table college  or  normal  school. 

The  duties  of — 

said  commissioner  shall  be  such  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion and  shall  be  directed  toward  the  betterment  and  standardization  of  the  fred 
schools  within  this  State.  As  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  he  shall  keep 
and  file  all  documents,  reports,  communications,  and  other  papers  of  said  board  and 
shall  conduct  the  ccvrespondence. 

The  choice  of  the  governor  to  fill  this  important  office  was  Charles 
A.  Wagner,  Ph.  D.,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  as  commissioner 
of  education  for  the  State  about  the  middle  of  June,  1913. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  act  made  the  State  commissioner  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  State  board.    He  was  to  take  orders  from  them, 

1  Laws  of  Delaware,  1913,  eh.  100. 
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to  act  as  their  secretary,  and  as  their  agent  to  execute  their  deci- 
sions. The  law  fixed  the  salary  of  the  commissioner  at  S2,000  and 
gave  the  board  $500  for  expenses.^ 

An  act  of  1915  which  had  in  view  the  general  improvement  of  the 
schools  in  accord  with  the  report  of  1913  was  that  which  provided 
$10,000  a  year,  beginning  with  1915,  to  enable  the  State  board  to 
participate  by  way  of  aid  to  the  '^ altered  districts"  in  the  erection 
of  new  or  in  the  alteration  of  old  school  buildings,  and  the  furnishing 
and  equipment  thereof.  The  board  was  not  permitted  by  the  law  to 
contribute  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  or  to  invest  more  than 
$2,000  in  any  one  altered  district  nor  to  expend  more  than  $10,000 
in  one  year.' 

The  same  act,  after  making  most  elaborate  and  detailed  provision 
for  "the  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  school  districts  by  union 
or  otherwige,"  permitted  the  State  board  to  come  to  the  aid  of  any 
of  these  altered  districts  (either  by  union  or  consolidation)  which 
was  seeking  to  estabUsh  a  four-year  high  school  by  contributing  to 
its  support  annually  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000.  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  this  work  in  the  State  was  not  to  exceed  $5,000  per 
annum." 

In  addition  to  the  above  acts  of  general  apphcation  passed  in  1913 
and  1915  there  was  the  usual  number  of  acts  of  local  application 
providing  for  consoUdation  or  authorizing  the  boards  of  cities  and 
towns  to  raise  money  by  taxation  or  bonds,  to  increase  school  facili- 
ties, and  erect  school  buildings.  These  acts  concerned  in  particular 
the  schools  of  Wilmington,  which  city  was  preparing  to  borrow 
$150,000  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  an  addition  to  the  high 
school.^  This  school  was  also  becoming  a  center,  a  clearing  house, 
for  the  schools  of  the  surrounding  country;  nonresident  pupils  were 
now  by  invitation  following  its  courses,  and  for  payment  for  this 
service  the  assembly  this  year  voted  to  its  board  of  public  educa- 
tion the  sum  of  $4,638.30,  earned  by  the  instruction  of  nonresident 
pupils  during  the  scholastic  years  1912-13  and  1913-14.*  A  teacher's 
contributory  pension  system  had  been  established  in  that  city  in 
1911,*  but  the  schools  were  apparently  not  doing  as  well  as  was 
to  be  expected.  Supt.  Twitmyer  reported  in  1913  that  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  pupils  were  retarded  because  of  the  faults  of  parents 
or  because  of  ill  health  coming  from  curable  defects.  Others  pointed 
out  about  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  cost  of  pubhc-sohool 

>  Lawi  of  DcJftwtte,  1M3,  ch.  106  uid  107.  An  act  of  1915  (eta.  150)  niwd  the  salary  of  the  supnintend- 
ant  to  18,000  "while  nid  ofBoe  Is  held  by  the  present  iDcambent/'  and  another  aot  of  1915  (oh.  100)tiicfeased 
the  fund  for  miaoettaneoua  expenses  from  tSOO  to  92,000. 

*  Laws  of  XMawaie*  1918,  eh.  IM,  seo.  asilV,  see.  39V. 

•  md.,  oh.  104,  sec.  23UW,  sec  SOW. 
« Ibid.,  oh.  165. 

•  n^d.,  oh.  168.    The  snm  of  94,035.80  had  been  paid  in  1013  (ch.  109)  for  19i0>ll  and  1911-13. 

*  Laws  of  Delaware,  1911,  ch.  308. 
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education  in  Wilmington  was  considerably  less  than  the  averi^e  of 
195  other  American  cities,  although  the  average  cost  of  textbooks 
was  higher.  It  was  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  1915,  in  the  interest 
of  efficiency,  to  reduce  the  city  school  board  from  13  to  7  members 
to  be  elected  practically  from  the  whole  city.  The  board  itself 
proposed  its  own  aboUtion  and  that  its  duties  be  transferred  to  the 
city  council.  Neither  proposal  prevailed,  and  the  matter  is  still  a 
subject  of  discussion  (Jan.,  1917). 

llie  assemUy  of  1915  further  encouraged  the  development  of 
town  high  schools  by  voting  sums  in  payment  of  the  tuition  of  non* 
resid^it  pupils. and  to  make  up  deficiencies  to  the  Lewes  board  of 
education,  to  those  of  Frankford^  Behoboth  Beach,  Wyoming, 
DuPont,  and  to  the  Millville  High  School.^  Other  acts  of  1915  con- 
cerned the  public  schools  in  Newark,  New  Castle,  Smyrna,  Dover, 
Milf  ord,  and  Georgetown.  The  limit  of  taxation  set  in  earlier  laws 
was  raised;  districts  were  incorporated;  and  progress  was  general 
along  educational  lines,  especially  in  case  of  the  incorporated  and 
graded  schools. 

Nor  were  the  N^ro  schools  neglected  in  the  special  appropriations. 
In  1913  the  usual  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  bxiilding  and 
repairing  schoolhouses  for  the  colored  children  was  extended  for 
two  years,  carrying  with  it  $2,000  per  year.  It  was  again  renewed 
in  1915,  carrying  $1,750  per  year.'  In  1913  the  sum  of  $3,000  was 
granted  the  State  College  for  colored  students  for  a  similar  purpose, 
and  in  1915  the  assembly  repaid  to  the  college  a  debt  of  $2,000  which 
it  had  incurred  in  maintaining  a  summer  school  for  colored  teachers. 
This  sxmtmier  school  had  been  organized  in  1907  and  maintained  by 
private  subscription  for  two  years.  It  was  then  taken  over  by  the 
State  College  for  five  years  and  maintained  at  a  cost  of  about  $500 
a  year.  In  1915  the  assembly  gave  the  college  $2,000  in  settlement 
of  this  account  and  provided  $500  annually  for  the  continuation  of 
the  school.' 

But  the  careful  student  has  noticed  already  that  these  acts  con- 
cerned the  colleges  with  pedagogical  courses  for  teachers,  the  schools 
of  the  cities  and  towns,  the  incorporated  and  graded  schools;  that 
this  later  legislation  helped  such  schools  as  the  above  to  raise  more 
funds,  to  secure  better  accommodations,  and  in  general  to  advance 
the  interests  and  class  of  work  for  which  they  stood.  The  more 
progi'essive  schools  were  thus  helped  by  this  legislation  to  still  further 
advance  and  develop  their  work.  But  what  of  the  lower  schools — 
the  rural  and  ungraded  schools — ^what  service  came  to  them  from 
Stato  legislation  in  1913  and  1915  ?  First  of  all  was  the  State  super- 
intendent.    The  reestablishment  of  this  office  imdoubtedly  made  for 

^  Laws  of  Delaware,  1915,  ch.  184. 

s  Laws  of  Delftwan,  1013,  ch.  106;  1016,  oh.  161. 

*  n>id.,  oh.  125;  1915,  cha.  136, 101, 102. 
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prepress  among  the  rural  schools  by  increasing  the  possibility  of 
supervision  and  making  for  a  closer  correlation.  The  increased 
powers  given  to  the  State  board  looked  in  the  same  direction,  but 
beyond  these  two  lines  of  improvement  the  ungraded  rural  schools 
were  in  1915  where  they  were  before  the  board  made  its  report  in  1913. 

m.  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1916— DISCUSSIONS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Within  recent  years  surveys,  discussions,  and  investigaticms  look- 
ing to  the  general  improvement  of  the  schools  in  Delaware  have 
been  almost  continuous  and  have  been  conducted  by  both  State  and 
coimty  school  officers.  They  have  not  been  without  good  effect. 
One,  looking  to  the  improvement  of  schoolhouses,  was  conducted  by 
A.  R.  Spaid,  superintendent  of  schools  for  New  Castle  County.^  He 
published  in  1912  a  study  on  the  school  buildings  of  that  county  with 
special  reference  to  number,  character,  and  location.  He  found  the 
majority  of  them  unsatisfactory  in  one  or  several  particulars  and 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  consolidation  and  transportation.  He 
even  went  to  the  extent  of  locating  the  proposed  consolidated  schoob. 
In  the  centers  proposed  each  school  was  to  have  ample  playgrounds 
and  gardens,  and  it  was  su^ested  that  forenoons  be  devoted  to  lessons 
with  books  and  the  afternoons  to  doing  things,  while  limches  should 
be  served  by  the  school. 

Supt.  Spaid  was  not  satisfied  with  the  physical  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  buildings  of  the  coimty: 

From  the  specific  arrangements  which  you  requested  me  to  make,  based  on  the 
measurements  of  school  buildings,  you  will  learn  of  the  great  need  for  immediate 
improvements  in  many  school  districts.  I  might  say  that  few  districts  have  m»de  my 
effort  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  of  their  school  grounds.  Many  outhouses 
are  as  small,  dark,  and  filthy  as  ever.  *  *  *  j  recommend  that  your  commiaaioD 
take  steps  to  enforce  the  rules.  *  *  *  The  heating  and  ventilating  of  rural  schools 
is  a  serious  proposition.  «  *  *  Our  present  system  of  heating  the  schoolroom 
should  be  changed.    •    •    * 

Then  follows  a  detailed  list  of  all  the  public  schoolhouses  in  the 
county,  showing  the  defects  and  shortcomings  in  each.  Few  were 
foxmd  to  be  satisfactory,  and  most  were  lacking  in  light,  air,  or  floor 
space,  or  in  all. 

In  the  same  way  State  Commissioner  Wagner  has  sought  to  increase 
the  general  efllciency  of  the  schools  through  a  careful  study  and 
detailed  discussion  of  the  subject  of  school  attendance.  His  con- 
clusions have  been  published  in  two  pamphlets,  the  one  entitled 
"Public  School  Attendance  of  Delaware  Children  in  the  Year  of 
1912-13:  A  Study  and  an  Appeal*'  (Wilmington,  1914);  and  the  other 
as  ''Some  Damaging  Effects  of  Poor  School  Attendance  on  Delaware 

<  Supt  Sfwid  ralgiMil  •bout  June,  1018,  beowite  Um  aUary  reMiwd  wsi  too  smaU. 
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Children:  Conclusion  of  the  Study  of  Attendance,  Year  1912-13" 
(Dover,  ca,  1915). 

It  is  thought  that  the  conclusions  of  these  papers  are  worthy  of 
being  summarized.  In  preparing  the  statistics  on  which  the  first  of 
these  studies  is  based,  the  city  of  Wilmington  was  omitted  from  con- 
sideration and  the  remaining  schools  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  incorporated  schools,  which  were  in  most  cases  town  schools, 
and  the  rural  or  unincorporated  and  ungraded  schools.  The  statistics 
used  do  not  cover  the  total  number  of  incorporated  and  rural  schools 
in  the  State.  For  this  study  there  were  taken  1 1  incorporated  schools 
and  10  rural  schools  from  different  sections  of  the  State  and  such  as 
were  thought  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  whole. 

It  was  foimd  that  in  the  incorporated  schools  the  length  of  school 
term  was  177.3  days;  that  the  average  attendance  per  pupil  was 
127.5  days,  or  an  average  attendance  of  nearly  70  when  measured  in 
terms  of  per  cent.  In  town  schools  an  average  attendance  of  90 
per  cent  is  regarded  as  low.  To  have  attained  an  average  of  90  per 
cent  in  Delaware  would  have  required  a  daily  average  attendance  of 
159.5  out  of  177.3  instead  of  127.5  days: 

The  difference  between  159,  which  they  should  have  attended,  and  the  127  days 
which  they  did  attend  shows  how  broken  and  irregular  or  discontinuous  is  the  incor- 
porated school  attendance.  Nor  must  the  mere  arithmetical  difference,  32  school 
days,  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  difference.  Thirty-two  school  days  is  more  than 
a  month  and  a  half  of  school!    This  is  more  than  one-ninth  of  the  term! 

When  consideration  is  devoted  to  the  rural  schools,  the  situation  is 
considerably  worse.  The  length  of  term  for  the  rural  schools  for  the 
State  was  156.3  days.  The  average  attendance  was  89.7  days,  or 
66.8  per  cent  of  the  total  available  period  the  schools  were  open. 
When  the  incorporated  and  rural  schools  are  taken  together,  it  is 
found  that  the  17,122  white  children  in  these  two  classes  of  schools 
were  in  attendance  only  63  per  cent  of  their  time. 

The  situation  in  the  colored  schools  was  still  worse.  The  average 
length  of  the  school  term  was  137  days;  the  average  attendance  for 
the  State  excluding  Wilmington,  was  57  days,  or  42  per  cent.  The 
waste,  then,  in  the  case  of  the  colored  schools  amoimted  to  58  per 
cent.  As  the  entire  sum  devoted  to  the  colored  schools  was  $29,408, 
it  appears  that  58  per  cent,  or  $15,191.57,  was  wasted  by  failure  in 
attendance.  Of  this  failure  the  commissioner  remarks:  *' Better 
husbandry  than  this  indicates  should  be  one  of  the  first  requirements 
for  these  funds,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  given  by  the  State. '' 

The  commissioner  translates  these  wasteful  expenditures,  brought 
about  by  poor  attendance,  into  doUars  and  per  cents  of  the  school 
revenue  and  makes  the  following  exhibit: 
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WasUfram  poor  athool  aUendanee  in  Delawan, 


OoQOtiw. 


lY«w  Castle  County: 

Inoorporatad  foliMls.. 

Rural  sohodlfl 

Kant  County: 

InoorpoTSted  adhoolls.. 

Rural  Bohools. 

•Suasex  County: 

Imwi  uowlad  ■choih^ 

Rural  sohoals 

Oolored  schools: 

'  New  Castle  County... 

Kent  County 

Sussex  County 

Total  white. 

Total  ocAarei 


Total 
expendi- 
ture. 


$48,355 

80,684 

56,602 
28,874 

53,635 
48,022 

7,147 
li;3M 
10,866 


Percent 
ofat- 


272,232 
28,406 


74 
62 

70 
58 

70 
55 

61.7 
45.9 

48.7 


65 
48 


Useltilly 
spent. 


835,802 
34,604 

30,684 
15,  r" 


37,604 
26,413 

3,605 
5,210 
5,202 


179,030 
14,218 


Wasto> 

AiOy 

spent. 


Psromt 

ori 


812,548 
15,080 

17,008  I 
14,041  i 

i6,on  ' 

21,610  I 

3,452 
6,166  I 
5,574 


28 


30 
47 

30 
45 

48.3 
5il 
51.3 


06,313 
15,191 


35 
52 


Of  this  waste  in  the  white  schools  the  commissioner  remarks: 

The  wa0te  is  almost  35  per  cent  of  the  entire  sum.  That  is,  of  every  dollar  spent 
for  schools  and  education  last  year,  the  children  got  the  benefit  of  $0.65  and  the  other 
"lO-SS  was  wasted.  In  addition,  they  received  lessons  of  careless  use  of  this  money, 
irresponsibility,  indifference,  slowness  to  perceive  an  advantage  and  to  make  use  of 
it,  which  will  hinder  them  all  their  lives. 

For  the  State  at  large  the  commissioner  estimates  that  37  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  spent  for  the  education  of  children  did  the  chil- 
dren no  good  ''because  they  are  not  in  school." 

In  the  iSrst  of  these  studies  by  Commissioner  Wagner  most  atten- 
tion is  given  to  a  vrvid  presentation  of  the  school  situation  in  the  matter 
of  attendance  with  forceful  arguments  and  appeals  for  improvement. 
In  his  second  study  he  points  out  some  of  the  results  of  poor  attend- 
ance: ''Such  partial  and  irregular  attendance  has  very  damaging 
effects,  indeed  it  has  almost  none  but  damaging  effects/'  for  it 
brings  about  retardation  and  this  again  reacts  on  the  pupil  and  makes 
him  still  less  inclined  to  attend  regularly  and  more  inclined  to  leave 
school  at  an  earlier  age.  Town  schools  are  better  than  rural  schools 
because  attendance  is  more  regular,  reaching  90  per  cent  or  more, 
and  for  this  reason  promotions  are  more  regular.  The  pupils  in  the 
rural  schools  recognize  this  superiority  themselves  by  crowding  into 
the  town  schools.  The  State  provided  that  250  pupils  per  coimty 
irom  the  rural  schools  be  received  in  the  town  schools  for  admission 
to  the  high-school  grades,  but  the  enrollment  totaled  about  350  per 
<50unty  instead  of  250.  This  superiority  of  town  over  rural  schools 
was  placed  at  about  25  pier  cent. 

Commissioner  Wagner  discusses  also  the  high-school  enrollment  in 
the  State  and  points  out  that  while  regularly  about  one-third  of  the 
children  should  be  in  the  high  schools,  Delaware  had  outside  of  Wil- 
mington about  one-half  of  that  number,  or  16  per  cent,  in  the  high 
schools.     He  adds:  "This  is  a  good  showing  when  we  remember  that 
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no  rural  district  has  any  high  school.  The  showing  justifies  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislature  in  securing  high-school  privileges  in  the  incor- 
porated schools  for  the  rural  children." 

It  was  shown  in  another  table,  moreover,  that  one  out  of  every 
five  children  who  were  attending  the  public  schools  was  of  high-school 
age,  but  was  attending  the  grammar  grades  to  get  the  instruction 
given  there.  This  retardation,  the  commissioner  remarks,  ''is  the 
price  our  children  are  paying  for  alack  and  indifferent  attendance 
during  the  early  grades  of  school.'' 

In  all  this  discussion,  based  as  it  is  on  sound  reasoning  and  moral 
suasion,  there  is  insistent  urging  looking  toward  the  permanent  bet- 
terment of  school  attendance.  A  school  attendance  law,  passed  in 
1907  and  revised  in  1909,  required  attendance  for  five  months  per 
year  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14.  It  seems  to  have  been  fairly 
well  enforced,  although  Uttle  discussion  on  the  subject  is  to  be 
found,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  commissioner  based  small  hopes 
on  this  law  for  bettering  the  general  situation. 

The  commissioner  has  apparently  but  one  suggestion.    He  says: 

In  the  incorporated  schoolB  the  decrease  in  hoth  numhers  and  in  attendance  occurs 
only  after  the  fifteenth  year.  In  the  rural  schools  the  break  occurs  after  the  fomteentk 
year.  This  apparent  year  longer — that  is.  this  continuing  in  school  after  the  compul- 
sory- age  has  expired — is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  many  parents  permit  their  chil- 
dren to  complete  the  eighth  or  last  grade  of  the  rural  schools,  which  they  do  just  about 
a  year  1  behind  time  on  average.  If  this  is  a  correct  surmise,  then  practically  the  chil- 
dren arc  left  in  school  only  as  long  as  the  law  keeps  them  there.  If  this  is  correct, 
the  manifest  duty  is  upon  those  who  would  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  children 
and  the  State  to  raise  the  compulsory  age  to  15  or  16  years,  even  if  for  the  last  two 
years  only  partial  school  attendance  be  required.  With  the  coming  of  consolidated 
schools  and  good  high-school  departments,  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  such  a  require- 
ment could  not  be  doubted,  and  it  should  imhesitatingly  be  enacted. 

There  was  organized  at  the  Delaware  College  in  April,  1915,  a 
supplementary  agency,  which  promises  to  be  of  service  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  the  schools.  This  is  the  Delaware  Cooperative  EJduca- 
tional  Association,  which  has  Prof.  Harry  Hayward  as  the  guiding 
spirit.  Prof.  Hayward  is  also  a  member  of  the  State  board,  which 
about  that  time  asked  the  county  superintendents  for  a  report  on 
the  consolidation  of  rural  schools. 

Commissioner  Wagner  announced  the  following  program  for  con«* 
sideration  of  the  assembly  in  1917: 

1.  A  permanent  card  record  system  of  pupils'  work. 

2.  Relieving  schools  that  are  too  laige. 

3.  Assistants  for  the  county  superintendents. 

4.  Establishing  standard  requirements  of  conditions  for  schools. 

5.  Basing  proportion  of  State  dividend  given  a  school  district  on  its  percentage  of 
attendance  of  the  children. 

6.  A  minimum  attendance  law  based  on  age  and  grade  of  pupil. 

7.  State  payment  toward  cost  of  tuition  of  all  high-school  pupils. 
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8.  Appointment  of  a  State  high-school  inspector,  who  shall  be  assistant  to  the  com- 
missioner of  education. 

9.  More  exact  report  of  cash  received  and  expended  by  school  districts. 

10.  Levy  school  taxes  on  real  value  of  real  estate,  as  is  now  done  for  county  purposes 

11.  Regular  health  inspection  of  school  children  by  their  teacher. 

12.  Permission  for  county  teachers'  institute  to  be  held  jointly,  or  combined,  m 
any  county  of  the  State. 

13.  Increase  of  salary  for  the  county  superintendents. 

14.  Revision  of  plan  of  management  of  the  money  affairs  of  the  colored  schools. 

15.  Appointment  of  a  commission  to  revise  the  entire  school  system. 

16.  The  establishment  of  a  textbook  depository  within  the  State,  where  schools 
could  order  and  secure  regular  supplies  of  textbooks. 

This  program  has  been  published  and  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  leaders  of  the  State.  It  has  been  accompanied  by  two  pamphlets 
prepared  by  the  State  commissioner  and  entitled  a  ^^  Discussion  of 
the  State  board  of  education's  proposals  for  school  legislation^  1916/' 
and  ''Delaware's  school-tax  system:  An  inquiry  and  its  answer, 
1917/'  and  by  many  short  contributions  to  the  State  press. 

The  proposed  changes  most  emphasized  in  the  campaign  for  the 
advancement  of  school  interests  were  the  revision  or  codification  of 
the  schools  laws  and  the  revision  of  the  method  of  State  taxation 
for  schools. 

In  the  matter  of  school  law,  the  State  commissioner  points  out:  * 

The  existing  body  of  school  laws  is  lacking  in  unity,  in  consistency,  in  harmony, 
and  adequacy.  *  *  *  What  is  needed  is  not  revision,  but  reconstruction,  so  as  to 
exclude  contradiction  and  disagreement  among  the  various  acts  and  to  introduce 
simplicity,  harmony,  and  completeness  by  making  the  parts  conform  to  the  general 
principle  of  organization  of  the  whole  system.    *    *    * 

As  constructed,  law  after  law  from  1829  up  to  1911,  the  ruling  idea  and  purpose 
was  to  leave  as  much  power  and  authority  in  the  trust  of  local  school  committees  and 
to  put  as  little  as  possible  into  the  trust  of  any  central  board  of  authority.  The  act  of 
1911,  by  which  the  State  board  was  reconstructed,  marks  the  definite  beginning  of 
the  policy  of  putting  into  trained  and  experienced  hands  those  duties  and  offices 
which  should  be  performed  by  someone  specially  trained  and  experienced  in  that 
kind  of  duty.  The  act  creating  the  office  of  commissioner  of  education  is  a  still 
further  application  of  the  principle  of  authority  centered  and  power  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  central  body,  to  fix  rules  and  regulations  in  matters  where  special  knowledge 
and  skilled  judgment  are  needed.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  power  and  authority 
riiall  be  taken  from  the  local  districts  or  from  the  local  school  committees.  A.11  matters 
which  can  and  may  be  decided  by  the  conmion  sense  of  the  average  citizen  can  and 
should  be  left  to  the  local  commisaioneiB;  all  matters  requiting  special  knowledge, 
skill,  training,  or  experience  should  be  put  into  hands  having  this  knowledge,  skill, 
training,  or  experience.  The  harmony  which  needs  to  be  worked  out,  therefore,  is 
to  bring  the  laws  passed  before  1911  into  relation,  agreement,  and  congruence  with 
the  new  principle  recognized  and  established  when  the  acts  of  1911  and  1913  were 
made  Uw,  and  put  over  the  entire  system  a  central  authority  with  power  to  regulate 
in  matters  requiring  expert  knowled^  and  skiU. 

X  In  Delawan  BUts  News,  Jin.  11, 1017. 
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Of  equal  dignity  and  importance  with  the  reconstruction  of  the 
school  laws  of  the  State  is  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  system  of 
taxation  for  schools.     Says  Commissioner  Wagner:  * 

The  present  plan  of  school  taxes  dates  practically  from  the  establishment  of  the 
system  in  1829.  For  school  purposes  it  assesses  the  "clear  rental  value  of  lands/' 
the  value  of  personal  property  (as  horses,  cattle,  etc.)>  and  a  certain  assessment  as  a 
head  or  capitation  assesBment.  *  *  «  Since  the  assessment  of  farms  then  yields 
only  a  very  low  total  assessment  for  a  school  district  it  must  necessarily  be  true  that 
the  tax  rate  will  be  relatively  high;  therefore,  at  the  high  rate,  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  by  the  personal  property  owner  and  by  the  capitation  assessment  will  be  very 
high  in  comparison  with  what  it  would  be  if  land  were  assessed  at  its  real  value. 
*  *  *  The  high  rate  on  the  school  assessment  bears  very  hard  on  the  personal 
property  owners  and  capitation  taxpayers  and  very  lightly  on  the  payers  on  *' rental 
values."    *    ♦    * 

Higher  school  taxes  are  not  generally  opposed,  but  higher  school  taxes  imder  con- 
ditions where  the  biggest  part  of  the  burden  falls  on  one  class,  this  is  bitterly  opposed 
where  there  is  a  rankling  sense  of  injustice  felt  toward  the  S3r8tem.  Given  a  tax 
system  that  is  r^;arded  as  fair  and  just,  bearing  equally  on  every  class  of  citizen,  and 
increases  of  amounts  of  taxes  leviM  are  not  only  probable,  bttt  very  certain.  *  *  * 
By  far  the  most  forcible  single  objection  urged  to  consolidation  roots  itself  in  the 
tax  system.    *    *    ♦ 

When  this  was  written  the  State  board  of  education  had  not  fully  decided  to  propose 
a  change  in  the  tax  laws  to  the  next  legislature.  Many  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  have  unhesitatingly  and  unequivocally  expressed  their  belief  that  reform  should 
b^in  with  that  feature,  since  that  is  fimdamental. 

In  his  latest  pamphlet,  "  Delaware's  School  Tax  System:  An  Inquiry 
and  its  Answer''  (Wilmington,  1917),  Commissioner  Wagner  proves 
with  more  detail  the  inherent  injustice  of  this  tax  system.  He  takes 
a  certain  school  district  and  shows  how  for  county  tax  purposes  the 
assessment  was  $48,990,  while  for  school-tax  purposes  the  assessment 
of  this  same  district,  identical  in  all  respects  with  that  used  as  the 
unit  for  the  county  tax,  was  only  $13,655.  The  result  was  that  the 
men  who  pay  only  a  personal  property  and  capitation  tax  "pay 
grossly  out  of  proportion  to  their  just  dues  under  an  equitable  sys- 
tem." It  was  pointed  out  that  in  the  city  of  Wilmington  and  in  the 
towns  of  Lewes,  Rehoboth  Beach,  Laurel,  and  Seaford  real  estate  was 
already  being  taxed  for  school^  at  its  real  and  not  its  rental  value, 
and  it  was  insisted  that  the  tenant  class  had  no  reason  to  be  fright- 
ened over  the  threatened  rise  in  rents,  for  all  landholders  were  on  the 
same  level. 

At^the  end  of  1916  the  forces  of  reform  had  not  yet  been  closely 
consolidated,  for  the  commissioner  was  careful  at  that  time  to  point 
out  that  the  school  board  was  not  then  a  unit  in  the  belief  that  the 
reorganization  of  the  tax  system  should  be  regarded  as  the  basic 
necessity.  The  rental  value  idea  was  as  old  as  the  school  system; 
natural  conservatism,  love  for  and  pride  in  the  past,  a  dishke  of 

1  In  Discussion,  etc.,  pp.  13-14. 
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increased  taxation  on  real  estate,  and,  most  of  all,  lack  of  under- 
standing among  the  people  themselves  have  retarded  and  delayed 
but  not  destroyed  progress  toward  the  goal. 

Commissioner  Wagner,  however,  has  insisted  that  when  the  taxiQg 
system  was  placed  on  "a  basis  of  equity,  disregarding  class  ideas  and 
distinctions,  and  incorporating  fairly  and  fully  the  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  taxation  in  a  democracy,''  the  most  important  improve- 
ments desired  ''  would  logicaUy  follow  or  would  be  easily  obtainable.'' 

This  meant  the  organization  of  a  campaign  of  education  among  the 
people  with  the  hope  of  bringing  them  to  an  understanding  of  the 
real  situation,  with  the  beUef  that  when  the  demand  from  the  people 
became  strong  enough  the  desired  changes  would  follow. 

With  this  obiect  in  mind,  Commissioner  Wagner  inaugurated  a 
campaign  covering  the  State  and  conducted  by  the  commissioner, 
the  county  superintendents,  the  school  principals,  the  leading  teachers, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  the  granges,  the 
parent-teacher  associations,  the  new  century  clubs,  the  home  leagues, 
the  debating  societies,  the  institutes,  and  other  public  forums,  and  all 
other  leaders  and  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the 
masses  of  the  people  and  encouraging  them  to  demand  from  the  gen- 
eral assembly  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  reforms.  The  campaign 
was  enthusiastic  and  State  wide,  and  almost  from  house  to  house  in 
its  scope. 

IV.    THE  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  OF  1917. 

After  this  story  of  the  struggles  of  leaders  in  Delaware  for  advanced 
educational  legislation  had  been  written,  the  general  assembly  met  in 
regular  session  in  January,  1917,  and  the  following  brief  simimary  of 
its  educational  activities,  with  comments,  has  been  furnished  by  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Wagner,  formerly  State  commissioner  of  education  in 
Delaware,  but  by  recent  appointment  now  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Chester,  Pa.     Dr.  Wagner  says: 

Two  agencies  proposed  new  educational  laws  in  the  recent  legislative  session:  One 
was  an  advanced  public  sentiment  expressing  itself  through  legislators  themselves; 
the  other  was  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  sentiment  behind  its  program. 
Among  the  enactments  that  originated  outside  of  the  State  board  of  education  were 
these:  Paying  all  expenses  of  teachers  at  summer  school;  fixing  the  minimum  teacher's 
salary  at  $45  per  month;  increasing  the  annual  appropriation  for  public  schoob  from 
$132,000  to  $250,000.  The  governor  of  the  State,  Hon.  John  6.  Townsend,  proposed 
and  even  demanded  the  payment  of  expenses  of  teachers  at  summer  schools.  Of 
course,  the  State  board  of  education  heartily  indorsed  these  measures  and  threw  its 
entire  influence  for  their  enactment. 

Among  the  bUls  proposed  by  the  State  board  and  passed  were  these:  Increase  of 
salary  of  county  superintendents  from  $1,200  to  $l,e00  (the  proposal  was  for  $2,000); 
appropriating  $1,500  annually  for  the  education  of  foreign-bom  citizens;  appropriatiDg 
$2,000  a  year  for  standard  schools,  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  $50  to  each  9rh<nl: 
lengthening  the  county  institutes  to  five  days  and  increasing  the  appropriation  therefor 
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to  1200  for  each  institute;  providing  $15,000  to  equal  the  Federal  appropriation  of  a 
like  amount  for  the  installation  and  extension  of  agricultural  and  industrial  education; 
providing  for  teaching  first  aid  to  the  injured;  providing  that  the  tax  levy  without 
recourse  to  the  voters  be  raised  to  1100  in  each  district  in  Sussex  County,  thus- 
making  the  tax  required  in  all  districts  equal;  providing  for  education  of  the  feeble- 
minded; changing  the  school  tax  system  so  that  taxes  shall  be  assessed  on  real  value 
of  real  estate  instead  of  rental  value;  providing  for  the  apjxnntment  of  a  school  code- 
commission  of  five  to  unify,  harmonize,  and  reconstruct  the  school  8yBtem,.and  appro- 
priating $5,000  for  the  expenses  of  such  commission. 

The  backbone  of  'the  effort  for  new  legislation  centered  in  the  last  two  bills.  An 
inequitable,  iniquitous,  and  inadequate  school  tax  system  is  thus  ended,  after  many 
years  of  injurious  operation.  More  money  for  schools  and  a  more  friendly,,  because- 
more  righteous,  interest  in  schools  will  be  sure  to  result.  This  change  was-  easily  of 
first  importance  and  also  the  most  difficult  to  secure.  Through  the  new  code  com- 
miaaion  it  will  be  possible  to  simplify  and  unify  present  more  or  less  chaotto  control 
and  management,  so  that  a  complete,  congruous  State-wide  system  of  control  and: 
oi)eration  shall  emeige. 

Dr.  Wagner  having  resigned,  the  Hon.  A.  R.  Spaid,  sometime- 
superintendent  of  education  in  New  Castle  County,  was  chosen  his 
successor  and  entered  upon  his  duties  as  State  commissioner  of  edur- 
cation  in  July,  1917. 


Chapter  IX 

RETROSPECT  AND  PROSPECT. 


Having  traced  with  more  or  less  detail  the  course  of  the  public 
schools  in  Delaware  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  it  is  now 
desirable  to  indulge  in  retrospect  and  find  if  possible  the  thought 
which  may  be  said  to  characterize  the  schools  of  the  ante  bellum  as 
well  as  those  of  the  later  periods.  What  was  the  idea  for  which  the 
Delaware  schools  stood,  and  for  what  do  they  stand  to-day  ? 

When  the  schools  during  the  period  ending  with  the  opening  of 
the  Civil  War  are  considered,  it  is  plain  that  the  whole  may  be  char- 
acterized by  a  single  word — empiricism.  It  was  a  period  of  experi- 
ment and  of  trial;  the  work  itself  was  known  to  be  tentative  and 
liable  to  rejection  at  any  step. 

The  efforts  of  the  ante-beJlum  period  may  themselves  be  divided 
into  two  periods.  The  first  comes  down  to  1829;  the  second  dates 
from  1829  to  1861.  The  first  was  again  divided  into  two  shorter 
periods,  during  the  older  of  which  the  foundations  for  the  State 
school  fund  were  laid,  certain  sources  of  income  assigned  to  it,  and 
the  fund  itself  slowly  and  painfully,  but  faithfully,  built  up.  During 
these  years  also  the  first  efforts  toward  public  education  were  made, 
but  the  State  imbibed  from  the  spirit  of  the  times,  from  church 
influences,  from  historical  continuity,  and  from  their  neighbors  the 
idea  that  public  education  was  only  for  those  who  were  unable  to 
educate  themselves.  With  this  idea  in  mind  the  acts  of  1817,  1818, 
and  1821  provided  for  the  organization  and  establishment  of  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  automatically  the  population  was 
divided  into  two  classes — those  who  could  educate  their  own  chil- 
dren and  those  who  could  not — and  with  the  result  which  might 
have  been  expected.  The  rich  did  not  have  to  patronize  the  pubhc 
schools  and  the  poor  would  not.  Schools  were  organized  and  put 
under  the  administrative  care  of  leading  citizens  of  tlie  section,  who 
visited  their  poorer  neighbors  and  urged  them  to  accept  the  educa- 
tional gratuity  put  at  their  service,  but  this  attempt  to  induce  *  *a  free- 
spirited  and  independent  people  to  have  their  children  schooled  as 
paupers  proved  a  failure."  The  law  allowed  only  $1,000  to  each  of 
the  three  counties,  but  this  sum  was  more  than  enough  to  meet  all 
demands  for  schools  of  this  sort,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  cover 
back  into  the  treasury  a  considerable  part  of  the  allowance. 
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The  law  of  1821  sought  to  galvanize  the  system  back  into  life,  but 
it  was  dead,  so  dead  that  the  county  officers  seem  not  to  have  thought 
a  report  of  significance  or  value. 

Fortunately  by  this  one  experience  the  leaders  of  Delaware  came 
to  realize  that  in  their  first  effort  at  public  education  they  were 
steering  the  ship  of  state  on  the  wrong  tack,  for  the  people  would 
not  follow. 

The  leaders  were  wise  enough,  therefore,  to  change  their  course. 
The  idea  of  a  public-school  system  for  paupers  was  promptly  aban- 
doned. Echoes  of  the  idea  are  heard  now  and  then  through  the 
next  decade,  but  never  again  was  the  horizontal  division  of  the 
citizenry  of  the  State  into  pauper  and  nonpauper  classes  for  the 
purpose  of  education  seriously  proposed  in  Delaware. 

Since  the  poor  stoutly  refused  to  be  educated  as  paupers,  the  act 
of  1829  proposed  to  educate  all  the  people  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
people  so  far  as  available  funds  would  permit.    Judge  Hall  drew  the 
bill,  but  he  faced  difficulties  on  the  very  threshold.    The  school  fund 
was  not  rich  enough  to  bear  all  the  expense;  the  remainder  was  to 
be  raised  by  taxation  or  private  contribution;  it  was  feared  that  a 
bill  with  a  provision  for  additional  taxation  would  fail,  and  the  pro- 
vision for  local  taxation  was  stricken  out.    The  bill  became  a  law 
without  it.     The  schools  were  to  depend  on  the  school  fimd  and  on 
private  contributions,  and  it  broke  down  the  first  year.    But  the 
sober,  second  thought  of  the  people  was  stronger  than  the  legislature 
had  realized;  and  in  1830  there  was  passed  a  law  permitting  the  school 
district  to  raise  by  taxation  such  part  of  the  required  supplement  to 
the  school  fimd  as  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  school  district 
might  deem  proper.     But  already  the  enthusiasm  of  the  advocates 
of  education  was  beginning  to  slacken,  for  while  the  act  of  1829 
required  the  school  district  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  that  to  be  received 
from  the  school  fund,  the  act  of  1830  cut  this  requirement  in  half  and 
still  further  reaction  was  inevitable.     This  came  in  1837,  when  a 
general  requirement  of  $25  for  each  school  district  in  the  State  was 
fixed  as  a  proper  contribution  from  the  district.     It  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  moreover,  that  this  law  did  not  mean  that  each  district  shoidd 
raise  $25  by  taxation;  it  meant  that  before  receiving  its  share  of  the 
school  fund  the  district  must  raise  $25  by  contributions  or  taxes, 
or,  by  doing  neither,  might  be  allowed  to  forfeit  its  share  of  the 
school  fimd,  and  this  way  of  escape  was  often  availed  of  by  the  less 
progressive  communities.    In  general,  however,  this  provision  of 
the  law  met  with  a  fair  degree  of  acceptance  and  was  for  the  most 
part  fairly  well  executed. 

The  question  of  voluntary  taxation  being  disposed  of,  a  new  one 
soon  came  to  the  front  and  remained  in  an  acute  stage  till  the  end 
93ioe— 17 11 
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of  the  period.  This  was  that  of  general  administrative  policy. 
Judge  Hall  had  drawn  the  law  of  1829.  He  had  deliberately  and 
purposely  carried  it  to  the  very  limits  of  decentralization  in  order 
to  encourage  local  interest.  He  had  provided  for  county  superin- 
tendents, but  had  given  them  neither  a  salary  nor  power,  and  it 
does  not  require  a  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  estimate  their 
educational  activities.  He  had  left  the  entire  movement  of  the 
schools  to  the  decentraUzing  forces  of  the  individual  districts.  There 
was  no  power  above  them  to  say  what  they  should  do  or  how  they 
should  do  it.  As  Judge  Hall  himself  expressed  it,  his  purpose  was 
to  give  each  district  power  to  say  whether  it  should  have  a  good 
school,  a  poor  school,  or  no  school  at  all.  It  was  not  hard  to  pre- 
dict what  would  be  the  general  fortunes  of  a  system  administered 
on  such  a  theory.  The  results  were  true  to  form ;  some  districts  had 
good  schools,  some  had  poor  schools,  and  some  had  no  schools  at  all. 
The  seed  which  was  planted  bore  fruit  each  after  his  kind. 

The  leader  of  this  experiment  in  educational  individualism  was 
of  course.  Judge  Hall.  He  opposed  a  noimal  school  for  the  training 
of  teachers;  he  objected  to  all  supervision;' he  fought  every  pmposi- 
tion  that  carried  '\^'ithin  it  anything  that  seemed  to  make  possible  a 
centralization  of  power:  he  argued  that  flie  people  must  do  these 
things  for  themselves,  and  when  the  State  had  given  them  the  neces- 
sary authority  its  work  was  done.  t)evoted  attention  and  good 
leadership  won  their  reward.  These  c6nsei*vativc  decentralization- 
ists  remained  in  power  for  a  generation,  1820-1861. 

But  during  most  of  these  yeara  they  were  not  without  opposition. 
Their  opponents,  however,  labored  under  handicaps.  They  were  at 
first  not  as  numerous,  and  thev  advocate^d  views  that  were  more  or 
less  contrary  to  the  general  political  doctrines  of  the  day,  and,  what 
was  still  more  important,  they  were  not  always  fortunate  in  the 
matter  of  leaders.  In  the  early  forties  CharW  Marim,  then  county 
school  superintendent  in  Kent,  came  forward  as  a  leader  of  the  pro- 
gressives and  gave  great  promise  of  usefulness.  In  him  Judge  HaD 
would  no  doubt  have  found  an  opponent  worthy  of  his  strongest 
efforts,  and  the  State  law  requiring  general  State'  taxation  for  schools 
would  have  doubtless  been  enacted  at  a  considerably  earlier  date, 
but  Mr.  Marim  soon  ceased  to  be  coimty  superintendent,  and  the 
progressives  were  again  without  a  leader  who  stood  forth  as  such 
and  who  gave  promjse  of  being  able  to  win  from  the  conservatives 
what  they  wished. 

After  Marim  withdrew,  no  marked  leadership  was  developed  on 
the  side  of  the  progressives,  but  it  is  evident  that  from  1840  progress 
was  being  made  by  them.  The  laws  were  becoming  more  liberal: 
the  idea  of  State  support  and  State  control  was  being  strength- 
ened; efforts  were  being  made  to  foster  Stat^-wide  institutions  like 
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teachers'  associations,  educational  associations,  and  an  educational 
press;  men  were  coming  to  think  educationally  in  terms  of  the  State, 
rather  than  in  those  of  the  county  and  the  school  district;  and  the 
social  solidarity  of  the  whole  was  beginning  to  be  realized.  Finally, 
in  1861,  out  of  a  system  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  decentral- 
ized, and  where  every  district  was  a  law  unto  itself  to  do  or  not  to 
do,  came  a  new  law  which  set  the  educational  drift  toward  a  closer 
State  control.  This  law  required  that  each  school  district  in  the 
State  should  raise  by  taxation  a  given  amount  before  it  might  receive 
its  share  of  the'  State  school  fund.  By  this  law  a  greater  assurance 
was  given  to  the  schools  that  each  Would  receive  the  funds  tieces- 
sary  to  maintain  it;  the  drift  of  education  was  at  last  turned  away 
from  decentralization  and  mdivixlual  independence  toward  centraliza- 
tion and  a  more  active  participation  of  the  State  as  such  in  affairs 
educational  in  character.  TTie  second  phase  of  the  struggle  for  public- 
school  education  in  Delaware  now  came  to  a  close.  The  firet  period 
ended  with  the  recognition  of  public-school  education  by  all  for  all; 
the  second  with  recognitidn  of  the  idea  that  this  education  was  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Stat^  as  such,  rather  than  the  work  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals acting  undet"  the  sanction  of  the  State  which  still  held  itself 
aloof. 

The  year  1861  saw  the  passage  of  the  fii-st  general  State  law  order- 
ing a  tax  levy  in  aU  the  cotuities  for  public  education,  and  it  there- 
fore inaugurated  a  new  era  in  Delaware  educational  histoi^.  The 
period  bet^'een  1861  and  1875  was  then  one  of  changing  ide^, 
and  a  preparation  for  thAt  which  followed.  Under  the  law  of  1861 
the  school  districts  were  required  to  levy  a  minimum  tax  for  schools. 
They  were  allowed  to  levy,  when  so  authorized  by  popular  vote,  an 
additional  tax  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  were  also 
permitted  to  borrow  money  for  the  same  purpose.  Th  s  gave  the 
more  ambitious '  town  communities  the  opportunity  to  take  over 
what  Was  left  of  the  old-time,  local,  private'  academies,  and  with 
thean  as  a  basis  to  incorporate  and  organize  a  system  of  local  schools 
that  were  destined  to  become  real  State  institutions.  In  this  work 
Wilmington  took  the  lead,  and  the  smaller  cities  followed  after. 
During  this  period  also  the  first  efforts  looking  to  the  education  of 
the  colored  race  were  made  and  the  feeling  which  looked  to  a  general 
State  organization  began  to  make  itself  manifest.  Agitation  began 
which  demanded  the  appointment  of  a  State  superintendent  and 
county  superintendents  with  real  powers  of  direction,  supervision, 
and  control.  It  was  demanded  also  that  the  annual  elections,  held 
to  fix  the  sums  needed  for'  school  use  over  and  above  the  minimum 
required  by  law,  should  be  abandoned  and  that  school  taxes  should 
be  levied  and  collected  just  as  other  taxes  and  not  by  the  elaborate 
and  special  machinery  then  in  use. 
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These  idealists  were  then  still  far  ahead  of  their  day,  but  those  who 
had  the  interests  of  the  schools  at  heart  and  most  realized  their  real 
needs  were  most  insistent  on  the  necessity  of  some  action  which 
should  make  for  greater  centraUzation  as  represented  in  the  State 
superintendent.    They  failed  in  their  efforts  in  1869;  they  were  again 
imsuccessf ul  in  1 87 1 .    They  presented  an  interesting  bill  in  1 873,  with 
all  the  details  of  such  a  system  worked  out,  but  while  they  again  met 
defeat,  their  work  was  not  without  results.    The  public  was  slowly  but 
surely  forgetting  the  doctrines  of  decentralization  in  which  they  had 
been  reared.    They  saw  that  the  policy  of  let-alone  had  not  produced 
good  schools;  they  reaUzed  that  the  old  doctrine  to  which  they  had 
Ustened  so  often — ^that  the  people  might  be  safely  trusted  to  do  what 
was  for  their  best  interests — ^was  not  true  and  that  a  serviceable  school 
system  for  the  State  as  a  whole  could  be  bottomed  only  on  general 
State  law  with  close  State  supervision.    The  State  was  thinking,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  self-examination  was  passed  the  act  of  1875,  which 
provided  a  State  superintendent  and  closer  supervision  for  a  system 
which  was  now  for  the  first  time  becoming  a  real  State  S3^tem. 

The  school  act  of  1875  provided  some  of  the  requirements  of  a  mod- 
em system.  A  State  board  of -education  was  created,  and  a  State 
superintendent,  who  was  in  reality  its  executive  officer,  was  appointed. 
The  law  required  him  to  visit  and  examine  all  the  schools  at  least  once 
a  year,  to  confer  with  the  teachers,  correct  their  weaknesses,  and  re- 
port on  their  schools.  He  was  made  a  real  supervisory  officer,  but 
his  duties  were  much  more  than  he  could  perform  until  an  assistant 
was  appointed  in  1881.  The  superintendent  was  also  empowered  to 
examine,  grade,  and  certify  all  applicants  to  teach.  This  was  a  long 
step  in  advance,  for  before  this  there  had  been  no  qualifications  de- 
manded of  teachers  except  the  good  will  of  the  community.  Re- 
sponsibility to  a  common  head  made  them  at  once  responsive  to  the 
general  desire  for  their  improvement ;  graded  certificates  enabled  the 
superintendent  to  properly  place  blame  and  reward ,  while  the  county 
institutes  for  teacher  training  which  he  was  required  to  hold  gave 
them  the  opportunity  for  further  study  and  professional  improvement. 
There  was  inaugurated,  also,  during  these  years,  the  movement  which 
evolved  a  little  later  into  a  system  of  uniform  and  free  textbooks.  The 
amounts  required  to  be  raised  from  each  district  under  the  law  were 
also  increased,  and  in  1879  was  inaugurated  the  policy  of  releamng 
the  stronger  town  and  city  schools  from  State  control,  and  in  this  way 
giving  them  the  opportunity  of  striking  out  for  themselves  at  a  rate 
as  fast  as  ability  and  iacliaation  could  carry  them« 

It  was  during  these  years  also  that  the  State  began  to  make  con- 
tributions apart  from  and  in  addition  to  the  school  fund  for  the 
support  of  the  pubUc  schools.  These  contributions,  assigned  at  first 
to  the  white  schools  only,  were  by  degrees  broadened  so  as  to  admit 
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the  Negro  schools  as  weU.    These  by  degrees  came  to  take  their 
coordinate  place  as  part  of  a  general  State  system,  and  it  was  even 
said  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  State  superintendent  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  State  the  colored  schools  were  in  better  condition 
and  more  ef&cient  than  those  for  the  whites.     But  with  all  of  these 
steps  forward,  the  old  law  of  1829,  with  its  decentralizing  ideas  and 
individualistic  tendencies,  was  not  repealed.     It  was  merely  modified 
and  given  a  modem  turn.    There  were  still  in  the  State  various  sys- 
tems practically  independent  of  each  other.     The  counties  were  inde- 
pendent of  each  other;  within  the  coimties  were  two  systems,  one 
for  whites,  another  for  blacks,  both  being  without  the  coordinating 
authority  of  a  coimty  superintendent;  the  white  system  in  turn  was 
divided  into  incorporated  and  unincorporated  schools  and  so  were 
the  blacks.    The  county  systems,  white  and  black,  acknowledged 
only  the  conmion  authority  of  the  State  superintendent.    The  city 
of  Wilmington  was  entirely  independent  of  the  State  system.     It 
had  no  lord  or  master  except  its  own  board  and  city  superintendent 
and  the  laws  under  which  they  administered  its  educational  affairs. 
Unforttmately,  moreover,  the  progress  accomplished  under  the 
administration  of  a  State  superintendent  was  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated to  insure  the  permanency  of  Ins  office.    It  was  abandoned  by 
the  act  of  1887  and  the  schools  were  left  under  the  care  of  a  State 
board  which  had  no  agent  to  carry  out  its  will.    In  the  place  of  this 
general  State  agent  there  were  to  be  appointed  county  agents — 
superintendents.    But  while  this  was  a  backward  step  it  was  per- 
haps not  so  great  as  it  might  seem,  for  the  State  superintendent  had 
not  had  any  control  over  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  his  authority 
had  been  in  the  main  hortatory  only.    The  superintendent's  duty  of 
visiting  was  taken  over  by  the  new  county  superintendents,  who  also 
examined  the  teachers,  but  certificates  were  now  issued  by  the  State 
board.    The  county  superintendents  were,  within  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction,  practically  independent,  and  the  school  districts  within 
the  same  limits  entirely  so,  and  while  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
fuse  the  various  local  imits  of  the  pjibhc  schools  into  a  single  coimty 
system,  there  was  now  no  controlling  superior  authority  to  coordinate 
and  weld  them  into  a  single  State  whole.    This  might  have  been 
done  by  a  strong  State  superintendent  with  extensive  powers,  but 
his  office  had  been  abolished  and  its  place  taken  by  a  State  board 
which  had  smaU  power  and  was  composed  of  individuals  who  had 
their  own  private  affairs  to  demand  their  attention.    It  would  s^em 
that  the  good  work  done  toward  unifying  the  system  under  Groves 
and  Williams  was  all  to  be  lost  and  that  the  heyday  of  decentraliza- 
tion was^coming  into  its  own  again.    Nor  was  this  supposition  far 
from  right.    The  coimty  systentis,  the  city,  town,  and  independent 
systems  all  went  at  their  own  gait.    They  gave  Uttle  attention  to  the 
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county  superintendents,  less  to  the  State  board,  and  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  printed  reports  these  State  and  county  authorities  gave 
little  to  thenii  for  while  there  were  biennial  reports  published  between 
1887  and  1892  there  was  apparently  no  other  till  1898,  when  the 
decadent  condition  of  the  schools  forced  the  friends  of  pubhc  educa- 
tion to  exert  themselves  vigorously  in  its  behalf.  The  school  district 
was  still  the  basis  for  educational  administration  and  taxation.  That 
it  was  too  small  was  acknowledged,  but  conservatism  was  still  more 
powerful  than  all  the  agitation  of  school  leaders;  the  incorporated 
districts  were  loth  to  give  up  any  of  the  privileges  which  they  had 
secured,  and  decentrahzation  was  still  doing  its  deadly  work. 

The  agitation  resulted,  however,  in  the  reorganization  of  1898, 
which  gave  the  State  board  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  on  a  basis  essen- 
tially different,  from  what  it  had  had  during  the  preceding  11  years. 
Quickened  and  enlivened  and  with  such  new  lease  of  power,  it  be- 
stirred itself  and  attained  success  in  building  up  the  schools,  but  the 
main  difficultv — the  old  one  of  decentralization — had  not  been 
removed. 

The  State  board  of  1898  was  an  improvement  over  its  predecessors: 
the  new  board  of  county  school  commissioners  with  a  county  super- 
intendent as  their  agent  was  a  step  in  advance.  The  State  board 
set  various  ideals  before  it  toward  which  it  was  working.  These 
included  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  qualification  of  te^achei^. 
and  in  the  next  few  years  the  State  provided  that  certain  candidates 
for  teachers'  positions  should  be  prepared  for  their  work  in  schools 
outside  the  State  at  State  expense;  it  improved  the  quaUty  of  the 
textbooks  used;  it  provided  for  the  revisal,  consohdation,  and  publi- 
cation of  the  whole  body  of  school  law;  it  advanced  the  grading  of 
schools,  and  encouraged  certain  selected  incorporated  institutions  to 
develop  into  high  schools  by  sending  to  them  at  public  expense  the 
more  promising  and  advanced  pupils  in  the  lower  schools.  But 
there  was  a  lack  of  money,  and  the  methods  of  distributing  the  State 
funds  were  antiquated.  The  law  of  1901  undertook  to  correct  this 
situation  by  fixing  on  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  length  of 
school  terms  as  the  proper  basis  of  distribution.  The  State  now 
began  also  to  enter  more  and  more  upon  a  deliberate  plan  to  provide 
better  schoolhouses,  especially  for  the  Negroes,  and  this  was  followed 
a  little  later  by  a  forward  move  in  the  matter  of  the  consolidation  of 
rural  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils.  These  in  turn  preceded 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  compulsory  attendance  (1907),  while 
serious  and  successful  efforts  were  made  to  hasten  the  development 
of  traveUng  and  free  libraries. 

In  the  matter  of  funds  Httle  advancement  had  been  made^  for 
funds  were  still  entirely  in  local  hands;  they  were  raised  and  dis- 
tributed locally;  there  was  no  accounting  to  a  central  authority; 
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and  on  the  financial  side  the  ways  of  thought  were  still  along  lines 
of  decentralization.  In  the  supplemental  agencies,  however,  there 
was  during  the  first  decade  of  this  century  very,  much  advance,  while 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  general  progress  between  1880  and 
1910  may  be  shown  statistically  by  the  following  extracts  from  the 
census: 

Total  number  of  Uhterates  10  years  of  age  and  over: 

1880 19,414,  or  17.5  per  cent. 

189.0 -.18,878,  or  14.3  per  cent. 

1900 17,531,  or  12  per  cent. 

1910 13,240,  or  8.1  per  cent. 

Native  white  illiterates  10  years  of  age  and  over: 

1880 6,630,  or  8.1  per  cent. 

1890 6,068,  or  6.2  percent. 

1900 6,072,  or  5.6  per  cent. 

1910 3,525,  or  2.9  percent. 

Foreign  white  ilhterates  10  years  of  age  and  over: 

1880 1,716,  or  18.5  percent. 

1890 -2,113,  or  16.8  per  cent. 

1900 2,476,  or  18.3  per  cent. 

1910 3,359,  or  19.8  percent. 

Negro  illiterates  10  years  of  age  and  over: 

1880 11,068,  or  57.5  percent. 

1890 10,692,  or  49.5  percent. 

1900 8,983,  or  38.1  per  cent. 

i910--. 6,345,  or  25.6  percent. 

Illiterates  10  to  20  years  of  age,  inclusive: 

1880 5,017,  or  15.6  per  cent. 

*  1890 ^  3,197,  or  8.9  per  cent. 

*  1900 2,171,  or  5.8  per  cent. 

1910 1,223,  or  2.9  percent. 

In  1911,  in  response  to  a  demand  from  the  State  board  itself, 
that  organization  was  abolished  by  law,  and  another,  with  longer 
tenure  c^  office  and  more  centralized  p6wei*s  of  action,  was  constituted 
in  its  place.  This  is  the  board  now  in  existence.  Their  first  duty 
was  to  systematize  and  harmonize  the  work  of  the  schools.  They 
began  by  securing  the  appointment  of  a  new  executive  officer — a 
State  superintendent,  or  as  he  is  called  in  Delaware,  a  State  commis- 
sioner of  education.  They  have  been  seeking  also  to  advance  the 
cause  of  centraUzation  in  the  State,  and  there  has  been  also  noticeable 
improvement  in  the  matter  of  grades  and  curriculum. 

When  the  State  board  was  reorganized  in  1911,  its  work  along 
three  lines  was  marked  out  for  it.  The  first  was  to  make  a  report  on 
the  pubhc  schools,  the  second  had  to  do  with  Delaware  College,  and 

1 10^10  years  iiiclasiye.  >  Estimated. 
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the  third  with  the  question  of  the  higher  education  of  women,  but 
none  of  these  plans  had  to  do  in  particular  with  the  hope  for  a  greater 
centraUzation  of  the  pubUc-school  system.  Their  report  was  pub- 
lished in  1913t  and  rn  it  they  boldly  and  frankly  took  their  stand 
against  the  pet  hobby  of  the  old  system — ^the  independent  school 
district.  They  pointed  out  that  the  unit  in  use  was  too  small  and 
advocated  the  ''representative  district  as  a  more  suitable  unit. 
They  secured  in  1912  a  general  and  uniform  examination  of  teachers. 
The  graded  and  incorporated  schools  were  then  satisfactory,  but  the 
rural  imgraded  schools  were  not  satisfactory,  and  this  was  due 
neither  to  individuals  nor  school  officers,  but  to  the  law,  to  the  pre- 
vailing theories  of  local  self-government  and  taxation  on  rental 
values.  This  was  the  rock  wall  against  which  they  found  them- 
selves, and  wlyle  the  board  won  its  point  in  the  matter  of  Delaware 
College,  in  that  of  the  college  for  women,  and  in  that  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  State  commissioner,  it  then  failed  in  those  pertaining  to 
the  larger  unit  of  organization  and  taxation  for  schools. 

The  State  board  and  the  State  commissioner,  though  defeated  in 
1913,  renewed  their  efforts  in  1915,  but  with  small  success.  Then 
came  the  vigorous  and  aggressive  campaign  of  1916-17,  engineered 
and  organized  by  Commissioner  Wagner  and  promoted  by  all  friends 
of  education.  The  campaign  then  tmdertaken  met  with  more  than 
the  anticipated  success.  The  main  bulwark  of  the  conservative 
element — ^taxation  on  rental  values — ^has  been  repealed,  the  burden 
of  taxation  is  now  more  evenly  distributed,  and  it  seems  evident  that 
a  new  era  of  prosperity  has  dawned  for  the  schools  of  the  State. 
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Table  1. — Sdu>ol  poptdationj  teachers ^  property ^  school  year,  enrollment,  attendance — 

In  white  schools  only. 


Year. 


1875........ 

1877 

W78 , 

1880 

1882. 

1884. 

188(1. 

1887 

1888. 

188». 

WW. 

1891 

1802. 

MM.!.""'.; 

18K 

1806 

1807 

UOBw 

1800. 

1808-1000*. 


School 

popttlft- 

000,8-21. 


Tnchers.i  Schools. 


31,849 
31,849 
81,505 
33,133 
35,080 
38,488 


33,589 
33,588 


527 
518 
513 
536 
545 
546 
635 


005 
606 


370 
404 
507 
512 
515 
544 
562 


428 


489 


Monthly 
salary. 


1829.63 
33.08 

133. 08 
27.84 
80.05 
32.31 
82.40 


Days  in 
school 
year. 


144 
150 
150 
150 
156 
157 
168 


Valae  of 
all  school 
property. 


167 
175 
175 
175 


1484,861 


440,788 
468,274 
608,066 
733,032 


811,749 
811,749 
860,602 


Total 
school 
enroU- 
inont. 


21,587 
23.587 
23,830 
25,063 
23,450 
27,037 
29,421 
*  26, 578 
> 26, 342 


28,667 


Averam 
school 
attend- 
ance. 


Percent 
InaTerage 
attend- 
ance. 


15,556 

17,962 

19,235 

« 16, 360 

s  16,860 


66w8 
64.4 
66.4 
01.8 
62.0 


640 
685 
716 
677 
704 


178 
172 
176 
166 
182 


1,107,160 
1,080,168 
1,008,167 


28.412 
29,860 
81,181 
29,853 
30,367 


579 


430 


368,472 


26,870 


*  Men  only.  

s  Figures  used  are  those  for  Kent  and  Sussex,  same  in  1887  and  1888. 
>  Excludes  Wilmington. 
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Table  2. — School  receipts  and  expenditures^  State  only. 


Delaware  school  fund. 


'  Year. 


'  Dividends 
I      and 

Interest 
1  received. 


1876 

1882 

im 

im I  30^885.00 

im '  30,870.50 

1880 30,638.60 

1881 ;  30,182.60 

1392 30,638.50 

1898 32,282.60 

1894 80  790.60 

1896  < ,.... 

1896» ' 

1887 !'"29,'8i8*86 

1888 29,744.60 

1888 30,118.26 

1980 33,727.00 


i9cn 

1902 
1903 


34,019.75 
34,467.00 
40,767.75 


1904 40,063.60 

1906 ;  54,308.50 

1906 1  40,714.56 

1907 41,375.60 

1908 :  26,649.35 

1909 1  56,201.85 

IWO 41,375.60 

1»U 41,675.60 

1912 41,009.35 

1013 42,061.85 

1914 41,575.60 


Total  «». 
celpts. 


880,904.16 

39,141.72 

1 101,884.21 

U11,615.21 

1 101,566.01 

1126,862.60 

U7V,812.47 

U82,421.54 

s  221,188.86 

> 165, 963. 67 

1196,788. 68 

U78,947.60 

>240,643.20 

M  140,968.48 

'196,725.88 

M 161, 364. 85 

» 177,011.16 

M77,400.22 

»•  180, 757. 75 

M  187, 100. 50 

M  209,018. 41 

M  188, 207. 44 

M 196, 710. 60 

M 180, 130^07 

u  108, 883. 63 

M  189, 220. 63 

M  180,  TOO.  85 

»  188,355.49 

u  188, 733. 09 

»•  180, 355. 07 


Total 

disburw- 

ments. 


880,904.15 

39,141.72 

80,106.03 

96,846.94 

86,008.31 

106,452.15 

146,244.97 

138,146.72 

211^928.42 

n36|262.59 

n8£  771.86 

■187,793.97 

;«223,868.23 

s  96, 286. 06 

1*174,008.57 

138,414.54 

n54,007.50 

170,005.24 

166,364.68 

164,589.25 

Mas,  541. 09 

172,001.12 

174,229.07 

174,048.80 

177,688.60 

173,635.00 

174,490.34 

173,673.65 

178,146.70 

174,315.71 


Balance. 


821,688.28 
14,708u27 
15,460.70 
20,410.45 
33,567.60 
44,274.82 

8,210.44 
29,701.08 
16,017.88 
86,453.80 
17,776.06 
4^708.43 
28,027.31 
22,940.81 
22,913.66 

7,304.98 
18,666.20 
22,511.25 
15,477.83 
16,206.32 
21,480.72 

5,181.18 
16,745.03 
15,585.63 
15,2ia51 
14,681.84 
15,586.90 
15,030.36 


:     Total 

paidfor 
Market    free  text- 
value  of      books. 
fund. 


8448,910  i 

496,740  '85,879.45 

641,720  , 

541,7»    

646,880 
546,890 
544,743 
544,743 
544,743 
544,742 


546,577 


602,930 
635,543 
900,672 
900,673 
915.016 
914,922 
988,007 
938,171 
944,407 
944,407 
944,407 
044,407 
944,407 
944,407 
944,407 
944,407 


17,328.30 

12,606.73 

7,607.14 

8,8».» 


5,910:41 

9,338.50 
10,481. 97 
18,749.80 

8,5101 58 
17,286.67 
13,667.89 

6,536.17 
11,414.80 
11,409.01 
U,  688.98 
11,507.48 
12,217.67 
11,815.48 
11,6861 18 
12,099.36 
1%  754.83 
13,214.21 


>  iDoludes  825,000  dtreetaptMraprtatton  from  State. 

s  Inoludes  loans  to  State  repaid. 

I  iDcludee  temporary  loans  to  State. 

4  From  aaditors  reports,  1805-96;  other  figures  from  treasurer's  reports. 

» Includes  direct  appropciation  of  8120,000  from  State. 

*  Includes  8472p00  part  appropriation  under  constitution  of  1807. 
'  Includes  OlOOjOOO  direct  appropriation  from  State. 

■  Includes  842.708.48  paid  to  gensral  ftmd. 

*  Includes  85,000  loan  to  school  fond. 

M  Includes  direct  appropriation  of  8132,000  ttina  State.  The  total  State  and  county  receipts  tor  edocs- 
tlon  and  the  total  State  and  county  expenditures  for  the  same,  1905-1907.  ware  as  follows:  In  1006,  nodpta, 
9535,801.  ezpenditores,  8510,851;  in  1906,  receipts,  8533,457,  expenditures,  1501,746:  in  1907,  reoeiptr  OOOOm 
expenditures,  8553,349.  Unfortunately  for  the  student,  the  Delaware  system  does  not  demand  detttled 
statements  fk'om  the  local  autbo^tles  and  they  are  seldom  made» 
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p.,  in  Wilmington  Institute  Free  library. 

Reports  summarized  In  Annual  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  EdocatioD  for  1871,  p.  115-118; 
1872,  p.  KW6;  1873,  p.  63-M;  '1874,  p.  66. 

Other  reports  of  this  association  were  published  as  follows  («ee  Basse  in  Delaware  Doeumants,  p.  SS}. 
[2]  1877-78,  Wilmington,  1878,  8  p.;  [3]  1878-79,  Wilmington,  1879,  8  p.;  [4]  1879-80,  Wilmington,  IW, 
8  p.;  [5]  1880-81,  Wilmington,  1881,  8  p.;  [6]  1881-S2,  Wilmington,  1882, 12  p. 

These  have  been  summarized  as  follows: 

[2]  1877-78  in  3rd  A.  R.  Supt.  Free  Sch.,  1877-8,  p.  67-70;  [4]  1879-80  in  6th  A.  R.  Snpt.  fldi.,  1839-80, 
p.  27-31;  [6]  1881-82  in  7th  A.  R.  Supt.  Free  Sch..  1881-82,  p.  38-13;  8.  1883-84  fn  9th  A.  R.  Bnpt.  Free 
Sch.,  1884,  p.  111-117;  10.  1886  in  11th  A.  R.  Supt.  Free  Sch.,  1886,  p.  57-«2;  12.  1888,  in  Bton.  R.  Supt. 
Free  Sch.,  1888,  p.  60-73. 

See  also  Hasse's  Delaware  Documents,  p.  55;  No.  6  is  in  L.  C;  others  in  Bureau  of  Edneatlon. 

Delaware  Educational  Directory.  1914-1915  [Wilmington,  1915].  1915-1916  [Wil- 
mington. 1916]. 

Delaware  School  Journal. 

Published  at  WUmtogton,  Delaware,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Orimshaw,  numbers  being  Issued  for  Novcmbar 
and  December,  1864;  January  and  February,  1855,  being  volume  I,  Nos.  1, 2,  3,  4. 
Apparently  no  other  numbers  Issued.    U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education  has  Nos.  1  and  3. 

Delaware  State  Normal  University. 

Reports  and  catalogues  (both  in  one),  5  numbers,  1866-71. 
A  private  institution. 
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Free  Schools.    Reports  of  State  Superintendent  and  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  following  have  been  seen  and  are  supposed  to  be  all  that  have  been  published: 

1.  Report*  of  State  Superintendent: 

1st  Annual,  year  ending  April  1, 1876;  3d  Annual,  year  ending  April  1, 1878;  5th  Annual,  year  end- 
ing December  1, 1880;  7th  Annual,  year  ending  December  1, 1882;  0th  Annual,  year  ending  December 
1,  1884,  also  in  H.  J.,  1885,  p.  67-132:  11th  Annual,  year  ending  December  31,  1886,  also  in  H.  J.,  1887, 
p.  830-010. 

The  3d,  4fch,  6th,  8th.  and  10th  reports  seem  not  to  have  been  printed. 

2.  Report*  of  State  Board  of  EductUion: 

Biennial  report,  period  ending  December  31,  1888  (also  In  H.  J.,  1880,  Appendix,  347-57);  biennial 
report,  period  ending  December  1, 1800  (also  in  H.  J.,  1801,  Appendix  G,  117-218);  biennial  report,  period 
ending  December  31. 1802;  report  for  1808;  biennial  report  for  1800-1000  (statiscical);  biennial  re|>ort  for 
1901-3;  biennial  report  for  1003-4;  statistical  report  for  1010;  report,  1013. 

All  the  above  reports  are  in  the  library  of  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education  or  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

General  Assembly.    Senate  and  House  Journals,  1796-1861  and  later. 

Those  tn  the  Library  of  Congress  have  been  seen  and  examined.  This  set  is  f^ly  complete,  but  not 
Mitirely  so. 

Hall,  Willard.    Address  [on  the  new  school  law  of  1829].    Extracts  in  Annual  Report 

of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1871,  p.  109-11. 
Issued  for  circulation  among  the  people  of  the  State  soon  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1820. 

Letter  to  Henry  Barnard,  June,  1843,  reviewing  the  fortunes  of  the  Delaware 

public  schools  down  to  that  date.    2  p. 
KS.  In  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education. 

Reports  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  condition  of  the  free  schools  of  New 


Castle  County.     H.  J.,  1849,  p.  214-229;  same  report  in  S.  J.,  1849,  p.  120-134. 
Judge  Hall  was  the  most  prolific  of  the  writers  on  public  schools  during  the  antebellum  period. 
Host  of  his  work  appears  in  the  proceedings  of  the  New  Castle  County  School  Ccnventions. 

Hasse,  Adelaide  R.    Index  of  economic  material  in  documents  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States.    iJelaware,  1789-1904. 
llie  term  "economic"  is  interpreted  very  broadly;  p.  4&-67  list  the  educational  material. 

Laws,  Codes  and  Revisals,  1797-date. 
Laws,  Session,  1792-date. 

New  Oastle  County.    Proceedings  of  School  Convention  of  1836,  1837,  1838,  1839, 

1840,  1843,  1844,  1S45,  1846,  1847,  1848»  1849,  1851,  1852,  1853,  1854. 
In  Bureau  of  Education  library. 

Newlin,  E.  J.  An  address  on  the  subject  of  normal  schools,  delivered  before  the  Legis- 
lature of  Delaware,  FebruaiQr  17,  1857.  Dover,  Del.,  Delaware  State  Reporter, 
1857.    18  p.    8**. 

School  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  1841.    Wilmington,  Del.,  1841. 
A  republication,  not  a  codification. 

Same,  1868.    Dover,  1868. 

A  carefully  revised  and  digested  code  of  the  school  laws  as  they  then  were,  prepared  and  published  by 
order  of  the  Levy  Court  of  Kent  County.  Contains  also  in  abridged  form  Judge  Hall's  Address  and 
Report  of  1841. 

School  law  of  Delaware,  with  an  act  relating  to  physiology  and  hygiene  in 


public  schools,  passed  in  1887.    Dover,  1887.    8  p.    8**. 
Same,  1898.    Dover,  1899. 


Revised  school  laws  as  enacted  May  12, 1898,  being  ch.  67  of  vol.  21,  pt.  1,  Laws 
of  Delaware. 


Same,  1899, 1901,  1903.    Dover,  1903, 


Amendments  only  to  Code  of  1898. 
Same,  1898-1907.    Dover,  1908. 


Code  of  1898,  with  additional  laws  through  1907. 
Same,  1898-1909.    Smyrna,  Del.,  1909. 


Code  of  1898,  with  additional  laws  through  1909. 
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SpAid,    A.   R.    Report  on   School   buildings     ...     of     ...    New  Castle 
County.    Wilmington  [1912]. 

Troost,  Gerard,  translator.    Extracts  from  the  Voyages  of  David  Pieterszen  de  Vriea. 
In  New  York  Historical  Society  Collections,  1841,  2  ser.,  vol.  1. 

United  States.    Census  Reports,  1840-1910. 

Wagner,  Charles  A.,  Ph.  D.    Public-school  attendance  of  Delaware  children  in  the 
year  of  1912-13:  A  study  and  an  appeal.    Wilmington,  1914. 

Some  damaging  effects  of  poor  school  attendance  on  Delaware  children:  Con- 
clusion of  the  study  of  attendance,  year  1912-13.    Dover  [ca.  1915]. 

Discussion  of  the  State  Board  of  Education'd  proposals  of  school  legislation. 

[1916.] 
Delaware  school  tax  system:  An  inquiry  and  its  answer.    Wilmington,  1917, 


Wilmington.    Reports  concerning  the  public  schools,  1872-1911. 

2.  SECONDARY  SOURCES. 

Bates,  Daniel  M.  Memorial  address  on  the  life  and  character  of  Willard  Hall.  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  1879.    60  p.  port.  8°. 

• 

Conrad,  Henry  C.    History  of  Delaware.    Wilmington,  Del.,  1908.    3  v. 
Has  chapter  on  education  in  Delaware. 

Delaware  Historical  Society.  Celebration  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
De  Vries  Colony  at  Lewes,  Del.,  September  22,  1909.  Addresses  of  Rt.  Rev. 
F.  J.  Kinsman  and  Hon.  George  Gray.  Publications  of  the  Delaware  Historical 
Society,  No.  54,  1909. 

Groves,  James  H.  History  of  free  schools  in  Delaware.  In  Report  of  State  Superin- 
tendent for  1879-80,  p.  43-54. 

Jameson,  J.  Franklin.  William  Usselinx,  founder  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  We»t 
India  Companies.  Jn  American  Historical  Association,  Papers.  1887.  Vol.  II, 
p.  149-382. 

McCarter,  James  M.,  ancf  Jackson,  Benjamin  F.,  editors.  Historical  and  biographical 
encyclopaedia  of  Delaware.    Wilmington,  Del.,  1882.        , 

Contains  article  on  Iree  school,  by  J.  H.  Qroves;  history  of  oducation  of  the  colored  population,  by 
H.  C.  Conrad,    p.  75-87. 

Powell,  Lyman  Pieraon.    The  history  of  education  in  Delaware.    Washington,  1893. 
A  well-prepared,  wclIarrans;od,  and  luminous  presentation  of  the  general  subject  of  edoc&tian  in 
the  State,  by  the  present  president  of  Hobart  College.    Gives  a  chapter  (p.  13^171 )  on  the  free-school 
system,  and  aflBxes  an  extensive  bibliography. 

Bcharf,  John  Thomas.    History  of  Delaware,  1609-1888.    Philadelphia,  1888.     2  v. 
Has  chapters  on  public  oducation. 

Wickersham,  James  P.    History  of  education  in  Pennsylvania.    Lancaster,  Pa.,  18S6. 
A  valuable  and  illuminating  volume  for  the  early  history  of  Delaware. 
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Academies,  statistics  (1840-1860),  72. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Sussex  County,  incorporated,  70. 

Attendance,  statistics,  154. 

Average^  school  attendance,  statistics,  169,  171-175. 

Baasett,  E.  D.,  on  Negro  education,  99. 

Bates,  D.  M.,  on  career  of  Willard  Hall,  36-37. 

Bennett,  Gov.  C.  P.,  message  to  assembly  on  education,  45. 

Bibliography,  176-178. 

Board  of  education.    See  State  board  of  education. 

Brandywine  Academy,  New  Castle  County,  incorporated,  22. 

Brandy  wine  Manufacturers'  Sunday  School,  27-28. 

Btirton,  Gov.  William,  on  public  schools,  66. 

Causey.  Gov.  P.  F!,  on  public  schools.  65-66. 

Centralization  of  education,  advocates  in  Delaware,  51-52;  growth  in  demand  for, 

44-45;  opinion  of  Judge  Hall,  57. 
Clawson.  J.  E.,  on  school  taxation,  78. 

Colleges,  sUtistics  (1840-1860),  72;  affiliated  with  Delaware  Collie,  146-147. 
Collins,  Gov.  John,  message  to  assembly  on  education,  29-90. 
Colonial  growth  and  development,  7-18. 
Comegys,  Gov.,  message  to  assembly  on  education,  50-51. 
Commercial  education,  136. 

Commissioner  of  education.    See  State  superintendent. 
Compulsory  attendance  law,  132. 
Conventions,  educational,  New  Castle  County,  44-66. 
Corbit  Library,  incorporation  into  school  system,  70. 

County  superintendent  of  schools,  powers  and  duties,  112,  125;  report  on,  119. 
Delaware  Association.    See  Negroes,  education. 
Delaware  College,  affiliated  college  for  women,  146-147;  education  of  teachers,  7(^71; 

foundation,  17. 
Delaware  Cooperative  Educational  Association,  work,  155. 
Delaware  School  Journal,  establishment,  67-68. 

Delaware  State  Normal  University  (1866-1871),  establishment  and  work,  79-81. 
Delaware  State  Teachers'  Association,  organized,  91. 
De  Vries.  D.  P.,  early  Voyage,  7. 

Dover,  early  education,  21;  incorporation,  22;  reorganized.  76. 
Education  imder  Dutch  and  Swedish  r^mes.  11-14. 
Educational  conventions.    See  Conventions,  educational. 
Educational  individualism.  162. 

English  settlers  before  the  Revolution,  education,  14-18. 
Enrollment,  statistics,  169. 
Expenditures,  by  counties,  statistics,  171-175. 
F^tIs,  Benjamin,  on  intermingling  of  Swedes  and  Dutch,  10. 
Free  school  law  (1829),  later  amendments,  38-44;  (1875),  accomplishments,  85-92. 
Georgetown  School,  Sussex  County,  incorporated,  22. 
Grading  of  schools,  legislation,  128-129. 
Groves,  J.  H.,  administration  of,  86-91;  on  act  of  1861, 74;  report  on  schools,  87, 8d-^l. 
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Hall,  Gov.  David,  and  first  official  recognition  of  public  education,  21. 

E[all,  Willard,  and  educational  individualism,  162;  educational  influences,  36-38;  on 
condition  of  education  in  Delaware,  21;  report  on  educational  legislation^  38-41, 
47-48;  formal  report  on  public  schools,  52-54;  report  on  schools  of  New  Gastle 
County,  58-60;  report  on  Wilmington  schools,  94-96. 

Haslet,  Gov.  Joseph,  message  to  assembly  on  public  education,  22-23. 

High  schools,  admission  of  pupils,  135-136. 

Illiteracy,  statistics,  48,  72, 167. 

Income,  colored  schools,  104;  statistics  for  the  years  1840-1860,  72. 

Incorporated  town  and  city  schools,  development  and  statistics,  92-98. 

Kinsman,  F.  J.,  on  early  Dutch  settlement,  7;  on  social  life  of  the  Dutch,  14. 

Lancasterian  school,  28. 

Legislation,  school,  23-24,  38-44,  74-79,  85-92, 109-113,  124-137, 158-169;  recommen- 
dations, 147-149, 156-157.    See  also  School  fund. 

Libraries,  appropriations,  133;  statistics  (1840-1860),  72. 

Lotteries  to  aid  education,  22. 

Milton  Academy,  reorganized,  76. 

Minuit,  Peter,  and  early  settlement,  8-9. 

Mitchell,  Gov.  Nathaniel,  message  to  assembly  on  public  education,  22. 

Negroes,  education,  9&-106, 111-112, 151. 

New  Castle  Library  Co.  (Inc.),  22. 

Newspapers,  statistics  (1840-1860),  72. 

Normal  schools,  79-81;  Negro  teachers,  100;  report  against  establidiment,  47-48. 

Normal  training,  legislation,  131-132. 

Original  settlements,  the  Swedes,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English,  7-10. 

Polk,  Goif.  Charles,  message  to  assembly  on  education,  38. 

Ponder,  Gov.  James,  on  public  schools,  84. 

Population,  growth,  9-10.  ^ 

Population,  school,  169. 

Powell,  L.  P.,  on  freedom  of  religion  in  Swedish  settlements,  1(V-11;  on  religious 
education  in  Delaware,  16;  on  the  educational  system  among  the  Swedes,  13. 

Private  schools,  statistics,  83.    See  also  Academies. 

Public  schools,  ante  bellum  period,  160;  b^nnings,  36-72;  development,  66-72, 
113-121;  statistics,  72, 169-175. 

Quakers,  early  schools,  15-16. 

Keceipts  and  expenditures  (State  only),  statistics,  170. 

Religion  in  Swedish  settlements,  10-11. 

Religious  education,  early  efforts,  16. 

Reports,  status,  120. 

Revenue,  law  of  1875,  85-86. 

Ross,  George,  on  education  in  Delaware,  16. 

Ross,  Gov.  W.  H.,  analylsis  of  school  situation,  60-61. 

Rural  schools,  need  for  more  money,  144. 

Salisbury,  Gov.  Gove,  message  to  assembly  on  education,  82. 

Sanitation,  schoolhouses,  145. 

School  districts,  recommended,  115-116. 

School  fund,  apportionment.  111;  distribution  in  1900, 130;  first  direct  appropriation 
from  State  treasury,  90-91;  period  of  1796-1829,  19-23;  statistics,  34-^,  114, 121, 
170.    See  also  Conventions,  edacational. 

School  grounds,  statistics  (1891-1898),  121. 

•Schoolhouses,  improvement,  152;  statistics,  121. 

School  laws.    Su  Legislation. 

Schoolmasters,  first  Swedish,  12. 
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School  population  (189l>92),  120. 

School  term,  153. 

School  unit,  aiguments  in  favor  of,  142-143. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  work,  16. 

State  hoard  of  education,  166;  administration,  108-121;  legislation,  134-135;  powers 

and  duties,  85,  124-125,  127-128;  report  (1913),  tS8-159. 
State  education,  19-35. 
State  lihrary  commission,  established,  133. 

State  school  system,  108-121;  administrations  of  Groves  and  Williams,  84-107;  reor- 
ganization and  development,  122-137. 
State  superintendent  of  education,  assistant,  appointed,  87-88;  first,  86;  legislation 

r^arding,  85;  office  reestablished,  149-152;  powers  and  duties,  108. 
Stout,  Gov,  Jacob,  message  to  assembly  on  education,  29. 
Sunday  echoed,  amount  paid  for,  171-175;  legislation,  27-28. 
Supervision,  reforms  proposed,  141. 

Swedes^  education  among,  10-13.    See  also  Original  settlements. 
Tuatioin,  school,  32-33,  60-64,  90,  102-103,  135,  148-149,  157-158,  161,- 163,  171-175; 

collection,  50;  first  State  (1861-1875),  73-83;  system  of  assessing  and  collecting,  143- 

144. 
Teachera^  early  Swedish,  12-13;  education,  70-71;  examination,  139;  opinion  of  Judge 

Hall  regarding,  47-48;  qualifications  and  examinations,  126;  supply,  53;  training,  145; 
Teadiers'  certificates,  85;  requirements  raised.  111. 
Teachers'  institutes,  how  financed,  88;  Negroes,  112;  proposed,  64. 
Teadiers'  salaries,  49-50,  144-145,  169-175. 
Temple,  Gov.  William,  on  public  schools,  56. 

Textbooks,  free,  118-119;  list  recommended,  64;  selection,  88;  uniform,  54. 
Thomas,  Gov.  Charles,  message  to  assembly  on  education,  30-31. 
Tmveling  libraries,  129. 
Tunnell,  Gov.,  on  public  schools,  129. 
Union  School,  New  Castle  Hundred,  incorporated,  22. 
Unit,  school.    See  School  unit. 
UseDinx,  Willem,  and  Swedish  trading  company,  8. 
Wagner,  C.  A.,  appointed  commissioner  of  education,  149-150;  on  condition  of  schools, 

154-158. 
Wickeraham,  J.  P.,  on  education  among  Dutch  and  Swedes,  11-12;  on  education  in 

Pennsylvania,  15;  on  social  Ufe  of  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  settlers,  14. 
Williams,  T.  N.,  administration  of,  91-98;  report  on  public  schools,  91. 
Wilmington,  development  and  growth  of  public  schools,  94-98;  early  education, 

16-18;  organization  of  public  schools,  69-70. 
Women,  college  for,  affiliated  with  Delaware  College,  146-147. 
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Dbpabtment  of  the  IntebioB; 

BusEAU  OF  Education, 
•  WasMngUm,  Juh/  17,  1917. 
Sib:  I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bxiUetia  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  University  of 
Nevada,  made  under  my  direction  luid  at  the  request  of  the  governor 
of  the  State  of  Nevada  by  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher 
education  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  Edwin  B.  Stevens, 
executive  secretary  of  the  University  of  Washington.  Although  this 
report  is  primarily  of  interest  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
it  make&  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  university  administration 
which  will  have  much  interest  for  persons  concerned  with  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  similar  institutions  elsewhere  and  for  all 
students  of  higher  education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Cimymissioner. 
The  Seobbtabt  of  the  Intebiob. 


INTRODUCTION. 


On  July  8,  1916,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  was  requested  by 
the  governor  of  Nevada  to  imdertake  the  direction  of  a  survey  of  the 
University  of  Nevada  and  to  report  the  findings  to  the  educational 
survey  commission  created  by  the  1915  legislature  of  the  State.  The 
commissioner  acceded  to  the  request  and  appointed  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education  in  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Stevens^  executive  secretary  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  as  a  committee  to  make  the  survey. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September,  1916,  the  committee 
prepared  elaborate  inquiries,  which  were  sent  to  the  registrar  and 
the  financial  officers  of  the  institution.  Members  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  also  collected  for  the  conmiittee's  use  statistical  material 
bearing  on  the  population  and  industries  of  the  State,  on  the  devel- 
opment of  its  system  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  and  on  gen- 
eral educational  conditions  in  the  far  West. 

The  committee  spent  the  period  from  September  18  to  October  1 
at  the  imiversity,  in  the  personal  examination  of  its  organization, 
resources,  standards,  and  pohcies.  It  held  conferences  with  the  pres- 
ident, deans,  financial  and  recording  officers,  heads  of  departments, 
and  the  leaders  of  student  organizations.  It  inspected  the  buildings 
and  equipment  and  reviewed  the  records  of  financial  and  educational 
operations.  It  also  held  conferences  with  various  citizens  of  the 
State  not  connected  with  the  imiversity.  On  September  26  it  met 
with  the  educational  survey  commission  and  submitted  to  the  mem- 
bers an  outline  of  the  proposed  scope  of  its  report.  This  outline  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  commission  and  has  been  followed,  with  a 
few  minor  changes  of  order,  in  the  preparation  of  this  document.  On 
September  29  the  committee  met  with  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
university.  It  discussed  with  the  board  the  general  pohcies  of  the 
institution  and  asked  certain  specific  questions  (printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix, p.  137),  to  all  of  which  it  received  full  and  frank  replies. 

The  committee  formulated  its  conclusions  and  recommendations 

in  conference  on  the  30th  of  September  and  the  1st  and  2d  of  October. 

The  following  three  months  were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the 

report,  the  first  draft  of  which  was  approved  by  the  Commissioner 

of  Education  and  dispatched  to  the  governor  of  Nevada,  January  4, 

1917. 
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The  chairman  of  the  committee  met  with  the  board  of  regents  on 
February  7,  8,  and  9,  and  discussed  with  members  of  the  board  the 
contents  of  the  report.  A  few  minor  changes  in  the  phrasing  of  por- 
tions of  it  were  made  in  response  to  the  board's  suggestions.  On 
Febrtiary  11;  12,  and  13  the  chairman  met  with  the  former  president, 
the  deans  and  instructors,  and  various  members  of  the  faculty.  As 
the  result  of  these  conferences,  certain  educational  statistics  were 
modified,  a  few  phrases  thought  to  be  susceptible  of  misconstruction 
were  changed,  and  one  recommendation,  based  on  what  was  shown 
to  be  an  incorrect  estimate  of  the  enroUment,  was  eliminated.  On 
February  14  the  chairman  presented  the  revised  version  of  the  report, 
to  the  governor,  at  Carson  City,  and  summarized  for  the  benefit  of 
certain  legislative  committees  which  dealt  with  university  appropri- 
ations the  principal  recommendations  of  the  report.  On  February 
17  an  abstract  of  the  document  was  sent  to  the  governor  and  to  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Nevada  press. 

The  committee  takes  this  opportunity  to  record  its  grateful  recog- 
nition of  the  patience  and  coiutesy  with  which  all  of  its  requests  for 
information  have  been  met  by  the  officers  and  faculty  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  burden  which  its  inquiries  imposed  on  the  registrar  and 
the  comptroller  was  especially  heavy.  Its  appreciation  of  the  prompt 
and  cheerful  services  which  these  officers  have  rendered  is  keen. 


REPORT  OF  A   SURVEY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  NEVADA. 


Chapter  I. 

THE    UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA  AND  PUBLIC  SENTI- 
MENT. 

The  University  of  Nevada,  like  every  other  State  university,  is 
the  creature  of  the  State.  The  major  part  of  its  support  is  derived 
from  State  contributions.  ^  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  furnish  certain 
kinds  of  higher  technical  and  liberal  training  to  citizens  of  the  State. 
It  was  established  by  the  people's  representatives  voluntarily,  and 
it  has  been  maintained  (on  the  whole  with  surprising  liberality)  in 
accordance  with  the  popular  will.  The  people's  rights  in  it  are 
therefore  undisputed. 

Their  keen  present  interest  in  its  management  and  standing  might 
also  be  taken  for  granted,  both  in  view  of  the  large  annual  investment 
of  public  money  which  it  absorbs  and  because  of  the  considerable 
percentage  of  the  youth  of  the  State  who  frequent  it.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  take  the  existence  of  this  interest  on  faith. 
No  visitor  can  remain  long  in  Nevada  without  being  almost  forcibly 
assured  that  its  university  occupies  an  exceedingly  prominent  place 
in  the  thoughts  of  most  inteUigent  citizens  and  in  the  general  economy 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Indeed,  there  is  perhaps  Yio  other  State  in 
which  the  State  university  for  the  time  being  bulks  so  large  in  the 
lives  of  the  residents  of  the  principal  urban  communities. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  unusual  preoccupation  of  the  State  with 
the  affairs  and  plans  of  the  university  is  not  in  this  case  indicative  of 
public  confidence  or  satisfaction.  Public  interest  in  the  University 
of  Nevada  appears  to  be  largely  compounded  of  partisanship,  sus- 
picion, and,  on  the  part  of  many  parents,  concern  at  what  are  believed 
to  be  the  present  pohcies  of  the  institution.^  Representatives  of 
various  groups  of  citizens  have  presented  to  the  members  of  the  sur- 
vey committee  complaints  and  criticisms  which  in  their  totahty  con- 
stitute a  formidable  bill  of  particulars  confirming  this  interpretation  of 
the  public  attitude.  It  could  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  rehearse 
these  charges  in  detail.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  trivial  and 
unworthy  of  credence,  unimportant  if  true,  except  that  they  register 

1  This  statement  refers  specJfloelly  to  the  period  during  whloh  the  stady  was  made  (September,  1916). 
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an  atmospheric  pressure  in  which  no  public  institution  can  perma- 
nently thrive.  But  out  of  the  many  unsubstantiated  and  irrelevant 
criticisms  which  were  laid  before  the  committee  there  emerge  certain 
allegations  too  serious  to  be  ignored.  They  must  be  faced  unflinch- 
ingly by  the  university  itself,  if  it  is  to  preserve  the  good  will  of  its 
constituency.  They  must  be  recorded  in  any  report  which  aims  to 
present  a  just  estimate  of  the  university's  status  and  administrative 
practices.  Their  existence  must  to  some  extent  influence  the  recom- 
mendations in  which  such  a  report  culminates. 

The  gravest  allegation  made  against  the  university  by  citizens  of 
the  State  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  responsible  persons  to  find  out 
anything  about  its  management.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  not 
only  is  there  no  adequate  insititutional  publicity,  but  that  university 
officers  deliberately  try  to  prevent  the  public  irom  learning  signific^mt 
facts.  This  applies  to  the  major  educational  policies  of  the  institu- 
tion, as,  for  instance,  the  plans  for  the  development  of  its  various 
colleges.  It  applies  especially  to  the  financial  operations  of  the 
university.  The  biennial  reports  of  the  board  of  regents  contain, 
to  be  sure,  full  statements  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  uni- 
versity funds  by  the  comptroller.  But  these  reports  are  only  biennial. 
The  last  one  is  nearly  two  years  old.  Inquiries  made  in  the  interval 
have  been  met  with  reticence  or  are  believed  to  have  been  evaded. 
The  quite  natural  conclusion  of  the  inquirers  has  been  that  there  is 
something  to  conceal.^  The  speculations  as  ifi  what  this  might  be 
run  apparently  all  the  way  from  general  administrative  extrava- 
gance to  actual  misuse  of  the  university  fimds.  Every  change  of 
university  organization  that  has  been  made  is  suspected  of  being 
unduly  costly,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  officers  desire  to  suppress 
the  truth  in  regard  to  expense  as  long  as  possible.  It  would  be 
hard  to  overestimate  the  corrosive  effect  of  such  suspicions  as  these 
upon  public  confidence,  or  the  seriousness  of  the  handicap  which 
they  lay  upon  the  development  of  the  university. 

Coupled  with  the  widespread  feeling  of  imeasiness  in  regard  to  the 
financial  management  of  the  university  is  the  not  uncommon  belief 
that  the  tenure  of  members  of  the  faculty  is  precarious.  Certaia 
persons  think  that  professors  are  likely  to  be  dismissed  suddenly^ 
arbitrarily,  and  on  grounds  that  are  actually  sinister,  whereas  the 
reasons  publicly  assigned  for  such  diflmisBals  may  be  irrelevant  to 
the  true  causes.  Time  and  again  the  committee  was  seriously 
assured  that  if  the  forthcoming  election  placed  certain  candidates  on 
the  board  of  regeuto,  then  certain  professors  long  in  the  service  of 
the  university  and  highly  regarded  by  the  community  would  be 

1  It  should  be  noted  that  legally  the  board  Is  under  no  obligation  to  report  oftener  than  onoe  tn  t«o 
years. 
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dismissed.  The  unanimity  with  which  this  opinion  appeared  to  be 
held  by  the  persons  who  interviewed  the  conmiittee  is  very  significant. 

'Uncertainty  as  to  the  basis  for  dismissal  from  office  is  absolutely 
disastrous  to  sound  university  work.  If  the  public  believes  that 
professors  can  be  dropped  on  slight  charges,  without  a  hearing  and 
without  recourse,  then  members  of  the  faculty  themselves  will  soon 
share  the  belief.  The  timid  ones  will  fall  into  toadyism  or  become 
the  victims  of  nervous  irritation;  the  bold  and  independent  spirits 
will  go  on  their  way,  to  be  sure,  but  will  shortly  seek  other  positions. 
Eif ts  and  cliques  will  appear  in  the  instructing  body  itself.  The 
morale  of  the  university,  that  *  equanimity  of  spirit,  that  friendly 
cooperation  necessary  for  effective  teaching  and  productive  scholar- 
ship, will  be  broken.  Evidence  is  not  wanting  that  part  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Nevada  is  already  persuaded  that  dis- 
ciplinary action  will  shortly  be  taken  against  some  of  its  members. 

The  rules  of  the  board  of  regents  relating  to  tenure  of  office  are 
presented  on  page  29.  If  these  rules  are  observed  by  the  board 
itself,  the  suspicion  just  alluded  to  is  unfounded.  They  place  the 
tenure  of  faculty  members  on  a  sound  basis.  It  is  of  course  impor- 
tant that  the  rules  should  be  held  to  and  that  they  should  be  made 
public. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  student  body  and  alumni  of  an 
institution  which  is  at  odds  with  an  influential  portion  of  its  con- 
stituency, and  in  which  a  certain  number  of  professors  feel  their 
tenure  insecure  for  causes  not  involving  professional  competency, 
would  exhibit  a  lack  of  solidarity  and  of  institutional  loyalty.  The 
committee's  opportunities  to  investigate  student  sentiment  were 
limited.  It  did  not,  in  fact,  regard  this  as  one  of  its  principal  tasks. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  informed  by  citizens,  by  faculty  members,  and 
by  representatives  of  the  students  themselves  that  the  spirit  of  the 
student  body,  while  giving  evidence  of  improvement  during  the 
present  academic  year,  was  on  the  whole  not  strong;  that  indiffer- 
ence, imrest,  and  a  vague  distrust  of  the  authorities  prevailed. 
Officers  of  the  university  also  stated  to  the  committee  that  the 
institution  has  seldom  received  the  strong  support  of  a  well-organized 
alumni  body.  An  almnni  organization  exists,  but  apparently  it 
has  not  been  successful  in  enlisting  the  active  interest  of  the 
majority  of  graduates.  University  spirit,  in  short,  as  the  term  is 
usually  imderstood,  is  but  slightly  developed  in  Nevada.  Certain 
devoted  and  able  students  are  working  loyally  and  with  some  effect 
to  bring  about  a  more  unified  student  sentiment.  A  few  alumni 
have  stood  by  the  institution  in  its  time  of  stress  and  have  preserved 
an  undiminished  interest  in  its  affairs;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no 
ready  and  enthusiastic  response  to  the  requests  and  plans  of  the 
official  leaders  of  the  university. 
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Another  allegation  frequently  made  to  the  committee  concerned 
the  present  attitude  of  the  institutional  authorities  toward  standards 
of  scholarship.  The  belief  was  expressed  that  these  had  been  slight- 
ly, but  sensibly,  lowered  within  the  past  two  or  three  years;  that 
while  on  paper  the  university  seemed  to  be  demanding  as  much  or 
more  than  previously,  nevertheless,  there  was  lax  enforcement  of 
printed  standards  in  the  interest  of  increased  enrollment.  Later  in 
the  report  the  committee  discusses  this  question,  which  vitally 
concerns  the  integrity  of  the  institution,  in  some  detail  and  shows 
that  the  allegation  is  unfounded.  ^  Here  it  suffices  to  emphasize 
the  insidious  effect  of  such  a  belief.  In  respect  to  standards  of 
scholarship,  a  State  imiversity  must  be  free  from  suspicion. 
'  If  there  must  be  no  doubts  of  its  virtue  in  the  matter  of  academic 
standards,  it  is  equally  imperative  that  the  attitude  of  the  institution 
toward  questions  of  public  morals  shall  be  firm  and  imequivocal.  A 
university  ought  not  to  enter  partisan  conflicts  which  are  to  be 
decided  by  political  action.  PoUtics  are  not  its  sphere.  But  the 
university  can  not  be  indifferent  to  the  moral  conditions  of  the 
community  which  it  serves.  It  must  be  against  dnmkenness, 
•against  gambling,  against  prostitution,  and  there  should  exist  no 
scintilla  of  doubt  anywhere  that  it  is  against  these  and  all  kindred 
evils.  No  legislative  appropriation  even  if  it  would  be  jeopardized 
by  a  pt)sitive  stand  on  these  matters,  which  is  extremely  unlikely, 
is  worth  the  price  of  the  silence  that  seems  to  give  consent.  There 
are  no  business  interests  whose  support  is  powerful  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  failure  to  follow  the  path  of  obligation. 

The  truth  of  these  statements  is,  in  the  committee's  judgment, 
strikingly  confirmed  by  the  present  dilemma  of  the  University  of 
Nevada.  Leading  representatives  of  the  university  have  of  late 
refused  to  concern  themselves  openly  with  the  moral  conditions  of 
the  city  and  the  State.'  Of  this  fact  there  is  no  doubt.  It  has  been 
several  times  stated  both  publicly  and  to  the  committee  by  the 
officials  themselves. 

The  committee  admits  that  the  issues  involved  in  the  position 
taken  by  the  university  officers  are  not  clean-cut.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
possible  to  define  cat^orically  what  the  action  of  such  officers  on 
any  particular  question  relating  to  public  morals  should  be.  The 
committee  assumes,  however,  that  certain  propositions  will  meet 
with  general  assent. 

First,  as  has  already  been  noted,  there  must  be  no  doubt  that  the 
university  as  an  institution  stands  for  the  highest  individual  and 

1  See  p.  68  et  f«q. 

s  It  shonld  in  Jnitioe  be  noted,  however,  that  the  authorities  have  nnostentatloiulj  taken  steps  to  secme 
the  oooperatton  of  oity  officials  in  keeping  the  students  of  the  uniyenity  away  from  unwholesome  nsorta 
The  committee  received  testimony  on  this  point  fkom  the  mayor,  the  chief  of  police,  and  others. 
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social  morality.  It  can  not  express  its  attitude  politically,  but  its 
position  should  be  clear  and  open.  Second,  the  position  of  an  insti- 
tion  can  be  publicly  made  known  only  by  its  officers.  Without 
their  voice  it  is  dumb.  Third,  there  is  a  negative  aspect  of  the  first 
proposition.  The  authorities  of  an  institution  may  on  no  pretense 
permit  the  institution  to  profit  by  an  act  or  a  condition  detrimental 
to  the  public  welfare.  Fourth,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  in- 
stitutional official  is  a  citizen  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
regents  or  of  a  faculty.  As  a  citizen,  he  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion 
on  matters  affecting  the  public  interest.  His  position  on  board  or 
faculty  should  not  operate  to  gag  him  or  to  suppress  his  individuality  . 

These  propositions  appear  to  contain  an  irreconcilable  contradic- 
tion. If  the  attitude  of  an  institution  can  only  be  expressed  through 
the  men  and  women  who  make  up  its  controlling  bodies,  and  if  such 
officers  should  in  their  capacity  as  citizens  be  perfectly  free  to  give 
utterance  to  their  own  individual  opinions,  is  not  the  position  of  the 
institution  on  questions  of  great  public  moment  necessarily  identical 
with  that  of  those  of  its  officers  who  are,  through  their  respective 
offices,  its  spokesmen?  In  a  certain  sense  this  is  true.  Probably  it 
is^also  desirable  in  a  majority  of  cases.  '  Aside  from  matters  of  parti- 
san politics,  in  which  the  university  should  not  take  sides,  en- 
lightened opinion  is  generally  unanimous  on  such  questions  as  are 
here  imder  discussion.  In  the  rare  cases  where  an  official  spokesman 
of  Jan  institution  holds  a  contrary  view  to  that  held  by  the  majority  of 
the  institutional  community,  two  alternative  courses  of  action  seem, 
in  the  committee's  judgment,  to  be  open  to  him;  he  may  declare  what 
is  the  official  position  of  the  institution  and  at  the  same  time  state  that 
his  own  views  are  divergent;  or  if  he  can  no  longer  truly  represent 
his  community,  he  may  resign.  However,  the  committee  believes 
that  no  rule  can  be  proposed  which  would  act  as  an  infallible  guide 
in  such  imusual  circumstances.  These  are  not  cases  for  rulfes  but  for 
the  tact  and  judgment  that  are  the  essential  attributes  of  a  real 
leader. 

The  committee  has  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  the  principles  in- 
volved because  it  has  felt  that  a  certain  lack  of  precision  existed  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  university  officers. 
At  the  University  of  Nevada  there  is  apparently  no  dualism  of  view 
with  regard  to  the  issues  under  discussion.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the 
officers  do  not  represent  the  academic  community  or  that  they  do  not 
individually  desire  the  improvement  of  public  morals .  It  is  rather  their 
reticence  that  is  objected  to ;  their  eagerness  to  keep  the  university  neu- 
tral; and  their  failure  at  the  same  time  to  take  an  open  stand  as  indi- 
vidual citizens.  But  a  university  in  these  matters  can  not  be  neutral ; 
neither  can  it  safely  endure  the  suspicion  of  being  surreptitious.    If 
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the  committee  may  judge  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  matter 
was  brought  to  its  attention,  there  is  no  policy  of  the  institution,  not 
even  the  alleged  mystery  surrounding  its  financial  transactions, 
which  has  aroused  a  greater  measure  .of  dissatisfaction. 

These  are  the  major  charges  made  against  the  University  of  Ne- 
vada by  those  citizens  with  whom^  the  committee  came  in  contact. 
That  they  are  commonly  made  and  widely  believed  is  sufficient  to 
produce  a  condition  of  tension  between  the  university  and  its  sup- 
porters that  must  in  the  long  run  be  ruinous  to  the  institution. 

Contrasted  with  this  is  the  type  of  relations  which  have  been 
estabhshed  between  a  few  of  the  most  influential  State  imiversities 
and  their  constituencies.  These  relations  are  characterized  by  pub- 
lic appreciation  of  new  imiversity  projects,  the  mutually  helpful 
interplay  of  advice  and  counsel  between  the  officers  of  the  univer- 
sity and  representatives  of  the  public — coxdial  cooperation,  in  short, 
between  the  university  and  the  citizens  in  an  effort  to  improve  the 
intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  economic  conditions  of  the  State. 
State  imiversities  where  such  relations  prevail  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  instruments  for  the  general  welfare,  remote  from  parties 
and  the  petty  personalities  oi  political  conflicts,  single  as  the  compass 
in  their  aim,  their  every  act  open  to  public  inspection,  inviolable  as 
the  courts.* 

Facts  and  discussions  appearing  in  later  portions  of  the  report 
will,  it  is  hoped,  throw  further  light  on  the  basis  of  some  of  these 
allegations  and  will  suggest  remedies  for  a  condition  so  unwhole- 
sjme.^  It  suffices  at  this  point  for  the  committee  to  indicate 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  real  justification  for  the  public  attitude. 
It  has  already  been  intimated  that  there  is  no  dispute  with  regard 
to  two  recent  policies  of  the  imiversity  officials.  There  has  been  no 
sufficient  effort  to  keep  the  State  constantly  informed  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  uistitution,  and  the  authorities  have  not  taken  an  uncom- 
promising position  with  reference  to  public  morals.  Unless  the  com- 
mittee has  been  misled,  these  policies  of  reticence  and  noninterference 
constitute  also  the  principal  grievances  of  responsible  citizens  against 
the  management  of  the  imiversity.  Most  of  the  other  complaints 
which  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  either  spring 
naturally  and  inevitably  from  these  or  may  be  dismissed  altogether 
as  examples  of  the  spiteful  and  unmotivated  gossip  which  always 
falls  to  the  lot  of  persons  in  charge  of  public  institutions.  But  it  is 
evident,  for  instance,  that  public  doubt  as  to  the  integrity  of  finan- 
cial operations  has  raised  fears  for  the  security  of  the  teaching  staff 
and  skepticism  with  regard  to  academic  standards — ^fears  which 
have  been  stiU  further  augmented  by  what  is  interpreted  as  the 

1  Elsewliere  in  the  report  are  noted  the  hopefol  begbmlngt  of  tucfa  relatians  in  Neradf 
sBee  especially  Ch.  U,  pp.  28  et  seq.,  Ch.  V,  pp.  76  et  seq. ,  and  Ch.  IX,  pp.  112  and  113. 
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complaisant  attitude  of  the  authorities  toward  civic  unrighteousness. 
The  management  of  the  imiversity  has,  therefore,  in  a  large  measure 
brought  about  its  own  troubles. 

However,  the  public  is  not  wholly  guiltless.  Having  organized  an 
expensive,  complicated,  and  delicate  machine,  the  people  of  any  State 
ought  to  place  it  in  the  bands  of  trusted  and  competent  representa- 
tives and  then  support  them  loyally  and  confidently.  The  repre- 
sentatives should  be  held  responsible  for  its  successful  operation. 
Ways  should  be  devised  to  hold  them  to  strict  accountability.  The 
people  should  realize  two  things  especially:  (1)  Some  institutional 
plans  and  transactions  can  not  be  made  public  on  the  moment  of 
their  inception,  without  causing  serious  embarrassment  and  added 
expense  (e.  g.,  the  taking  of  an  option  on  a  piece  of  real  estate),  and 
(2)  professional  educators  are  rarely  indifferent  to  moral  questions, 
nor  are  they  inclined  to  exploit  the  institutions  to  which  they  are 
attached  for  any  sort  of  personal  advantage.  They  are  as  prone  to 
mistakes  of  judgment  as  other  men  and  women,  as  fallible  generally 
as  other  hiunan  beings.  But  the  profession^  being  paid  largely  in 
gratitude  and  respect,  simply  does  not  attract  men  of  strong  aggran- 
dizing tendencies,  men  greedy  for  power  or  wealth.  The  kind  of 
persons  who  find  their  way  into  it  are  exceedingly  conscientious, 
painstakingly  aealous  for  the  public  service.  The  committee  does  not 
intend  iheae  remaifo  as  a  panegyric  on  the  teaching  profession.  It 
merely  states  what  is  a  commonly  accepted  fact. 

The  application  of  the  fact  to  the  present  discussion  is  plain.  The 
people  of  the  State  appear  not  to  have  given  the  university  oiBGicers 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  They  have  too  frequently  chosen  to  place 
a  sinister  interpretation  on  acts  which  probably  were  performed  in 
perfect  good  faith.  They  have  been  distrastful  and  have  tent  a 
ready  ear  to  slander.  This  is  a  state  of  mind  for  which  the  conmiittee 
sees  no  external  remedy.  It  is  to  a  large  extent  responsible,  how- 
eveF;  for  the  preeeni  relations  existing  between  the  university  and 
the  public. 

These  observations  lead  the  committee  irresistibly  to  two  conclu- 
sions. The  State  of  Nevada  needs  leadership  from  its  university 
which  will  establish  such  reciprocal  relations  as  have  already  been 
described,  leadership  which  will  be  strong  enough  to  cure  puUie 
opinion  of  its  prevailing  oistemper.  The  State  of  Nevada  also  ncfeds 
to  take  the  control  of  its  university  out  of  politics.  Until  it  does 
so  no  permanent  improvement  in  the  relations  between  the  university 
and  its  constituency  may  be  expected,  nor  will  the  university  be  able 
to  fuTPi^  the  leadership  which  the  State  reqijures*  The  connection 
of  the  university  with  partisan  politics  is  the  root  of  all  the  eviL 
This  subject  will  be  discussed  in  some  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 


Chapter  11. 


GOVERNMENT  AND  CONTROL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  NEVADA. 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

The  University  of  Nevada  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  regents  con- 
sisting of  five  members,  elected  at  general  elections,  on  party  tickets. 
At  each  general  election  two  regents  are  chosen  for  the  long  term  of 
fotir  years,  and  one  for  the  short  term  of  two  years.  The  majority 
of  the  board  is  therefore  subject  to  change  once  in  two  years,  at 
any  general  election. 

The  following  section  from  the  Revised  Laws  of  Nevada  (4641, 
sec.  3)  indicates  the  powers  and  duties  legally  assigned  to  the  board: 

Fint^ — ^To  prescribe  rules  for  their  own  govemmeitt,  and  for  the  government  of  the 
university. 

Second. — To  prescribe  rules  for  .the  reports  of  officers  and  teachers  of  the  university. 

Third.— To  prescribe  the  course  of  study,  the  time  and  standard  of  graduation,  and 
the  commencement  and  duration  of  the  terms  and  the  length  of  the  vacations  of  the 
university. 

Fourth. — ^To  prescribe  the  textbooks,  and  provide  apparatus  and  furniture  for  the 
use  of  pupils. 

Fifth. — ^To  appoint  a  president  of  the  university,  who  shall  have  a  diploma  from 
some  recognized  college  of  learning  of  good  standing,  or  some  State  normal  school, 
who  has  had  at  least  five  years  of  practical  experience  as  an  instructor,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  modem  methods  of  imparting  instruction  generally  approved  in  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  be  indorsed  as  to  moral  character  and  qualifications  as  an  in- 
structor by  the  president  and  faculty  of  three  institutions  of  learning  authorized  by 
law  to  confer  degrees. 

Sixth.— 'To  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  president,  and  fix  his  salary  and  the  salaries 
of  all  other  teachers  in  the  university. 

Seventh. — ^To  require  the  president,  under  their  direction,  to  establish  and  main- 
tain training  or  model  schools,  and  require  the  pupils  of  the  university  to  teach  and 
instruct  classes  therein. 

Eighth. — ^To  control  the  expenditures  of  all  moneys  appropdated  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  the  university  and  all  moneys  received  from  any  source  what- 
soever. 

Ninth. — ^To  keep  open  to  public  inspection  an  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Tenth. — ^To  annually  report  to  the  governor  a  statement  of  all  their  transactions, 
and  of  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  liniversity. 

Eleventh. — ^To  transmit  with  such  report  a  copy  of  the  president's  annual  report. 

Twelfth. — ^To  revoke  any  diploma  by  them  granted,  on  receiving  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  holder  thereof  is  addicted  to  drunkenness,  is  guilty  of  gross  immoral- 
ity, or  ia  reputably  dishonest  in  his  or  her  dealings:  Provided^  That  such  person  shall 
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have  at  least  30  days'  previous  notice  of  such  contemplated  action,  and  shall,  if  he 
or  she  asks  it,  be  heard  in  his  or  her  own  defence. 

The  board  must  meet  quarterly,  and  may  hold  special  meetings 
at  the  call  of  the  chairman.  The  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  must  visit  the  university  at  least  once  in  three  months 
and  report  quarterly  to  the  regents  on  its  condition. 

University  accounts,  like  other  State  accounts,  must  be  passed  on 
by  the  board  of  examiners  before  being  paid. 

The  following  interesting  legal  provision  is  also  worth  noting, 

(4646,  sec.  8) : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  university  to  instruct  in  the  university, 
and,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  regents,  to  manage  all  matters  connected 
with  the  institution,  to  employ  assistant  teachers  and  servants,  purchase  supplies, 
and  make  monthly  statements  to  the  board  of  regents  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures, 
supported  by  vouchers.  • 

CONSTITUTION  OF  BOARDS  OF  REGENTS  IN  OTHER  STATES. 

The  following  tabular  view  of  the  constitution  of  boards  of  regents 
or  trustees  of  State  universities  and  colleges  shows  that  the  utmost 
variety  prevails  with  respect  to  the  number  of  members,  the  method 
of  choosing  them,  and  the  length  of  term.  It  is  plain  that  there  is 
no  common  theory  of  university  control.  Legislatures  have  deter- 
mined the.  constitution  of  the  governing  boards  of  State  universities 
on  the  analogy  of  boards  of  trustees  of  other  corporate  bodies  with 
which  the  legislative  members  were  familiar,  or  in  accordance  with 
a  contemporary  experiment  in  administration,  or  with  the  intention 
of  providing  political  checks  and  balances.  All  of  these  motives  are 
clearly  to  be  read  in  the  collected  laws  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  State  boards  of  regents. 

The  form  of  board  control,  however,  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  of  vital  importance  to  the  success  of  any  modem  university.  Mubh 
discussion  of  the  subject  has  made  it  evident  that  university  admin- 
istration is  not  essentially  unlike  the  administration  of  any  other 
public  function  which  is  carried  on  by  specially  trained  experts; 
such  functions,  for  instance,  as  the  public  hbrary,  charities  and  cor- 
rection, the  care  of  parks,  and,  of  course,  the  pubUc  schools.  Through 
a  long  process  of  trial  and  error.  States  and  cities  have  discovered 
certain  principles  which  appear  to  underlie  efficient  board  control  of 
such  public  activities.  To  these  there  is  now  general  assent.  They 
api)ear  to  the  committee  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  constitution 
and  practice  of  the  board  of  regents  of  a  State  university. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  UNIVERSITY  CONTROL. 

The  fiffst  of  these  relates  to  the  number  of  members.  Experience 
Tiaa  shown  that  public  administrative  hoards j^  consisting  qfirom  7  to 
16  persons  h(we  usually  been  most  successful.  The  main  reasons  are 
perhaps  clear,  but  the  committee  ventures  to  restate  them.  They 
are:  (1)  Business  is  conducted  most  expeditiously  and  efficiently  by 
a  group  small  enough  to  sit  around  a  single  table  and  to  discuss  with- 
out formal  parliamentary  tactics;  (2)  the  group  should  be  large 
enough,  however,  to  represent  different  elements  and  opinions  in  the 
body  politic. 

Many  successful  administrative  boards,  educational  and  other, 
consist  of  5  members,  as  does  the  present  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada.  The  committee  is  quite  ready  to  concede  that  the 
difference  in  efficiency  and  representative  character  between  a  bdiard 
of  5  and  one  of  7  members  may  be  very  slight  or  in  given  cases  non- 
existent. The  criticisms  and  recommendations  which  it  is  about  to 
offer  concerning  the  Nevada  board  are  based  primarily  on  shortcom- 
ings in  the  constitution  of  that  body  which  have  no  reference  to  its 
size.  But  the  committee  feels  that,  as  it  is  going  to  urge  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  Nevada  board  of  regents,  the  question  of  num- 
bers should  not  be  overlooked.  A  board  of  6  members  is  more  easily 
dominated  by  an  influential  personality  than  a  board  consisting  of 
7  persons.  -It  is  considerably  easier  to  get  a  majority  of  3  than  a 
majority  of  4.  • 

The  second  principle  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  concerns 
the  method  of  selecting  board  members.  Reference  to  the  tabular 
presentation  on  pages  16-23  will  reveal  the  fact  that  State  boards  of 
regents  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  either  elected  by  popular  vote 
or  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  larger  number  of  boards  are 
appointed. 

The  committee  unhesitatingly  indorses  the  appointment  of  uni- 
versity regents  by  the  governor,  with  confirmation  by  the  senate,  as 
against  popular  election.  The  weaknesses  of  popular  election  must 
already  be  painfully  apparent  to  the  intelligent  citizens  of  Nevada. 
The  drawback  which  overshadows  all  others  is  that  the  imiversity  is 
thus  drawn  unavoidably  into  the  turmoil  of  partisan  politics.  The 
university  is  not  on  such  occasions  a  major  political  issue,  however. 
As  far  as  its  management  is  an  issue  at  all,  it  is  distinctly  a  minor 
issue.'  It  is  the  tail  of  the  political  kite.  Candidates  for  the  board  of 
regents  are  frequently  men  to  whom  the  party  has  refused  what  are 

1  This  refers  to  boards  which  exercise  legislative  functicms  011I7.  Executive  boards  whose  membcn 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  admlnhtration  (such  as  the  Kansas  State  board  of  adminlstntloD) 
are  not  taken  into  account  In  this  statement  of  principles. 

*  Advocates  of  the  election  of  members  of  city  school  boards  are  strenuously  opposed  to  having  botfd 
members  chosen  at  regular  political  elections.    School  Issues  are  then  lost  siglit  of.    Special  electioitt  ^ 
'  achool  directors  are  regarded  as  essential. 
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regarded  as  more  desirable  honors,  but  who  must  be  recognized.  The 
regency  is  perhaps  a  sop  to  wounded  political  vanity.  Once  in 
office,  it  becomes  necessary  to  keep  up  political  fences,  perhaps  to 
fight  for  reelection.  The  possible  embroilment  of  the  university 
in  these  activities  need  only  be  alluded  to. 

What  genuine  university  issue  can  there  be  which  once  in  two 
years  requires  settlement  at  the  polls  1  A  university  should  have  no 
connection  with  or  inclination  toward  any  political  party.  If  it  is  a 
question  of  reviewing  carefully  the  acts  or  the  competency  of  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  the  objection  immediately  arises  that  these  matters 
never  are,  and  can  not  be,  weighed  in  the  heat  of  a  partisan  conflict. 
If  the  State  desires  to  register  its  opinion  on  the  amoimt  of  support  the 
institution  should  receive,  it  is  not  necessary  to  vote  on  the  regents 
to  do  so. 

It  may  also  be  very  strongly  urged  that  popularly  elected  boards 
do  not  in  the  long  run  command  ability  of  as  high  an  order  as  boards 
chosen  by  other  methods.  The  common  party  practice  already  men- 
tioned of  using  nominations  to  the  board  of  regents  to  satisfy  the 
desire  of  some  men  for  political  reward  wotild  of  itself  tend  to  place 
upon  the  board  from  time  to  time  persons  unqualified  for  the  task. 
Moreover,  few  men  of  the  type  required  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  regent  will  of  their  own  initiative  engage  in  the  disagreeable 
business  of  a  campaign  for  the  sake  of  the  opportunity  to  render  a 
difficult  public  service.  The  men  who  shouM  sit  on  State  boards  of 
regents  should  be  sought.  The  office  of  regent  then  becomes  a  post 
of  honor  bestowed  for  distinguished  merit  and  integrity,  a  post  which 
no  citizen,  however  eminent,  can  refuse  to  accept.  Several  States 
have  organized  their  university  boards  of  regents  so  that  membership 
of  them  is  regarded  in  this  light.  Nothing  less  will  permanently 
assuie  to  State  xmiversities  the  enlightened  government  which  su<di 
important  enterprises  require. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  not  intended  a^  a  specific  criticism  of 
the  present  members  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of 
Nevada.  It  is  not  the  committee's  function  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  personal  qualifications  for  their  high  office  of  members  of  the 
board,  past  or  present.  It  merely  points  out  that  such  results  as  it 
has  just  mentioned  have  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  many 
States  to  follow  poptilar  election,  especially  when  such  election  is  for 
short  terms  on  party  tickets  and  sunultaneous  with  a  general  elec- 
tion. Whether  these  results  have  obtained  in  Nevada  may  be  left 
to  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  determine.  It  may  be  remarked  in 
passing,  however,  that  the  committee  was  several  times  informed  that 
nominations  to  the  board  had  been  used  in  the  way  just  indicated, 
and  that  the  participation  of  certain  members  of  the  board  (those 
seeking  reelection)   in  every  campaign  involves  the  university  to 
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some  extent  also.  An  example  of  the  unsettling  effect  on  university 
work  of  this  intimate  relation  of  its  governing  board  to  party  politics 
was  indeed  thrust  forcibly  upon  the  committee's  attention — since  its 
visit  was  made  during  a  political  campaign — and  has  already  been 
mentioned.  (See  p.  8.)  From  all  of  which  considerations  the  second 
principle,  so  often  referred  to,  emerges.     It  might  be  stated  thus: 

The  governing  hoards  of  State  universities  should  have  no  connection 
with  partisan  politics.  This  condition  is  best  attained  if  their  mem" 
hers  are  appointed  hy  some  official  a^/ent  representing  the  whole  com- 
munity ^  preferably  hy  the  governor. 

Certain  citizens  of  Nevada  have  raised  two  objections  to  this 
proposition.  The  first  is  that  if  regents  are  appointed  the  public 
has  no  control  over  them,  no  power  to  turn  them  out  if  they  do  not 
prove  satisfactory.  The  second  is  that  gubernatorial  appointments 
are  often  made  for  political  reasons,  perhaps  with  a  desire  to  control 
the  board. 

The  first  objection  may,  of  course,  be  raised  against  filling  any 
public  office  by  appointment.  The  incumbent  is  inaccessible  to  a 
discontented  electorate.  There  is  no  recall.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
appointing  officer  has  an  opportunity  to  weigh  the  qualifications  of 
the  appointee  for  the  particular  post  to  be  filled  with  a  care  that  the 
electorate  can  never  exercise.  He  is  sensible  also  of  the  effect  on 
his  own  reputation  and  political  fortunes  of  an  imfit  appointment. 
In  any  event,  the  United  States  as  a  Nation  and  its  component  States 
as  sovereign  Commonwealths  are  committed  to  a  dual  method  of 
filling  public  office.  Federal  judgeships,  special  positions  carrying 
judicial  powers,  and  most  offices  demanding  highly  expert  capacity 
under  the  Federal  Government  are  filled  by  appointment,  and  similar 
positions  are  in  many  States  filled  in  the  same  way.  Experience  has 
not  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  popular  election  as  a  means  of 
selecting  the  holders  of  positions  of  this  class.  The  bench  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  example,  bears  comparison  with  that  of  any  State  where 
judges  are  chosen  by  the  people.  It  is  not  commonly  suggested  that 
the  Federal  judiciary  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
be  improved  if  recruited  by  popular  election. 

The  second  objection  is  easily  disposed  of.  The  safeguard  against 
improper  gubernatorial  appointments  made  for  political  reasons  is 
to  render  it  impossible  for  any  governor  to  appoint  a  controlling 
fraction  of  the  board.* 

This  brings  the  committee  to  the  statement  of  the  next  principle, 
to  wit:  University  regents  should  he  appointed  for  long  terms.  Of  the 
two  chief  reasons  for  this  policy,  one  has  just  been  stated.  The 
other  is  that  the  honor  and  dignity  attaching  to  the  office  are  thereby 

1  Removal  by  the  govwnor  on  proved  chargeB  of  maUeasanoe  in  ofTloe  may  well  be  provided  for  in  any 
•ot  specifying  gubematonal  appointment. 
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enhanced.  If  the  governor  makes  but  one  appointment  to  the  board 
of  regents  each  year,  or  but  one  in  two  years,  public  attention  is 
focused  on  the  office,  on  the  appointee,  and  on  the  appointing  official. 
The  appointment  becomes  an  event  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  life  of  the  State. 

A  fourth  principle,  which  again  is  the  product  of  the  experience  of 
many  communities  with  public  boards  similar  in  functions  and  duties 
to  boards  of  university  regents,  is  that  the  members  of  such  bodies  should 
receive  no  compen^atimv  beyond  their  necessary  traveling  expenses,^ 
This  principle  is  based  upon  several  considerations.  The  men  and 
women  who  should  be  appointed  to  board  positions  would  not  be 
attracted  by  the  salaries  or  honorariums  which, the  community  is 
likely  to  pay.  It  has  never  been  difficult,  however,  to  find  persons  of 
the  highest  ability  who  were  ready  to  render  a  necessary  and  honor- 
able public  service  without  reward.  On  the  other  hand,  the  salaries 
which  have  occasionally  been  paid  to  members  of  educational  boards 
of  control  have  in  some  instances  proved  attractive  to  persons  of 
inferior  capacity.  The  tendency  in  such  cases  is  to  throw  the  posi- 
tions into  the  realm  of  political  influence.  Board  memberships  be- 
come '*  jobs  *'  in  the  political  sense.  Once  this  tendency  is  established, 
persons  of  the  type  that  should  be  drafted  for  board  service  are  un- 
willing to  accept  appointments. 

But  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  outcome  of  the  payment  of  sala- 
ries to  members  of  educational  boards  is  that  it  begets  an  inclination 
to  earn  the  compensation  by  meticulous  attention  to  the  details  of 
administration.  Nothing  is  more  disastrous  to  the  proper  function- 
ing of  an  institution.  It  is  essential  that  the  legitimate  Umits  of 
board  action  should  not  be  transgressed.  The  committee  under- 
stands the  sphere  of  the  governing  board  to  embrace  three  main 
activities.  These  are:  The  determination  of  the  general  policies  of 
the  institution  or  institutions  imder  its  control,  in  consultation  with 
the  executive  officers;  the  appropriation  of  moneys  or  the  approval 
of  the  distribution  of  appropriations  made  by  pubUc  appropriating 
bodies;  and  the  appointment  of  in3titutional  employees  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  institutional  executives.  In  other  words,  the  func- 
tion of  the  governing  board  is,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word, 
legislative.  If  it  attempts  to  usurp  executive  functions,  chaos 
usually  follows. 

The  committee  is  happy  to  testify  that  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
University  of  Nevada  has,  to  a  degree  seldom  observed  in  other 
States,  recognized  this  distinction  and  that  it  has  for  some  years  con- 
fined its  activities  to  the  operations  just  summarized.  The  forego- 
ing observations  are  offered,  therefore,  not  in  the  way  of  criticism, 

'  The  present  board  of  regents  of  the  Untyersity  of  Nevada  Is  an  onpaid  board. 
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but  rather  to  complete  the  statement  of  the  principles  fundamental 
to  successful  board  organizations  and  to  serve  as  a  word  of  caution , 
in  case  the  State  sees  fit  to  reorganize  the  governing  board  of  its 
university  in  the  general  direction  of  the  recommendations  which  are 
to  follow. 

The  last  two  principles  which  should  be  mentioned  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  said.  At  all  events,  their 
acceptance  by  the  people  of  Nevada  may  be  taken  for  granted,  in 
view  of  the  composition  and  past  policy  of  its  own  board  of  regents. 
They  can  therefore  be  briefly  stated,  without  supporting  evidence. 
They  are: 

(1)  Memherg  of  a  university  board  ofregenia  should  be  representative 
citizens  J  persons  of  enough  education  to  endble  them  to  form  competerU 
judgments  on  questions  of  university  policy  ^  preferably  in  a  majority 
of  ca^es  university  graduates;  but  not  educational  experts.  The  most 
successful  administration  of  public  education  has  been  furnished  by 
lay  boards,  representing  the  best  thought  of. the  community  and 
working  through  expert  executive  officers.  (2)  The  scope  of  the 
board's  a^ivities  should  be  strictly  limited  either  by  law  or  by  board 
ruling  to  the  three  general  functions  outlined  above. 

Acceptance  of  these  principles  of  educational  administration  will 
put  the  State  of  Nevada  in  readiness  to  adopt  a  system  of  uni* 
versity  control  which  should  remedy  many  of  the  past  defects  in  its 
management  and  should  remove  the  institution  permanently  from 
the  baneful  influence  of  politics. 

The  committee  recommends  that  steps  be  taken  to  amend  the 
constitution  of  the  State  to  permit  the  creation  by  the  legislature  of 
a  board  of  r^ents  of  the  State  university  to  consist. of  seven  mem- 
bers, to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate, 
each  member  to  serve  eight  years  and  not  more  than  two  to  be 
appointed  in  any  biennial  period.  It  further  recommends  that  no 
member  of  the  board  receive  compensation  for  his  services,  except 
his  necessary  expenses  in  attending  meetings  of  the  board. 

The  committee  recommends  a  board  of  seven  rather  than  nine  or 
some  larger  number  of  members,  because  of  the  immense  distances 
in  Nevada  and  the  consequent  difficulty  which  attendance  on  board 
meetings  imposes  on  persons  living  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  State. 

POLICIES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

The  committee  has  inquired  with  some  care  into  the  recent  poli- 
cies of  the  present  board,  and  it  desires  to  record  certain  of  its  observa- 
tions. Reference  has  already  been  made  (see  p,  27)  to  the  wise 
division  of  power  and  initiative  between  the  board  and  the  executive 
officers  of  the  university.     This  division,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
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question  of  greatest  moment  to  the  educational  integrity  of  the 
institution^  is  defined  in  Article  VI;  section  5,  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
board.    The  section  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  president  of  the  univereity  shall  be  the  official  administrator  and  executive 
agent  of  the  hoard.  He  shall  he  ex  officio  a  memher  of  all  committees ;  he  shall  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  hoard  of  regents  and  meetings  of  all  committees;  he  shall  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  hoard  of  regents  from  time  to  time  as  may  seem  to  him  wise, 
touching  any  phase  of  the  university  policy  or  administration.  Be  shall  make  all 
nominaHoTU  for  appointment  to  positions  under  the  board  of  regents  ^  and  in  case  nomina- 
turns  are  not  approved  he  shall  make  others.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  board  of  regents 
ioiU  accept  withotU  qtiestion  all  nominations  of  the  president,  btU  no  appointnents  can 
be  made  without  his  nominationf  and  no  dismissal  can  take  place  tffithout  his  recommendor 
turn. 

This  is  for  the  most  part  admirable.  If  the  State  decides  to  reor- 
ganize the  board  of  regents  as  recommended  above  the  recognition 
of  the  proper  prerogatives  of  the  executive  provided  for  in  this  by- 
laW;  especially  in  the  italicized  portions  (itaUcs  are  the  committee's) 
should  by  all  means  be  preserved.  It  is  essential  both  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sense  of  security  and  dignity  among  members  of  the 
faculty  and  to  the  defense  of  true  university  standards  that  the  initia- 
tive, in  all  matters  relating  to  appointment  and  dismissal,  reside  in 
the  president. 

Equally  wise  is  the  position  of  the  board  established  three  years 
ago,  with  relation  to  tenure  of  office.  The  following  quotation  from 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  board  held  September  22,  1013, 
states  its  declared  policy: 

The  tenure  of  office  of  professors  and  associate  professors  is  unlimited.  Every  pro- 
fessor or  associate  professor  holds  his  position  as  long  as  he  remains  an  efficient  and 
progressive  student,  teacher,  and  investigator.  When  he  ceases  to  grow,  when  he  is 
beginning  to  die  at  the  top,  the  president  may  consider  whether  it  is  time  to  sever  his 
connection  with  the  teaching  hody  of  the  university. 

The  tenure  of  office  of  an  assistant  professor  is  five  years  from  the  date  of  his  election. 

Instructors  and  assistants  are  elected  annually  to  their  positions. 

In  case,  for  any  reason,  it  becomes  necessary  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  any 
professor,  associate  professor,  or  assistant  professor,  the  university  will  give  official 
notice  at  least  seven  months  prior  to  the  close  of  the  year,  or  on  the  1st  of  December 
prior  to  June  30. 

In  the  case  of  instructors  and  assistants,  the  university  will  give  them  notice  at 
least  five  months  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  to  as  whether  the  university 
wishes  to  retain  their  services  or  not. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  given  considerable  circulation  and 
general  indorsement  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors  on  academic  freedom 
and  academic  tenure  made  to  the  association  December,  1915.  The 
two  chief  postulates  of  the  committee  bearing  on  academic  tenure  were, 
(a)  that  appointments  should  run  for  a  definite  term,  understood  by 
both  parties  to  the  agreement,  with  ample  notice  in  case  of  non- 
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renewal;  and  (6)  provision  for  a  judicial  hearing  whenever  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  dismiss  a  person  of  professorial  rank.  The  first 
of  the  association's  demands,  which  everyone  will  agree  is  necessary 
to  place  academic  appointments  on  a  square  and  businesslike  basis, 
is  amply  met  by  the  vote  of  the  board  of  regents  just  cited.  In  view 
of  the  pubbc  uncertainty  concerning  the  tenure  of  university  pro- 
fessors in  Nevada  (see  p.  8),  the  committee  believes  the  board  might 
profitably  consider  the  advisability  of  adopting  a  rule  providing  for 
hearings  in  cases  of  dismissal  also. 

It  is  apparent  that  many  people  in  Nevada  have  little  or  no  con- 
ception oi  academic  freedom  and  the  necessity  for  preserving  it  at  all 
costs.  The  committee  has  before  it  newspaper  articles  and  editorials 
published  in  the  State  within  the  year,  calling  for  the  dismissal  from 
the  university  faculty  of  a  professor  who  expressed  in  public  an 
opinion  on  a  public  question  of  great  moment  to  the  State  which 
differed  from  the  opinions  assumed  to  be  held  by  the  president  and 
board  of  regents.  The  professor  in  question  was  even  on  one  occasion 
referred  to  as  a  '^ hired  man/'  whose  silence,  it  was  argued,  in  case  he 
did  not  agree  with  his  official  superiors,  had  been  bought  by  the  salary 
which  the  State  paid  him.  The  committee  was  amazed  to  discover  that 
this  view  of  a  professor's  relationship  to  public  questions  appeared  to 
have  caused  no  shock,  even  to  inteUigent  and  fair-minded  citizens. 
It  was  declared  by  many  that  the  dismissal  called  for  would  probably 
be  made.  Such  indignation  as  found  expression  in  the  committee's 
hearing  was  at  the  probable  loss  of  a  valued  teacher  rather  than  at 
the  suggested  infringement  of  the  right  of  free  spee<^h. 

The  committee  desires  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  on  this  vitally 
important  question  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Nevada 
has  taken  a  much  more  advanced  and  high-minded  position  than  a 
portion  of  the  press  of  the  State,  or  than  those  groups  of  citizens  with 
whom  the  committee  came  in  contact.^  Resolutions  passed  by  the 
board  of  February  6,  1914,  and  appearing  in  the  minutes,  constitute 
a  charter  of  liberties  which  can  be  paralleled  in  few  universities, 
State  or  private.  The  committee  commends  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State: 

Whereas  there  has  frequently  come  before  the  board  of  regents  for  consideration 
the  right  of  the  president  of  the  university  and  the  members  of  the  faculty  thereof  to 
enter  into  matters  outside  of  and  nowise  connected  with  the  university;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  to  the  board  of  regents  that  no  definite  action  was  ever  taken 
by  the  board  relative  to  the  president  and  members  of  the  faculty  taking  part  in 
matters  not  connected  with  the  university;  and 

Whereas  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university  regard  it  as  of  fundamental  import- 
ance that  the  men  connected  with  the  university^should  exercise  the  rights  and  piivi- 

^  The  questions  submitted  by  the  oommittee  on  the  occasion  of  its  meeting  with  the  htmtd  of  regents  mey 
be  found  in  Appendix,  p.  137.    All  of  these  were  answered  folly  and  satlsfftctorfly  by  the  board. 
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leges  which  belong  to  them  as  citizens  of  the  municipality,  and  of  the  State,  and  of  the 
Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  president,  the  members  of  the  faculty,  and  all  others  connected 
with  the  university  are,  and  have  been  at  all  times  (in  so  far  as  the  present  board 
is  aware),  free  to  take  part  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare,  as  good 
citizens,  and  as  good  citizens  to  exercise  the  rights  and  privileges  secured  them 
under  the  law,  with  full  freedom  of  thought  and  action. 

And  he  it  further  resolved,  That  when  those  connected  with  the  university  take  part 
in  any  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare  of  the  Nation,  or  the  State,  or  any 
locality  in  the  State,  their  action  is  as  an  individual  member  of  the  conmiunity, 
unless  such  action  is  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  regents;  but  in  all  such 
matters,  whether  done  for  the  public  welfare  of  the  Nation,  or  of  the  State,  or  any 
locality  within  the  State,  the  regents  regard  it  as  of  fundamental  importance  that 
the  good  name  and  standing  of  the  university  should  be  considered,  and  that  no 
such  action  should  be  taken  by  the  president,  or  any  member  of  the  factdty,  or  any 
person  connected  therewith,  that  would  reflect  upon  the  university,  without  first 
consulting  the  board  of  regents;  and  that  no  action  should  be  taken  by  those  con- 
nected with  the  university  which  would  tend  to  create  in  the  public  mind  the  opinion 
that  they  were  acting  in  any  other  capacity  than  that  of  an  individual.' 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  all  matters  affecting  the  university  in  any  way  must 
be  first  referred  to  the  president,  and  by  him  to  the  board  of  regents,  for  final  action. 

While  it  is  evident  that  in  respect  to  three  of  the  most  important 
questions  with  which  a  governing  board  has  to  deal — namely,  the 
division  of  power  and  initiative,  the  tenure  of  oflSce,  and  academic 
freedom — the  policies  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of 
Nevada  have  been  essentially  sound,  there  are  other  directions  in 
which  the  board  is  obviously  open  to  criticism.  During  the  admin- 
istration of  a  former  president  the  board  saw  fit  to  separate  the 
financial  from  the  educational  administration  of  the  university, 
placing  the  former  in  the  hands  of  the  comptroller  (under  the  general 
direction  of  the  board)  and  exempting  that  ofiicial  from  responsibility 
to  the  president.'  The  president  has  thus  not  only  been  deprived  of 
authority  in  fiscal  matters,  but  has  even  to  some  degree,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  been  in  ignorance  of  the  current  status  of  the  various 
funds  by  which  the  educational  work  of  the  university  is  supported. 

In  a  recent  survey  of  the  higher  institutions  of  Iowa  the  Bureau  of 
Education  came  in  contact  with  a  similar  provision  for  separating 
the  presidents '  from  direct  contact  with  institutional  finances. 
The  committee  quotes  the  comment  of  the  bureau  on  this  practice: 

To  one  unfamiliar  with  the  actual  internal  workings  of  an  American  State  university 
it  may  seem  wholly  practicable  to  divorce  the  educational  supervision  from  all  fiscal 
control,  and .  as  already  indicated ,  this  has  more  than  once  been  suggested .  But  to  i)er- 
Bons  cognizant  of  the  actual  circumstances  the  practicability  of  this  plan  seems  open  to 
grave  doubts.  Not  only  must  there  be  some  one  whooe  judgment  in  educational  matters 
can  be  trusted  when  expenditures  for  wholly  new  enterprises  are  at  issue;  there  must 
also  be  some  authority  who  shall  determine  the  thousand  and  one  questions  of  detail  in 

. A 

>  Tlie  committee  notes  that  the  phraseology  of  this  paragraph  is  not  so  clear  as  might  be  wished. 

>  The  president  and  the  board  of  regents  haye,  however,  prepared  the  general  badget. 

>  In  lofwa  three  State  institutions  are  governed  by  a  single  board,  which  employs  a  finance  committee  to 
handle  flnaacial  matten. 
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expenditure  within  the  limits  of  a  general  budgetary  program.  For  example,  -who  shall 
determine  whether ,  of  $2,000  available  in  general  funds,  the  department  of  botany 
shall  be  allowed  to  purchase  certain  desired  and  perhaps  essential  additions  to  its 
equipment  or  instead  of  this  the  department  of  history  be  permitted  to  make  indispensa- 
ble additions  to  its  library?  Only  one  can  be  done  at  a  tinfie.  Questions  of  this  kind 
under  any  budgetary  sjnstem  are  constantly  coming  up  in  the  larger  institutions,  and  it 
seems  somewhat  obvious  that  an  intelligent  college  president  is  more  likely  to  reach  a 
decision  baaed  on  a  just  consideration  of  the  educational  issues  involved  than  any  lay- 
man, however  well  intentioned.  Illustrations  of  the  same  type  might  be  repeated 
indefinitely. 

The  committee  found  that  the  conditions  suggested  in  this  para- 
graph had  been  to  a  certain  extent  realized  at  the  University  of 
Nevada.  Budgets  made  with  sincere  intentions  have  repeatedly  been 
broken.  Heads  of  departments  have  been  uncertain  of  the  amounts 
of  their  departmental  appropriations,  uncertain  whether  imexpended 
balances  in  their  favor  would  still  be  available  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fiscal  year,  uncertain  which  official  should  be  approached  for  funds 
to  carry  on  needed  departmental  work.  Nearly  every  department 
head  interviewed  by  the  committee  reported  these  difficulties  and  com- 
plained especially  of  the  instabiUty  of  departmental  budgets.  Con- 
fusion has  reigned,  not  altogether  unmixed  with  distrust. 

Perhaps  a  still  more  serious  mistake  of  the  board  has  been  its  recent 
apparent  imwillingness  to  answer  legitimate  inquiries  regarding  the 
imiversity  poUcies  and  finances.  The  conmiittee  has  already  referred 
to  the  consequences  of  this  attitude.  (Soe  p.  8.)  A  particular  in- 
stance occurred  diu*ing  the  current  year  when  the  board  declined  to 
answer  a  series  of  questions  concerning  the  financial  management 
and  educational  policy  of  the  institution  addressed  to  it  by  a  daily 
newspaper  in  the  State. 

The  committee  can  understand  the  board's  very  natural  reluctance  to 
publish  such  a  circumstantial  account  as  was  requested  of  the  salaries 
and  traveling  expenses  of  the  university  officers  and  of  other  incidental 
expenses  of  the  institution;  nevertheless,  the  committee  is  convmced 
that  the  board  should  have  furnished  the  statement.  Subsequent  de- 
velopments would  seem  to  confirm  the  committee^s  opinion  that,  in  the 
long  run,  less  harm  would  result  from  full  publicity,  however  objection- 
able, than  from  an  apparent  desire  to  keep  any  facts  concealed.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  case  under  discussion  has  aroused  so  much 
public  interest  in  the  State  as  to  justify  specific  mention  in  this  report. 
It  also  desires  to  state  emphatically  that  its  investigation  disclosed 
no  evidence  that  the  board's  management  of  the  matters  concerning 
which  questions  were  asked  was  unbusinesslike  or  prejudicial  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  institution.  For  the  enlightenment  of  those  citi- 
zens who  have  perhaps  entertained  a  different  opinion,  it  publishes  in 
the  Appendix  (p.  137)  the  inquiry,  the  board's  rejoinder,  and  the 
answers  to  the  questions  raised  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  uni- 
versity officers  and  which  were  submitted  to  the  committee  at  its 
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request.  The  committee  was  furnished  also  with  copies  of  other 
supporting  evidence,  pay  rolb,  etc.,  which  confirmed  the  officers' 
statements,  but  which  it  judges  unnecessary  to  print. 

The  board's  failure  to  give  sufficient  publicity  to  its  financial  trans- 
actions seems  to  have  been  in  part  due  to  its  earlier  mistake  of 
separating  the  educational  from  the  fijiancial  management  of  the 
university.  The  comptroller's  office  developed  a  system  for  recording 
the  fiscal  operations  of  the  university  which  was  not  designed  to 
facilitate  the  furnishing  on  short  notice  of  information  on  any  par- 
ticular phase  of  the  institution's  activities.  The  board  realized  this 
defect,  and  in  the  summer  of  1916  sought  the  advice  of  the  comptroller 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  with  a  view  to  installing  a  new  system  of 
accounting.  The  system  proposed  and  since  adopted  by  the  board  is 
in  harmony  with  reconmiendations  of  the  Association  of  Business 
Officers  of  the  State  Universities  and  Collies  of  the  Middle  West,  and 
represents  in  general  a  thoroughly  approved  form  for  the  conduct  of  a 
university  comptroller's  office.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is  complete 
budget  control.  With  such  a  system  the  executive  may  know  at  all 
times  the  exact  status  of  every  fund  and  of  the  university  finances  as 
a  whole.  Under  it  the  responsibility  for  the  fijiancial  as  well  as  for 
the  educational  management  of  the  institution  is  restored  to  the  presi- 
dent, to  whom'  it  properly  belongs.  At  the  time  of  the  committee's 
visit  the  books  of  the  university  were  being  audited  preparatory  to 
the  installation  of  the  new  system,  which  was  to  be  put  in  operation, 
so  the  committee  was  informed,  in  January,  1917.^  The  committee's 
conmients  on  the  details  of  the  system,  with  certain  minor  criti- 
cisms, appear  in  Chapter  IX.  Its  general  indorsement  of  the  plan 
may  be  recorded  here.  With  this  instrument,  and'  the  committee 
believes  with  its  changed  intentions,  the  board  will  be  in  a  position 
to  meet  the  demand  for  greater  publicity  of  university  transactions. 

The  conmiittee  desires  to  refer  to  one  other  matter  which  perhaps 
may  not  properly  be  described  as  a  policy  of  the  board,  yet  in  which 
the  board's  actual  procedure  may  from  time  to  time  bear  some  of  the 
aspects  of  a  deliberately  adopted  policy.  Under  the  law  the  board's 
freedom  of  choice  is  limited  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  func- 
tions, namely,  the  selection  of  the  president  of  the  university.  The 
section  of  the  act  specifying  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  was 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  The  paragraph  relating 
to  this  matter  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  is  worth  requoting  here: 

Fifth.  To  appoint  a^  preaident  of  the  univenity  who  shall  have  a  diploma  fzom 
some  recognised  college  of  learning  of  good  standing  or  some  State  normal  school,  who 


1  In  oooxifletion  vith  this  change  In  the  system  of  aoooantlng  an  extnocdinary  aoooaation  was  hronght 
to  the  ooxnmlttee's  attention.  It  was  assured  that  the  transfer  of  items  firom  one  set  of  books  to  another 
«a«  s  davioe  to  cover  <h»M»*««i  obliquity,  and  that  the  old  books  were  than  to  beburDed.  The  committee 
can  only  point  out  that  this  proposteroua  suspiokm  is  one  move  of  the  fruits  of  the  board's  retioenoe. 
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has  had  at  least  fivB  years  of  practical  experience  as  an  instructor,  who  is  familiar  with 
the  modem  methods  of  imparting  instruction  generally  approved  in  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  be  indorsed  as  to  moral  character  and  qualifications  as  an  instructor  by 
the  president  and  faculty  of  three  institutions  of  learning  authorized  by  law  to  confer 
degrees. 

The  only  explanation  which  the  committee  can  see  for  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  act  of  such  a  prescription  is  that  the  earlier  legislators 
who  passed  the  act  did  not  trust  future  boards  of  regents  to  use  due 
diligence  and  precaution  in  choosing  a  imiversity  executive.  In 
effect  the  law,  if  strictly  observed,  takes  the  selection  of  the  presi- 
dent out  of  the  board's  hands.  The  committee  judges,  moreover, 
that  the  terms  of  it  would  generally  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  ful- 
fill. Aside  from  men  of  the  first  eminence  in  the  educational  world, 
men  for  the  most  part  occupying  commanding  positions  and  so  be- 
yond the  reach  of  new  offers,  the  committee  believes  there  are  not 
perhaps  at  any  one  time  more  than  a  smaU  handful  of  individuals  in 
the  entire  country  who  could  secure  the  indorsement  of  three  faculties 
to  their  candidacies  for  the  position  of  president  of  the  Universitj 
of  Nevada.  Members  of  university  and  coUege  faculties,  in  the  com- 
mittee's experience,  are  extremely  cautious  m  giving  reconmienda- 
tions.  They  feel  that  they  must  personally  be  able  to  vouoh  for  any 
person  to  whom  they  give  approval.  It  is  evident  that  few  men 
could  be  sufficiently  well  known  to  three  faculties  to  secure  their 
intelligent  indorsement,  and  if  the  indorsement  is  merely  perfuno- 
tory  it  is  of  course  worthless. 

If  the  committee's  estimate  of  the  number  of  candidates  who 
could  at  any  time  meet  the  terms  of  the  law  i^  too  conservative,  it 
is  still  convinced  that  on  other  grounds  such  a  prescription  is  very 
unwise.  The  qualifications  which  make  a  good  president,  especially 
of  a  smaU  institution  in  a  State  like  Nevada,  may  be  the  product  of 
quite  other  influences  than  the  somewhat  nomadic  experience 
demanded  by  the  law.  The  committee  can  conceive  that  a  small  State 
university  in  a  State  which  is  stiU  to  be  developed  might,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  well  served  by  a  young  man  who  could 
come  to  it  in  a  spirit  of  consecration  and  enthusiasm,  prepared  to 
devote  his  life  to  it,  to  grow  up  with  it,  to  help  build  a  State,  with 
all  a  yoimg  man's  ardor  for  such  a  task.  The  committee  can  con- 
ceive that  the  board  might  find  an  individual  possessing  all  the 
rarer  qualities  essential  to  a  good  executive  and  an  educational 
leader,  and  yet,  under  the  terms  of  the  present  law,  not  be  able  to 
appoint  him. 

The  committee  suggests  that  limitation  of  any  sort  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  board  in  making  appointments  is  highly  undesirable,  and  it 
ventures  to  repeat  its  dictimfi,  expressed  earlier  in  the  report,  that  the 
people  of  the  State  should  take  pains  to  provide  for  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  university  by  competent  representatives,  should  give 
them  full  freedom  of  action,  and  should  then  hold  them  strictly 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  In  accordance  with 
this  conviction,  the  committee  recommends  that,  if  the  board  is 
reorganized  as  proposed,  the  provision  that  the  president  must  be 
indorsed  as  to  moral  character  and  qualifications  as  an  instructor 
by  the  president  and  faculty  of  three  collegiate  institutions  be  not 
included  in  the  law  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  of 
regents. 

In  the  following  chapters  the  committee  takes  up  the  work  of  the 
university,  its  relation  to  the  State,  and  important  phases  of  its 
internal  management. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  change  of  the  system  governing  the  selection  of  the  board  of 
regents  and  the  creation  of  a 'board  of  seven  members,  to  be  ap^ 
pointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  for  terms  of 
eight  years. 

2.  Li  case  the  system  is  changed  as  indicated,  the  abolition  of 
the  prescription  requiring  the  person  appointed  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Nevada  to  be  indorsed  by  the  president  and  faculty  of 
three  collegiate  institutions. 


Chapter  III. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  NEVADA  AJND  THE  FACTORS 

WHICH  Condition  it. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  indicate  the  general  relationship 
'of  the  University  of  Nevada  to  the  State.  The  development  of  a  State 
xmiversity  and  the  character  of  the  instruction  that  it  offers  are  con- 
ditioned in  a  peculiar  degree  by  the  social  needs  of  the  State  in  which 
it  is  located  and  by  the  faciHties  for  secondary  training  which  the 
State  affords.  In  a  certain  sense  there  is  and  can  be  no  conuuon 
type  of  State  university,  nor  even  ah  ideal  State  university,  apart 
from  its  environment.  Every  State  imiversity  is  more  or  leas  the 
product  of  local  conditions  and  local  exigencies.  This  fact  accounts 
in  large  measure  for  the  great  variations  among  American  State 
universities.  Apparently  these  variations  are  not  accidental  and 
temporary,  but  permanent  and  essential.  They  do  not  of  course 
necessarily  affect  standards  of  educational  work.  It  may  be  possible 
in  time  to  establish  a  single  national  standard  for  higher  education. 
Indeed,  such  a  standard  is  being  constantly  more  closely  approxi- 
mated. The  variations  represent  rather  differences  of  organization 
and  method  brought  about  by  the  different  types  of  service  demanded. 
The  obUgation  therefore  clearly  rests  on  State  imiversity  officials  to 
effect  as  close  a  correlation  as  possible  between  the  offerings  of  the 
university  and  the  needs  of  its  constituents.  The  outside  investi- 
gator who  is  called  upon  to  estimate  the  wisdom  of  a  State  uni- 
versity's pohcies  and  the  efficiency  of  its  management  must  ako 
study  the  field  of  the  university;  that  is,  the  State. 

THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA.* 

Certain  imcompromising  characteristics  of  the  State  of  Nevada  at 
once  demand  consideration.  Their  influence  on  the  evolution  of 
education,  both  higher  and  secondary,  has  been  determinative;  they 
will  doubtless  continue  to  affect  it.  Nevada  is  sixth  in  land  area 
and  forty-ninth  in  population  among  the  States  and  Territories  of 
continental  United  States.  The  rainfall  throughout  the  State  is  for 
the  most  part  insufficient  for  the  growing  of  crops,  without  irrigation, 

1  Tha  statistical  material  ralating  to  industries  and  popolation  in  this  chapter  is  taken  trom  the  Thii^ 
teenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Statistics  of  NeTada;  and  Vol.  IV,  Occupation  Statistics,  Atetract 
of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  unless  otherwise  not«d. 
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and  there  is  little  undevdoped  water  power.  The  State  is  crossed 
from  north  to  south  bj  a  series  of  high  monntain  ranges,  with  broad 
arid  valleys  between.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  offer  pasturage 
for  live  stock.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  but  3.9  per  cent  of 
the  land  area  of  the  State  is  devoted  to  farms  (census  figures  of  1910), 
and  this  indndes  the  large  ranches  using  the  public  domain  for  grazing 
purposes.  Approximately  1  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  State  is  irri- 
gated. This  constitutes  93.3  per  cent  of  the  land  in  farms  which  is 
reported  by  the  last  census  as  improved.  Nevertheless,  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  land  devoted  to  fanning  is  not  irrigated  and,  as  haa 
just  been  indicated,  for  the  most  part  not  improved.  This  land  i» 
used  chiefly  for  grazing.  The  greater  portion  of  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  susceptible  of  irrigation.  Crop  production  imder  irrigation  is 
abundant.  The  approximately  three-fourths  of  a  million  acres  of 
improved  farm  land  yielded  in  1909  (the  last  census  figures  available) 
crops  valued  at  nearly  $6,000,000.  Seventy  per  cent  of  these  crops, 
however,  were  hay  and  forage,  i.  e.,  crops  used  largely  for  the  support 
of  live  stock. 

These  facts  should  be  associated  with  the  following.  Of  the  som^ 
what  more  than  $60,000,000  reported  as  the  value  of  farm  property 
in  1909,  about  one-third  was  represented  by  live  stock.  The 
average  number  of  acres  in  a  farm  was  1,009.6,  and  the  average 
value  of  individual  farms  was  $22,462.  The  farms  other  than  those 
used  almost  exclusively  for  grazing  purposes,  however,  are  not  on 
the  average  very  large.  The  inchision  of  the  large  ranches,  often 
60,000  to  100,000  acres  in  extent,  accounts  for  the  high  average 
acreage  per  farm  for  the  State.  In  spite  of  the  small  proportion  of 
the  area  of  the  State  devoted  to  agricultural  purposes,  agriculture 
18  one  of  the  two  major  industries,  as  regards  both  the  value  of  the 
inveetment  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  (see  figure  on  p.  41). 
It  has  increased  rapidly  in  magnitude,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  period  from  1900  to  1910  the  increase  in  the  total  value 
of  farm  property  was  110.6  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  agricultural 
operations  have  been  and  apparently  will  for  a  long  time  continue 
to  be  preponderatin^y  those  concerned  with  the  raising  of  Uve 
stock.  Not  only  the  climate  and  topography  of  the  State,  but  also 
the  present  ownership  and  control  of  agricultural  lands,  tend  to 
foster  this  branch  of  agriculture.^  Tenant  fanning,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  as  yet  little  practiced.  All  but  12.4  per  cent  of  the  farms 
were  in  1910  operated  by  owners  or  managers. 

The  other  major  industry  is  mining.  Nevada  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
principal  mining  States  of  the  country.    The  Comstock  lode,  the 

1  The  further  development  of  bitenslve  apiculture  as  praoticed  on  Irrigated  lands  is  urgently  needed. 
On  [he  products  of  such  agriculture  the  urban  and  village  conununities  largely  depend. 
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extraordinary  deposits  at  Tonopah,  Goldfield,  and  other  places  have 
yielded  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  and  silver,  a  product, 
it  might  be  remarked  in  passing,  which  has  largely  been  carried  out 
of  the  State  and  of  which  the  State  has  never  received  its  just  tithe. 
Statistics  several  years  old  are  particularly  unsatisfactory  as  relating 
to  an  industry  subject  to  such  rapid  fluctuations  as  mining.  The 
latest  census  returns  are  for  the  year  1910,  just  after  the  mining  boom 
of  1907.  Since  then  the  industry  has  suffered  a  considerable  depres- 
sion and  has  latterly  begun  to  recover.  In  spite  of  their  antiquity, 
however,  certain  of  the  figures  of  the  1910  census  may  serve  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  extent  of  mining  operations.  In  that  year 
there  were  1,021  mines  and  quarries,  in  which  an  a^regate  of 
$156,607,108  was  invested.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  industry  was  8,785^  and  the  total  reported  value  of  the  product 
$23,271,597.  It  is  commonly  asserted  by  those  qualified  to  speak 
that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State  has 
thus  far  been  exploited. 

As  against  the  extent  of  agriculture  and  mining  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  State  are  comparatively  small.  In  1909  there  were 
were  but  177  manufacturing  establishmentSx  involving  a  capital  of 
$9,807,000.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  was  2,650,'  and  the  total 
value  of  the  product  $11,887,000,  of  which  but  $3,521,000  was  added 
by  the  manufacturing  process. 

Physical  characteristics  and  the  types  of  industries  whose  develop- 
ment they  permit  naturally  detemodne  in  large  degree  the  size  and 
distribution  of  a  State's  population.  The  population  of  Nevada  was 
81,875  in  1910.  Since  1870,  the  first  census  year  subsequent  to  the 
admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union,  the  population  has  undegone 
extraordinary  fluctuations.  Between  1900  and  1910  it  increased 
about  93  per  cent.  The  estimated  fluctuations  in  this  10-year  period, 
together  with  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the  population  (Indians 
excluded),  are  presented  in  the  table  published  below :^. 

1  Compare  figure  on  p.  41.  The  discrepancy  between  the  number  Just  g^ven  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
mining  and  the  iinmber  on  which  the  figure  is  baaed  is  due  to  the  tact  tbat  the  occupational  statistics 
collected  by  the  census  include  all  individuals  wbo  report  a  given  occupation  as  tbeir  means  of  livelihaod 
whether  or  not  they  are  employed  in  it  at  the  time  of  the  enumeratioa.  The  statistics  of  the  mining 
Industry  from  which  the  flguree  above  are  drawn  record  only  the  number  of  persons  actually  engaged  in 
mining  during  the  census  year. 

'  Compare  figure  on  p.  41.  The  category  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  used  as  the  ba^ 
for  the  figure  includes  carpentering  and  other  outside  oocnpatlaos.  The  manulbcturing  industzicB  alfloe 
are  referred  to  in  the  text  above. 

*  The  table  and  notes  were  prepared  by  Prof.  R.  Adams,  of  the  University  of  Nevada.  The  estimate 
for  the  year  1906  differs  widely  from  the  estimate  reported  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Oensos,  the 
latter  being  based  on  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  preceding  decade.  Prof.  Adams  alsoestimatestheinoease 
between  1910  and  1914  at  approximately  5  per  cent  instead  of  the  30.58  per  cent  reported  by  the  census. 
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Tablb  2.—£sHmaU  of  the  growth  of  population  of  Nevada,  1900-1910  (Indians  excluded),^ 


PopolatioBi,  by  ages. 


1900, 

OCDSllS* 


AU  agies  and  both  sexes 37, 119 

22.911 

14,206 

16.139 

16.772 

7.697 

16,511 

4.765 

4.301 


Males  of  aU  am.  

Females  <tf  au  aiiies 

Males  21  years  and  over. . . 

Males  under  21  years 

Females  31  years  and  over. 
Females  under  21  years . . . 

Males  6  to  20  years 

Females  6  to  20  years 


1904, 

1905, 

1907, 

1910, 

estimate. 

estimate. 

estimate. 

census. 

50,000 

60,000 

85.000 

70,646 

34,000 

41.000 

58.000 

49,918 

16,000 

19,000 

27,000 

26,728 

26.500 

33.000 

48.000 

38,499 

7,500 

8.000 

10,000 

•11.419 

9,400 

12,200 

18.500 

16.629 

6,600 

6.800 

8.500 

MO.  099 

4.800 

5,000 

7,000 

7,811 

4,200 

4,500 

6.000 

6.747 

1 

Percent 
oflncrsase 
In  decade. 


106 

118 
88 

138 
41 

116 
55 
63 
56 


1  Children  10  to  14  vears  of  ai^  constituted  22.1  per  cent  of  all  persons  in  Nevada  5  to  19  years  of  afe.  as 
scainst  34.1  per  cent  ior  the  Uxiited  States.  The  evidence  of  an  increase  in  population,  so  far  as  foimd  in 
sutistical  form,  is  not  of  a  character  to  permit  of  an  estimate  of  the  highest  decree  of  accuracy 

The  reports  of  the  State  comptroller  show  that  the  receipts  from  Kaming  lloenaes  increased  as  follows: 
1900.  «5,«3;  1904,  811,623;  1905|  129,462:  1907,  S36.061.  The  growth  in  receipts  consUtutes  very  good 
evidence  of  the  increase  in  populaticQ,  and  it  is  an  indication  of  the  homeless  and  migratory  character  of 
many  of  the  workers.  We  can  not,  however,  assert  the  existence  of  any  constant  ratio  between  gambling 
games  and  population. 

The  total  assets  of  all  national  banks  experienoed  a  marked  increase,  as  follows: 


1900 1549,000 

1901 614.000 

1902 640.000 

1903 794.000 

1904 1.637,000 

1905 2,136.000 

1906 3,137,000 

1907 9,086,000 


1908 19,281,000 

1909 9,680  000 

1910 10  561,000 

1911 10,070,000 

1912 11,409,000 

1913 10,895.000 

1914 9.867,000 

1915 10,179,000 


The  school  census  reports  are  of  considerable  value  in  determining  the  population  of  school  age,  6-18 
years,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  the  numbers  given  before  190S  were  too  large,  because  of  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  districts  to  get  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  distributive  school  moneys. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  effldent  school  supervision  the  reports  of  school  enroQment  are  defective,  but  £he 
error  is  In  the  opposite  direction:  too  small  a  number  of  children  were  reported.  The  report  for  1908 
as  compared  witn  that  of  1907  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  school  census  children  amounting  to  1^038, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  reports  of  teachers  showed  an  increase  in  enrollment  amounting  to  2,220.  The 
new  supervlsian  svstem  had  reduced  the  number  of  census  children  by  stopping  fraudulent  counting, 
and  there  was  a  fiul count  on  the  enrollment.  Accordinff  to  reports,  the  enroument  of  1907  was  equal  to 
57  per  cent  of  the  number  of  census  children,  and  in  1906  the  enrollment  rose  to  81  per  cent. 

The  vote  for  candidates  for  Congress  affords  a  basis  for  estimatine  population,  and  there  is  an  approach 
toward  a  constant  ratio  between  the  number  of  votes  and  the  popiuaiion,  but  this  ratio  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon  impUeitlv.  In  periods  of  very  rapid  gains  in  industrial  activity  men  move  about  so  much  that  they 
may  feU  to  gam  a  voting  residence,  or  they  mav  fail  to  develop  an  interest  in  elections  such  as  to  bring 
out  a  full  vote.  Our  vote  in  selatian  to  the  number  of  adult  males  is  alwajrs  small,  and  in  periods  of  great 
business  activity  it  is  unusually  small.  Consequentlv  a  migration  of  a  few  thousand  adult  males  from  the 
State  in  a  time  of  reduced  activity  is  not  accompaniea  by  a  reduction  of  the  vote  in  corresponding  measure. 

The  vote  for  candidates  for  Congress  1900-1910  was  as  follows:  In  1900  it  was  10,165  votes,  in  1902  it  was 
10.921,  in  1904  it  was  11,398,  in  1906  it  was  14,236,  in  1908  it  was  23,801,  in  1910  it  was  20,163. 

s  A  few  persons  of  unknown  age  are  treated  as  minors. 

Nevada  had  seven  incorporated  cities  in  1910,  only  two  of  which, 
Reno  and  Sparks,  came  under  the  census  definition  of  a  city,  i.  e.,  a 
place  having  2,500  inhabitants  or  more.  The  smallest  of  these  incor- 
porated places.  Searchlight,  had  a  population  of  387.  The  aggregate 
population  of  the  seven  cities  was  19,698,  or  24.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  State.  The  designation  of  pnly  incorporated  places 
as  cities,  however,  does  not  adequately  represent  the  distribution  of 
Nevada's  population  between  urban  and  niral  territory.  Several 
very  small  places  were  incorporated,  and  two  of  the  three  largest 
towns  were  not.    llie  population  of  the  larger  towns  was  as  follows : 


Reno 10,867 

Ooldfleld 4,838 

Tonopah 3,900 

Sparks 2,600 

Towns  of  2,500  or  more 22, 105 


Carson  City 2.466 

VirgfaiiaClty 2,244 

Ely 2,055 

Wlnnemucca 1,786 

Caltente 1,766 

Elko 1,677 

Towns  with  less  than  2,500 11,083 
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Tablx  Z.^Per  eeni  of  urban  population. 


Towns  having  a  popu  latloa  of  2,MI0  ormore 

Towns  having  a  pofnilatlon  of  le»  than  2,A00  and  mora  than  1,500 

Total 

Population  of  State 


Per  cent 

OftOtAl 

popok* 
tioa. 


2S.9 


1L6 


According  to  the  census  calculation  Nevada  is  chiefly  a  rural  State. 
Actually,  however,  a  rather  small  percentage  of  its  inhabitants  live  in 
farm  communities.  The  majority  live  in  small  towns.  It  is  esti- 
mated, for  example,  that  about  12  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school 
age  reside  in  farm  districts.  Over  half  are  foimd  in  the  10  leading 
towns,  and  most  of  the  remainder  in  the  other  towns  and  villages. 
In  this  respect  the  conditions  of  the  State  are  unique.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  no  large  cities  are  located  close  to  its  borders  in  other 
States.  These  facts  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  whole  edu- 
cational system,  as  will  later  be  appturent. 

Certain  large  generalizations  concerning  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation are  also  of  moment.  The  accompanying  graph  (figure  1) 
shows  the  distribution  among  various  pursuits  of  the  persons  en* 
gaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  1910.  Figures  2,  3,  and  4  show  the 
similar  distribution  in  groups  of  neighboring  States,  of  Ifiddle 
Western  States,  and  of  Eastern  States.  The  following  table  gives 
the  per  cents  of  the  population  of  Nevada  and  of  the  United  States 
engaged  in  the  different  kinds  of  occupations.      • 

Table  4. — Penom  10  ytart  and  over  engaged  in  gainful  oeeupatione  in  1910. 

4 

Ooonpations. 


Total. 


Agricoltore,  larmtry,  and  aninud  husbandry . 
Extraction  of  minerals . 


Xanutecturing  and  maotianfnal  indostriSB. 

Transportation 

Trade. 


PubUc  Mrvioe  (not  elsewhere  classified) , 

Professional  servioes 

Domestic  and  personal  serrloes 

Clerical  ooeupations 


Nevada. 

United 
States. 

Perceiu, 

Perctni. 

,       100.0 

loao 

1        10.ft 

3X3 

,         3L0 

15 

17.0 

37.9 

11.4 

«.« 

7.0 

in 

L4 

1.2 

&5 

4.4 

12.7 

9.9 

a.0 

4.6 

Figure  5  represents  the  racial  composition  of  the  population  of 
Nevada,  both  the  gross  numbers  and  the  percentages  of  each  group 
being  shown. 

Still  more  significant  for  its  bearing  on  education  is  the  following 
table  showing  the  age  distribution  in  1910  of  the  population  of 
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Nevada^  of  the  poptQation  of  the  United  Statee,  and  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Arizona,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  combined.  Figure 
6  represents  a  comparison  of  Nevada  and  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  age  distribution  of  the  population. 


Fio.  1.— Dlstrlbatioii  of  persons  engaged  In  gainrul  oooupatiofiiB  In  Nevada,  1910. 
Tablb  5. — Age  distnbution  of  total  population^  1910, 


Total... 
Under  5  yean 
5  to  14  years.. 
1ft  to  21  years. 
25  to  44  years. 
45  to  04  yean. 
Over  64  years. 


Nevada. 


81,875 
6,383 
10,606 
13,301 
33,717 
14,234 
3,644 


Per  ant. 

100.00 

7.80 

1Z09 

16.20 

41.20 

17.40 

3.80 


United 
States. 


Arisona,  Utah,  Colo> 
rado.  and  New 
Kexico. 


Per  cent. 

loao 

11.6 
20.5 
1917 
20.1 
14.6 
4.3 


1,704,030 
206,323 
346,601 
326,111 
526,000 
240,490 
54,376 


Percent. 

loaoo 

12.06 
2a  34 
19.13 
30.87 
14L1] 
3.21 


Two  other  sets  of  figures  are  also  worthy  of  record.  In  1910,  of 
the  total  population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  6.7  per  cent  was  illit- 
erate.'   In  the  total  population  of  the  State  there  were  in  the  same 

1  This  faidndes  the  Indians,  a  racial  group  that  eontahis  a  faig^  percentage  of  UUterates. 
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year  55,551  males  and  29,324  females,  or  179.2  males  to  100  females. 
In  the  urban  population  there  were  133.1  males  to  100  females,  and 
in  the  rural  190.4. 

From  the  foregoing  a  number  of  interesting  conclusions  immediately 
detach  themselves.  With  respect  to  population  and  industries 
Nevada  still  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  a  frontier  State.  Its  vast 
territory  supports  but  a  handful  of  people.  These  are  chiefly  native 
whites,  and  the  majority  of  the  foreign-bom  come  from  the  hardy 
adventurous  stocks  of  northern  and  western  Europe.    The  inhabit- 


Pio.  2.— Distribution  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  Utah,  Colorado,  Aiisona,  and  New 

Maxioo  oomhinfld,  1910. 

ants  are  moreover  preponderatingly  in  the  prime  of  life  and  pre- 
ponderatingly  males.  This  makes  possible  a  high  degree  of  produc- 
tive power  as  compared  with  the  number  of  persons  to  be  supported 
and  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated.  The  percentage  of 
children  is  unusually  small.  The  people  are  widely  scattered,  living 
for  the.  most  part  in  small  isolated  communities  and  mining  settle- 
ments. The  few  cities  are  principally  distributing  centers,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Reno  have  shown  little  stability  of  population.  The 
two  dominant  industries,  grazing  and  mining,  are  frontier  industries. 
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The  latter  especially,  owing  to  its  rapid  and  unforeseen  fluctuations, 
leads  to  a  constant  shifting  from  place  to  place  of  those  engaged  in  it. 
There  has  been  of  late,  however,  a  tendency  toward  a  steady  increase 
in  population.  Apparently  the  continuance  of  this  tendency  wiU 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  discovery  and  exploitation  of  further 
mineral  resources  and  upon  the  development  of  agricultural  pursuits 
apart  from  the  production  of  live  stock.^    Such  agricultural  develop- 


*^^ 


io. 


'  0. 


^«r 


Tto.  t—Distfibotion  of  penons  engaged  in  galiiflil  oooupftttoiii  in  Booth  Dakota,  Nebraika,  and  low* 

oomblned,  1910. 

ment  is  only  possible  with  the  aid  of  irrigation  oi*  through  the  evolu- 
tion and  spread  of  new  types  of  farming  which  are  as  yet  little  or  not 
at  all  practiced. 

It  seems  manifest  that  the  organized  public  effort  of  the  State 
must  for  a  long  time  to  come  be  focused  on  the  full  development 
of  its  nattiral  resources.  This  purpose  should  constantly  inform 
legislation.    It  should  be  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  education. 

^  The  great  cattle  aad  sheep  raising  Industries  require  but  few  people.    Their  further  development  will 
not  materially  increase  the  population. 
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The  State  needs  both  practical  farmerB  and  trained  agriculturists. 
It  needs  mining  engineers,  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineers. 
As  will  later  be  emphasized,  it  greatly  needs  teachers,  not  only  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  those  practical  arts  and  technical  processes 
involved  in  the  occupations  of  rural  and  mining  communities,  but 
quite  as  much  to  help  enrich  and  interpret  life  in  environments  where 
of  necessity  the  pressure  of  material  things  is  severe.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  State  has  no  large  immediate  need  for  members  of  the 
so-called  learned  professions,  for  highly  trained  business  adminis- 


FMb  4.— Distribntian  ot  pecsGne  angigtd  in  gaiiifllil  occup>ticP8  in  N«iv  York,  PraDBjiriDiA,  N«w  Jcney, 

and  OUo  oomMmd,  1910. 

trators,  or  for  practitioners  of  various  of  the  less  common  higher 
technical  branches.  The  numbers  of  these  persons  in  the  total 
population  are  always  small,  and  the  present  requirements  of  the 
State  can  be  met  by  training  agencies  already  established  in  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  NEVADA. 

The  commission  created  by  the  State  legislature  in  1915  to  survey 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  State — and  at  whose  request 
the  Bureau  of  Education  has  made  the  present  study — ^will  report 
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in  detail  on  the  secondary  schools  of  Nevada.  The  brief  summary 
offered  herewith  is  presented  in  order  that  the  university  may  be 
seen  in  its  educational  setting.  State^upported  higher  institutions 
belong  to  the  State  system  of  public  education.  Their  connection 
with  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State  is  close  and  definite.  The 
character  of  the  courses  which  they  offer  to  entering  students  is 
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Fio.  6.— Baolal  composition  of  populatlan. 

largely  determined  by  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools.  As  a 
rule  the  great  majority  of  their  students  are  drawn  from  these  schools. 
To  be  fairly  estimated,  thwefore,  they  must  be  viewed  against  the* 
background  of  the  secondary  schools. 

Secondary  education  in  Nevada  exhibits  one  imique  peculiarity — 
it  is  wholly  public.    The  difBculties  under  which  secondary  schools 
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have  been  established  and  mamtained  have  also  been  extraordmarj. 
The  facts  adduced  above  concerning  the  topography  of  the  State 
and  the  distribution  of  its  population  bear  out  this  assertion.  Never* 
theleas,  the  development  of  secondary  school  facilities  in  the  last 
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10  years  has  been  exceptionally  rapid.  The  following  table  shows 
the  percentage  of  gain  and  loss  in  population,  school  population, 
and  secondary  enrollment  from  1895  to  1914.  A  taUe  showing 
growth  in  these  three  directions  in  15  other  States  is  given  in  the 
Appendix,  p.  142. 
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Tablb  8. — PereerUage  of  gain  and  lou  in  population,  school  population,  and  Moomdary 

enrollment  from  1896  to  1914-^ 

[Figures  tn  Italic  show  per  oent  of  Ion.] 


Years. 


WftS 

1900 

Per  oent 
1905 

Percent 
1910. 

Percent 
1914. 

Percent 


Populflb- 
tion. 


43,010 

42,335 

1,67 

42.335 

0.00 

81.875 

93.30 

96.726 

20.58 


Sdiool 
population. 


0,406 

9,260 

1.67 

9.013 

f.«7 

17.490 

93.48 

16,201 

7.09 


Secondary 
enrollment. 


322 

568 

76.09 

422 

it.  18 

830 
96.10 
1,022 
2i25 


Figure  7  illustrates  graphically  the  facts  presented  in  the  table 
and  shows  also  the  growth  in  higher  educational  enrollments. 
Nevada  does  not  rank  particularly  well  with  other  Western  States 
m  the  percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  that  is  enrolled 
in  secondary  schools.  Reference  to  the  table  on  p.  41,  however, 
will  show  that  the  age  group  including  persons  of  high-school  age 
is  unusually  small.  Oi  the  1 1  Western  States,  5  show  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  whole  nimiber  of  pupils  undergoing  secondary 
education.  But  one  shows  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  popu- 
lation enrolled  in  secondary  schools.^ 

Viewed  from  another  angle  Nevada's  secondary  school  system 
bears  a  somewhat  favorable  comparison  with  those  of  other  new  and 
sparsely  settled  States.  There  were  19  four-yeai*  high  schools  in 
1915-16.  Seventeen  of  these  were  accredited  by  the  State  Univer- 
sity.' The  entrance  reqidrements  of  the  university  are  standard 
in  amount  and  scope.     (See  p.  69.) 

The  citizens  of  Nevada  have  faced  great  physical  obstacles  to  the 
development  of  secondary  education,  but  they  appear  already  to 
have  laid  a  sound  foimdation  for  a  secondary  school  system.  Inci- 
dentally it  might  be  remarked  that  the  cost  both  in  money  and  in 
effort  has  been  large.  The  State  m«st  look  forward  to  even  greater 
expenditures,  however,  before  Nevada  can  have  a  fully  developed 
system  of  secondary  schools. 

In  reports  made  on  other  State  systems  of  education  the  Bureau 
of  Education  has  indicated  by  extending  upward  the  enrollment 

1  The  figures  of  population  and  sdbotA  population  are  taken  from  the  United  States  Census  report.  There 
are  discrepancies  between  these  figures  and  those  In  the  table  on  p.  89,  which  are  explained  In  the  notes 
on  the  latter  table.  Secondary  enrollment  figures  are  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  through 
direct  reports  from  the  sdiools. 

*  Indeed  Nevada  has  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  population  enrolled  tn  all  types  of  educational 
instltotions  combined  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  1^  jwr  oent  is  12.6.  as  against  21.4  for  the 
whole  United  States.   This  Is  chiefly  due  to  the  smaller  proportion  of  dilldren. 

*  An  accredited  school  Is  one  whose  standards  and  equipment  have  been  approved  by  the  agents  of  a 
higher  Institution  (generally  the  State  university)  and  whose  graduates  are  accepted  for  entrsnce  by  that 
institution  without  examination. 
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cunreB  the  numbers  that  might  be  expected  in  schoob  and  colleges 
at  various  future  periods.  While  of  course  an  accurate  forecast  of 
future  enrollment  can  not  thus  easily  be  obtained,  undoubtedly  the 
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Fio.  7.— PopalattoQ  of  Nevada— CoOflKlate  and  aeooodary  enroUiiMiiit. 

general  tendency  is  by  t^  means  rather  vividly  illustrated.  Be- 
low are  the  curves  of  secondary  school  and  collegiate  enrollment  pro- 
jected from  the  year  1914  to  the  year  1925  (figure  8).  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  actual  gain  in  secondary  enrollment  in  the  last  two 
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years  has  been  considerably  greater  than  the  number  indicated  by 
the  projected  curves  for  this  period.    The  hypothetical  enroUment 
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1925 


figure  (1,750)  for  1925,  therefore,  is  probably  a  very  conservative 
prophecy.^ 

^  The  committee  It  not  munrare  of  tlie  fMt  that  many  other  drcnmstances  tfaaa  thcie  mentlooed  here 
win  affect  the  size  of  secoiidaryenrollmenti.  NatoraUy  the  small  percentage  of  penoos  onder  M  yean  of 
age  (In  Nevada  it  is  approxlately  36  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  as  against  51  per  cent  for  the  whole 
United  States)  is  a  xetaiding  factor.  The  rate  d  growth  in  population  often  has  a  cooslderahle  InQoeoee 
also,  although  in  the  present  stage  of  American  education  this  Influence  is  sometimes  less  than  may  he 
imagined.  For  confirmation  of  this  statement  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  19,  pp.  17-23, 
snd  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  26,  pp.  ^-30,  Bureau  of  Education.  In  a  State  like  Nevada  movements  in  popula- 
tion and  the  development  of  transportation  fteilitles  are  likely  Just  now  to  Imve  much  more  effect  on  seo- 
oodary  enrollments  than  even  a  large  and  unexpected  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Then,  of 
coarse,  the  staodardeand  traditions  of  new  immigrants  determine  In  large  measure  whether  or  not  their 
ebndran  shall  frequent  high  schools. 
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mCHER  EDUCATION  IN  NEVADA. 

Nevada  is  one  of  five  States  in  which  the  only  institutions  of  col- 
legiate rank  are  State  institutions.  In  but  two  other  States,  how- 
ever,  Delaware  and  Wyoming,  is  all  work  above  high-school  grade, 
including  teacher  training,  concentrated  at  the  State  university.^ 

It  is  doubtless  clear  that  a  State  with  less  than  100,000  popula- 
tion does  not  need  and  could  not  well  support  more  than  one  higher 
institution.  Indeed,  if  one  has  regard  to  the  size  of  the  population 
alone,  it  is  amazing  that  Nevada  has  been  able  to  maintain  with 
credit  a  single  institution  of  university  grade.  But,  as  will  shortly 
be  shown,  the  small  number  of  people  behind  the  institution  has 
been  offset  by  certain  other  factors. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  already  several  times  noted  '  that 
every  higher  institution  exercises  a  strong  magnetic  pull  on  its  im- 
mediate environment.  The  force  of  the  attraction  is  much  less 
strong  at  a  distance.  Many  detailed  studies  of  enrollments  have 
shown  that  most  colleges  and  universities  draw  the  majority  of  their 
students  from  within  a  radius  of  50  miles.  Few  institutions  obtain 
any  considerable  percentage  of  their  enrollments  from  outside  a 
circle  with  a  radius  of  100  miles.  (Maps  on  pages  79  and  80  will 
show  that  the  Univ^isity  of  Nevada  is  one  of  these  few.)  In  view 
of  this  tendency,  which  is  so  well-nigh  universal  as  to  take  on  the 
appearance  of  a  natural  law,  it  is  doubtless  expedient  to  have  State 
universities  located  rather  close  to  the  centers  of  population.  Other 
things,  being  equal,  it  would  appear  to  be  most  convenient  to  have  a 
State  university  somewhere  near  the  center  of  the  State.  But  few 
State  universities  are  thus  strategically  placed  and,  in  fact,  in  few 
Commonwealths  is  the  population  so  distributed  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  university  in  the  center  of  the  State  would 
after  all  be  most  appropriate.  In  Nevada  the  location  of  the  uni- 
versity at  Reno,  although  the  city  is  on  the  extreme  border  of  the 
State,  has  been  most  favorable  to  the  institution's  growth.  It  has 
been  able  to  serve  much  larger  numbers  of  young  people  than  would 
have  been  possible  had  it  been  situated  anywhere  else.  Washoe, 
Storey,  Ormsby,  Lyon,  and  Douglas  Counties  are  the  most  densely 
populated  counties  in  the  State,  both  as  regards  rural  and  urban 
inhabitants. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  State  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
its  settlement  of  two  fundamental  matters  relating  to  the  univer- 
sity. The  first  is  the  location  of  the  institution.  Secondly,  the  State 
has  not  separated  its  higher  educational  enterprise  into  several  parts, 

>  B^CMiseof  their  aexfl>le  organiiatf  on  and  slight  enrollments,  the  teacher  training  classes,  called  county 
normal  schools,  are  not  reckoned  as  higher  institutions. 
I  See  also  Gen.  Edac.  Bd.  Rep.,  190^1914,  p.  19  et  seq. 
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as  SO  many  young  and  sparsely  populated  States  have  been  led  into 
doing,  but  it  has  kept  all  branches  consoUdated  in  a  single  institu- 
tion, thereby  preventing  an  expensive  and  irritating  rivalry.  The 
conunittee  is  aware  that  the  separation  of  the  college  of  agriculture, 
and  its  establishment  in  another  part  of  the  State,  has  been  dis- 
cussed, and  that  the  plan  still  has  a  certain  measure  of  public  sup- 
port. It  ventures  to  advise  emphatically  against  such  a  step.  The 
separation  of  the  State  universities  and  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  in  other  States  has  thus  far  proved  of  doubtful 
advantage  from  the  educational  point  of  view.^  In  other  respects 
it  has  been  productive  of  jealousies,  misunderstandings,  political  con-^ 
flicts,  and  personal  antagonisms  which  comport  ill  with  the  true 
spirit  and  purpose  of  higher  education.  A  State  which  has  not 
already  on  its  hands  the  problem  of  adjustment  between  these  two 
institutions  may  well  avoid  it. 

SUPPORT  OP  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  NEVADA  AND  OTHER  STATES. 

The  measure  of  support  which  the  University  of  Nevada  is  receiving 
is  a  matter  of  imusual  interest  both  to  the  citizens  of  Nevada  and  to 
outside  students  of  education.  That  a  State  of  less  than  100,000 
population  should  be  able  to  maintain  a  university  at  all  is  a  source 
of  some  surprise  to  those  who  know  no  more  about  the  State  of  Nevada 
than  the  size  of  its  population.  The  figures  presented  in  the  accom- 
panying tables  and  documents  should  make  plain  whether  or  not 
the  State  has  been  unduly  burdened  by  having  the  institution  at 
its  charge. 

In  these  tables  the  expenditures  for  both  private  and  pubUc  higher 
education  are  included.  In  many  of  the  older  States  higher  education 
has  been  left  largely  to  private  initiatiYe  and  is  endowed  and  sup- 
ported fpr  the  most  part  by  private  benefactions.  Nevertheless,  the 
institutions  on  private  foundations  are  as  truly  public  agencies  for 
higher  training  as  are  State-supported  institutions.  The  existence 
of  them  relieves  the  State  of  the  necessity'  of  providing  similar 
facilities  at  public  expense.  Moreover,  the  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  to  a  large  degree  the  citizens  of  the  State  pay  for 
private  as  well  as  pubUc  institutions.  The  taxation  for  the  support 
of  private  higher  institutions  may  be  so  indirect  and  so  distributed 
in  time  as  to  escape  recognition,  yet  it  is  in  a  very  real  sense  a  fiscal 
burden  which  the  citizens  of  the  State  must  bear.  On  the  other 
hand,  States  which  have  few  or  no  phva{e  institutions  must  of  neces- 
sity meet  the  demands  of  their  people  by  the  provision  of  pubhc 
institutions.     Allowing  for  variations  produced  by  certain  peculiar 

1  For  a  discussion  of  possible  advantages,  however,  see  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  19,  p.  48  et  seq. 
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State  conditions/  the  following  tables  make  possible  a  fairly  reliable 
•comparison  of  the  generosity  of  the  States  in  the  matter  of  the 
support  of  higher  education. 

Table  7  shows  the  total  wealth  of  the  States  in  1912,  the  amount 
spent  for  higher  education  in  the  following  academic  year,  and  the 
amoimt  spent  for  higher  education  for  each  $1,000  of  wealth.    Table 


#135,500 


IL, 044,000. 


1890  1695  1«00  1»0»  IWO  1«1» 

Fto.  9.— Total  State  expenditures,  compared  with  expenditures  for  higher  education,  at  the  fixed  ratio  of 

ItolO. 

8  shows  the  rank  of  the  States  with  respect  to  the  expenditure 
recorded  in  column  3  of  Table  7.  Table  9  shows  the  population  of 
each  State  (census  figures  of  1910),  the  receipts  of  higher  educational 
institutions,  including  normal  schools,  and  the  apportionment  per 
capita  among  the  citizens  pf  the  States  of  the  receipts  of  higher 
institutions.    Table  10  shows  the  rank  of  the  States  with  respect 

I  For  example,  the  hi^  rank  of  Delaware  in  Tables  8  and  10  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  State  in  the  year 
under  oonsideration  made  large  appropriations  for  the  sound  establishment  of  the  State  CoHese.  The 
high  rank  of  Ifaasachasetts  in  the  same  tablee  is  not  altogether  significant,  because  Massachusetts  rontains 
many  long-established  wealthy  institutions  and  in  turn  educates  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  younf  people 
of  the  whole  Northeast. 
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to  the  per  capita  apportionment  of  the  receipts  of  higher  education 
(normal  schools  included).  The  accompanying  map  shows  the  loca- 
tion of  universities,  colleges,  and  technological  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

Figure  9  indicates  the  relation  which  expenses  for  higher  education 
in  Nevada  have  borne  to  total  State  expenditures  for  the  past  25 
years.  Throughout  the  United  States  State  appDopriations  for  higher 
education  have  grown  steadily  from  year  to  year.  In  many  States 
the  proportion  of  the  total  State  appropriations  which  is  devoted  to 
higher  education  has  increased  steadily  also.  In  Nevada,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  ratio  between  these  two  classes  of  expenditures 
has  remained  substantially  constant.' 

Table  7.— Amount  erpeiuUd  far  tn^her  education  for  lack  f  1,000  ofvitaUk. 
[BMBd  nn  tkatMtmaUd  tr 


m  of  flgura  9.— Iltma  Inrladed  In  tolal  State  cipendltuna:  State  afflcm,  ]udlel&l  d«[Mrt- 
~<m,  Stata  priaoD,  BtaM  Insaos,  dsaf,  dumb,  blind,  ctpham  bom,  Ststa  printlnCi  Statas 
ekpltol  eramdi  and  buUdlngi,  weathar  (Brrlce,  apadal  slectlons.  dJitnct  agricultural  sodMlei,  Btat* 
imlvardty,  BtaCa  mlUcla,  vater,  Stata  library,  Intcrent  od  Stala  dabt,  public  uboeig,  hegptta]  tot  meatBl 
dtiuuiiag,  minw  Impectltc,  Stata  pollf,  ahaep  commiailiin,  IrrlgBtlcai,  O.  A.  R.,IoodadalteratlOD,  baiikiii( 
aamniUriaD,  bm«BD  of  ludoslilM,  8ip(Bl(ians,  quaiauUne, 

ItemalDclodadlD  bijther  educaUonal  insUtutloTu:  The  State  univsnltr.  In  ISM  tbsie  irera  axpandl- 
toiai  (Or  UWM  nartn^  tnlulng  (diaals,  but  tbua  have  been  omitted.  The  Virginia  Cltr  UlDlDg  School 
j(  ontttad.  iDaladed  In  eipandltom  Tec  higher  educatloD  are  State  apptoprlaUmu  to  aoppcrt,  new 
baUdingi  and  aqulpmeiit:  iDtoreit  on  l«ad.gr»nt  fundi;  and  Unltad  Btatea  direct  appn^jtiadODi.  Feea 
aod  Miiilmi  Bie  omitted.    Experiment  itatlou  londi  aia  omitlad. 

Soone.— Report  of  State  comptroller  [or  the  year. 

TmufKi  eeem  to  bave  been  omitted  from  the  Domptrolte'e  leport  and  money  spent  fd 
in  bondj  ot  for  the  redemption  of  Nevada  State  bonds  li  deducted. 
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Table  10.— floni  o/  SUita  <a  to  per  capita  recelpU  of  higher  tdtieatiimal  imHtutiont, 

including  normal  tehoolt,  1913-14- 


I.  NEVADA 1.E3 


).  North  Dakota. . 
).  WnDesota 


II.  NtwYork... 


S.  WMUDctmi 

t.  Sontk  Dakota.... 
7.  NtbiMka... 


I.  H^kod.... 


4t.  GwrriB 

W.  Oklalboms.. 


U.  ArkUiU.. 


Attention  is  here  especially  called  to  the  fact  that  Nevada  ranks 
forty-first  in  Tahle  8,  on  the  baais  of  the  amount  spent  on  higher  edu< 
cation  for  each  tl,000  of  wealth.  It  is  evident  that,  while  the  State 
is  paying  a  large  amount  for  its  university  per  capita  of  ite  population 
(as  is  indicated  in  Tables  9  and  10),  actually  the  institution  consti- 
tutes a  relatively  slight  drain  on  the  total  property  of  the  State/  and 
it  is  of  course  the  relation  of  the  expenses  of  the  university  to  the 

III  nuurnn  avalltblc  lot  all  •ducaUonal  purpoaat  appear  in  tba 
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taxable — and  taxed — resources  of  the  State  that  is  significant.^  Fur- 
ther confirmation  of  this  conclusion  is  found  in  the  mill-tax  rate  by 
which  the  imiversity  is  supported.  This  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  rates  of  many  other  States.  While  Nevada  has  done  well, 
therefore,  being  a  State  of  small  population  with  many  urgent 
demands  for  its  public  funds,  to  develop  and  maintain  a  university 
of  reputable  grade,  the  university  has  not  been  a  very  considerable 
burden.  The  State  has  been  less  liberal  in  its  support  than  many 
other  States  have  shown  themselves  to  be  toward  the  institutions 
of  their  creation. 

HIGHEB  EDUGAHONAL  bnbollmknts. 

The  summaries  of  secondary  and  higher  enrollments  and  the 
estimated  changes  in  population  presented  below  show  that,  although 
the  population  of  Nevada  more  than  doubled  between  1900  and  1907 
(see  table  on  p.  39),  there  was  httle  increase  in  highnschool  or  uni- 
versity enrollments.'  During  the  succeeding  seven  years  the  popu- 
lation underwent  a  little  fluctuation,  chiefly  in  a  downward  direction, 
but  there  was  a  marked  gain  in  high-school  enrollments.  The  great 
increase  in  university  attendance  began  a  few  years  after  the  increase 
in  the  secondary  schools.  The  university  has  had  its  most  rapid 
growth  within  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Table  11. — Population  of  Nevada — Univernty  and  iecondary  enrollment. 
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42,335 
81,875 
08,726 


Total 
population 

(Prof. 
Adams's 
estimMe.) 


55,238 


85.058 


Colkslate 
enrollment. 


84 
187 
181 
220 
327 


Secondary 
enroUnMot 


323 
368 

442 

96 
1,022 


It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Nevada  does  not  rank  high 
among  Western  States  with  respect  to  the  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  and  the  per  cent  of  the  total  population  enrolled  in  sec* 
ondary  schools.  To  determine  the  relative  extent  of  the  service  which 
the  university  is  rendering  the  State  through  the  medium  of  its 
resident  courses  of  instruction,  it  is  necessary  therefore  not  only  to 
examine  the  relative  rates  of  growth  of  secondary  and  collegiate  en- 
jollment  within  the  State,  but  also  to  compare  the  higher  educational 

1  It  should  be  noted,  noTertheleas,  that  under  the  constitution  of  the  State  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
wealth  is  untaxable. 

*  Students  in  the  pceparatory  department  of  the  university,  for  the  years  when  the  uniyenity  maintained 
tndi  a  department,  are  not  included  in  the  figures  on  which  the  summary  of  collegiate  enrollment  is  based, 
but  are  included  in  the  figures  representing  the  secondary  enrollment.  The  collegiate  enrollment  Cor  the 
year  1014  includes  a  summer  school  of  O.  All  the  figures  are  those  reported  by  the  Commlariooer  of 
Bducation. 
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enrollment  in  Nevada  with  those  in  other  States.  It  appears  that, 
in  the  proportion  of  persons  availing  themselves  of  opportmiities  for 
higher  education,  Nevada  compares  very  favorably  not  only  with 
Western  States,  but  with  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  llie  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  that  is  enrolled  in  the  university 
is  2.66.  The  only  Western  State  having  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
whole  number  in  higher  education  is  California,  with  2.86  per  cent. 
But  three  other  States  in  other  sections  of  the  coimtry — ^Massachu- 
setts, Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin — ^and  the  District  of  Columbia  report 
a  lai^er  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  higher 
education. 

Even  when  the  percentage  of  the  total  population  enrolled  in  higher 
institutions  is  considered,  Nevada,  in  view  of  the  small  proportion  of 
persons  of  school  age  in  the  State,  makes  quite  as  satisfactory  a  com- 
parative showing.  Five  Western  States— Colorado,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  California — report  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  enrolled  in  higher  institutions.  In  every  one  of  these 
States,  however,  the  proportion  of  the  population  below  25  years  of 
age  is  greater  than  in  Nevada.  Comparing  Nevada  with  the  whole 
United  States,  it  appears  that  Nevada  ranks  twenty-fifth  among  the 
States  with  respect  to  the  per  cent  of  the  total  population  enrolled 
in  higher  institutions.  Moreover,  it  falls  but  slightly  below  the  aver- 
age per  cent  of  the  whole  country.  In  Nevada  thirty-four  one- 
hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  population  is  enrolled  in  the 
university.  In  the  United  States  thirty-seven  one-hundredths  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  is  enrolled  in  all  higher  institutions. 

Two  conclusions  suggest  themselves  from  the  foregoing  facts: 
Either  the  University  of  Nevada  has  attained  a  much  greater  relative 
development  than  the  other  parts  of  the  system  of  public  education 
and  a  disproportionate  ntmiber  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  higher  education;  or  Nevada  is  giving  higher  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  an  unusually  large  number  of  citizens  from 
other  States. 

The  committee  has  secured  statements  as  to  the  States  and  coun- 
ties  of  residence  of  all  students  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Nevada 
duxing  the  last  academic  year.  It  appears  that  in  the  first  semester  of 
the  year  1915-16,  approximately  32  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment 
came  from  outside  the  State  and  that  21.7  per  cent  were  residents 
of  California.  In  the  second  semester  approximately  29  per  cent  of 
the  total  enrollment  was  made  up  of  nonresidents.  The  California 
contingent  was  roughly  22  per  cent  of  the  total.  Perhaps,  to  be  abso- 
lutely conclusive,  the  record  shoxdd  cover  a  longer  period.'     Incom- 

1  TlM  committee  might  have  second  this  Infwmatlan,  but  it  was  reluctant  to  add  farther  to  the  burden* 
sooM  taakf  which  it  had  imposed  upon  the  recording  officers  of  tlie  univeraity,  especially  upon  the  regis- 
trar, tasks  which  were  in  every  case  performed  promptly  and  cheerfully. 
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plete  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  highly  suggestive,  especially  when  reen- 
forced  by  the  testimony  of  various  institutional  officers  to  the  effect 
that  there  have  always  been  large  numbers  of  students  from  Cali- 
fornia and  other  Western  States  at  the  University  of  Nevada.  If 
this  testimony  is  accepted  without  further  documentary  support,  it 
is  clear  that  Nevada's  high  rank  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportion  of  persons  enrolled  in  higher  institutions  is  at  least  partly 
due  to  the  presence  of  many  nonresident  students.  The  committee 
is  about  to  discuss  in  another  coxmection  the  attitude  of  State  uni- 
versities toward  the  acceptance  of  students  from  other  States.  While 
free  migration  may  as  a  rule  be  encouraged,  it  is  believed  that  an  in- 
stitution in  which  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  student  body  comes 
from  outside  the  State  may  profitably  scrutinize  with  care  the  mo- 
tives of  these  nonresidents. 

But  from  another  point  of  view,  the  ratio  which  the  number  of 
persons  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Nevada  bears  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  the  schools  of  the  State  and  to  the  total  popu- 
lation is  instructive.  It  manifestly  suggests  that  the  University  of 
Nevada  is  now  about  as  large  as  might  imder  present  educational 
conditions  in  the  country  be  expected  imtil  the  population  of  the 
State  increases.  In  a  State  as  prosperous  as  Nevada,  as  immersed 
in  profitable  material  pursuits,  the  pubUc  welfare  depends  to  a  greater 
degree  than  in  many  other  communities  upon  the  higher  education, 
especially  in  hberal  and  cultural  lines,  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people.  The  university  ought  not  to  seek  numbers  as  an  end,  bow- 
ever.  The  committee  is  disposed  to  advise  that  the  university 
authorities  continue  their  efforts  to  present  the  claims  of  the  institu- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  State  and  to  induce  larger  numbers  of  young 
men  and  women  from  Nevada  to  frequent  it,  but  that  they  make  no 
special  appeal  for  students  outside  the  State. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA. 

The  organization  of  the  University  of  Nevada  now  embraces  the 
following  main  divisions:  The  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  offering 
liberal  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  B.  S. ;  the  college 
of  engineering,  including  the  Mackay  school  of  mines,  the  school  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  and  the  school  of  civil  engi- 
neering; the  college  of  agriculture,  including  degree  courses  and 
short  courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics;  the  Nevada  State 
normal  school;  the  university  extension  division;  a  pubUc  service 
division,  containing  such  activities  as  the  State  veterinary  control 
service,  the  State  analytical  laboratory,  etc. ;  and  a  summer  session 
designed  primarily  to  furnish  opportunities  to  teachers.  Most  of 
these  divisions,  departments,  and  schools  are  treated  separately  in 
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later  portions  of  the  report.^  At  this  point  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  the  development  of  departments  has  thus  far  corresponded  to 
the  demonstrated  need  for  higher  liberal  and  professional  training  in 
the  State.'  The  coUege  of  arts  and  sciences  is  the  only  organic  divi- 
sion of  the  university  which  does  not  minister  directly,  indeed,  to 
the  major  vocational  interests  of  the  State.  With  respect  to  the 
desirability  of  the  maintenance  of  a  coUege  of  arts  and  sciences  as 
part  of  a  State  imiversity,  however,  there  has  never  been  any  ques- 
tion. Such  a  college  forms  the  nucleus  of  every  State  university, 
and  it  is  the  germ  from  which  nearly  every  one  has  sprung.  Its 
daims  have  often  been  presented  and  need  not  be  urged  again  here. 
In  spite  of  the  rapid  evolution  of  the  vocational  ciUTicula,  the  college 
of  arts  and  sciences  has  gained  in  numbers  and  strength  and  prestige 
all  over  the  country. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  smallness  of 
the  population,  the  University  of  Nevada  shoidd  not  in  the  near 
future  plan  to  develop  other  technical  or  professional  departments. 
The  State  does  not  need  them  and  may  spare  itself  the  expense. 
There  are  of  course  always  a  few  individuals  who  would  find  a  local 
law  or  medical  school,  for  instance,  convenient,  but  this  does  not,  in 
the  committee's  judgment,  constitute  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  provide  such  training.  Perhaps  a  brief  statement  of 
some  of  the  considerations  involved  may  help  to  make  the  comnut- 
tee's  position  on  the  point  clear. 

It  is  characteristic  of  American  higher  education  that  almost  com- 
plete reciprocity  prevails  between  States.  State  imiversities  erect 
no  barriers  against  students  from  neighboring  Commonwealths.  At 
most  a  nominal  tuition  fee  is  charged,  which  is  intended  to  cover  a 
part  of  the  actual  expense  devolving  upon  the  State  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  each  student.  Many  State  imiversities  charge  no  tuition  fee 
at  all,  receiving  the  citizens  of  other  States  on  equal  tenns  with 
natives.  It  is.  expected  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  movement 
of  students  from  one  State  to  another.  For  the  majority  of  States 
the  number  of  nonresidents  who  are  educated  at  State  expense  is 
probably  just  about  balanced  by  the  number  of  their  own  citizens 
who  receive  similar  favors  at  the  hands  of  other  Commonwealths. 
But  even  the  few  State  universities  which,  like  Michigan  and  Illinois, 
have  drawn  unusually  large  numbers  of  students  from  outside  the 
State  borders  have  hesitated  to  put  financial  obstacles  in  their  way, 
in  the  belief  that  these  nonresident  students  both  bring  something 
valuable  to  the  life  of  the  institution  and  also  take  away  with  them 

1  For  diaecmiaa  of  the  college  of  arts  and  acfenoe,  college  of  engineering,  the  Mackay  school  of  minm, 
the  college  of  agriculture,  and  the  Nevada  State  normal  school,  see  Chapter  X.  For  dlacoBsion  of  the 
pabUc  aenrice  dlvlaioa,  see  Chapter  IV. 

■  For  the  vocational  distribution  of  graduates  of  the  last  10  years,  see  Appendix,  p.  146. 
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a  comprehension  of  and  interest  in  the  State  of  their  temporaiy 
adoption  that  are  ample  compensation  for  the  investment  made  in 
their  behalf.  These  considerations  apply  equally  to  Nevada,  of 
course.  But  the  State  has  to  determine  whether  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  nonresidents  as  was  mentioned  above  may  not  threaten  the 
integrity  of  the  institution  as  a  State  university  and  tend  to  divert  it 
from  its  legitimate  purposes. 

It  is  now  commonly  recognized  that  no  university,  not  even  the 
richest,  can  develop  all  modem  lines  of  higher  training.  Each  insti- 
tution must  to  a  certain  extent  specialize.  Its  scope  must  be  deter- 
mined primarily  by  the  needs  of  its  constituents.  It  is  far  more 
mportant  that  a  university  should  provide  facilities  for  the  highest 
type  of  instruction  and  research  in  those  branches  most  needed  by 
its  patrons  than  that  it  should  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  cover- 
ing all  departments  of  knowledge.  Many  universities  have  already 
begun  to  act  upon  this  principle.  There  is  constantly  less  readiness 
to  expand  into  expensive  new  departments.  The  recent  interest  of 
State  appropriating  bodies  in  the  details  of  imiversity  policy  and 
their  insistence  upon  the  utmost  frugality  consonant  with  sound  edu- 
cational results  in  the  operation  of  university  establishments  will 
doubtless  accentuate  this  tendency.  The  few  individuals  who  desire 
training  in  lines  not  cultivated  by  the  home  university  now  seek  these 
opportunities  elsewhere,  and  it  is  apparently  to  the  public  interest 
that  they  continue  to  do  so.  Even  if  the  home  imiversity  were  to 
pay  their  expenses  at  other  institutions  outside  the  State  limits, 
which,  as  far  as  the  committee  is  aware,  no  State  has  yet  done,  the 
charge  would  be  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  pro- 
fessional departments  for  a  small  number  of  students.  Certain  large 
initial  expenses  must  be  incurred  in  the  establishment  of  any  branch 
of  professional  training,  whatever  the  number  of  students  who  are  to 
avail  themselves  of  it« 

The  committee  believes  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
each  great  imiversity  will  take  special  pride  in  the  excellence,  perhaps 
the  preeminence,  of  its  offerings  in  one  or  two  lines  of  work.  State 
universities  in  the  more  thickly  settled  Commonwealths  will  prob- 
ably have  to  provide  training  in  all  the  staple  professional  branches. 
But  this  obligation  is  not  and  will  not  be  laid  on  a  State  of  the  size  of 
Nevada.  A  community  of  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  people, 
even  if  an  enormously  wealthy  community,  can  not  maintain  a 
university  worthy  of  the  name  without  taxing  itself  at  a  high  rate. 
The  fact  that  Nevada  stood  forty-first  among  the  States  in  1913-14 
on  the  basis  of  the  amount  expended  for  higher  education  for  each 
$1,000  of  wealth  does  not  refute  this  statement,  because  the  univer- 
sity has  not  yet  been  adequately  supported.  Specific  statements  of 
some  of  its  larger  needs  appear  later  in  this  report.    Suffice  it  here 
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to  allude  to  its  shortage  of  buildings  and  appliances  in  several  of  its 
most  important  departments  and  to  the  need  for  a  considerable 
expansion  of  its  instructional  and  experimental  work  in  those  lines 
which  bear  directly  on  the  State's  principal  industries.  If  the  xmi- 
yersity's  appropriations  were  doubled,  the  money  could  doubtless 
all  be  profitably  devoted  to  the  sound  development  of  the  coUegeS; 
schools,  and  departments  already  established.  The  institution  has, 
in  fact,  xmique  opportunities  for  achieving  national  eminence  in  at 
least  two  lines,  in  mining  engineering  and  in  agriculture  as  applied 
to  arid  lands  and  moimtain  ranges.  This  distinction  would  be  worth 
attaining.  Nevertheless,  it  is  after  all  quite  secondary  in  importance 
to  the  State's  need  for  the  more  complete  exploitation  of  those  natural 
resources  with  which  these  applications  of  science  deal. 

Putting  its  views  on  these  vital  matters  in  a  word,  the  committee 
would  urge  that  the  university  make  no  immediate  plans  for  the 
addition  of  further  departments,  and  that  it  make  no  special  effort 
to  increase  its  enrollment  for  the  mere  sake  of  larger  numbers.  Its 
position  in  the  educational  world  will  be  stronger  and  its  services  to 
the  State  more  valuable,  if  it  remains  a  small  institution  doing  super* 
latively  weU  what  it  undertakes  to  do. 

SUMMARY  OF  BEOOMMENDATIONS. 

1 .  The  rejection  of  proposals  to  separate  the  college  of  agriculture 
(and  possibly  other  departments)  from  the  xmiversity  and  to  main- 
tain it  at  another  place. 

2.  The  inadvisabihty  of  attempting  to  increase  largely  the  xmiver- 
sity enrollment. 

3.  The  restriction  of  the  scope  of  the  university  for  the  preset  to 
the  liberal  and  technical  divisions  already  established. 


Chapter  IV. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    NEVADA    AND    THE    PUBLIC 

SERVICE. 


It  is  commonly  recognized  that  the  State  miiversity  has  a  threefold 
fimction  with  relation  to  the  State:  It  must  give  liberal  and  voca- 
tional instruction  through  the  medium  of  oi^anized  courses  of  study 
for  students  in  residence;  it  must  carry  to  communities  and  indi- 
viduals who  can  not  come  to  it  for  formal  teaching  information  and 
instruction  through  the  medium  of  its  extension  service;  it  must 
assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  life  and  activities 
of  the  State  and  add  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  through  research. 
The  modem  State  imiversity  is  not  therefore  merely  a  local  institu- 
tion for  the  instruction  of  resident  students,  as  perhaps  many  citizens 
are  still  inclined  to  believe.  The  manner  in  which  the  State  univer- 
sity should  perfonn  this  triple  task  of  teaching,  extension,  and  re- 
search depends  again  on  the  characteristics  and  needs  of  the  State. 
In  some  States  one  of  these  fimctions  may  properly  be  stressed  mora 
than  would  be  necessary  in  others,  but  there  is  now  general  agree- 
ment among  students  of  miiversity  administration  that  the  State 
xmiversities  should  everywhere  to  some  extent  cultivate  all  three. 

The  traditional  activities  of  the  University  of  Nevada  received 
brief  mention  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  university's  perform- 
ance of  these  other  two  functions  deserves  separate  treatment,  both 
by  reason  of  the  unusual  organization  of  them  and  because  of  their 
importance  to  the  people  of  Nevada. 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  DIVISION. 

The  legislature  of  1915  consolidated  into  a  "Public  service  division " 
all  the  various  extramural  services  which  had  from  time  to  time  been 
more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  university,  together  with 
certain  other  scientific  activities.  The  public  service  division  under 
an  act  approved  March  11,.  1915,  consists  of  the  following  depart- 
ments: The  State  analytical  laboratory;  the  State  hygienic  labora- 
tory; food  and  drug  control;  weights  and  measures;  agricultural 
experiment  station;  agricultural  extension;  State  veterinary  control 

service;  engineering  experimentation. 
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The  last  three  of  these  were  established  by  the  l^slature  of  1915. 
The  act  contams  these  sections  providing  for  the  control  of  the  depart- 
ments: 

Ssc.  3.  The  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Nevada,  upon  recommendation  ol 
the  president,  shall  designate  and  appoint  a  qualified  individual  to  conduct  each  of 
theee  various  departments  of  the  public  service  division  and  shall  grant  him  such 
assistants  as  they  deem  necessary,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  theee  individuals 
appointed  as  herein  provided  shall  be  as  stated  in  the  statutes  establishing  each  of  these 
several  departments  of  the  public  service  diviedon :  Provided,  however,  That  in  those 
instances  wherein  the  statutes  concerned  impose  upon  the  individual  appointed  as 
herein  provided  any  police  power,  the  appointment  shall  receive  tfie  approval  of  the 
governor  of  the  State. 

Sbc.  4.  All  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  the  proper  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  statutes  establishing  the  departments  comprehended  in  this  public  service 
division  of  the  University  of  Nevada  shall  be  made  by  the  president  and  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  of  Nevada. 

It  wUl  be  observed  that  the  public  service  division  embraces  all  the 
organized  agencies  for  extension  and  (since  there  is  no  graduate 
school)  for  research.  In  addition,  it  includes  on  the  same  administra- 
tive basis  several  other  activities  designed  to  conserve  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  people  of  the  State,  activities  which  when  maintained 
in  other  States  generally  have  no  connection  with  the  university. 

EXTENSION. 

Extension  work  at  the  University  of  Nevada  is  new.  Thus  far  it 
consists  of  agricultural  extension  alone.  The  division  of  agricultural 
extension  (now  consolidated  in  the  public  service  division)  was  organ- 
ized July  1,  1914,  imder  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  For 
the  year  1915-16,  in  addition  to  the  $10,000  appropriated  imder  this 
act  to  every  State  in  the  Union,  the  State  of  Nevada  received  from  the 
Federal  Grovemment  as  its  proportion  of  the  additional  appropria- 
tion granted  to  each  State  accepting  the  provisions  of  the  act  $834, 
which  sum  was  dupUcated  by  appropriations  of  the  State  legislature. 
When  the  Smith-Lever  Act  matures  in  1921  the  State  of  Nevada  will 
receive  annuaUy  $15,699  from  the  Federal  Government.  While  the 
amount  received  by  the  State  of  Nevada  under  this  act  is  small,  it 
nevertheless  constitutes  a  very  substantial  foimdation  for  extension 
work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  The  work  is  thus  far  in 
its  initial  stages.  It  is  being  organized  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  has  already  led  to  gratifying  practical 
results.  The  committee  is  glad  to  commend  the  plans  in  accordance 
with  which  it  is  being  carried  on. 

The  president  of  the  university  and  the  director  of  extension  are 
right  in  urging  increased  support  for  the  work  of  the  extension  divi* 
sion.  A  State  with  such  immense  distances  and  in  which  so  large 
a  percentage  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture  probably  can  not 
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be  adequately  served  even  by  the  full  amount  of  the  Federal  appro- 
priation under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  together  with  the  State's  neces- 
sary minimuTn  addition  to  this  sum.  And  yet,  to  the  committee, 
another  aspect  of  the  extension  problem  seems  equally  worth  empha- 
sizing. Although  perhaps  the  most  insistent  need  for  university 
extension  in  a  rural  State  is  met  through  the  provision  of  agricultural 
extension,  the  legislature  may  be  reminded  that  agricultural  extension 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  extension  field  and  that  there  are 
other  as  yet  inarticulate  needs  which  are  no  less  real.  For  instance, 
an  extension  Service  arranged  for  persons  engaged  in  mining  would 
minister  to  a  group  as  large  as  the  agricultural  population  and  as 
deserving  of  educational  assistance.  Many  States  are  organizing 
through  their  normal  schools  extension  courses  for  teachers  which  are 
coming  to  be  regacded  as  among  the  most  important  agencies  for 
developing  professional  spirit  and  imparting  practical  information. 
Nevada's  normal  school  is  a  part  of  the  university.  If  the  State, 
whose  teachers  stand  greatly  in  need  of  such  service,  is  to  reach  its 
teachers  through  extension,  courses,  these  courses  must  naturally  be 
furnished  by  the  university. 

It  appears  to  the  committee  also  that  in  a  State  where  conmiuni- 
ties  are  so  remote  from  one  another,  where  there  are  few  cities,  and 
where  transportation  facilities  do  not  yet  touch  all  districts,  there  is 
a  special  need  for  the  kind  of  university  extension  which  does  not 
relate  directly  to  vocational  interests.  It  is  precisely  the  citizens  of 
such  a  Commonwealth  who  would  profit  most  by  correspondence 
courses,  lectures,  and  exhibitions  dealing  with  art,  literature,  music, 
and  the  interesting  elements  of  science.  The  possible  developments 
of  university  extension  are  almost  boundless,  limited  only  indeed  by 
the  resources  of  the  institution  which  purveys  it.  The  committee 
has  no  intention  of  cataloguing  even  the  most  common  extension 
activities.  It  merely  desires  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  State 
has  almost  everything  yet  to  do  in  this  field  and  to  point  out  some  of 
the  more  obvious  directions  in  which  the  extension  service  may 
develop. 

ORGANIZBD  RBSBARCH. 

Research  as  carried  on  at  the  smaller  State  universities  and  col- 
leges of  agriculture  is  for  the  most  part  intensely  practical.  It  has 
tended  to  relate  itself  directly  to  the  present  industrial  problems  of 
the  State.  Often  its  results  have  been  of  immediate  industrial 
benefit.  The  committee  does  not,  of  course,  hold  the  opinion  that 
what  might  be  called  "dollar  research"  is  the  only  kind  that  should 
be  encouraged  by  a  State  institution.  Many  research  undertakings 
which  appear  to  have  slight  bearing  on  present  economic  needs  have 
proved  productive  of  remoter  benefits  of  great  importance.  There  is 
also  a  large  class  of  investigations  totally  unrelated  to  material  ad- 
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vantages  the  results  of  wMch  haye  in  intangible  ways  enriched 
human  life  and  contributed  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  All  these 
are  the  province  of  the  university.  Their  prosecution  must  largely 
depend  on  university  scholars.  But  research  is  as  a  rule  a  costly 
enterprise;  especially  in  the  sciences  expensive  equipment  is  often 
needed;  and  always  there  is  involved  the  release  of  certain  highly 
trained  individuals  from  other  duties.  What  is  sometimes  called 
*'pure  research/'  therefore,  is  generally  a  luxury  in  which  the  smaller 
universities  that  are  still  in  the  early  stages  of  development  can 
indulge  but  sparingly,  if  at  all.  It  is  proper  that  such  institutions 
should  center  their  efforts  on  problems  of  immediate  practical  con- 
cern, at  the  same  time  striving  to  keep  alive  in  all  departments  the 
spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  against  the  day  of  larger  resources. 

The  organized  research  of  the  University  of  Nevada  is  adminis- 
tered in  the  public  service  division  chiefly  through  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  and  the  department  of  engineering  experimen- 
tation. The  State  hygienic  laboratory  and  the  State  veterinary 
control  service  have  also  included  a  certain  amoimt  of  research, 
among  other  activities.  Of  these  agencies  the  first  two  aim  directly 
at  the  solution  of  difficulties  concerning  the  agriculture  of  the  State. 

THE  AGRiCULTUSAL  BZPEHDIfXNT  STAnON. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  estab- 
lished and  supported  in  every  State  by  acts  of  Congress  of  1887  and 
1906  is  too  well  known  to  need  explanation  here.  It  is  sufficient  to 
note  that  the  Nevada  station  has  in  the  last  three  years  confined 
itself  exclusively  to  the  investigation  of  three  sets  of  pressing  local 
problems — ^the  water  problem,  the  animal  disease  problem,  and  the 
group  of  problems  bearing  on  range  management  and  range  improve- 
ment. In  the  study  of  animal  diseases  it  has  had  valuable  assist- 
ance from  the  director  of  the  State  veterinary  control  service,  and 
has  thus  correlated  its  work  with  the  work  of  that  department. 
This  practical  poUcy  of  the  station  has  received  strong  support  from 
the  present  administration  of  the  university  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  coiomittee  beUeves  that  it  must  commend  itself 
to  all  intelligent  observers  of  the  State's  needs. 

ENGINEERmG  EXPERIMENTATION. 

The  department  of  engineering  experimentation  was  created  by 
the  legislature  of  1915.  In  cooperation  with  the  State  engineer's 
office  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Irrigation  Investigations, 
projects  have  been  imdertnken  to  determine  the  extent  of  under- 
ground waters  in  various  parts  of  the  State  and  the  feasibihty  of 
using  these  waters  through  pumping  for  agricidtural  operatitms.    It 
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18  apparent  that  such  investigations  are  closely  related  to  the  work 
of  the  experiment  station  and  comport  with  the  purpose  of  a  State 
university  which  includes  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 
The  results  already  appear  to  justify  the  enterprise. 

THE  STATB  HTGIENIG  LABOBATOBT. 

The  principal  function  of  the  State  hygienic  laboratory  is  to  aid 
local  and  State  health  authorities  in  combating  communicable  dis- 
eases. It  provides  '' facilities  for  the  diagnosis  of  infectious  human 
diseases  and  for  research  into  the  nature,  cause,  and  methods  for 
the  control  of  such  diseases.''  The  major  part  of  its  work  has  been 
and  probably  will  be  diagnostic.  As  such  it  is  of  great  public  benefit. 
An  instance  of  the  service  which  such  a  laboratory  is  in  a  position  to 
perform  for  the  State  appears  in  connection  with  the  recent  epidemic 
of  rabies  among  the  live  stock  of  a  certain  section  of  the  State.  In 
11  months  the  laboratory  administered  the  Pasteur  treatment  to  62 
persons  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  infection  of  the  disease.  The 
research  work  of  the  department  is  secondary  and  incidentaL 

THE  STATB  VBTBBINABT  OONTBOL  SBBYICB. 

The  object  of  the  State  veterinary  control  service,  which  was 
created  by  the  legislature  of  1915,  is  to  perform  the  same  service 
with  respect  to  domestic  animals  that  is  rendered  by  the  State 
hygienic  laboratory  to  human  beings.  It  includes  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  various  sera  and  vaccines.  The  director  is  State 
quarantine  officer  and  head  of  the  department  of  veterinary  science 
and  bacteriology  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station.  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  has  made  valuable  contributions  through  research 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  certain  animal  diseases. 
Both  the  economic  and  scientific  importance  of  the  State  veterinary 
control  service  are  unquestioned.  Its  connection  with  the  university 
is  appropriate. 

ANALmCAL  WOBK  AND  INSPBCTION. 

The  remaining  departments  of  the  pubUc  service  division  may  be 
conveniently  grouped  under  this  classification.  It  will  be  evident 
also  from  the  brief  statements  already  made  that  the  work  of  the 
State  hygienic  laboratory  and  the  State  veterinary  control  service 
consists  in  part  of  activities  represented  by  the  foregoing  heading. 

VOOD  AND  DBUG  OONTBOL. 

The  work  of  this  department  embrMOs  the  analyses  of  samples  taken  in  the  field 
by  representatives  of  the  department,  the  analyses  of  food  and  drug  products  submit- 
ted  to  the  laboratory  by  residents  of  the  State,  careful  inspection  of  food  and  drug 
Xnroducts  offered  for  sale  on  local  markets,  and  the  sanitary  inspection  of  places  where 
food  or  drug  products  are  manufactured,  stored,  and  sold.' 

>  QnotatlflD  from  the  rvport  to  the  hanonry  board  of  rULton,  1916. 
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The  State  law  providing  for  food  and  drug  inspection  and  analyses 
follows  the  national  food  and  drugs  act  and  specifies  the  adoption 
in  Nevada  of  the  Federal  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  it. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  standard  weights  and  measures  adopted  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment have  also  been  adopted  by  the  Nevada  State  Legislature^, 
and  the  laboratory  of  weights  and  measures  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  inspecting  weighing  and  measuring  devices  used  in  the  sale  of 
commodities  throughout  the  State  to  determine  whether  they  meet 
these  legal  requirements.  The  food  and  drug  control  and  the 
inspection  of  weights  and  measures  are  carried  on  from  the  same 
laboratory  through  the  efforts  of  the  same  staff.  The  value  of  both 
services  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  is  patent. 

In  addition,  the  laboratory  has  undertaken  to  analyze  the  samples 
of  water  and  soils  submitted  by  residents  of  various  parts  of  the 
State.  Later  in  this  report  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  an 
adequately  equipped  soils  laboratory,  the  lack  of  which  has  been  in 
part  suppUed  by  this  already  overburdened  department,^ .  wiU  be 
mentioned. 

STATE  ANALYTICAL  LABORATORY.' 

The  State  analytical  laboratory,  or  State  mining  laboratory,  was 
established  21  years  ago  in  order  that  citizens  might  have  ores  and 
minerals  taken  within  the  boimdaries  of  the  State  analyzed  and 
assayed  without  cost.  The  composition  of  the  samples  submitted, 
together  with  a  general  statement  of  their  uses  and  values,  are 
reported  to  the  senders.  Record  of  the  materials  and  of  the  localities 
in  which  they  are  found  is  kept  by  the  university.  In  order  not  to 
place  the  university  in  competition  with  professional  assayers  and 
engineers,  the  reports  made  on  samples  do  not  include  close  determi- 
nations of  the  gold  and  silver  values  of  the  minerals.  The  service 
rendered  by  this  laboratory  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  prospectors 
and  the  demands  made  upon  it  have  increased  rapidly. 

The  committee  has  been  in  general  much  impressed  with  the 
effectiveness  and  value  to  the  State  of  the  work  of  the  public-service 
division.  It  will  be  evident  to  all  that  as  the  demands  on  the  divisioi^ 
increase  (and  they  have  grown  rapidly  already),  further  equipment 
and  more  experts  must  be  provided.  Certain  of  its  departments, 
as  has  been  indicated,  are  charged  with  regulatory  powers.  The 
exercise  of  these  powers  is  an  occasional  cause  of  friction  tending  to 
make  the  university  temporarily  unpopular  with  the  persons  over 
whom  the  authority  is  exerted.  The  question  whether  the  uni- 
versity is  the  appropriate  agency  permanently  to  exercise  such  powers 
deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
university  ofiBlcers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

STANDARDS  AND  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE   STU 
DENT  BODY  AT  THE  UNIVERCITY  OF  NEVADA. 


Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  belief  that  the  standards  of  the 
University  of  Nevada  are  not  as  high  as  they  should  be.  The 
opinion  that  such  is  the  case  was  expressed  to  the  committee  hv 
members  of  the  faculty,  by  students,  and  by  certain  citizens.  Docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  opinion  may  also  be  found 
in  the  issue  of  The  Sagebrush,  October  17,  1916.  On  the  occasion 
of  its  meeting  with  the  board  of  regents,  the  committee  asked  of 
the  board  the  question:  ''Does  the  board  of  regents  desire  that  the 
standards  of  the  Unii^ersity  of  Nevada  shall  be  equal  to  those  of  other 
first-class  State  universities?*'  (See  Appendix,  p.  137.)  The  board 
answered  the  question  emphatically  in  the  affirmative.  In  view  of 
these  considerations  the  committee  judges  it  to  be  important  that 
the  actual  practice  of  the  university  in  the  matter  of  standards  should 
be  made  clear. 

The  integrity  of  academic  standards  is  difficult  to  determine. 
They  can  not  be  tested  with  mathematical  precision  either  by  those 
on  the  inside  or  by  outside  investigators.  The  quality  of  a  student *s 
work  can  not  be  subjected  to  the  same  exact  measurement  or  anal- 
ysis that  may  be  applied  to  a  piece  of  machinery  or  a  chemical 
compound.  The  human  factors,  teachers  and  students  alike,  are 
highly  variable.  Knowledge  itself  is  but  partially  and  imperfectly 
standardized.  Institutional  standards  therefore  can  never  be  demon- 
strated beyond  dispute,  not  even  by  comparison  with  other  institu- 
tions, although  such  comparison  is  often  illuminating. 

The  standards  of  a  university  depend  chiefly  on  the  mental  atti- 
tude, on  the  conscience  of  its  officers.  Standards  are  likely  to  be 
'  high  if  these  offioers  regard  intellectual  achievement  as  the  prime 
business  of  a  university;  if  they  prize  it  above  large  enrollments 
and  athletic  prominence;  if  their  rules  are  shaped  to  its  attainment: 
if  they  enforce  their  rules  firmly  and  honestly,  even  against  lovable 
but  ill-equipped  individuals.  Of  course,  no  institution,  least  of  all 
a  State  university,  can  ignore  the  facilities  for  scholarly  preparation 
possessed  by  the  schools  which  support  it.  It  can  not  set  up  arbi- 
trary requirements  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  those  whom  it 
must  serve ;  but  it  may  demand  of  its  students  the  utmost  intellectual 
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attainment  for  which  their  previous  preparation  fits  them,  and  by 
steady  upward  pressure  it  may  gradually  raise  the  level  of  scholar- 
ship within  its  sphere  of  influence.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  present 
standards  of  both  universities  and  secondary  schools  have  been 
established  in  the  United  States.^  High  standards  then  are  the 
product  of  unremitting  diligence  on  the  part  of  university  officials 
and  of  constant  aspiration. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  estimation  of  university  standards  is  largely 
a  matter  of  judgment,  and  as  such  liable  to  error.  However,  there 
is  generally  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  on  which  a  judgment 
may  be  based.  In  the  case  of  the  University  of  Nevada  the  com- 
mittee has  collected  a  great  deal  of  evidence.  The  most  important 
items  it  proposes  to  summarize  or  to  reproduce  in  full  herewith, 
after  which  it  wiU  state  its  conclusions. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  piece  of  evidence  relating  to  an  in- 
stitution's standards  is  its  own  statement  of  its  requirements.  Col- 
leges and  universities  are  under  the  necessity  of  giving  wide  currency 
to  the  announcements  of  their  requirements  for  entrance  and  for 
graduation.  These  announcements  commonly  appear  with  full  detail 
in  their  catalogues.  The  latest  issue  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  (Apr.  1,  1916)  contains  a  clear  statement  of  its 
requirements  under  the  title  ''Admission  and  degrees''  (pp.  70  to  90, 
inclusive). 

According  to  this  statement  the  university  requires  15  units  of 
secondary  work  for  unconditional  admission.  Students  who  are 
candidates  for  degrees  may  be  admitted  with  conditions  in  as  many 
as  two  units.  When  admitted  with  conditions  students  are  called 
''limited  freshmen."  These  requirements  on  the  quantitative  side 
are  in  accord  with  the  accepted  practice  of  State  universities  and 
other  reputable  collegiate  institutions  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
where  admission  by  secondary  school  certificate  prevails.  There  is 
at  present  a  tendency,  which  the  committee  heartily  indorses,  to  reduce 
to  one  unit  or  even  to  abolish  entirely  the  amount  of  deficiency 
which  may  be  allowed  to  a  student  at  entrance.  However,  this 
tendency  is  by  no  means  universal,  and  an  institution  which  grants 
conditional  admission  on  presentation  of  13  clear  secondary  units 
is  in  good  company. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  content  of  the  15  required  units,  the 
University  of  Nevada  occupies  a  very  progressive  position.  There 
are  various  types  of  standard  admission  requirements,  discussion  of 

1  In  comparison  with  the  accepted  standards  of  to-day,  the  standards  of  the  best  American  uniTersities 
50  years  ago  were  low  Indeed.  School  conditions  in  certain  States  do  not  yet  permit  the  enforcement  of  the 
most  sev^ere  collenate  standards,  but  the  obligation  rostin^!:  on  the  coUefes  of  these  States  to  contribute 
in  the  manner  indicated  above  to  the  general  elevation  of  standards  is  no  less  clear.  Meanwhile,  it  is  equally 
their  duty  to  de?lare  without  equivocation  or  pretense  just  what  is  required  for  college  entrance  and  grodn- 
atimi. 
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which  would  occupy  disproportionate  space  in  a  document  of  this 
character.^  Suffice  it  to  say  that  one  of  the  best-considered  modem 
systems  of  entrance  requirements  is  that  adopted  recently  by  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  main  principles  of  the  plan  are  also 
recommended  in  substance  by  the  committee  on  articulation  of 
high  school  and  college  of  the  National  Education  Association  in 
1911.'  While  not  conforming  to  this  system  in  every  detail  (and 
indeed  details  must  necessarily  differ  in  different  localities),  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the 
University  of  Nevada  in  general  follow  the  Chicago  plan  (see  the 
issue  of  the  catalogue  referred  to,  pp.  71  ft.)  Adn^ion  to  the 
technical  colleges  is  on  a  somewhat  less  elastic  basis,  but  this  also  is 
in  accord  with  the  best  practice. 

The  University  of  I^evada,  like  most  institutions  of  coU^iate  rank, 
grants  facilities  for  study,  however,  to  other  than  regular  students. 
It  accepts  special  students.  The  conditions  on  which  special  stu- 
dents are  admitted  and  allowed  to  prosecute  their  work  are  stated  on 
page  81  of  the  issue  of  the  catalogue  cited,  as  follows: 

SPECIAL  STXTDBNTS. 

PerBons  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  who  may  wish  to  puxBue  some  one  study  and  its 
related  branches,  may  be  admitted  as  special  students  without  jMissing  the  usual 
entrance  examinations.'  Admission  will  be  granted  only  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  instructor  under  whom  the  special  work  is  to  be  done,  after  such  a  recommenda- 
tion has  been  passed  by  the  council  of  administration.  Special  students  must  be  at 
least  20  years  of  age  and  must  register  for  not  fewer  than  10  hours  of  work  per  week. 
Exception  to  the  rule  in  regard  to  the  age  limit  and  the  number  of  hours  of  work  can 
only  be  made  by  action  of  the  univeiBity  senate.  No  one  may  register  in  the  univer- 
sity as  a  special  student  for  more  than  two  years,  except  upon  the  reommiendation  of 
the  hculty  of  the  college  in  which  he  is  working  and  with  the  approval  of  the  council 
of  administration.  The  entrance  committee  will  require  from  all  special  students  a 
statement  from  reliable  persons  as  to  character  and  a  record  of  previous  academic  work. 

The  requirements  for  securing  the  bachelor's  degree  imposed  by 
the  leading  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country  vary  greatly  in 
details.  In  one  point  alone  is  there  substantial  uniformity,  namely, 
in  the  number  of  academic  counts  (usually  expressed  in  semester 
hoiirs)  demanded  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  An  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  colleges  and  universities  require  120  semester  hours.  Occa- 
sionally the  minimum  number  runs  slightly  higher,  and  there  are 
variations  above  this  minimum  in  the  different  schools  and  depart- 

^  The  interested  reader  is  referred  for  further  details  to  Bui.,  1013,  No.  7,  College  Entrance  Requirements, 
by  Clarence  D.  Kings^ey;  to  the  Rep.  of  the  Commis.  of  £d.,  1914,  vol.  1,  p.  160  and  pp.  163  fl.;  Rep.  of  Um 
(kimmis.  of  Ed..  1915,  vol.  1,  pp.  148  flf.:  and  to  the  reports  of  the  committee  on  coIlei{e  entrance  requlremeats 
and  of  tbe  committee  on  the  articulation  of  high  school  and  college,  included  in  Proc  Nat.  Ed.  Asmo.  far 
tlie  years  1911, 1912,  and  1913. 

>8ee  Proc.  Nat.  Ed.  Assoc.,  1911,  pp.  569  fl. 

<  Like  most  State  universities,  the  University  of  Nevada  admits  both  by  examlnatlGa  and  by  certificate 
from  recognized  secondary  schools.    The  majority  of  students,  however,  are  admitted  by  certificate. 
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meats.  With  respect  to  the  quantitatiye  requirements,  however, 
the  bachelor's  d^ree  may  be  said  to  be  standardized.^ 

Most  colleges  and  imiverBities  now  organize  the  student's  work  in 
arts  and  sciences  in  accordance  with  some  form  of  the  group  system, 
that  is,  the  student  is  expected  to  choose  one  or  two  branches  in 
which  he  will  specialize.  The  remainder  of  his  academic  work  is  then 
made  up  (1)  of  subjects  intended  to  contribute  to  a  thorough  compre- 
hension of  his  special  fields,  (2)  of  subjects  important  for  purposes  of 
general  information,  and  (3)  of  a  certain  limited  amount  of  free  op- 
tions. Under  different  names  and  with  large  variations  in  practical 
application,  the  group  system  is  in  force  in  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  best  collies  and  tmiversities  of  the  country. 

The  University  of  Nevada  requires  for  graduation  in  the  college  of 
arts  and  sciences  124  semester  hours.  In  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  engineering  the  number  of  required  hours  is  considerably  higher. 
In  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  the  courses  leading  to  the  bacca- 
laureate d^ree  correspond  substantially  to  the  general  definition  of 
the  group  system  just  given.' 

Academic  standards  relate  also  to  the  conditions  upon  which 
students  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  university.  With  regard  to 
these  conditions  the  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Nevada  states 
(pp.  83  and  84) : 

Any  student  who  receives  a  final  grade  of  less  than  60  per  cent  in  any  subject  shall 
be  considered  as  ''failed"  in  that  subject. 

Any  student  who  receiyes  a  grade  of  less  than  70  and  60  per  cent  or  more  shall  be 
passed  conditionaUy.    *    *    * 

If  at  the  close  of  any  semester  a  student  does  not  pass  in  at  least  one-third  of  his 
work,  he  will  be  suspended  from  the  university  for  a  period  of  one  semester.  If  at 
mid-semester  or  at  the  end  of  a  semester  a  student  does  not  pass  in  at  least  one-half  of 
his  work,  he  shall  be  placed  on  probation  and  notified  of  such  probation  by  the  regis- 
trar; if,  then,  at  the  end  of  the  next  regular  report  of  grades  by  the  faculty  the 
student  has  shown  no  improvement,  he  will  be  suspended  from  the  university  for  the 
following  semester. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  summarize  the  principal  regulations  and 
announcements  bearing  on  the  matter  of  standards.  It  appears 
that  with  reference  to  the  announced  requirements  for  admission  to 
regular  standing  and  the  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  degrees 
the  university's  position  is  orthodox.  On  subsequent  pages  the  com- 
mittee comments  on  the  requirements  for  special  students  and  for 
continuance  on  the  rolls  of  the  university. 

>  Thecommittoe  is  not  nnaware  of  a  tendency  on  the  pert  of  a  number  of  institutions  of  repute  to  emphasize 
^yther  than  quantitative  measoreB  for  the  determination  of  fitness  to  receive  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
Several  of  the  strongest  institutions  in  the  country  have  never  reokomed  the  work  of  candidates  for  degrees 
In  terms  of  hours. 

'Degree  requirements  in  technical  cporses,  such  as  those  in  agriculture  and  englneeringi  are  generally 
xnuch  more  closely  prescribed  than  degree  requirements  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  is  the  case  at  the 
University  of  Nevada. 
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The  highest  printed  requirements  may  he  nullified  hy  lax  enforce- 
ment. The  real  test,  therefore,  of  a  university's  standards  is  not 
what  it  says  it  requires,  but  what  students  must  actually  do  to  get  in 
and  stay  in.  The  committee  has  paid  particular  heed  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  entrance  requirements.  It  has  reviewed  with  minute  care 
the  records  of  all  students  entering  in  1915  and  has  subjected  to  a 
somewhat  less  detailed  scrutiny  the  records  of  those  accepted  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding.  It  concentrated  its  attention  espe- 
cially on  the  latest  records,  for  two  reasons:  First,  it  is  important  for  a 
judgment  of  the  current  condition  of  the  university  that  the  citizens 
of  the  State  should  know  what  it  is  doing  now  rather  than  what  it 
did  several  years  ago;  and,  second,  it  is  precisely  the  present  prac- 
tice of  the  university  that  has  been  called  into  question.  It  was 
repeatedly  suggested  to  the  committee  that  the  standards  of  the 
institution  are  less  rigid  now  than  they  were  several  years  ago.  The 
summary  in  the  following  paragraph  relating  to  regular  students 
in  arts  and  sciences  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  university's 
enforcements  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  regular  standing. 

Seventy-three  persons  entered  as  regular  freshmen  in  arts  and 
sciences  in  1915.  Seventeen  of  these,  or  23.2  per  cent,  were  deficient 
in  some  part  of  the  entrance  requirements.  The  number  of  units  in 
'  which  conditions  were  imposed  varied  from  one-half  to  two.  In  no 
single  case  was  a  student  admitted  as  a  freshman  with  conditions 
amounting  to  more  than  two  imits.  The  committee  noted  but  two 
cases  in  which  the  full  two  units  of  conditions  allowed  were  taken. 
The  majority  of  those  who  were  deficient  presented  at  least  14  units 
of  work,  corresponding  to  the  university's  prescription.  Several 
o£fered  more  than  the  required  15  units,  but  had  failed  to  cover  all  of 
the  work  in  English  or  mathematics  or  foreign  languages  prescribed 
by  the  university  as  part  of  the  entrance  requirements.  Entrance 
conditions  are  plainly  recorded.  Examination  of  the  records  of 
preceding  classes  showed  that  as  a  rule  they  are  promptly  made  up. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  university's  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  regular  standing  are  conscientiously  enforced  With  respect 
to  its  treatment  of  this  group  of  students  the  institution  deserves  a 
dean  biU  of  health.  A  university  located  in  a  section  where  sec- 
ondary school  facilities  are  no  more  perfectly  developed  than  here 
could  hardly  in  justice  to  its  constituency  set  up  more  drastic  Require- 
ments. It  could  not  fairly,  for  instance,  refuse  to  allow  any  condi- 
tions at  all  to  entering  students. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Attention  was  called  above  to  the  group  of  special  students  upon 
whom  a  different  requirement  is  imposed.  Examination  of  the  sum- 
mary of  enrollment  appearing  on  page  221  of  the  edition  of  the  cata- 
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logue  of  Aprily  1016,  shows  that  out  of  a  total  enroUment  of  441 
(short  couises  and  extension  courses  not  counted),  125,  or  28.39  per 
cent,  were  special  students.  The  university's  definition  of  the  term 
"special  student"  has,  however,  been  loose.  The  category  indudes 
all  persons  not  candidates  for  degrees,  whether  they  have  absolved 
the  entrance  requirements  or  not.^  Deducting  from  the  total  just 
given  all  those  qualified  for  regular  standing,  it  appears  that  there 
were  101  genuine  speciak  in  1915-16,  who  constituted  24.5  per 
cent  of  the  student  body. 

In  the  majority  of  institutions  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  has 
thus  far  surveyed  the  percentage  of  special  students  has  been  so 
small  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  The  number  of  these  students 
constituted  no  problem  whatever  in  the  administration  of  the 
institutions  concerned.  Indeed,  in  but  one  other  institution,  the 
University  of  Arizona,  has  the  Bureau  of  Education  found  a  com^ 
parable  percentage  of  special  students.  The  conditions  of  popula- 
tion, industrial  development,  and  secondary  school  facilities  are 
similar  in  Nevada  and  Arizona.  The  presence  of  substantially  equal 
proportions  of  special  students  in  the  total  enrollments  of  these  two 
State  universities  gives  ground  for  the  assumption  that  a  liberal 
policy  of  admission  is  required  in  the  present  stage  of  the  educational 
evolution  of  these  States.  Nevertheless,  it  will  readily  be  apparent 
that  so  large  a  number  of  special  students  creates  certain  serious 
difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the^^  institutions.  A  group  of 
students  amounting  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  enrollment  can 
not  be  ignored  when  the  policies  of  the  university  are  formulated. 

In  considering  the  problem  as  presented  at  the  University  of 
Nevada  several  questions  regarding  these  students  instantly  arise. 
Does  the  state  of  secondary  education  in  Nevada  necessitate  the 
admission  of  so  many  specials  to  a  university  that  is  endeavoring 
to  set  up  high  standards  for  degree  work?  Where  do  the  special 
students  come  from — ^from  Nevada,  from  communities  without  sec- 
ondary school  f adhties,  or  from  other  States  ?  What  departments 
do  they  chiefly  seek?  Does  the  work  done  by  them  in  the  courses 
they  elect  compare  favorably  in  quaUty  with  that  done  by  the  regular 
students?  The  committee  submits  the  following  evidence  bearing 
on  these  matters. 

Reference  to  page  47  shows  that  17  high  schools  in  Nevada  are 
accredited  by  the  State  university.  There  are  35  high  schools  alto- 
gether in  Nevada,  and  16  of  these  offer  less  than  a  four-year  course.' 
The  whole  vast  territory  of  the  State  is  naturally  not  adequately 

1  The  committee  snggosts  the  desirability  of  making  a  more  accurate  classification  of  the  students  in 
the  university. 

I  Most  ot  the  16  schools  mentioned  offer  but  one  or  two  years  of  instruction  beyond  the  grades  and  are 
not  properly  hig^  sdiools  at  aU. 
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served  by  this  number  of  schools.  NeverihelesSy  the  secondary  school 
f acihties  in  existence  are  fairly  well  standardized  and  articulated  with 
the  university.  If  it  should  appear  that  a  large  number  of  special 
students  come  from  places  where  there  are  no  high  schools,  the. natu- 
ral conclusion  would  be  that  the  university  is  making  quite  justi- 
fiable concessions  to  a  group  of  persons  that  has  been  handicapped 
with  respect  to  educational  opportunities. 

Of  the  125  specials  (accepting  the  university's  classification), 
89  are  residents  of  Nevada,  19  are  residents  of  California,  and  17 
come  from  other  States  and  countries.  Of  the  89  Nevada  specials, 
69  reside  in  Reno,  10  come  from  Ely,  Oardnerville,  Sparks,  or  Tono- 
pah  (towns  with  good  four-year  high  schools),  one  comes  from  a 
community  having  a  two-year  high  school,  and  9  come  from  places 
maintaining  no  high  schools.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  10 
regular  students  report  residence  in  communities  which  have  no 
high  schools. 

It  would  appear  that  the  large  group  of  special  students  does  not 
consist  primary  of  citizens  who  have  been  deprived  of  opportuni- 
ties for  secondary  education  by  accident  of  residence.  The  committee 
was  informed,  however,  that  the  reported  residence  of  these  persoDS 
is  in  many  cases  misleading.  Parents  having  children  to  educate  are 
likely  to  move  to  one  of  the  larg^  centers,  especially  to  Reno,  during 
the  term  of  their  children's  attendance  at  secondary  or  higher  institu- 
tions. Self-supporting  yoi}ng  people  from  the  educationally  less- 
favored  districts  frequently  transfer  their  residence  to  Reno  in  order 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  the  university  offers 
under  its  rules  for  special  students.  These  two  classes  of  students 
are  of  course  primarily  the  ones  for  whom  the  university  should  make 
concessions,  if  concessions  are  to  be  made  at  alL  The  university 
authorities  have  not,  as  far  as  the  committee  was  informed,  analyzed 
carefully  the  group  of  specials  to  determine  how  many  of  them  prop- 
erly belong  in  the  two  categories  just  indicated.  Sudb  inquiry  as  has 
been  made  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  considerable  niunber  of 
specials  registered  from  Reno  and  other  larger  towns  have  been 
handicapped  in  their  preliminary  education  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  The  committee  suggests  the  desirability  of  a  thorough  study  of 
the  educational  history  of  the  whole  group  of  special  students. 

Evidently  there  are  two  general  classes  of  special  students  at  the 
University  of  Nevada,  the  one  desirable,  the  other  generally  unde- 
sirable in  a  small  State  university  which  is  short  of  equipment.  These 
are:  (1)  Residents  of  the  State,  and  particularly  residents  of  the 
city  in  which  the  university  is  located,  persons  whose  preparation 
or  whose  vocations  prevent  them  from  devoting  full  time  to  university 
work,  but  who  can  carry  on  with  profit  two  or  three  courses;  and  (2) 
residents  of  other  States.    A  large  proportion  of  the  total  nimiber  of 
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specials,  28.8  per  cent,  come  from  outside  the  State.  The  University 
of  Nevada  is  situated  so  close  to  the  California  border  that  the  neigh- 
boring portion  of  that  State  may  be  regarded  as  its  legitimate  terri- 
tory. But  very  few  California  specials  come  from  this  territory. 
The  majority  reside  in  remote  parts  of  California.  There  are  also 
numerous  specials  from  other  more  distant  States.  The  conmiittee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  university  officers  may  and  ought  to  discour- 
age the  presence  of  these  students  at  the  university. 

The  distribution  of  special  students  among  the  difiFerent  depart- 
ments is  also  of  interest.  The  college  of  arts  and  sciences  enrolls  54, 
or  23.2  per  cent  of  its  total  enrollment  (graduate  students  being  ex- 
cluded); the  college  of  engireering  enrolls  43,  or  35.29  per  cent  of  its 
total  enrollment;  and  the  college  of  agriculture,  which  includes  the 
school  of  home  economics,  enrolls  29,  or  38.6  per  cent  of  its  total 
enrollment.^ 

Of  the  69  special  students  from  Reno,  38  were  registered  in  arts  and 
sciences,  16  in  some  branch  of  engineering,  8  in  home  economics,  and 
7  in  agricultiu*e.    Eighteen  of  the  69  were  married  women. 

The  relative  scholastic'  standing  of  the  special  students  and  of 
certain  other  groups  is  indicated  by  the  following  averages  for  the 
year  1916-16: 

First       Second 
semester,  semester. 

Average  of  all  students 78. 4  78. 2 

Average  of  all  special  students 76. 6  73. 8 

Average  of  all  special  students  from  California 74.8  72.6 

Average  of  freshmen  from  California 77.  7  78. 4 


% 


In  regulations  applying  to  special  students  quoted  above,  it  was 
stated  that  these  students  are  not  candidates  for  degrees,  that  they 
must  be  at  least  20  years  of  age,  and  must  register  for  at  least  10 
hours.  The  committee  was  unable  in  the  time  at  its  disposal  to  dis- 
cover how  large  a  proportion  of  those  who  enter  as  specials  become 
after  one  or  two  years  of  residence  candidates  for  degrees.  It  was 
informed  by  several  officers  of  the  imiversity  that  a  considerable  ntun- 
ber  of  specials  are  advanced  to  regular  standing.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  cases  where  such  action  is  in  accord  with  the  most 
exemplary  attitude  toward  university  standards.  No  one  would 
coimsel  the  exclusion  from  the  advantages  of  degree  courses  of  all 
irregularly  prepared  students  who  as  specials  have  demonstiated 
their  capacity  for  college  work  and  who  subsequently,  through  ex- 
aminations or  otherwise,  have  absolved  the  regular  requirements. 
But  a  university  must  allow  transfers  from  special  to  regular  standing 
with  extreme  caution;  otherwise  the  special  student  category  proves 

» There  are  certain  slight  dlserepaocleB  between  the  peroentages  given  here  and  thoee  presented  In  tht 
table  on  p.  78  and  the  figure  on  p.  76.  The  table  and  figure  were  prepared  by  the  deans  of  the  coUege  of 
arts  and  sdenoeand  the  college  of  engineering  on  the  basis  of  the  final  figures  for  the  whole  academic  year. 
The  percentages  recorded  above  are  derived  from  the  summary  of  enrollment  printed  in  the  oatalcgne^ 
April  1, 1916. 
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FiQ.  10.— Per  cent  of  special  students  enrolled,  1905  to  1916. 
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an  easy  back-door  route  to  academic  rank  ard  degrees  for  students 
who  have  not  met  the  preliminary  requirements  for  these  honors. 
Academic  degrees  soon  cease  to  be  honors  lor  anyone  if  commonly 
attained  in  this  way.  The  committee  does  not  mean  to  imply  that 
the  University  of  Nevada  has  debased  the  value  of  its  degrees  by 
too  much  lenience  in  admitting  special  students  to  cardidacy  for 
them.  It  has  secured,  as  has  been  stated,  no  definite  eviderce  on 
this  point.  It  merely  calls  the  attention  of  the  university  authorities 
to  the  danger  involved  in  a  policy  of  easy  transfer  from  one  status  to 
the  other. 

The  committee  finds  the  allegation  that  the  university  has  of  late 
lowered  its  standards,  particularly  through  the  admission  of  con- 
stantly larger  numbers  of  special  students,  wholly  unfounded.  As 
further  evidence  it  submits  a  table  summarizing  the  university  registra- 
tion from  1905  to  1917,  and  a  group  of  curves  showing  the  percentages 
of  special  students  during  the  same  period  in  the  three  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  university.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  largest  proportion  of 
special  students  were  registered  in  1911-12;  that  1915-16  was  a  year 
in  which  the  registration  of  specials  exceeded  the  mean;  and  that 
there  has  been  a  particularly  sharp  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of 
specials  in  the  first  semester  of  the  current  academic  year. 

The  committee  has  felt  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  special 
students  attending  the  university  is  a  consxmimation  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  The  conMnittee  was  at  first  disposed  to  suggest  that  the 
minimum  age  at  which  special  students  may  be  admitted  to  the  uni- 
versity be  raised  to  21.  This  standard  has  been  adopted  by  many  of 
strongest  imiversities  of  the  country.  It  insures  maturity  and  0:Jtab- 
lishes  a  presumption  of  earnestness.  Records  show,  however,  tiiat 
very  few  special  students  would  be  excluded  from  the  University  of 
Nevada  by  the  imposition  of  such  a  requirement.  Approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  special  students  now  registered  are  21  or  over. 
Moreover,  many  of  those  under  this  age  have  long  been  self-supporting, 
often,  indeed,  have  occupied  positions  of  authority  and  responsibility. 
They  are  mature  beyond  their  years,  and  earnest.  The  university  is 
the  only  institution  in  the  State  which  they  would  consent  to  attend. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one  equipped  to  meet  their  particular  voca- 
tional needs.  The  establishment  of  an  arbitrary  age  requirement 
would  secure  a  sUght  reduction  in  numbers  at  a  sacrifice  of  some  of 
the  most  desirable  students  in  the  university. 

The  committee  concludea  that  constant  adminiatrative  pressui^e 
rather  than  fixed  rules  should  be  applied  to  the  problem  of  special 
students.  For  example,  the  admission  of  specials  by  the  committee 
on  admissions  instead  of  on  the  recommendations  of  individual  in- 
structors would  undoubtedly  tend  to  keep  out  the  clearly  undesirable 
specials.    The  reduction  of  candidates  from  other  States  who  could 
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not  present  a  very  convincmg  reason  for  choosing  the  University  of 
l^evada  in  preference  to  home  institutions  might  also  quite  easily  he 


Map  X— DtstEllmtioii  of  Nwifda  stadents  At  Um  State  miiTwaity  by  ooantta  of  nsidenoe  for  flnt  aamester, 

1915-16. 

accomplished  by  the  administrative  officers.  At  any  rate,  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  university,  the  reduction  of  this  group  should 
by  one  means  or  another  proceed. 
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CONTINUANCE  ON  THE  BOLLS  OF  THDE  UNIVEBSITT. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  regulation  with  respect  to 
the  amomit  of  work  in  which  a  student  must  pass  in  order  to  be  con- 
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Map  3.— Distribution  of  Nevadft  stadents  by  oountlaB  of  raddAnoe  for  aeoond  s«m«8t«r,  1915-16. 

tinned  on  the  rolls  of  the  university  (quoted  on  p.  71)  is  too  lenient. 
It  seems  to  be  strengthened  by  the  following  (see  p.  83  of  the  cata- 
logue of  April,  1916): 
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For  legular  aophomoie,  jumor,  or  •enlor  «taiidiiig,  a  Bludeni's  deficiencies  must  not 
exceed  six  college  units,  and  he  must  take  the  full  number  of  houn  prescribed  by  the 
courae. 

The  majority  of  regular  students  are  of  course  candidates  for  pro- 
motion to  the  next  higher  class  ^and  as  such  are  interested  to  make 
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Map  4.— Distrlbatioii  of studsnts  st  the  U&lvvnity  of  Ntrnda  from  CBllfonila  by  ooonties  oinAdamfor 

r,101ft-16. 


the  standing  prescribed  in  the  rule  just  cited,  bu);  the  extreme  latitude 
of  the  other  regulation  redPerred  to  can  hardly  fail  to  result  in  bur- 
dening the  imiversity  with  a  few  individuals  at  least  who  could  not 
justly  be  rated  as  serious  students.    In  support  of  this  assumption 
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the  committee  offers  thk  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  councfl  of 
administration  ^  to  the  senate  February  3,  1916:  * 

Voted  to  apply  the  rules  relating  to  deficient  scholarehip  in  the  case  of  11  Btudenta 
who  did  not  paas  in  one-third  of  the  work  of  the  firat  semester,  and  to  14  othen  who 
passed  in  one-third  6t  their  work  but  in  less  than  one>half.  Voted  later  to  permits  el 
the  first  11  to  register  on  probation. 

DISTBIBUnON  OF  STUDENTS  ACCORDING  TO  RESmENCE. 

The  committee  has  believed  that  a  somewhat  more  definite  record 
of  the  areas  from  which  the  University  of  Nevada  draws  its  students 
than  has  yet  been  included  in  this  report  is  significant  in  the  matter 
now  under  discussion  and  will  be  instructive  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State.  It  has  therefore  had  prepared  various  siunmaries  and  maps, 
which  are  submitted  herewith. 

Distribuiion  of  MtudenU  at  ihe  UrmenUy  of  Nevada, 

Pint       Stiomd 


Nevada 264         256 

Odifomia 82  82 

Other  States  and  countries 42  26 

Total 388         363 

Map  2  shows  the  distribution  by  counties  of  residence  of  the  students 
from  Nevada  enrolled  during  the  first  semester;  Map  3  the  distribu- 
tion by  counties  of  residence  of  the  students  from  Nevada  enrolled 
during  the  second  semester;  Map  4  the  distribution  by  counties  of 
residence  of  students  from  California  enrolled  during  the  first  semester; 
and  Map  5  the  distribution  by  coimties  of  residence  of  the  students 
from  California  enrolled  during  the  second  semester.  Other  maps 
showing  the  counties  in  Nevada  and  California  from  which  each  of  the 
principal  collies  and  schools  of  the  university  draws  its  students 
appear  in  the  Appendix,  pages  165  to  184. 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  four  facts:  First,  the  wide  terri- 
torial distribution  of  the  students  from  the  home  State;  second,  the 
preponderance  in  numbers  of  those  residing  in  Washoe  Coxmty ;  third, 
the  large  number  coming  from  California;  and,  fourth,  the  surpris- 
ingly wide  territorial  distribution  of  these  California  students.  It 
woidd  be  expected  that  the  University  of  Nevada,  being  located 
close  to  the  California  line,  would  draw  many  students  from  adjacent 
portions  of  that  State.  The  fact  that  so  large  a  percentage  of  the 
California  students  comes  from  regions  close  to  the  large  and  excel- 
lent institutions  situated  near  San  Francisco  prompts  the  deduction 
that  the  University  df  Nevada  has  in  some  cases  served  as  a  refuge 
for  persons  of  indifferent  scholarship.    The  averages  of  recently 

^  For  %  statement  of  the  eonetltatioii  and  funotioni  of  this  body,  see  p.  88. 
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admitted  regular  students  from  Califomia,  however,  do  not  indicate 
Uiat  this  group  falls  below  the  conmion  standard  of  the  institution. 
It  was  pointed  out  above  that  there  are  19  special  students  from 
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Haf  5.— 'DlstrllnitlQn  of  students  at  the  University  of  Nevada  from  California  by  eoontiea  of  residence  fo 

second  semester,  1916-16. 

California.    Association  of  this  fact  with  those  presented  in  the 
tabulation  on  page  75  is  instructive. 

The  committee  may  sum  up  its  conclusions  and  recommendations 
relating  to  the  standards  of  the  University  of  Nevada  in  these  terms: 
The  university  is  apparently  maintaining  what  amoimts  to  a  double 
standard  of  entrance.    That  appUed  to  regular  students  is  on  a  par 
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with  the  standards  of  other  reputable  universities,  and  it  is  enforced; 
that  applied  to  special  students  is  flexible,  indefinite,  and  laigely 
dependent  on  the  judgment  of  individual  instructors.  The  line 
dividing  the  two  classes  of  students  is,  moreover,  not  so  clearly 
marked  and  diflicult  to  cross  as  the  committee  judges  advisable. 
The  committeo  fears  that  the  standards  of  the  University  of  Nevada 
will  always  be  open  to  misunderstanding  until  the  institution  reduces 
the  number  of  special  students,  particularly  those  from  other  States, 
and  makes  it  harder  for  those  admitted  as  specials  to  obtain  regular 
stanvling.  The  easy  requirements  for  continuance  in  the  imiversity 
(not  for  class  promotion,  however)  tend  to  accentuate  the  danger  to 
which  the  reputation  of  the  institution  is  exposed.  The  committee 
thinks  that  these  depressing  influences  have  been  to  some  degree 
counteracted  by  the  conscientious  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  faculty  toward  academic  standards.  It  nevertheless 
recommends— 

'(a)  That  the  oflicers  scrutinize  with  care  the  qualification  of 
candidates  for  admission  as  special  students. 

(b)  That  the  number  of  special  students  be  largely  reduced. 

(c)  That  the  minimum  standard  of  scholarship  required  for 
continuance  on  the  rolls  of  the  university  be  raised. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  careful  scrutiny  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  special  standing. 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  special  students. 

3.  The  raising  of  the  minimum  standard  for  continuance  on  the 
rolls  of  the  university. 
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Chapter  VI. 
Educational  administration  of  the  uni 

VERSITY. 


In  a  previous  chapter  the  committee  has  commended  the  excellent 
arrangement  whereby  the  initiative  in  educational  policies  and  the 
educational  control  of  the  imiversity  are  placed  by  the  regents^ 
definitely  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  faculty.  This  has  per- 
mitted the  estabhshment  of  an  educational  organization  which  is 
well  adapted  for  the  work  it  has  to  do.  While  various  features  of  this 
organization  doubtless  represent  the  growth  of  a  number  of  years, 
the  definite  formulation  of  a  code  has  only  been  worked  out  during 
the  present  administration.  This  code  is  modem  in  its  spirit  and 
shoidd  contribute  increasingly  to  efficiency  in  administration.  Tlie 
suggestions  which  are  offered  deal  only  with  minor  features  and  do 
not  affect  any  vital  imderlying  principle  of  the  plan. 

The  imiversity  senate,  as  the  central  lawmaking  body,  is  composed 
of  the  president,  vice  president,  deans,  and  heads  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  rank  of  full  professor.  Such  a  body  should  be  and 
evidently  is  a  positive  force  in  the  formulation  of  sound  educational 
policy  and  in  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of  true  university 
standards.  The  action  of  the  senate  in  dealing  with  the  c'ifficult 
problem  of  grades  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  its  appropriate^ 
function.  A  committee  of  the  senate  examined  the  grades  which 
had  been  given  in  all  departments  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and 
after  a  careful  analysis  recommended  the  appUcation  of  a  system  of 
corrective  figures  so  that  the  marks  earned  in  the  various  departments 
might  have  more  equal  merit.  The  unanimous  adoption  of  the  report 
of  this  committee  was  not  only  a  credit  to  the  committee  but  a  high 
testimonial  to  the  ability  and  serious  purpose  of  the  senate  itself. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  university  officers  not  now  members 
of  the  senate  whose  presence  in  that  body  should  confer  a  distinct 
benefit  upon  it  and  upon  the  university  because  of  their  vital  con- 
tact with  matters  of  educational  pohcy.  The  hbrarian  is  such  an 
officer.  In  some  universities  the  hbrarian  is  given  the  rank  of  pro- 
fessor, without  the  title,  however,  in  order  that  the  assistance- o£  th5& 
most  important  university  department  may  be  had  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  lawmaking  body.  Certain  departments  in  the  publi*  - 
«4^rvice  division  which  touch  closely  the  instructional  work  of  the 
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university  and  which  are  under  the  direction  of  men  of  univeisity 
training  and  sympathies  might  he  represented  for  simihir  reasons. 
The  inclusion  also  of  the  chief  financial  officer,  the  registrar,  and  the 
administrative  secretary  may  he  advantageous  when  such  positions 
carry  real  responsibility  and  are  held  by  university-minded  people. 

The  council  of  administration  is  composed  of  the  president,  vice 
president,  the  dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  dean  of  the 
college  of  engineering,  the  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture,  and  dean 
in  education  and  the  dean  of  women.  This  council  is  ri^tfully  the 
dearing  house  for  many  administrative  troubles.  It  represents  the 
larger  divisions  and  interests  of  the  university. 

The  duties  of  a  council  of  administration  can  not  and  should  not 
be  definitely  fixed.  From  time  to  time  matters  of  widely  varying 
importance  will  be  handled,  but  the  tendency  should  be  for  it  to  deal 
more  largely  with  the  broader  policies  involved  in  the  interrelation  of 
schools  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  university  to  the  pubUc  and  not 
80  much  with  minor  matters  of  discipline  and  controL  Matters  of 
routine  detail — such  as  admission  or  advanced  standing — which  can 
be  handled  individually  by  the  deans  or  the  other  officers  shoiild 
rarely  come  to  the  council  for  decision;  and  when  they  do,  it  shoiild 
be  rather  to  correct  or  establish  an  administrative  precedent  than  to 
settle  the  individual  case.  In  this  coimcil  the  deans  can  informally 
discuss  administrative  questions  and  so  arrive  at  policies  which  will 
become  more  and  more  uniformly  applied  in  the  various  colleges. 

The  committee  is  especially  pleased  to  note  the  recent  creation  of 
the  office  of  dean  of  women  and  the  inclusion  of  this  officer  in  the 
council  of  administration.  Official  recognitiou  is  thus  given  to  a 
most  important  phase  of  the  work  of  the  imiversity,  the  oversight 
and  adaptation  of  college  life  and  coU^e  study  to  the  needs  of  women. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  there  has  been  some  public  criticism 
in  the  State  of  what  has  been  called  the  ''deanship  system/'  i.  e.,  the 
administration  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  imiversity  by  deans 
responsible  to  the  president.  It  has  been  argued  that  in  a  small 
institution  hke  the  University  of  Nevada  such  officers  are  superfluous 
and  that  the  functions  now  assigned  to  them  may  easily  be  performed 
by  the  president  himself  or  by  committees.  The  committee  does  not 
share  this  view.  There  are  several  reasons  why  an  organization  sub- 
stantially Uke  that  now  existing  at  the  University  of  Nevada  is 
desirable  even  in  a  small  institution. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  fact  that  the  vocational  collies  of 
the  imiversity  are  in  the  critical  period  of  development.  Although 
of  relatively  recent  foundation,  all  have  now  attained  sufficient  enroll- 
ments to  justify  a  certain  measure  of  segregation.  They  constitute 
real,  not  factitious,  imite.  Nevertheless,  with  possibly  a  single 
exception,  they  have  not  thus  far  succeeded  in  establishing  a  close 
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and  sympathetic  cooperation  throughout  the  State  with  the  memben 
of  those  professions  for  which  they  train.  Each  of  the  vocational 
divisions  of  the  university  is  under  the  inunediate  and  pressing 
necessity  of  interpreting  itself,  not  only  to  the  young  people  who  may 
be  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  its  offerings,  but  also  to  the  leaders 
in  the  calling  for  which  it  prepares  recruits  and  to  which  it  contributes 
the  results  of  its  scientific  study.  Each  of  these  divisions  needs  the 
services  of  a  master  in  the  profession,  who  will  build  a  school,  and 
build  it  into  the  life  of  the  State.  This  task  is  properly  a  part  of  the 
dean's  responsibility.  The  dean,  if  he  be  well  chosen,  is,  indeed, 
the  official  best  qudified  to  perform  it. 

The  administration  of  a  division  of  a  university,  eVen  of  a  small 
university,  involves  many  matters  of  discipUne  and  academic  routine. 
These  may,  of  course,  be  handled  by  committees  or  by  designated 
members  of  the  faculty,  but  such  disposition  of  them  is  likely  to 
result  in  a  wasteful  diversion  of  the  teaching  energies  of  the  insti- 
tution. If  referred  to  a  single  administrative  officer,  these  matters 
are  more  easily  and  effectively  disposed  of. 

In  the  minds  of  those  ^o  object  to  the  system  of  administration 
by  deans  there  seems  to  be  some  misiLpprehension  also  as  to  the 
duties  of  a  State  university  president.  The  post  demands  of  its 
incumbent  what  is  probably  the  most  varied  assortment  of  activities 
in  the  whole  field  of  administration  of  corporate  undertakings.  It 
presupposes  a  versatility  not  called  for  in  any  other  public  office. 
For  example,  the  State  university  president  is  expected  to  be  by 
turns  a  good  institutional  manager,  an  astute  financial  director,  a 
superior  public  speaker,  an  expert  on  higher  education,  a  diplomatic 
and  persuasive  interpreter  of  his  iiistitution  to  the  State  law-making 
body,  a  constructive  leader  of  the  educational  forces  of  the  State, 
a  publicist  to  whom  thoughtful  citizens  may  look  for  counsel  on 
questions  of  great  State  or  National  concern.  Nor  does  this  smnmary 
indicate  the  whole  cycle  of  activities  which  he  is  required  to  perform. 
The  people  hold  him  to  a  strict  standard  of  excellence  in  all.  They 
are  impatient  and  prone  to  criticize  if  he  fails  measurably  in  any. 
It  is  manifest,  however,  that  a  president  the  major  part  of  whose 
time  is  devoted  to  the  details  of  internal  administration  will  be  quite 
unable  to  fulfill  the  moro  public  demands  of  his  office.  The  committee 
is  persuaded  that  certain  of  these  public  activities  aro  of  primary, 
not  secondary,  importance.  The  president  must  be.  an  educational 
leader  in  the  State.  He  ought  if  possible  to  be  a  true  educational 
statesman  (although  the  tribe  is  small).  Especially  in  the  newer 
States  the  services  of  a  wise  and  intrepid  leader  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  sound  educational  development  aro  greatly  needed.  At 
least  he  must  be  an  authority  on  higher  education,  and  he  must  keep 
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himself  posted  on  the  rapid  and  manifold  developments  in  this  field. 
It  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  university  also  that  he  ^ould  represent 
it  adequately  and  acceptably  on  various  public  occasions.  The 
mere  institutional  muiager,  who  performs  the  duties  of  minor  adminis- 
teHtive  officials  together  .with  those  of  general  director,  has  little  time 
or  strength  for  these  more  pubUc  activities.  It  is  partly  to  release 
the  university  president  for  this  large  and  exacting  service  that  the 
syaiem  of  internal  administration  through  deans  and  other  officials 
has  grown  up.  It  now  prevails  in  nearly  all  the  best  universities  of 
the  country.  As  in  force  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  it  has  the 
committee's  indorsement. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  the 
development  of  vigorous  university  teaching  and  research  is  security 
of  tenure,  earned  after  a  reasonable  apprenticeship.^  In  adminis- 
trative positions  security  of  tenure  is  also  desirable,  but  witli  thia 
difference.  Admimstration  is  by  no  means  an  exact  science,  and  in 
the  selection  of  officers  of  administration  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  opportunity  for  error  is  large.  Tlie  problem  of  selection  ia 
especially  complicated  when,  as  in  the  case  of  deans  of  colleges, 
teaching  ability  and  leadership  in  a  particular  field  of  scholarship 
must  also  be  taken  intoaccoimt.  In  the  larger  institutions  a  good 
teacher  and  an  able  scholar  has  often  been  sacrificed  to  make  a. 
poor  dean.  At  the  same  time,  there  are- probably  as  many  cases 
where  an  indifferent  scholar  or  teaoher  has  been  found  to  have 
the  requisite  tact,  initiative,  and  leadership  for  administrative  woiic. 
This  prompts  the  suggestion  that,  as  a.  policy,  administrative  work 
within  a  imiversity  should  not  be  assigned,  in  the  &tst  instance  at 
least,  on  an  inddSnite  temire  basis.  In  the  case  of  young  men 
without  administrative  experience  especially,  the  assignment  might, 
be  to  an  acting  deanship  for  &  Umited  period^  of  one  or  two  years. 
This  would  give  an  opportunity,  which'  is  now  too  often  lacking,  for 
a.  detennination  of  fitness* 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  fbr  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
dean  is  to  release  the  professors  from  routine  committee  work — the 
most  frequent  reason  given  for  the  neglect  of  scholarship  and  the 
higher  teaching  functions.  The  fact  was  repeatedly  brou^t  to  the 
committee's  attention  that  the  burden  of  committee  duties  had  aa 
yet  scarcely  beeii  lightened  by  the  *  appointment  of  the  new  admin- 
istrative officers.  The  committee  believes  that,  particularly  in  a 
small  institution  like  the  Univetsity  of  Nevada,  the  deans  might 
well  handle  more  of  these  matters  directly  than  the  present  custom 
pennits. 

In  the  division  of  the  teaching  organization  of  the  university  into- 
three  colleges,  (1)  arts  and  science,  (2)  agriculture,  and  (3)  engin- 

>  See  Oh.  n,  p.  29. 
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eeidng,  a  logical  plan  has  been  followed.  The  committee  believes, 
however,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  establishment  of  the  • 
Nevada  State  Normal  School  and  the  Mackay  School  of  Mines  as 
equally  distinct  administrative  miits  should  be  considered.  The 
inclusion  of  the  normal  school  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
and  the  Mackay  School  of  Mines  in  the  college  of  engineering  seems 
to  the  committee  unwise  in  the  light  of  the  demands  of  the  State 
for  practical  results  in  these  two  important  fields  of  training.  These 
two  functions  of  the  university  are  treated  more  at  length  elsewhere 
in  the  report.^  It  is  sufficient  here  to  note  that  the  change  in  the 
central  organization  would  be  but  sUght.  *The  dean  in  education, 
who  now  occupies  an  anomalous  position  representing  no  responsible 
educational  unit,  would  become  the  dean  of  the  normal  school  and 
as  such  would  retain  his  seat  in  the  council  of  administration.  The 
director  of  the  Mackay  School  of  Mines  would  become  a  member 
of  the  council  of  administration.  No  objection  to  either  change 
could  be  raised  on  the  ground  of  additional  expense  as  both  officers 
concerned  are  now  receiving  the  maximum  salaries. 

The  committee  has  noted  a  use  of  the  term  ''school"  in  connection 
with  the  instructional  divisions  deaUng  with  civil  engineering  and 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  which  is  not  in  conformity 
with-  the  best  practice.  It  is  suggested  that  it  be  discontinued. 
These  divisions  are  in  reality  departments  of  the  college  of  engineer- 
ing and  should  not  be  encouraged  to  develop  school  organizations* 
In  university  nomenclature'  the  word  ''school"  is  used  to  indicate 
a  professional  or  technical  division  of  a  university  which  has  as  its 
minimum  entrance  requirement  two  years  of  college  work.  In  this 
sense,  it  will  be  seen,  that  professional  schools  of  a  university  repre^ 
sent  a  higher,  instead  of  a  lower,  division  than  the  college.*  At 
paresent  ikb  designation  of  the  Mackay  School  of  Mines  also  is  equally 
out  of  harmony  with  the  accepted  nomenclature.  Hie  committee . 
is  persuaded,  however,  that  there  is  a  real  demand  that  the  mining 
instruction  of  the  University  of  Nevada  should  be  organized  as  a 
"school."  Evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  equipment  of  the  physical 
plant  and  the  large  endowment,  as  well  as  in  the  fact  that  mining  is 
the  leading  industry  of  the  State  and  justifies  the  strongest  and  best 
organization   for   its    technical   instruction.    The   word    "school," 

>  Bee  pp.  123  and  138. 

*  Ct  Bepart  of  spMial  oonunittee  on  tmlvenity  nomfficlBtafe,  Free  Aaaoo.  Amer.  UnKeisides.  1000. 

*  The  term  "nomial  9clux>l"  stands  oataide  this  ctasiflcatloQ  of  the  administrative  divisloas  of  a  univer- 
sity. As  a  rule  normal  schools  are  sot  oonneoted  with  oc^legiate  institutions.  Moreover,  they  are  often 
oQ  a  diirex«meatiaiioe  basis,  doing  mttoh  work  for  whioh  college  credit  ooold  not  pfoperly  be  gl^  The 
eoomiittee  has  already  expressed  its  approval  of  the  oonsoUdatiaa  of  all  higher  educational  agencies  in 
Nevada  in  a  single  taistltntion.  In  view,  therefore,  both  of  the  common  understanding  of  the  term  "normal 
adwel"  and  of  the  dtffcncit  status  of  tte  histitutlfliB  designated  by  it  in  other  States,  there  appears  to 
tie  no  necessity  for  changing  the  title  of  the  division  of  the  University  of  Nevada  called  by  this  name  to 
ccofarm  to  the  nomenctetoie  just  mentioned. 
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while  so  far  used  in  its  more  common,  sense  of  a  teaching  unit,  should 
still  be  applicable  in  its  more  technical  meaning  as  representing  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  Mackay  School  of  Mines.  Rather  than  change 
the  name  indicated  by  the  foimder,  it  would  seem  to  be  wiser  to 
retain  it  and,  as  sOon  as  conditions  warrant,  to  make  its  university 
significance  a  reality. 

No  university  organization  is  complete  unless  some  provision  is 
made  for  promoting  helpful  contacts  with  the  public.  This  was  evi- 
dently the  purpose  of  the  ''Honorary  board  of  visitors."  As  consti- 
tuted this  board  c^  hardly  be  expected  to  render  the  most  desirable 
service.  The  committee  suggests  that  this  board  be  supplanted  by 
separate  boards  for  the  various  divisions  of  the  university,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  regents  upon  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the 
division  concerned  to  the  president.  The  number  of  such  boards 
and  the  number  of  members  on  each  are  not  as  important  as  the  idea 
of  fostering  a  dignified  medium  of  sympathetic  contact  with  the 
public. 

The  character  of  the  departmental  organization  will  be  of  more 
vital  concern  in  a  few  years  than  at  present.  The  system  in  vogue 
at  the  University  of  Nevada  is  practically  the  same  as  that  which 
prevails  at  other  State  universities.  It  is  the  result  of  inertia  rather 
than  of  design.  The  oldest  teacher  of  the  highest  rank  is  by  virtue 
of  this  fact  head  of  the  department  and  responsible  to  the  president 
for  all  matters  in  which  his  department  has  a  duty  to  perform.  This 
practice  often  results  in  many  professors  becoming  heads  of  depart- 
ments who  have  no  administrative  abiUty  and  sometimes  are  lacking 
as  well  in  intellectual  leadership.  In  small  as  well  as  large  institu- 
tions there  is  a  tendency  to  obviate  difficulties  of  this  kind  once  they 
become  patent  by  dividing  departments.  The  difficulties,  however, 
are  not  removed  by  this  method;  in  fact,  they  are  only  made  for  a 
time  less  obstructive.  As  an  institutional  policy  the  method  is 
expensive.  In  place  of  team  work,  cooperative  enthusiasm,  and 
strongly  planned  courses,  together  with  reasonably  high  standards, 
there  are  likely  to  be  feverish  individualism,  UtUe  or  no  enthusiasm, 
poorly  planned  and  badly  coordinated  courses,  with  widely  varying 
standards.  Constructive  work  is  halted  because  of  the  atmosphere 
of  antagonism  and  destructive  criticism. 

The  university  catalogue  shows  some  28  different  departments, 
with  a  half  of  these  manned  by  a  single  teacher.  The  library  budget, 
submitted  to  the  president  on  April  10,  1916,  recognizes  28  distinct 
departments,  apportioning  the  book,  binding,  and  periodical  fund 
among  them  in  amounts  ranging  from  $5  to  $180.  The  committee  is 
not  in  a  position  to  criticize  this  apportionment,  but  merely  mentions 
it  to  emphasize  the  impossibility  of  economical  and  prudent  buying 
of  books  when  such  a  large  number  of  small  xmits  have  to  be  taken  into 
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consideration.    Money  for  books,  equipment,  and  teaching  should 
be  expended  where  it  will  give  the  largest  returns  to  the  students. 

While  the  University  of  Nevada  is  not  by  any  means  alone  among 
American  universities  in  suffering  from  too  great  individualism,  its 
effects  are  sufficiently  serious  to  require  remedial  treatment.  The 
eommittee  would  recommend  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  work  out 
what  might  be  called  a  division  system,  which,  for  administrative 
purposes,  shall  take  the  place  of  many  of  the  small  departments. 
As  far  as  possible,  no  division  should  be  composed  of  less  than  four 
or  five  instructors.  The  division  organization  could  be  made  most 
simple,  the  only  officers  necessary  being  a  chairman  and  a  secretary, 
or  simply  a  chairman-secretary,  elected  from  year  to  year.  The 
plan  would  probably  result  in  a  grouping  of  departments  somewhai 
as  follows: 

I.  The  Lftziguage  Division:  English.  German,  Greek,  Latin,  Romance  langw^ies. 
II.  The  Physical  Science  Division:  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry. 
III.  The  Biological  Science  Division:  Biology,  bacteriology,  home  economies. 
lY.  The  Social  Science  Division:  Accounting  and  law,  economics  and  sociolcu, 

history  and  political  science,  philosophy. 

T.  The  Fine  Arts  Division:  Music,  art,  domestic  art  (home  economics  department). 

TI.  Physical  and  Citizenship  Training  Division:  Physical  training  far  women, 

physical  training  for  men,  military  science,  master  of  Lincoln  Hall,  Biatraa 

of  Manzanita  Hall. 

Til.  The  Mining  Division:  Mining, 'metallurgy,  geology  and  mineralogy,  wilk  c«K 

tain  representatives  from  other  courses  taken  by  mining  students. 
Till.  The  Engineering  Division:  Civil  engineering,  electrical  engine^ing,  aieehaa- 
ical  engineering,  with  certain  representatives  from  other  courses  taken  by 
engineering  students. 
IX.  The  Agricultural  Division:  Agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  veterinary  science,  with  certain  representatives  from  ether 
courses  taken  by  agricultiural  students. 
X.  The  Teacher  Training  Division:  Education,  psychology,  practice  teaching, 
instructors  of  special  courses  for  teachers  in  other  departments. 

It  is  recognized  that  these  groupings  are  necessarily  more  or 
less  arbitrary.  Nothing  should  prevent  a  member  of  the  faculty  from 
attending  more  than  a  single  division  meeting.  In  fact,  any  work 
to  be  done  on  study  plans  might  well  involve  interdivisional  con- 
ferences. The  chief  object  to  be  gained  is  the  opportunity  for 
larger  cooperation.  It  is  conceivable,  for  instance,  that  a  lump 
appropriation  of  $570  for  hbrary  purposes  would  meet  the  actual 
needs  of  the  language  division  during  the  year  better  than  the 
same  amount  distributed  in  five  small  nontransferable  budgets 
for  the  single  departments.  (See  Table  13.)  In  all  of  the  divisions 
there  should  be  no  diffictilty  in  finding  the  required  administrative 
ability  for  handling  reports,  records,  etc.,  which  are  now  a  burden 
upon  many  able  teachers  whose  time  is  too  .valuable  for  such  minor, 
though  necessary,  services.    The  extent  to  which  a  division  aeting 
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as  a  unit  should  be  consulted  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
an  associate  instructor  wotild  have  to  be  worked  out  in  practice. 
But  it  is  evident  that  a  division  which  really  gives  constructive  sug- 
gestions will  in  time  win  recognition  for  its  recommendations. 

Table  IS.—rLibrary  budget — Apportionment  ttMuU  Apr.  5,  J9J6,  by  the  library  committee, 
of  the  f 3,050  allowed /or  1916  for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding. 


Agronomy $45 

Animal  husbandry 90 

Art 25 

Biology 180 

Chemistry 180 

Civil  engineering 90 

Economics 90 

Education 135 

English 180 

Geology 90 

German 66 

Greek 66 

History 180 

Home  economics 46 

Latin : 65 

Special  for  1916  to  be  deducted 

ftroml917 3 

Law 45 

librarian 300 


library  committee $282 

Mathematics 90 

Mechanical  engineering 135 

Military 20 

Mining 13& 

Music 15- 

Philosophy 4S 

Philosophy  added  for  1916 30> 

Physical  education,  men 5 

Physical  education,  women 20- 

Physics 90 

Political  science 90  • 

President 25. 

Romance 135 . 

Romance,  added  for  1916,  special 

for  Spanish  and  Italian 60  * 


3,050 


Chapter  VII. 

TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE  OF   THE  FACULTY. 


The  committee  has  not  visited  classes  and  has  made  no  attempt 
to  estimate  the  quality  of  teaching  done  by  members  of  the  uniyer- 
sity  faculty.  There  are  three  commonly  accepted  tests,  however, 
which  indicate  in  a  general  way  whether  or  not  a  faculty  group  is 
likely  to  possess  power  of  intellectual  leadership.  These  are  (1) 
academic  training,  (2)  teaching  experience  in  college  work,  and  (3) 
current  publishing  record. 

The  tables  submitted  herewith  are  made  up  from  the  returns  sent 
in  by  the  members  of  the  faculty  on  a  specially  prepared  blank.  Th« 
extent  of  the  academic  training  is  shown  approximately  by  th« 
degrees  held  by  the  various  individuals. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  is  conferred  by  reputable  institu- 
tions only  upon  those  who  have  successfully  comjdeted  the  equivalent 
of  three  years'  advanced  work  beyond  the  regular  A.  B.  curriculum. 
Out  of  48  members  of  the  faculty  on  the  instructional  side  of  the 
university  work,  14  have  received  this  highest  mark  of  sdbolastit 
training.  None  of  the  instructors,  only  two  assistant  professors, 
and  one  associate  professor  hold  this  degree.  The  doctor's  degree 
is|but  rarely  given  in  engineering.  Four  other  members  of  the  staff 
hold  advanced  engineering  degrees  which  represent  a  somewhat  com- 
parable amount  of  professional  training.  The  master's  d^ree, 
which  is  usually  granted  for  one  year  of  postgr«<luate  study,  is 
the  highest  degree  held  by  11  persons. 

9o 
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Tablb  14. — IVoifiin^,  experiencef  and  jmblieation$  of  adminittrative  offieer$ 


Title. 


FkwMtDt ...... . 

Tioepresjdflnt.. 

ft0lB890r , 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Bmnot  women. 
ftpfeaaor........ 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

nofem>r  and  dmn. . .. 
^rofBBsor  tiKl  oumtor.. 
noteaor  and  dean.. . . 

I«n)nuian 

Ffoflonor.. 

P)rofBnor  and  director. 


ftotonor  and  dean. 


frofcwor  and  deim. 

ftolBBsor..... 

Do 


Departmnt. 


Bxeeative 

Aocounting  and  law 

Chemistry 

Boonomlci  and  iooiology. . 

Military  soianoe 

Civil  engineering 

History 

lAttai 

Biology 

Physia 

Ilath«naties  an4  median- 

iOB. 

Endista 

Amoultora]  obemistry . . . . 

Education 

Geology  and  mineralogy. . . 

Acranomy 

Library 


Romance  langnagw 

Klnlng 

BaetoriologT  and  yeterl- 

nary  medloine* 
Meohantoal  and  eleotrloal 

engineering. 

Philosophy 

Greek 


History 

Animal  hushandry. 


Aoademio  training. 


Highest 
degree. 


None.... 
Ph.  D... 

...do 

None.... 

C  E .  ■  . . 

Ph.D.. 

...do.... 

Ph.  D... 
...do. . .. 


...do.. .. 
...do.... 
...do. . .. 

A.  JS  .  .  .  • 

B.  B 

B.  L.... 
A.  B.... 
Ph.  D... 
D.V.M. 

Ph.  D... 

A.  O .. . . 

Jft.  B.  ■«• 


fiutitotkm. 


Toronto. 


Chicago 

do 

West  Point... 

Wlsoonaln 

Cornell 

Monich 

Harrard 

Pennsylvania, 
Ooettmgen.. . . 


Chicago 

Johns  HimMns.... 

Halle 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

CaUfomia 

Stanford 

Columbia 

Cornell 


Kbntiwky. 


Harvard 

.....do 

Stanford. ....  M .. . 
Illinois 


OoOee^ 
teacdilng. 


2 
26 
10 
14 

4^ 

9 

1 

23 
16 

7 

7 

9 
,  7 
1 
7 
7 

20 

8 

10 

13 

8 

6 

17 

2 


Pabtt- 

catinOB 

in  past 

two 


0 
8 
2 
2 
0 

1 

2 

S« 

7 
0 
18 
6 
2 
8 
0 
8 
2 


0 
8 
0 
9 


26 
18 
16 

? 

18 
10 

16 

7 
19 
12 

9 
28 
20 
11 
12 

18 

8 
11 
17 
11 


0 
8 

2 
0 
0 
1 

18 
1 
1 
0 

0 

10 

0 

s 

0 
0 
0 

1 

8 


0 
0 

4 
t 


OOosrs  and  proitesors: 

Number  of  names 

Number  of  dootor  of  philosophy  degrees. . 

Number  of  master  degrees 

Nombsr  of  advanoed  engineering  degrees. 

Number  of  baebelor  degrees 

Number  of  veterinary  degrees 

Number  without  degrees 


11 
4 
2 
6 
1 
2 
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Tabls  15. — Training^  txperienu^  and  jmhlieatUm$  of  tmodaU  and  a$iisUmi  frqfe$$of$ 

and  qf  tnttrueton. 


Tttle. 


00 


Bo. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Home  weonomtei. 

English 

Art 


History  and  poUtSml  set- 
0no6« 

Bdueatfon. 

Greek  and  Latin 

Romance  JangnagBs 

Biology 

llBohanlcal  engineering.*.. 

If  tnlng  and  metaUorgy . . . . 
Meobanical  engineering . . . 

Dairy  hnabancury 

German 

Fhysloal    education 

women. 
Public  speaking 


tot 


Ifosle 

Bk)lofl7 

Home  eoonomJoB 

Chemistry ........... . 

ICathematlOB 

Electrical  engineering. 

Education 

Physics 


Highest 


B.  B. .  •. 

A.  B.... 

Nona.... 

Fh.D... 
...do 

Ph.  D... 

Sa.  B  a  . . . 

S.  M.... 

None.... 

...do. ... 

B.  8. 


A.  B.... 

B.  M«... 
^k.  ja.. .. 
B.  8. 

A.  B.... 

B.  S. . .. 

H.  A.... 

^L.  JD  ..  .  . 


CoOega 
teoflhlng 


Amour  Instttuta. 

Chicago 

Corcoran  Art 

School. 
Btanlord 

Chicago ..••. 

Michigan.......... 

Wisconsin 

nUnois 

Brooklyn     Poly- 
technic. 

Columbia 

Swarthmore 

Missouri 

Columbia 

do 

Nebraska     Wea- 
leyan. 

BUdoIs 

Columbia 

Cornell 

Stanford 

Califlimla 

Cornell 

Beloit 

Missouri 


15 
t 

9 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

6 
ft 

»' 

4 


4 
8 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 


0 
8 

9 


1 
7 
6 
6 
1 

0 
1 
6 
0 
0 

11 

O 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 


1ft 

11 

9 


2 
8 

6 
7 
2 

6 
6 

ft» 

8 

4 

14 

4 
8 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
8 


PnhU- 


Inpast 
two 


0 
0 
0 


0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 
9 
0 


0 
1 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
9 
0 
9 


0 
0 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


Aflwdate  protesors: 

Number  of  indlrlduals ft 

Number  of  doctor  of  phUoBophy  degrees. 1 

Number  of  master  degrees 1 

Number  of  baohek>r  degrees 2 

Number  without  degree 1 

Asistant  professors: 

Number  of  individuals 19 

Number  of  doctor  of  phlkMophy  degrees 2 

Number  of  master  degrees 4 

Number  of  advanced  engineering  degrees.........  1 

Number  of  baohek>r  degrees 2 

Number  without  degree 1 

Instmotors: 

Number  of  Indlviduala 8 

Number  of  doctor  of  philosophy  degrees 9 

Number  of  master  degrees 9 

Number  of  advanced  engineering  degrees, 1 

Number  of  bachelor  degrees ft 
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Table  18. — Training,  experimee,  and  pttbHeaHom  ofmemben  of/aeuUu  of  publie-^erviM 

atvMton. 


Title. 


HomecooBomJcs. 
Director 


Do. 


Analyst 

Agrl^tura]  ohemlst . 


Veterinarian 

Director 

Asistant  agronomy. 


Diieotor. 
Do.. 


Baeteriologi4t  and  Yet- 

erinarian. 
Dairy  husbandman 


Depa&tment. 


Agriealtuie  extension 

Food  and  drags,  weights 
and  measures,  and  soils 
and  waters. 

Agricultural  experiment 
station. 

State  mining  laboratory . . . 

Agriculture  experiment 
station. 

Agricultural  extension 

State  veterinary  service . . . 

Agricultural  experiment 
station. 

State  hygienic  taboratoiy . 

Agrlcjltural  extension  di- 
vision. 

State  veterinary  service ... 

Agricultural  extension .,,. 


Highest 
degree. 


B.S. 
..do. 


M.A. 


B.S..... 
Ph.  D... 


D.V.M 

..do 

B.S..... 


M. D • .  • . 

B.  A... , 
D.V.M 
B.  S.... 


Institution. 


Wisoooshi. 
v^<nft 


Nevada. 


Penn^lvania. 

Coniell 

Nevada 


Minnesota. 
Nevada... 


Pttonsylvania. 
Wisconahi 


Pi 


do 

Johns  HopUns.... 


2 


18 


a 

10 
2 


2 
4 
4 


e 

o 

I 

S 


8 
2 
0 


0 
2 
0 


18 


10 

12 

7 


2 

6 

4 


Members  of  faculty: 

Number  of  individuals 12 

Number  of  doctor  of  philosophy  degrees 1 

Number  of  master  degrees 2 

Number  of  bachelor  degrees 6 

Number  of  veterinary  degrees 8 

Table  17. — Summary  of  degrea  and  pubHcatumi, 


2 

0 
10 

0 
3 
0 

0 
0 

2 

D 


0 
0 

1 

2 

0 

0 
6 

0 

4 


Rank. 


Professors 

Associate  profBesors . 
Assistant  professors. 
Inatmctors 

Total 


Ph.D. 


11 
1 
2 
0 


14 


Mas- 
ter. 


4 

1 
4 
2 


11 


Adv. 
Eng. 


2 
0 
1 
I 


Baah. 


6 
2 
2 
6 


14 


Vet. 


1 
0 
0 
0 


No 
degree. 


2 

1 
1 
0 


TVilal. 


25 
5 

10 
8 


48 


Publications  of  the 
fsoulty. 


Num- 
ber re- 
poitJ 


pubU- 
oations. 


Num- 
ber re- 

parting 
other 
pubU- 

cations. 


12 
0 
1 
0 


18 


II 
1 
1 
0 


13 


Num- 
ber not 
pub- 
ushlng 


8 
4 
8 
8 


PUBLIC  SBBVICB  DIVISION. 


Directors. 

0 

1 

2 
0 

0 
0 

2 
4 

1 
2 

0 
6 

6 

7 

Specialists 

Total 

1 

2 

0 

6 

3 

0 

12 

Grand  total 

Duplicates 

16 
1 

13 

4 

20 

4 
1 

4 

eo 

17 

10 

81 

Total  faidivlduals.. 

14 

13 

4 

• 

20 

8 

4 

80 

15 

18 

88 
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The  fact  that  14  members  of  the  faculty  have  received  only  the 
bachelor's  degree  indicates  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  instruc- 
tional work  is  being  given  by  teachers  whose  academic  training  is  but 
little  better  than  that  of  some  of  the  stiidents  in  their  classes.  On 
further  inspection  of  the  individual  cases  of  those  possessing  only  the 
bachelor's  degree  it  appears  that  of  the  nine  members  of  the  faculty  of 
professorial  rank  three  have  been  teaching  in  the  university  continu- 
ously for  periods  of  15,  17,  and  20  years,  respectively;  one  is  engaged 
in  library  work;  two  have  been  at  Nevada  for  seven  years;  one  for  four 
years;  and  the  remaining  two  for  three  years.  The  two  assistant  pro- 
fessors are  in  lines  of  work  for  which  training  beyond  the  bachelor's  or 
master's  degree  is  rare.  Of  the  five  instructors,  four  have  been  in  the 
university  only  two  years,  while  the  other  has  been  there  four  years 
aud  is  in  a  line  of  work  for  which  a  higher  degree  is  seldom  given. 

Of  those  members  of  the  faculty  holding  no  academic  degree,  one  is 
a  graduate  of  West  Point,  another  has  studied  at  various  art  schools, 
a  third  was  brought  to  the  university  for  proficiency  in  practical  shop 
management,  and  the  fourth  is  the  one  who  has  been  longest  connected 
with  the  imiversity,  having  seen  26  years  of  honorable  service. 

In  the  matter  of  previous  coUegiate  teaching  experience,  19  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  have  had  none  before  coming  to  the  University  of 
Nevada.  Twelve  of  these,  who  now  have  professorial  rank,  have  been 
at  the  University  of  Nevada  for  periods  of  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  9, 13, 15,  17, 
20,  and  26  years  respectively.  Only  1  of  the  12  holds  the  doctor's 
degree;  6  have  a  master's  or  an  engineering  degree;  4  possess  the 
bachelor's  degree,  and  2  hold  no  degrees  at  all. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  poUcy  to  bring  teachers  into 
the  university  with  Utile  or  no  experience  and  a  minimum  of  academic 
training  and  to  advance  such  persons  to  positions  of  professorial  ranki 
That  this  poUcy  is  still  in  force  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
instructors  none  has  the  doctor's  degree,  while  only  one  has  had 
previous  collegiate  teaching  experience.  The  committee  recommends 
that  in  making  future  additions  to  the  teaching  staff  the  imiversity 
demand  that  instructors  shall  either  have  had  collegiate  teaching 
experience  or  have  done  advanced  graduate  work,  or  both.  It  fur- 
ther recommends  that  an  instructor  be  promoted  to  a  permanent 
position  in  the  university  only  when  his  interest  m  scholarship  has  been 
evidenced  by  the  attainment  of  an  advanced  degree,  by  a  w;orthy 
•  publication,  or  by  exceptional  success  in  teaching.  Though  the  limi- 
tations of  the  doctor's  degree  are  realized,  it  is  as  yet,  except  in  tech- 
nical lines,  the  only  symbol  which  marks  a  man  as  dedicated  to  the 
ideals  of  the  scholarly  life. 

In  the  accompanying  tables  a  rough  classification  of  publications 
which  were  reported  by  facidty  members  to  the  committee  by  title 
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has  been  attempted.  Some  54  titles,  classified  under  the  head  of 
research,  were  submitted  by  13  different  members  of  the  instructional 
staff.  Under  the  head  of  other  publications  49  titles  were  submitted 
by  14  individuals.  Twenty'-eight  faculty  members  reported  no  pub- 
lications of  any  kind.  Mention  is  not  made  of  the  publications  of  the 
members  of  the  public  service  division  in  this  connection,  because 
the  work  of  publication  with  them  largely  takes  the  place  of  the 
instructional  work  of  the  teacher. 

No  institution  carrying  the  name  of  '*imiversity "  has  the  right  to 
disregard  the  obligations  of  leadership  in  the  field  of  research.  Wisely 
planned  successful  investigations  vitalize  all  those  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  them.  The  amoimt  and  quality  of  research  done  at  the 
University  of  Nevada  will  be  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the  pres- 
ence of  men  with  scientific  training,  who  are  true  to  their  scholarly 
obligations.  This  is  more  a  matter  of  men  than  of  libraries  or  equip- 
ment, although  the  advantages  of  laboratories  and  books  can  not  be 
overlooked.  The  committee  has  already  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  research  deliberately  fostered  by  the  xmiversity  must  for  the 
present  be  adapted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
the  State  of  Nevada.  Nevertheless,  it  believes  that  in  making  new 
appointments  in  any  department  the  university  should  take  pains  to 
select  persons  who  show  particular  promise  of  creative  ability  and 
that  it  should  reward  with  promotion  those  who  have  demonstrated 
productive  power. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  requirement  of  previous  collegiate  teaching  experience  or 
advanced  graduate  work  as  a  condition  to  appointment  on  the  xmi- 
versity teaching  staff  except  in  the  cases  of  assistants. 

2.  The  requirement  of  an  advanced  degree,  scholarly  publication, 
or  exceptionally  successful  teaching  as  a  condition  to  promotion. 


Chapter  VIII. 

WORK  AND  REMUNERATION  OF  THE  TEACHING 

STAFF. 


Central  in  any  study  of  teaching  and  administrative  efiS.ciency  is  a 
consideration  of  the  amount  and  character  of  work  demanded  of  in- 
structors and  the  salaries  they  receive  for  their  services.  In  reports 
of  recent  surveys  of  State  higher  institutions  in  Iowa  and  Washington 
the  Bureau  of  Education  has  suggested  certain  standards  and  methods 
of  investigation  relating  to  these  matters  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
generally  useful  to  institutional  officials.  The  application  of  the  same 
standards  and  methods  to  a  study  of  the  work  and  remuneration  of 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  University  of  Nevada  makes  possible  some 
interesting  comparisons. 

The  standards  bearing  on  the  size  of  classes  in  which  university 
and  college  teaching  can  be  carried  on  with  profit  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  a  lecture  a  professor  may  meet  effectively  as  many  as  can 
comfortably  hear  and  see  him. 

2.  In  a  recitation  or  quiz  30  in  a  section  is  probably  the  largest 
number  that  can  be  effectively  handled,  but  the  desirable  maximum 
for  classes  of  this  type  would  be  from  20  to  25. 

3.  In  laboratory  work  it  is  commonly  agreed  that  one  instructor 
should  be  provided  for  every  15  or  16  students. 

The  nmnber  of  lecture;  laboratory,  and  quiz  sections  which  one 
instructor  can  meet  in  a  week  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
work;  whether  it  is  elementary  or  advanced;  whether  it  involves  read- 
ing a  large  amoimt  of  written  work;  and  whether  it  consists  entirely 
of  separate  courses  or  includes  two  or  three  sections  of  the  same 
course.  It  will  also  depend  on  the  amoimt  of  outside  reading,  writing, 
and  research  which  he  is  expected  to  do.  In  every  case  a  certain 
variable  amount  of  administrative  and  committee  work  will  be  carried 
by  members  of  the  faculty. 

There  are  various  ways  of  measuring  the  teachiii^  loads  borne  bj 
individual  instructors;  the  commonest  is  probably  in  terms  of  the 
''teaching  hour."  A  teaching  hour  is  one  hour  a  week  spent  in  the 
classroom  in  the  actual  work  of  instruction.  In  reckoning  the  teach- 
ing hours  of  laboratory  instructors  many  institutions  divide  the  num- 
ber of  hours  devoted  to  laboratory  instruction  by  two  or  by  three. 
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Students'  programs  of  work  are  usually  estimated  in  "credit 
hours'*  (or  ''semester  hours''  or  '*year  hours").  A  ''credit  hour"  is 
one  hour  a  week  for  a  semester  (semester  hour)  or  a  year  (year  hour) 
devoted  to  a  classroom  exercise,  with  its  accompanymg  preparation. 
Usually,  however,  two  or  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  re- 
quired as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  recitation  or  lecture  in  reckon- 
ing credit  hours.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  every  recitation  or 
lecture  hour  presupposes  two  hours  spent  in  preparation  and  that 
laboratory  work  demands  little  or  no  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
student. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  teaching  hour  as  applied  to  the  work  of 
instructors  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  credit  hour  by  which  the 
work  of  the  student  is  measured.  The  teaching  hour  as  a  unit  of 
measurement  has  a  certain  value.  If  it  is  the  only  unit  applied, 
however,  it  fails  to  reveal  the  magnitude  of  the  teaching  burden 
borne  by  the  departments  and  by  individual  instructors.  For  in- 
stance, an  instructor  in  Greek  may  give  four  courses  of  three  class 
hours  a  week  each,  with  enrollments  of  2,  4,  5,  and  6  students,  re- 
spectively. Such  small  classes  in  this  subject  in  the  smaller  institutions 
are  not  at  all  uncommon.  A  colleague  in  English  literature  may  give 
four  coulees  of  three  class  hours  a  week  each,  with  enrollments  of  15, 
18, 25,  and  50,  respectively.  If  students  do  written  work  in  connec- 
tion with  these  courses — as  would  be  the  rule  in  both  departments — ^it 
is  clear  that  the  teaching  load  of  the  instructor  in  English  literature 
is  many  times  heavier  than  that  of  the  instructor  in  Greek.  Even 
disregarding  the  review  of  the  students'  productions,  the  amount  of 
energy  required  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  classes  enrolling  from  15 
to  50  is  considerably  greater  than  that  demanded  in  classes  numbering 
from  2  to  6.    Yet  the  teaching  hours  of  these  two  men  are  the  same. 

Probably  no  system  can  be  devised  which  will  measure  accurately 
the  work  of  college  and  imiversity  teachers;  nor  is  one  desirable. 
Such  work  involves  many  highly  variable  elements  and  depends  for 
its  success  on  imponderable  personal  talents  and  idiosyncrasies. 
On  no  account  should  it  be  mechanized  or  even  subjected  in  any 
individual  case  to  purely  mechanical  tests.  Its  very  breath  of 
life  is  freedom  from  these  devices.  Nevertheless,  administrators  of 
public  institutions  must  to  some  extent  apply  quantitative  measures 
to  the  work  of  the  teachmg  staffs  of  the  institutions  under  their 
chai^,  to  prevent  flagrant  injustice  to  individuals  or  departments 
and  to  insure  the  efficient  expenditure  of  the  funds  devoted  to  in- 
struction. 

In  estimating  the  teaching  loads  borne  by  individual  instnictois 
the  Bureau  of  Education  has,  therefore,  made  use  of  a  relatively  new 
unit  as  a  cross-check  on  the  teaching  hour  for  purely  administrative 
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purposes.  This  new  unit  is  the  ''student  clock  hour."  It  may  be 
defined  thus:  One  student  under  instruction  in  lecture,  quiz,  or 
laboratory  for  at  least  50  minutes  net  represents  one  student  clock 
hour;  for  example,  therefore,  20  students  meeting  four  hours  a  week 
in  recitation  represent  80  student  clock  hours.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  student  clock  hour  does  not  discount  laboratory  hours,  but 
reckons  laboratory,  lecture,  and  quiz  exercises  equally,  hour  for  hour. 
For  instance,  a  student  taking  a  course  in  chemistry  and  spending 
one  hour  in  lectures,  one  hour  in  quiz,  and  four  hours  in  laboratory 
in  a  week  can  be  counted  as  receiving  six  student  clock  hours  of 
instruction. 

The  value  of  the  student  clock  hour  is  that  it  serves  as  an  index 
to  the  administration  of  the  distribution  of  the  teaching  burden. 
Taken  together  with  the  teaching  hours  of  instructors  it  may  help 
in  the  adjustment  of  inequalities. 

An  examination  of  the  teaching  schedules  of  the  members  of  any 
department  indicates,  of  course,  that  no  definite  number  of  student 
clock  hours  can  be  fixed  for  each  instructor.  An  average  for  a  depart- 
ment which  has  a  number  of  instructors  may,  however,  safely  be  set 
up.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  suggested  that  in  an  institution 
where  research  work  is  encouraged  and  expected  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  also  a  departmental  average  of  250  student  clock  hours  per 
instructor  per  week.  This,  it  is  believed,  might  be  a  fair  working 
average  for  the  larger  modem  State  univeraities.  In  a  distinctively 
undergraduate  college,  on  the  other  hand,  where  research  is  limited  and 
where  little  or  no  graduate  work  is  conducted,  a  departmental  average 
of  300  student  dock  hours  per  instructor  is  regarded  as  a  reasonable 
norm.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that  usually  an 
institution  whose  program  is  made  up  largely  of  laboratory  work  will 
generally  record  a  larger  number  of  student  clock  hours  per  instructor 
than  an  institution  most  of  whose  program  consists  of  nonlaboratory 
courses. 

The  relation  of  the  distribution  of  student  dock  hours  to  the  salary 
paid  in  a  given  institution  is  dose,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  teaching  staff.  For  example,  if  the  curriculum  of 
an  institution  demands  that  each  student  shall  be  under  instruction 
on  the  average  20  hours  a  week,  then  for  every  500  students  10,000 
student  dock  hours  of  instruction  must  be  provided.  If  instructors 
carry  an  average  of  300  student  dock  hours  each,  33  or  34  instructors 
will  be  required  to  serve  this  student  body  of  500.  Suppose  the  insti- 
tution has  $67,000  to  spend  annually  on  teachers'  salaries,  and  em- 
ploys 40  instead  of  33  instructors ;  the  average  load  of  student  dock 
hours  will  of  course  be  reduced,  but  so  will  the  average  salary. 
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Attention  is  now  called  to  the  following  summary  tables,  which 
show  for  the  University  of  Nevada  the  departments  represented,  the 
total  number  of  instructors  in  each  department  (part-time  teachers 
being  reduced  to  a  full-time  basis),  the  average  salary  for  each  de- 
partment, the  average  number  of  student  dock  hours  for  each  depart- 
ment during  the  last  two  academic  years:  ^ 

Table  18. — Irutructcrs,  salaries,  student  clock  hours,  in  1914^15. 


Departments. 


Aoooantlngand  law. 

Agronomy 

AnlxDAl  husbandly. . 

Art 

Biol 


Civil 

Dalryloc, 

Boonomic 

Bdocation  and  p8y<diol 

BngUsli. 

Blectiioal  and  meohanical  eog^eeiing  and  meobanio 
arts. 


losandsodolocy.. 
Iioiogy. 


Oeology  and  mineralocy 

Oerman  laoKuage  and  uteratnre . 
Orsek  languaice  and  literatoie... 

JEOstory 

Home  eoonomloB. 


Full- 
time li^ 
structofs. 


Latin  language  and  litcratnte. . 

ICathemaocs. 

Mintngand  metalluigy 

Musio. , 

PhysloB 

Phyiioal  edncattoa  flbr  woman . 

Bomanoe  language. 

Veterinary  saeoce , 


Total.... 
Average. 


BnroUment  of  ooDegiate  students . . 
Average  student  hours  per  student . 

Total  student  olock  hours 

Average  per  instructor 


1 
2 

? 

2 
8 

1* 

1 

? 

1 

1 
1 
1 
i 


aoi 


Total 
salaiy. 


•  13,000 

a2.760 

2,400 

eoo 

6,400 
3,868 
2,661 
900 
2,400 
8,600 
6,000 

18,0W 
2,100 
1,600 

18,600 
8,000 
1,800 
8,000 
8,461 
4000 
1,600 
2400 
1,600 
2,400 
200 


72,884 
1,978 


Average 
salary. 


82,400 
1,882 
2,400 

600 
1,800 
1,677 
1,996 

900 
2,400 
1,760 
2,000 

1,790 
2,100 
1,600 
2,400 
1,960 
1,800 
2,400 
1,780 
2,666 
1,500 
2,400 
1,000 
2,400 
200 


Average  student 
olocK  hours 
taught  hr  in- 
structors m  da* 
partmnxt. 


First 


142 
166 
200 
177 


78 

87 

274 

281 

279 
212 
146 

80 
164 
822 
106 
274 

87 
166 
891 
186 


4,706 


18.6 
7,678 


Second 


101 
100 
12D 


804 
278 


276 


816 
112 
27 
187 
20 
U4 
211 
106 

m 

2C8 

126 


104 


♦, 


18.1 

7,2616 


1  Detail  tables  from  whicih  the  summaries  are  derived  appear  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  147-140. 
*  Note  that  860(^  the  additional  salary  for  deans,  is  addiedlieca. 
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Table  19. — InsiructorSt  adlarieSy  student  dock  howrs^  191S-16, 


Departments. 


Aocoiinting  and  law. 
JLETononiy .  ..•••...., 
Animal  husbandry.. 

Art 

Blot< 
Chei 
Civil  endheering. 


Economics  and  sociology 

Edocatian 

Electrical  and  mechanical  engixie«f1ng  and  mechanic 
arts 


Enidish 

Geology  and  mineralogy 

German  language  and  literature. 
Greek  language  and  literature... 

History 

Home  economics 


Latin  language  and  literature. . 

liatheoAtics 

Mining  and  metallurgy 

Music 

Philosophy 

PhyslGS 

Physical  education  for  women . 
Bomance  languages. 


Total.... 
Ayerage. 


Enrollment  of  collegiate  students. . 
Average  student  hours  per  student. 

Total  student  dock  hours 

Average  per  instructor 


Fall- 
time 
instruct- 
ors. 


8 
3 

5* 

1 
1 

it 

n 

2 

i* 
,♦ 

1 
2 


38i 


Salary. 


S3, 000 
1,600 
2,600 

900 
5,600 
3,700 
2,722 

776 
2,600 
4,000 

7,707 
6,100 
2,800 
1,600 
2,600 
4,800 
3,000 
3,100 
3,860 
4,000 
1,600 
1,600 
2,600 
1,600 
4,000 


76,764 
2,002 


Average 
salary. 


83,000 
1,600 
2,600 

000 
1,860 
1,708 
2,041 

775 
2,600 
1,388 

1,840 
2,088 
2,300 
1,600 
2,400 
2,006 
1,600 
2,480 
1,025 
2,666 
1,600 
1,600 
2,600 
1,600 
2,000 


Average  student 
clock  hours  taught 
by  instructors  in 
department. 


First 
semester. 


80 
176 
247} 
260 
326 
451 
232 


126 
180 

231 
236 
221} 
160 

361 
162 
168 

90 
223 
127 
196 

27 
4481 
184 
208 


4,800 


12.4 

8,496.5 

221.6 


Second 
semester. 


115 
281| 
160 
330 
250 
424 
196 
132 
99 
247 

247 
289 
202 
116 

»i 
156 
209 
102 
165 
106 
174 

73 
391 
170 
138 


4,767 


863 

18 

8,857 

218 


From  this  table  several  interesting  facts  with  reference  to  the  work 
of  instructors  appear.  The  average  number  of  student  clock  hours 
per  instructor  for  the  whole  iiistitution  was  in  the  first  semester 
of  the  last  academic  year  221.6,  and  in  the  second  semester  218. 
The  range  of  departmental  averages  was  from  27  to  451.  The 
distribution  of  teaching  loads  among  departments  is  very  uneven. 
The  departments  most  heavily  loaded  are  biology,  chemistry,  physics, 
and  art.  The  departments  carrying  the  lightest  loads  (measured  in 
student  clock  hours)  are  Greek,  philosophy,  accounting,  Latin,  and 
economics  and  sociology. 

At  the  State  University  of  Iowa  the  bureau  found  the  average 
number  of  student  clock  hours  per  instructor  for  the  year  1914-15  to 
be  252 ;  at  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
312;  at  the  University  of  Washington,  333};  at  the  Washii^ton  State 
C!oll^e,  214.4.  The  range  of  departmental  averages  was  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  from  71  in  Greek  to  501  in  geology;  at  the.Uni- 
versity  of  Washington  from  94  in  mining  engineering  to  648.4  in 
zoology. 
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At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  the  comparison  is  distinctly 
unfavorable  to  the  University  of  Nevada.  Several  factors  which  are 
not  revealed  by  the  figures  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  great  disparity  in  size  between  the  University  of 
Nevada  and  the  institutions  cited  above.  The  maintenance  of  a 
college  of  arts  and  sciences  entails  the  provision  of  work  in  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  departments  represented  at  the  University  of  Nevada, 
•even  if  some  of  the  departments  are  patronized  by  very  few  students. 
Their  estabhshment  belongs  to  the  necessary  initial  expense  of  a 
modem  collegiate  undertaking.  With  the  growth  of  the  institution 
more  students  enroll  in  the  less  frequented  departments.  The 
approximate  equalization  of  the  teaching  loads,  as  measured  in 
student  clock  hoiu^,  then  becomes  possible.^  The  presence  in  an 
institution  of  a  number  of  departments  which  enroll  very  few  students 
also  lowers  the  institution's  average  of  student  clock  hours.  A  small 
institution,  therefore,  which  maintains  a  well-rounded  college  of  arts 
and  sciences  may  be  expected  to  fall  short  of  the  standard  proposed 
by  the  bureau  for  application  to  the  larger  State  universities  and 
colleges.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  classics  and  philosophy, 
which  are  among  the  departments  showing  the  smallest  number  of 
student  clock  hours  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  commonly  enroll 
in  other  institutions  relatively  small  numbers  of  students. 

The  committee  might  summarize  its  views  on  the  measurement  of 
the  work  of  instructors  in  terms  of  student  clock  hours  thus.  This 
method  is  valuable  chiefly  for  three  reasons:  (1)  Because  it  may 
reveal  to  the  administration  some  of  the  inequalities  in  departmental 
teaching  burdens,  and  so  serve  as  contributory  evidence  in  deter- 
mining increases  of  departmental  staffs;  (2)  because  it  indicates  the 
relative  expensiveness  of  various  lines  of  work;  and  (3)  because  it 
furnishes  an  index  of  the  institution's  success  in  utilizing  its  teaching 
resources  to  their  full  capacity.  An  absolute  equalization  even  of 
departmental  teaching  loads  is  of  course  out  of  the  question  in  any 
institution,  whatever  its  size  and  however  carefully  managed,  but 
that  many  institutions  may  conform  to  the  standards  proposed  above 
without  overloading  any  teacher  is  believed  to  be  possible.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  officers  of  the  University  of  Nevada  to  note  that 
a  faculty  of  38,  if  carrying  an  average  load  of  300  student  clock  hoius 
a  week,  could  have  provided  11,400  student  clock  hours  of  instruc- 
tion instead  of  the  8,496  actually  given.  This  would  have  made 
possible  an  additional  enrollment  of  140  without  additions  to  the  staff. 

1  It  ■honld  b6  enqdiaslMd  acain  that  tlie  atadMit  dock  hoar  raprewnts  only  om  malliod  of  metsaitog 
•n  insCrootor'fl  bardan.  An  lutnictor  with  small  classes  and  a  oonssqQsat  low  stadont  dodc-hov 
eoont  may  meet  as  many  nlsBSSs  a  weA  as  a  teacher  whose  total  of  student  dockhouis  fieatly  exceeds 
theaTeraie. 
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SIZE  OF  CLASSES. 

Classes  of  five  students  or  less  can  rarely  be  justified,  except  in  ad- 
vanced work  or  in  the  graduate  school  or  in  courses  which  have  just 
been  established.  Even  courses  enrolling  10  or  less  are  expensive. 
Many  small  classes  indicate  in  some  cases  the  lack  of  adequate  study 
of  the  curriculinn  or  schedule  by  administrative  officers,  and  in  others 
an  undue  effort  by  departments  to  serve  the  whims  or  convenience  of 
students  in  order  to  build  up  departmental  enrollments.  The  num- 
ber of  small  classes  can  often  be  reduced  by  alternation  of  courseiB. 
Large  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  imless  they  are  lecture  classes, 
usually  entail  inferior  educational  results.  Classes  of  over  30  are  at 
least  open  to  question.  Any  considerable  number  of  them  generally 
shows  a  need  for  more  instructors  or  a  poor  distribution  of  students^ 
or  instructors.  The  committee  presents  below  a  tabulation  of  the 
classes  by  size  at  the  University  of  Nevada  during  the  year  1915-16. 

Table  20.'Svie  of  classes,  191S-16. 


Btadflnts  in  classes. 

Number  of  classes. 

Firrt 
semaster. 

Second 
semester. 

Ito  5. 

67 

53 

34 

24 

10 

6 

3 

1 

0 

73 

6  to  10. 

66 

11  to  20 

40 

21  to  30 

19 

31  to  40 

8 

41  to  SO --. 

8 

51  to  60 

.:::■.■.''■"'' 

2 

61  to  70. 

1 

Oret  70 - - 

0 

Total 

108 

207 

■ 

It  appears  that  over  one-third  of  all  the  classes  in  the  university  are 
composed  of  from  one  to  five  students.  The  committee  does  not  sug- 
gest that  aU  of  these  small  classes  could  be  eliminated.  It  believeJa, 
however,  that  it  should  be  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  them  by 
offering  certain  courses  in  alternate  years  and  by  withdrawing  and 
combining  others.  It  recommends  that  the  administrative  officers 
give  this  question  of  small  classes  careful  consideration.  The  follow- 
ing table  may  assist  the  administration  in  making  desired  adjustments. 
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Table  21.— Number  ofdanei  with 

an  enrollment  under  six,  1915-16, 

First  semester. 

Second  semester. 

Department. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Per 

cent. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Per 

cent. 

AAftotmt^Qg 

10 

27 
10 
67 
36 
61 
10 
10 
10 
16 
40 
12* 
100 
63 
28 
100 
64 
60 
18 
10 
10 
38 
73 
10 
28 

1  0 

Agromony^ 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
2 
1 

...... 

42 

Animal  husbandry 

1 

1 

...... 

1 

54 

Art 

50 

Biology 

2 
2 

1 
...... 

2 

1 
'"'2 

1 
6 
1 

60 

Cbemlstry 

1 
3 

57 

Civil  engmeerinK 

2 

1 

50 

KnanOfmi'** .    ,    . 

331 

Education 

1 

1  0 

Electrical  engineering 

2 
...... 

40 

English... .T......^. 

3 
3, 

...... 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

161 

French i 

45 

German 

1 
1 

4 
1 

2 
2 
3 

...... 

3 

1 

47 

Greek 

1 
1 

1 
1 

...... 

2 

100 

History 

1 

2 

50 

Hcxne  economics 

>  0 

Italian 

&0 

Latin 

1 

2 

1 

1 

...... 

2 
...... 

1 
6 

45 

Law 

SO 

Mathematics 

2 

1 

ao 

Mechanic  arts 

2 

54 

Mechanical  engineering 

1 

1 
1 
1 

26 

Metallurgy..?:.:!?:!^. :. 

1 
1 

2 
1 

20 

Mining.... 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

70 

Mineralogy 

10 

Music 

1 

1 

1 

57 

Physics 

1 

40 
22 

2 

1 

15 

Physical  educatton. 

2 
1 

1 

90 

Spanish 

Geology. 

1 

3 

1 

73 

Total 

16 

14 

11 

16 

17 

16 

16 

12 

24 

10 

1  No  report. 

An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  in  the  first  semester 
9  departments  reported  15  classes  in  each  of  which  there  was  but 
a  single  student;  in  the  second  semester  9  departments  reported 
16  classes  of  1  student  each.  Ten  departments  reported  14  classes 
with  but  2  students  in  each  during  the  first  semester.  Further 
analysis  of  the  figures  may  be  made  by  the  reader  at  his  convenience. 
The  percentage  column  at  the  right  indicates  the  percentage  of 
the  teaching  time  (estimates  in  credit  hours)  of  the  department 
given  to  classes  of  from  1  to  5  students. 

SALARIES. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  on  record  concerning  the  salaries 
which  collegiate  institutions,  especially  the  stronger  State  institutions, 
should  try  to  pay.  It  has  declared  that  for  the  present  an  average 
salary  of  $2,000  for  a  department  should  be  regarded  as  a  reasonable 
minimum.  (This  does  not  apply  to  subcoUegiate  departments, 
where  a  lower  average  may  properly  prevail.)  The  practice  of  the 
stronger  institutions  throughout  the  country  indicates  that  this 
average  will  be  necessary  to  command  men  of  the  desired  quality. 
In  departments  which  expect  to  retain  men  of  distinction  a  higher 
average  salary  must  be  paid. 

The  situation  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  however,  is  such  that 
this  proposed  standard  of  the  average  departmental  salary  can 
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hardly  in  fairness  be  appUed.  As  will  be  noted  in  the  foregoing 
tables,  there  are  13  departments  each  of  which  has  but  a  single 
instructor.  The  minimuTn  average  salary  for  a  department  suggested 
by  the  bureau  was  worked  out  from  a  study  of  institutions  where 
the  number  of  instructors  in  most  departments  ranged  from  4  to  15. 
The  average  instructional  salary  at  the  University  of  Nevada,  $2,002, 
is  seen  to  be  slightly  higher  than  the  proposed  standard;  but  this  very 
respectable  average  is  due  chiefly  to  the  large  percentage  of  full 
professors  and  heads  of  departments  in  the  Nevada  faculty,  and 
the  relatively  small  percentage  of  instructors  on  low  salaries.  This 
distribution  of  the  teaching  staff  among  the  different  academic  ranks 
is  another  characteristic  of  the  small  institution.  In  justice  to  the 
instructing  body  at  the  University  of  Nevada  the  maximum  salaries 
paid  to  the  teachers  of  each  rank  should  be  compared  with  those 
paid  by  other  institutions.  For  this  purpose  a  table  of  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  salaries  of  State  institutions  is  included  in  the 
Appendix,  page  160.  Certain  comparisons  with  the  State  institutions 
in  Iowa  and  Washington  may  be  pertinent  here.  The  average 
salary  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  was  $1,790.  The  minimum 
salary  paid  departmental  heads  was  $3,000  in  1914-15.  In  the  same 
year  the  average  salary  at  the  University  of  Washington  was  $1,754, 
and  the  maximum  salary  of  a  full  professor  $3,000.  The  average 
salary  at  the  Washington  State  College  was  $1,631.50;  the  maxi- 
mum salary  paid  full  professors  was  $3,000.  In  both  States  the 
bureau  not  only  recommended  the  immediate  increase  of  the  average, 
but  urged  the  payment  of  a  higher  maximum  to  men  of  professorial 
rank.  Persons  of  the  requisite  training  and  ability  to  head  uni- 
versity departments  can  not  be  secured  or  permanently  retained  for 
less  than  $3,000.  Indeed,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  table 
referred  to,  many  institutions  are  paying  full  professors  a  very  much 
larger  remuneration  than  this.  If  the  bureau  was  willing  to  recom- 
mend a  considerable  increase  in  salaries  in  communities  where 
living  expenses  are  relatively  low,  it  surely  has  no  hesitation  in  urg- 
ing the  same  action  upon  the  legislature  and  the  university  author- 
ities in  Nevada.  The  cost  of  living  and  especially  the  high  rents  in 
Reno  subject  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Nevada  to  peculiar 
financial  pressure.  The  committee  emphatically  recommends,  there- 
fore, that  the  salaries  paid  teachers  of  professorial  rank  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  be  raised  and  that  the  maximum  salary  of  full 
professors  be  placed  at  $3,000. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  serious  consideration  by  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
large  number  of  small  classes. 

2.  Increase  in  salaries  and  the  establishment  of  $3,000  as  the 
maximum  salary  of  full  professors. 


Chapter  IX. 

COSTS. 


In  the  preceding  chapter  some  of  the  most  hnportant  questions 
involved  in  institutional  expenditures  were  discussed.  The  analysis 
of  costs  attempted  in  this  chapter  is  not  the  usual  report  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  primarily  by  funds — State,  Federal,  local,  private 
endowment,  etc. — ^but  rather  a  classification  of  expenditures  with 
reference  to  their  educational  purposes.  In  a  business  concern  this 
process  is  called  cost  accounting.  Under  Federal  and  State  laws  very 
little  accounting  of  this  kind  has  been  required  of  institutions  of 
higher  education,  although  each  year  there  have  been  more  and  more 
frequent  calls  for  statements  involving  this  element.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  forms  in  which  institutional  expenditures  are  reported 
differ  greatly. 

The  committee  has  had  prepared  and  submits  herewith  an  exhibit 
of  the  expenditures  of  the  University  of  Nevada,  arranged  in  a  fonn 
identical  with  that  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  summarize 
the  financial  operations  of  the  State  institutions  of  Iowa  and  Wash- 
ington in  connection  with  the  recent  surveys  of  these  institutions. 
Within  this  Umited  group  of  institutions,  therefore,  substantially 
accurate  comparisons  may  be  made.  In  order  that  the  tabulation 
may  be  clear,  the  following  explanation  is  offered:^ 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  are  first  divided  into  two  main 
groups:  EducatiancLl  expcTiditares  and  extension  amd  service  expendi- 
tures. The  educational  expenditures  are  then  divided  into  three  sepa- 
rate categories:  Construction  amd  land,  special  and  roiati/ng  funds,  and 
operating  expenditures. 

The  category  construction  and  land  includes  expenditures  for 
direct  additions  to  the  plant,  to  provide  for  growth  in  enroUment, 
together  with  outlays  for  ordinary  furniture  of  new  buildings.  Spe- 
cial and  rotating  funds  include  expenditures  from  prize  funds,  board- 
ing and  rooming  departments,  and  special  ftmds  available  only  for 
specific  purposes  apart  from  instruction.  These  two  classes  of  ex- 
penditures are  in  a  certain  sense  entirely  independent  of  the  cost  of 
operation  of  the  educational  plant. 

1  The  explanatton  of  the  form  for  the  reporting  of  ezpendltane  in  thJs  chapter  is  taken  for  the  moet  pert 
from  the  report  of  the  siurey  of  the  State  higher  edacational  institations  of  Iowa,  BoUetin,  1918,  Na  lOi 
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The  category  operating  expenditures  includes  all  expenses  for  the 
annual  maintenance  of  the  institution  aside  from  dormitories  %nd 
boarding  departments.  It  is  further  analyzed  into  educational  equips 
ment  and  supplies,  instruction,  and  general  operaiing  expenditures. 
The  latter  may  perhaps  more  aptly  be  termed  overhead  expenses. 
The  following  may  make  this  clear: 


Total  expendltaras. 


EdacatlonaL 


Construction  and  land. 
Special  and  rotating  fund. 


Operating  expenditures. 
Extension  and  service. 


fEducatianal    equipment    and 

supplies. 
Instruction. 
Qeneral     operating 

(overhead  expense). 


Under  operating  expenditures  the  first  subdivision,  educaMonal 
equipmeni  and  supplies,  includes  in  addition  to  purely  departmental 
supplies  the  expenditures  for  books  and  library  supplies.  The  second 
subdivision,  instruction,  includes  the  salaries  of  the  deans  a^d  faculty 
members,  but  not  those  of  the  president,  other  purely  administrative 
officers,  and  librarians.  The  third,  general  operating  or  overhead 
expense,  Lacludes  the  salaries  of  administrative  officers,  janitors,  etc., 
in  addition  to  other  expenditures  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
work  of  the  institution. 

Table  22. —  University  of  Nevada — Summary  of  expenditures,  1914^15. 


Total  expendi- 
tures, 1221,492.04. 


Educational  expen- 
ditures, exclu- 
sive of  extension, 
$167,060.61. 


Construction    and 
land,  S8,161.95. 

Total  operating  ex- 
pensesil39,717.06. 

Special    funds, 
119499.70. 


Educational  equip- 
ment and  supplies, 
$13,760.32. 

Instruction, 
$78,391.87.  ' 

General  operating  ex- 
penses, $47,565.77. 


Arts  and  sdences* 

$53,815.81. 
Engineering, 

$15,785.16. 
Agriou  1  ture, 

$7,790.90. 
Summer  school, 

$1,000. 


Extension  and  industrial  service  work,  $54,422.43. 


Table  23. —  University  of  Nevada — Summ^ary  of  expenditures,  1915-16. 


Total  expendi- 
tures, $284,838.8a 


Educational  expeu- 
ditures,  exclu- 
sive of  extension, 
$205,089.24. 


Construction    and 
land,  $2,204.21. 

Total  operating  ex- 
penses J174,157.56. 

Special    funds, 
$M,727.47. 


Educational  equip- 
ment and  supplies, 
$28,277.45. 

Instruction, 
$83,773.97.  * 

General  operating  ex 
penses,  $62,106.14. 


Arts  and  sciences, 

$63,490.38. 
Engineering, 

$13,031.26. 
Agriculture, 

$5,349. 
Summer        school, 

$1,903.33. 


.Extension  and  In.dustrial  service  work,  $79,749.56. 


With  the  aid  of  one  more  factor  in  addition  to  those  already 
exhibited  in  the  tables  described,  certain  fairly  definite  information 
concerning  the  average  cost  per  student  may  be  obtained.  This 
factor  is  the  average  number  of  students  m  attendance.  This  is  not 
the  same  as  the  catalogue  enrollment.  The  usual  catalogue  state- 
ment of  enrollment  includes  all  students  who  have  attended  the 
institution  during  any  part  of  the  year  of  12  months.  Often  the 
summer  enrollment  is  large.  As  a  rule  the  nimiber  of  students  in 
actual  attendance  rises  from  the  opening  of  college  in  September  for 
about  two  weeks  to  a  maximum  and  then  declines,  because  of  with- 
drawals, imtil  the  close  of  the  term.    The  second  term  usually  opens 
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with  increased  numbers,  again  reaching  a  maximum  shortly  after 
the^opening  date  and  then  gradually  declining  imtil  the  dose  of  the 
year.  An  average  of  the  two  high  tides  in  enrollment  may  under 
very  Uberal  interpretation  be  regained  as  the  average  attendance. 
The  average  attendance  computed  in  the  fashion  described  for  the 
year  1914-15  at  the  University  of  Nevada  was  313.  The  catalogue 
enrollment  was  388.  For  the  year  1915-16  the  average  enrollment 
was  329.5.    The  catalogue  enrollment  was  441. 

To  determine;  then,  the  average  cost  per  student  the  items  listed 
in  the  first  tabulations  under  the  heading  of  operating  expenditures 
(including  the  total  educati<mal  equipment  and  supplies,  the  total 
generaZ  operating  expenses  and  cost  of  instruction),  less  the  expenditures 
for  the  summer  term,  are  taken.  The  average  attendance  for  the 
same  year  is  then  used  as  a  divisor.  The  two  following  tables  show 
the  average  cost  per  student  for  the  years  1914-15  and  1915-16: 

Table  24. — Per  capita  cost  per  student  based  on  the  average  enrollment. 


High  tide  of  enrollment  fcff  first  semester . . . 
High  tide  of  enrollment  for  second  semester. 

Total.... 

Average  enrollment  for  the  year 

Total  expense 

Average  expense  per  student 


1014-15 


810 
316 


636 


818 

$188,717.96 

$443.18 


1015-16 


SSI 


329.5 

$172.2S4.2S 

$523.77 


The  average  cost  per  student  figured  in  the  same  way  was,  for  the 
year  1914-15,  $275.50  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa;  $271  at  the 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts;  $192.77  at  the 
University  of  Washington;  and  $289.79  at  the  Washington  State 
College. 

For  reasons  suggested  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  per  capita  cost  at  the  University  of  Nevada  will  be  high  a» 
compared  with  universities  of  larger  enrollment.  The  necessity  of 
supporting  almost  as  many  departments  as  an  institution  of  much 
more  numerous  enrollment  entails  a  rather  formidable  unit  expense. 
Moreover,  in  the  smaller  institutions  there  are  fewer  opportunities  for 
departmental  economies.  Probably  certain  economies  such  as  pro- 
venting  the  establishment  of  new  departments,  supplying  (within 
limits)  the  need  of  new  courses  by  utilizing  men  from  allied  depart- 
ments, and  encouraging  the  rotation  of  advanced  courses  may  be 
practiced.  But  even  so,  the  unit  cost  will  stiU  undoubtedly  remain 
higher  than  that  of  universities  of  five  or  ten  times  the  enrollment  of 
the  University  of  Nevada.  The  usefulness  of  calculating  the  cost  per 
student  is  not  so  much  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  other  insti- 
tutions, although  this  has  a  certain  value,  as  for  the  information  of 
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the  institution  itself,  in  otAn  that  it  may  compare  its  expenditures 
from  year  to  year.  The  ohject  of  efficient  management  should  be  to 
make  a  better  university,  not  a  cheaper  one.  If  the  university  can 
be  made  better  and  the  unit  of  expense  at  the  same  time  reduced, 
the  achievement  will  be  worth  while.  No  one  who  has  the  interests 
of  the  State  and  of  higher  education  at  heart,  however,  would  advise 
the  lowering  of  standards  or  a  decrease  of  salaries  for  the  sake  of 
reducing  expenses.  Economies  in  imiversity  administration  can  be 
safely  effected  only  hy  a  university  president  who,  as  an  expert  in 
university  education,  can  plan  for  the  future,  and  upon  whom  rests 
the  responsihihty  for  resisting  the  innumerable  pressures  for  expendi- 
tures for  purposes  unrelated  to  the  laiger  policies  of  the  institution. 

Tabls  25.—  Univtrtity  of  Ntvada— Student  clock-hour  eotU,  1915^16. 
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The  actual  cost  of  different  departments  the  committee  has  found 
it  exceedingly  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  determine.  The 
nearest  approaeh  that  could  be  mode  seemed  to  be  to  secure  the  cost 
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of  a  Student  clock  hour  in  each  department.  This  has  been  done  and 
appears  m  the  last  column  of  Table  25.  It  was  obtamed  by  adding 
the  total  amount  paid  for  salaries  in  each  department  and  the 
amount  spent  for  departmental  equipment  and  supplies.  The  gen- 
eral operating  expense  or  overhead  expense  was  divided  among  the 
separate  departments  in  accordance  with  the  ratio  which  the  salary 
budget  for  each  department  bore  to  the  general  salary  budget.  Th^ 
amount,  as  its  proportion  of  the  overhead,  was  then  added  to  the  two 
departmental  items  already  mentioned,  and  the  total  divided  by  the 
number  of  student  clock  hours  for  the  department.  The  conmiittee 
would  like  to  add  a  word  of  caution  against  the  drawing  of  too  wide 
inference  from  this  table.  As  contributory  evidence  it  may  have 
some  value,  however. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  separation  of  the  office  of 
the  president  of  the  University  of  Nevada  from  direct  oversight  and 
control  of  the  finances  of  the  institution  and  to  the  new  system  of 
financial  management  about  to  be  installed,  which  is  designed  to 
center  responsibility  for  these  matters  once  more  in  the  president, 
The  committee  was  asked  to  give  careful  consideration  to  this  new 
system,  which  was  devised  partly  with  a  view  to  overcoming  some 
of  the  local  objections  raised  agaiost  the  financial  administration  of 
the  imiversity.  The  report  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Castenholz, 
formerly  comptroller  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  been  read  and 
its  recommendations  with  reference  to  the  desirability  of  providing 
means  for  facilitating  the  preparation  of  cost  reports  have  been 
considered. 

The  local  criticisms  of  the  old  system  were:  (1)  It  did  not  provide 
any  easy  and  accessible  means  by  which  the  public  could  be  inJFonned 
regarding  the  use  of  university  funds.  (2)  It  did  not  provide  for 
an  accounting  of  departmental  budgets.  In  support  of  this  criticism 
the  committee  was  informed  that  budget  sums,  though  allowed, 
were  foimd  not  to  be  available,  the  supposition  being  that  other 
expenditures  had  been  made  which  encroached  on  the  departmental 
allowance.  (3)  It  did  not  provide  a  classified  report  of  expendi- 
tures upon  which  a  satisfactory  budget  could  be  built.  (This  was 
given  as  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  budget  control  by  heads  of  departr 
ments,  noted  above.)  (4). The  business  office  was  separated  from 
the  president's  office,  making  the  educational  authorization  of  expen- 
ditures difficult.     (5)  Frequent  balances  were  not  provided  for. 

In  support  of  the  old  system,  it  was  contended  that,  with  a  few 
supplementary  changes,  all  the  objections  noted  above  might  hare 
been  overcome.  While  this  may  be  true,  the  fact  remains  that  an 
expert  in  university  accounting,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
system  in  force,  recommended  such  a  large  number  of  changes  that 
Uie  system  about  to  be  installed  is  practically  a  new  one.    The  com- 
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mittee  belieyes  that  if  the  new  system  is  installed  and  kept  up  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  educational  and  business  offices,  it  should  not 
only  remoye  the  local  objections  to  the  university's  financial  adminis- 
tration, but  should  also  furnish  a  basis  for  future  cost  accounting 
.which  will  be  of  great  yalue  to  the  university.  Attention  is  caUed 
to  the  fact,  however,  that  the  installation  of  any  special  system  of 
accounting  is  of  far  less  importance  than  its  faithful  and  businesslike 
administration. 

With  the  cooperation,  which  is  in  any  event  essential,  between  the 
comptroller's  office  and  the  president's  office,  there  seems  to  b^ 
little  need  for  the  rather  elaborate  order  and  voucher  record  in  th<« 
president's  office  which  the  new  system  provides.  There  should,  of 
course,  be  no  question  of  the  president's  responsibility  or  authority. 
Every  officer  of  the  University  of  Nevada,  as  of  practically  every 
other  State  imiversity,  is  in  effect  using  delegated  authority  from 
the  regents,  through  the  president.  Such  a  relation  grows  out  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  educational  trust  which  centers  in  the 
regents  and  which  must  find  a  xmified  agent  for  expression  in  the 
chief  executive  of  the  university.  The  business  officer  is  of  necessity 
the  expression  of  the  educational  trust  in  business  terms. 

The  installation  of  the  new  system  in  aU  its  details  wiU  probably 
be  found  impracticable  of  introduction  at  one  time,  but  the  main 
features  of  the  order  system,  budget  and  control  accoimts,  and 
encumbrance  ledger  may  be  worked  out  from  the  start.  The  per- 
petual inventory  should  be  begun.  The  creation  of  a  general  stores 
department,  the  changes  in  the  registration  system,  the  central 
stenographic  bureau,  and  the  other  valuable  minor  recommendations 
of  the  report  may  well  become  parts  of  the  task  of  the  new  comptroller 
as  he  gradually  masters  the  details  of  his  position:  The  committee 
congratulates  the  university  upon  having  made  this  careful  study  of 
the  functions  of  its  business  office. 

BUILDING  COSTS. 

The  committee  has  also  undertaken  a  study  of  the  square  feet  of 
floor  space  provided  for  each  student  and  the  cost  thereof.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  results  of  this  study  may  help  the  authorities  to  esti- 
mate the  extent  of  building  operations  which  will  be  required  to 
house  adequately  the  educational  work  of  the  institution  as  the  enroll- 
ments increase.  The  study  is  similar  to  one  made  in  connection  with 
*  State  higher  educational  institutions  of  Iowa.  In  explanation  of  it 
the  committee  quotes  in  substance  from  the  Iowa  report  as  follows: 
In  listing  buildings  occupied  for  educational  purposes  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  classify  the  space  which  they  comprise  roughly 
under  two  headings:  "Space  used  in  conunon,"  as  library,  gymna- 
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shim,  heating  plant,  auditorium;  and  '^ instructional  space/'  i.  e., 
space  used  for  classrooms  and  laboratories.  This  dirision  can,  of 
course,  be  only  approximate.  The  total  floor  area  of  each  building 
has  been  taken,  including  corridors,  closets,  stairs,  etc.  DormitorieB 
and  residences  have  been  omitted.  Where  dormitories  are  provided 
by  a  State,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the  income  from  them  should 
fully  cover  all  maintenance,  cost,  repairs,  and  renewal  of  equipment, 
and  pay  at  least  3  per  cent  income  on  the  investment.  The  erection 
of  dormitories  must  be  based  on  a  desire  to  provide  adequate  living 
accommodations  for  students  and  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  provision  of  educational  buildings. 

In  determining  the  square  feet  of  floor  space  provided  per  student 
the  estimated  average  attendance  during  the  present  college  year, 
1915-16,  was  taken.  This  average  attendance  has  been  calculated 
according  to  the  method  described  earlier  in  this  chapter.  It  will  be 
apparent  that,  in  considering  building  accommodations,  we  are  only 
concerned  with  providing  adequately  for  the  average  number  actually 
on  the  campus  at  one  time  during  the  college  year.  Using  these  fac- 
tors, the  following  summary  tables  have  been  compiled:  ^ 


Tablb  26. — Cost  of  buildings  per  square  foot. 
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i  A^ity  oninllnMnt  of  rtuditii,  380. 

Certain  comparisons  with  the  amount  of  space  provided  for  each 
student  and  the  cost  of  it  at  the  Iowa  State  institutions  are  of  inter- 
est. The  State  University  of  Iowa  provides  237.7  square  feet  of 
floor  space  per  student;  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  248  square  feet,  of  floor  space;  and  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  242  square  feet.  Both  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  and  the  Iowa  State  CoU^e  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
reported  fewer  square  feet  of  space  used  in  common  (47.7  and  50.5 
square  feet,  respectively)  than  the  University  of  Nevada.  Both 
institutions  were  found  to  stand  in  urgent  need  of  library  and  audi- 
torium accommodations,  however.    The  average  cost  per  square 

>  Dotafl  tablw  apimr  in  tho  Appvidiz,  pw  166. 
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foot  of  floor  space  in  six  buildings  recently  erected  at  the  Iowa  insti- 
tutions was  $2.96.  The  highest  average  cost  per  square  foot  of  floor 
space  for  the  whole  plant  was  S3. 16,  reported  by  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  those  given  in  the  preceding  table,  it 
appears  that  less  space  is  provided  for  each  student  at  the  University 
of  Nevada  than  at  any  of  the  Iowa  institutions,  and  that  relatively 
Nevada  falls  below,  particularly  in  instructional  space.  (AUusion  is 
made  in  Chapter  X  to  some  of  the  more  urgent  building  needs.)  The 
average  cost  per  square  foot  of  all  biiildings  at  the  University  of 
Nevada  runs  close  to  that  reported  for  the  Iowa  institutional  plants. 
The  cost  per  square  foot  of  two  recent  substantial  buildings  at  the 
University  of  Nevada,  as  shown  in  the  following  summary,  is  con- 
siderably higher. 

,         Table  27. — Co9t  per  tquarefoot  of  floor  space  of  the  two  newer  huildmgs. 
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Chapter  X. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  NEEDS  OF  SEPARATE  DIVISIONS 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


The  committee  proposes  to  discuss  in  the  present  chapter  the  organ- 
ization, equipment,  and  functions  of  the  principal  teaching  divisions 
of  the  university,  to  point  out  the  major  needs  of  these  divisions,  and 
to  offer  reconmiendations  bearing  on  their  administration  and 
support. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  college  of  arts  and  sciences  is  the  core  of  the  university  and  its 
oldest  division.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  it  is  in  more  senses 
than  one  the  heart  of  the  university.  To  illustrate  this  statement 
further  and  to  throw  light  on  the  general  principle  of  collegiate 
organization,  the  committee  quotes  a  portion  of  the  report  of  the 
dean  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  made  to  the  president  Decem- 
ber, 1916: 

Under  the  plan  of  organization  in  force  in  this  university,  a  department  is  clasBified 
for  administrative  purposes  in  the  college  to  which  its  work  primarily  belongs.  In  case 
all  of  the  courses  it  offers  are  open  without  restriction  to  all  qualified  students  of  the 
university,  it  is  included  in  the  college  of  arts  and  science.  In  case  a  department 
offers  some  courses  open  without  restriction  to  all  qualified  students,  and  other  courses 
of  a  technical  character  open  only  to  restricted  classes  of  students,  it  is  included  in  the 
college  of  arts  and  science  and  in  one  or  both  of  the  other  colleges,  but  is  counted  as  be- 
longing primarily  to  the  college  of  arts  and  science.  Such  departments,  cfpecifically, 
are  English,  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  geology  and  mineralogy,  zoology,  and 
botany.  With  these  should  be  mentioned  military  science  and  physical  education 
for  women,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  primarily  to  any  single  college.  In 
case  a  department  offers  only  technical  courses  open  to  restricted  classes  of  students, 
it  is  classified  in  either  the  college  of  agriculture  or  the  college  of  engineering,  or.  If 
it  is  a  requirement  of  students  in  both  colleges,  it  b  classified  in  both. 

Under  this  organization  of  the  several  colleges,  each  ^th  its  own  curricula  and 
degrees,  a  student  is  registered  in  that  college  where  he  elects  most  of  his  courses,  or 
for  the  degrees  of  which  he  expects  to  become  a  candidate.  The  college  of  arts  and 
science  now  contains  somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  student  body,  iti 
percentage  of  this  students  in  191&-16  being  56  per  cent  as  compared  with  27  per  cent 
in  engineering  and  17  per  cent  in  agriculture.  Furthermore,  its  growth  has  been  more 
rapid  than  the  growth  of  the  other  two  colleges.  Nearly  all  of  the  instruction  given 
arts  and  science  students  is  provided  by  the  departments  belonging  primarily  to  this 
college.  The  only  important  exception  is  the  department  of  home  economics,  which 
is  one  of  the  two  schools  in  the  college  of  agriculture.    Other  departments  classified 
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primarily  in  agriculture  or  engineering  provide  instruction  for  arts  and  science  students 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

On  the  contrary,  arts  and  science  departments  provide  a  large  part  of  the  instruction 
g:iven  students  registered  in  the  other  colleges.  Excluding  courses  in  applied  mathe- 
matics and  in  applied  sciences,  and  including  only  those  recognized  as  primarily 
belonging  to  the  college  of  arts  and  science,  this  college  gives  from  48  to  73  per  cent 
of  the  instruction  to  students  registered  in  the  school  of  home  economics,  from '18  to 
39  per  cent  to  students  in  the  school  of  agriculture,  from  42  to  46  per  cent  to  students 
in  the  Mackay  school  of  mines,  from  30  to  42  per  cent  to  students  in  the  school  of 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  and  from  30  to  45  per  cent  to  students  in  the 
school  of  civil  engineering,  the  range  in  each  of  the  schools  depending  upon  the  manner 
in  which  its  students  use  their  free  electives.  The  minimnm  in  each  school  represents 
the  relative  amount  of  arts  and  science  work  regarded  as  indispensable  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  its  students.  All  the  arts  and  science  courses  so  specified  represent  the  indis- 
pensable part  which  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  would  be  compelled 
to  provide  for  the  students  in  addition  to  the  technical  courses. 

By  reason  of  these  facts  its  laboratories  are  becoming  overcrowded.  Nearly  all 
departments  in  the  languages,  the  social  sciences,  and  mathematics  are  seriously 
hampered  for  want  of  room.  Some  recitation  rooms  are  used  by  several  instructors, 
a  condition  which,  in  the  want  of  offices  for  many  of  the  instructors,  makes  it  impossible 
for  them  to  be  available  to  students  for  conference. 

The  committee  is  recommending  later  the  provision  of  separate 
buildings  for  agrictdture  and  education.  Should  such  buildings  be 
provided,  the  congestion  of  which  the  dean  speaks,  the  existence  of 
which  the  conmiittee  verified  by  its  own  observations,  would  be  largely 
remedied.  Attention  is  called  to  it  here  partly  to  emphasize  the 
handicap  under  which  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  labors  and 
partly  to  reinforce  the  recommendations  which  the  committee  is 
about  to  make. 

THE  MACKAY  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

The  conmiittee  has  been  impressed  with  the  great  development 
of  mining  in  Nevada.  It  is,  and  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  principal  industry  of  the  State  for  many  years  to 
come.  As  the  training  agency  for  the  leaders  in  this  industry,  the 
Mackay  school  of  mines,  now  administered  as  one  of  the  schools  in 
the  college  of  engineering,  deserves  first  mention  among  the  tech- 
nical divisions  of  the  university.*  The  committee  is  convinced  that 
the  Mackay  school  ought  in  time  to  be  the  equal  of  .any  school  of 
mines  in  the  United  States.  That  it  has  thus  far  failed  to  attain 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fault  of 
any  one  person,  but  seems  rather  to  have  been  caused  by  certain 
conditions  which  it  is  beUeved  the  recommendations  contained  in 
this  report  will  help  to  remedy.  The  rapid  development  of  newer 
competing  lines  of  engineering  work  and  a  recent  change  in  the  direc- 
torship were  imdoubtedly  factors  in  the  decline  in  the  enrollment  of 

>  The  rather  loose  tue  of  the  word  "schoor'  in  cannectian  with  this  and  other  administrative  divisions 
at  the  university  has  been  alluded  to. 
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the  school  b^iimmg  in  1911-12  and  continuing  through  1913-14. 
Thd  cunicalum  in  mining  haa  lately  been  reorganized  on  approved 
lines,  with  strong  emphasis  on  a  high  standard  of  achievement  in 
the  practical  mining  subjects.    Since  the  beginning  of  the  year 


Its.  13.— Oioalb  al  nacluiiloal  and  altotrleal  mgln«erbi£,  nmrstdty  ol  NsTida. 

1914-15  the  enrollment  has  been  increasing.  The  enrollment  of 
the  school  in  comparison  viUi  that  of  the  other  divisions  of  the 
con^e  of  edgineeiing  and  with  that  of  the  college  of  engineering  as 
a  whole  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  and  graphs. 
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Table  28. — Enrollment  in  mining  and  engineering ,  1887-88  to  1915-16. 


0                  '  ■                 ■           ■   '            

Year. 

Mines. 

Mechan- 
ical 
and 

electrical 
enel- 

neermg. 

Civil 

engi- 

neering. 

Total. 

1887  88 

4 
8 
9 
8 
15 
19 
23 
29 
44 
69 
66 
57 
70 
62 
73 
66 
53 
49 
58 
73 
61 
48 
44 
45 
32 
29 
28 
36 
42 

4 

1888-89 

8 

1889-00 

0 

Fall  term  of  1890 

8 

1801-92 

15 

1802-93 

19 

1893-94 

23 

1894-95 

29 

1895-4)6 

6 
5 
8 
8 
5 

20 
18 
24 
22 
30 
29 
18 
28 
26 
29 
28 
37 
54 
61 
76 
64 

2 
5 
5 
3 
7 
5 
2 

\ 

7 

8 

6 

10 

10 

16 

7 

13 
10 
10 
16 
13 

52 

September,  1806-December,  1807 

79 

1898 

79 

1899 

68 

1900 

82 

1901 

87 

1902 

93 

1903 

97 

1903-4 

79 

1904-^ 

86 

1905-6 

96 

1906-7  (TDlTiIng  >>oom) . , . .  „  ...   . 

97 

1907-8/. r. '. 

99 

84 

1909-10 

80 

80 

1911-1?  (FiectrioHlbuUdira) 

82 

93 

1013-14 

99 

1914-15 

128 

191&-16 

119 

! 

For  the  Mackay  schogl  of  mines  to  meet  the  most  pressing  demands 
of  the  State  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  staff  and  to  add  a 
small  amoimt  of  equipment.    The  committee  recommends  espe- 
cially the  appointment  of  an  expert  in  mining  prospects  and  the 
development  of  small  properties.    Such  a  man  should  spend  a  large 
part  of  his  time  in  the  fidd,  making  careful  study  of  properties  and 
giving  assistance  to  those  operators  who  for  lack  of  technical  direc- 
tion may  be  wasting  their  own  and  other  people's  money.    At  the 
same  time,  he  should  be  able,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  other 
members  of  the  mining  staff,  to  make  and  maintain  an  inventory  or 
perpetual  survey  of  the  mining  interests  in  Nevada.    Such  a  survey 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  State  in  restoring  confidence  in  the 
mining  industry,  confidence  which  is  lacking  among  investors  at 
the  present  time.    While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  eliminate  the 
speculative  element  from  the  mining  business,  it  should  be  the  func- 
tion of  this  public  technical  expert  to  reduce  this  element  to^  mini- 
mum.   His  work  would  not,  it  is  believed,  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  practice  of  private  mining  engineers.    In  fact,  by  constantly 
calling  attention  to  the  practical  value  of  technical  assistance,  his 
activities  ought  actually  to  increase  the  professional  opportunities 
of  private  practitioners.    That  the  service  that  such  an  expert 
should  render  is  needed  is  indicated  by  the  correspondence  records 
of  the  director  of  the  Mackay  school  of  mines,  who  during  a  single 
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year  responded  to  91  requests  for  specific  information  regarding 
the  mining  resources  of  the  State,  lliis  service  would  be,  indeed, 
but  an  extension  of  the  work  of  the  State  mining  laboratory ,  which 
was  established  at  the  university  in  1895,  and  which  provides  for 
the  ordinary  analyses  of  ores  free  of  charge  for  prospectors.^ 

The  Mackay  school  of  mines  should  maintain  a  keen  interest  in 
research.  In  fact,  the  committee  recommends  that  definite  pro- 
visions for  graduate  work  in  mining  be  made  within  a  few  years. 
The  committee  has  already  imphed  that  it  does  not  advise  the  general 
development  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Nevada.  Grad- 
uate instruction  is  exceedingly  expensive.  Only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  population  can  avail  themselves  of  it.  There  are 
already  several  excellent  graduate  schools  in  the  far  West,  which 
should  be  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  this  section  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  committee  is  led  to  recommend  the  development  of 
graduate  courses  in  the  Mackay  school  of  mines,  however,  on 
three  grounds:  (1)  Because  of  the  close  proximity  of  so  many  rich 
mines;  (2)  because  the  Mackay  school  is  sufficiently  endowed  to 
warrant  the  State  in  contributing  such  fimds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
furnish  advanced  instruction  of  the  highest  grade;  and  (3)  because 
of  the  stimulating  effect  which  graduate  work,  even  if  carried  on  in 
only  one  department,  has  upon  the  scholarly  interests  and  standards 
of  the  whole  institution. 

Of  special  importance  is  the  relationship  of  the  Mackay  school  of 
mines  to  the  large  interests  which  it  serves.  The  committee  suggests 
three  methods  of  fostering  this  relationship:  (1)  There  should  be  an 
advisory  board  of  five  or  more  mining  men,  appointed  by  the  regents 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  director  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  president.'  This  board  should  have  as  its  object  the  correlation 
of  the  instruction  offered  by  the  school  with  practical  mining  work. 
It  should  meet  with  the  director  once  a  year  to  consider  changes  and 
improvements  in  the  courses  in  mining,  and  should  at  all  times  be 
alert  to  assist  him  in  advancing  the  institution  of  which  he  is  in 
charge.  (2)  Provision  should  be  made  for  bringing  to  the  univer- 
sity each  year  several  lecturers  on  various  practical  phases  of  mining 
problems.  (3)  Some  of  the  work  in  mining  experimentation, 
which  is  being  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
large  mining  companies,  should  be  made  available  to  university 
instructors  and  students.  The  practical  means  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  end  might  well  be  one  of  the  problems  for  the  mining 
advisory  board  to  consider. 

1  Compare,  p.  07. 

s  The  committee  has  stready  eommentad  on  the  hODomy  board  of  visitoca  at  pnsfdat  maintained,  and 
baa  suggested  tbat  It  be  replaced  bj  spedal  boards  for  each  of  the  separate  dlvisloDS  of  the  Institution 
(see  p.  90). 
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In  Chapter  VI  the  committee  suggested  certain  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  school.  It  now  submits  two  alternative  pro- 
posals looking  toward  the  enhancement  of  the  school's  efficiency 
and  standing. 

1.  The  Mackay  school  of  mines  might  be  given  a  definite  and 
separate  position  in  the  university  organization,  the  director  becoming 
the  real  as  well  as  the  nominal  head  of  the  schooL  He  should  in 
that  case  be  made  a  member  of  the  council  of  administration  and 
should  be  required  to  deal  dirootly  with  the  ptreeident  of  the  univer- 
sity. Whether  he  received  the  title  of  dean  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
minor  importance  and  one  to  be  determined  by  expediency  when 
the  occasion  arises.  It  has  already  been  recommended  that  the 
school  have  a  somewhat  larger  teaching  and  service  staff  assigned 
to  it.  But  even  if  additions  to  the  instructing  body  are  not  made, 
the  director  and  his  staff  should  have,  in  the  event  of  the  adoption 
of  this  proposal,  administrative  as  weU  as  educational  control  of  the 
students  in  mining.  The  relation  of  the  mining,  school  to  the  coUege 
of  engineering  would  then  be  through  joint  facility  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  problems  common  to  both  school  and  coUege. 

2.  The  Mackay  school  of  mines  might  be  given  a  more  dominant 
place  in  the  organization  of  the  coUege  of  engineering,  the  other 
departments  of  the  coUege  being  made  subordinate  and  contributory 
to  it.  The  coUege  of  engineering  would  then  become  in  effect  a 
school  of  mines  and  engineering,  a  type  of  organization  which  has 
been  adopted  in  at  least  one  other  mining  State.  The  paramount 
importance  of  the  mining  industry  in  Nevada  would  thus  be 
recognized. 

The  committee  is  aware  that  either  proposal  would  at  the  outset 
meet  opposition.  The  principal  objection  to  the  first  alternative — 
the  plan  which  the  committee  on  the  whole  prefers — ^is  that  if  carried 
out  at  present  it  would  create  two  very  smaU  administrative  sub- 
divisions of  the  university  in  the  place  of  a  single  unit  of  respectable 
size.  The  trend  of  enrollments  in  both  mines  and  engineering  indi- 
cates, however,  that  this  objection  would  apply  only  temporarily. 
Against  the  other  alternative  it  may  be  urged  that  the  coUege  of 
engineering  (excluding  the  school  of  mines)  has  proved  itself  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  vital  divisions  of  the  imiversity  and  that 
an  attempt  to  subordinate  its  work  to  that  of  any  other  technical 
interest  would  tend  to  diminish  the  enthusiasm  of  both  students  and 
teachers  to  the  detriment  of  university  spirit  and  the  State's  service. 
The  committee  concedes  this  and  on  that  accoimt  favors  the  first 
plan.  A  readjustment  substantially  in  line  with  one  or  the  other  of 
these  proposals  must  inevitably  be  made  if  the  mining  school  is  to 
perform  its  proper  function  in  relation  to  the  State's  principal  industry 
and  if  it  is  to  realize  its  almost  unparaUeled  opportimity. 
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MINING  8CHOOIS  OF  SECONDARY  GRADE. 

The  determination  of  the  people  that  the  State's  oldest  and  richest 
industry  shall  not  lack  educational  support  is  shown  by  the  readiness 
of  the  last  legislature  to  undertake  provision  for  elementary  mining 
instruction  at  the  more  important  mining  camps.  The  Tonopah 
school  and  the  school  at  Virginia  City  are  testimony  of  the  belief  of 
the  people  in  industrial  education.  The  committee  does  not  wish  to 
dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  supporters  and  champions  of  such 
•f^ools,  the  establishment  of  which  it  heartily  indorses ;  nevertheless 
it  ventures  to  call  attention  to  certain  dangers  which  must  be  guarded 
against  if  these  institutions  are  to  render  efficient  and  economical 
service. 

The  first  danger  is  that  such  a  school  may  lose  its  reason  for  exist- 
ence by  the  failure  of  the  camp  in  which  it  is  located.  It  would  be 
uneconomical  to  continue  instruction  of  this  character  without  a  cer- 
tain minimum  number  of  students.  The  committee  believes  that, 
in  view  of  the  sudden  fluctuations  in  population  to  which  mining 
communities  are  subject,  it  would  be  good  poUcy  for  the  State  to 
encourage  joint  support  by  State  and  local  contribution  of  these 
industrial  courses.  Under  this  arrangement  the  local  school  authori- 
ties might,  for  instance,  furmsh  the  quarters  needed  and  pay  one- 
half  of  the  salary  of  the  special  teacher  of  Tnining  subjects,  the  State 
defraying  the  other  half.  Whenever  the  number  of  pupils  fell  oflf  to 
the  point  where  the  local  community  judged  that  the  school  was  no 
longer  justified,  the  enterprise  might  be  abandoned. 

The  second  danger  is  that  the  work  of  such  a  school  may  lose  its 
true  vocational  character  unless  it  has  the  proper  direction.  If,  for 
example,  the  attempt  were  made  to  introduce  work  of  this  nature 
into  a  public  school  system  whose  officers  were  unfriendly  to  its  ptir- 
poses,  this  danger  might  well  exist.  It  may  be  guarded  against  by 
continuing  to  rely  upon  the  director  of  the  school  of  mines  for  assist- 
ance in  the  selection  of  a  proper  teacher  and  for  advice  and  direction 
as  to  the  course  of  study.  The  local  school  authorities,  however, 
should  be  encouraged  to  handle  this  problem  as  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  do  so. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  ELECTBICAL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  AND 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

The  two  departments  designated,  respectively,  the  school  of  dec* 
trical  and  mechanical  engineering  and  the  school  of  civil  engineering, 
comprise,  together  with  the  Mackay  school  of  mines,  the  college  of 
engineering  as  at  present  organized.  The  committee  has  already 
expressed  its  opinion  that  the  Mackay  school  of  mines  should  be  de- 
tached from  the  college  of  engineering  and  given  coordinate  adminis- 
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tratire  rank  with  it.  The  schools  of  civil  and  electrical  and  mechani- 
cal engineering  would  then  constitute  £he  college  of  engineering.^ 

These  two  departments  have  been  supported  generously  for  a 
number  of  years.  They  occupy  two  buildings^  well  designed  and 
amply  supplied  with  shops,  laboratories,  and  recitation  rooms.  The 
electrical  building  was  buUt  in  1911-12.  Since  that  time  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  curricula  has  been 
increasing  rapidly.  There  has  not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  niunber  of  students  in  the  civil  engineering  department.^ 

An  inspection  of  the  attendance  records  shows  a  rather  large  num- 
ber of  special  students  in  the  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering 
courses  who  are  taken  into  the  university  from  practical  lines  of  work, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  given  a  certain  amount  of  technical  assist- 
ance. In  1914-15  there  were  25  such  students.  In  1915-16  the 
niunber  was  24,  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  enrolled  in 
the  school  of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering.  Most  of  these 
appear  not  to  have  been  special  students  in  the  sense  that  they  were 
exceptional.  They  were  largely  men  who  had  not  completed  the 
high-school  course  required  for  regular  admission,  but  who  were 
attempting  to  get  as  much  as  possible  from  the  college  subjects  for 
which  they  were  prepared.  The  presence  of  this  large  group  of 
students  suggests  to  the  conmiittee  the  possibility  of  a  real  demand 
for  a  practical  mechanic  arts  course  not  leading  to  a  degree.  Persons 
wishing  to  enroll  for  such  a  course  might  be  required  to  furnish  evi- 
dence of  practical  experience  in  lieu  of  the  usual  academic  require- 
ments. Such  courses  are  now  conducted  by  several  land-grant 
colleges. 

The  equipment  in  the  foi^e,  foundry,  machine,  and  wood  shops  is 
sujfficient  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  practical  shopwork  instruction 
usually  required  in  engineering  schools.  The  work  is  so  arranged  as 
to  approximate  actual  working  conditions.  The  wisdom  with  which 
the  fimdamental  courses  have  been  planned  and  the  caM  exercised  in 
their  oversight  deserve  commendation. 

The  committee  doubts  whether  a  small  univeisity  with  limited 
support  should  attempt  to  develop  equally  several  different  lines 
of  technical  instruction.  The  forms  of  technical  training  which  can 
be  utilized  in  the  leading  industries  of  the  State  should,  of  course, 
have  first  consideration.  As  has  already  been  suggested,  other 
technological  curricula  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  made  contributory 
to  these.  Mining  and  agriculture  are  preeminent  among  the  indus- 
tries of  Nevada.  The  recommendation  has  already  been  made  that 
graduate  work  in  mining  be  undertaken  when  the  resources  of  the 
university  permit.    The  committee  is  not  of  the  opinion  that  grad- 

1  y«r  oomnMnt  OD  tlM  om  of  the  tann  "aohool"  todoslgBate  suchadmlnlitntiye  dMakta,  see  p.  89. 
s  For  tabular  and  gxapbtoal  npresentatlans  of  the  enrollments,  see  pp.  119, 130*  and  m. 
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uate  instruction  in  agriculture  will  be  justified  in  the  near  future, 
nor  does  it  believe  that  the  college  of  engineering  should  develop 
graduate  courses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  possible  further  develop- 
ment of  such  cooperative  contacts  between  the  college  of  engineering 
and  the  mining  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  as  are  repre- 
sented by  the  work  in  engineering  experimentation,  mentioned  in 
Chapter  IV,  appears  to  the  committee  to  be  worthy  of  study. 

In  general,  the  committee  was  much  unpreesed  with  the  equipment 
and  atmosphere  of  the  college  of  engineering  and  with  the  excellence 
of  its  work. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  agriculture  is  one  of  the  two  major 
industries  in  Nevada,  and  that  upon  its  extended  development  more 
than  upon  any  other  factor  now  foreseen  the  growth  and  permanent 
welfare  of  the  State  depend.  Modem  agriculture  is  both  an  industry 
and  a  science.  To  fulfill  its  function  as  the  one  organized  training 
agency  in  agriculture,  the  university  must  not  only  seek  to  increase 
scientific  knowledge  in  this  field  and  give  advanced  scientific  training 
to  those  who  can  avail  themselves  of  it,  but  it  must  by  extension 
courses,  demonstratiotis,  and  short  courses  reach  the  much  greater 
number  of  farmers  who  through  lack  of  time  or  preliminary  education 
are  unable  to  pursue  the  regular  courses  in  the  college  of  agriculture. 
In  Chapter  IV  the  committee  has  briefly  outlined  and  commended 
the  work  of  the  university  in  agricultural  experimentation  and 
extension,  and  has  offered  general  suggestions  as  to  its  further 
development.  Certain  facts  relating  to  the  residence  work  of  the 
coUege  of  agriculture  are  now  submitted,  with  comment  thereon. 

The  college  of  agriculture  includes  the  school  of  agriculture  and 
the  school  of  home  economics.  The  school  of  agriculture  has  had 
an  astounding  growth.  In  seven  years  its  enrollment  has  increased 
from  1  to  ^  students.  The  school  of  home  economics  enrolled 
seven  in  degree  courses  during  the  last  academic  year.  It  had  10 
special  students.  In  the  same  year  both  schools  organized  short 
courses  open  to  young  men  and  women  who  could  not  imdertake  full 
college  work.  These  courses  are  given  for  10  weeks  in  the  winter. 
Each  course  is  arranged  to  cover  two  winter  periods.  In  1915-16, 
the  year  of  their  establishment,  these  courses  enrolled  only  eight 
students.  Without  doubt,  however,  a  gradual  increase  in  attendance 
may  be  expected  as  soon  as  the  yoxmg  people  of  the  State  realize 
the  existence  of  these  opportimities  and  their  value.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  has  repeatedly  urged  the  extension  in  aU  colleges  of  agri- 
culture of  short  courses  practical  in  character,  requiring  little  formal 
academic  preparation,  and  given  at  a  time  when  farmers  are  most 
likely  to  be  free  to  attend.  This  service  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
function  of  an  agricultural  college. 
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The  development  of  ciirricula  in  the  school  of  agriculture  has 
followed  closely  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  State.  The  school 
now  offers  three  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  agriculture, 
one  in  horticulture,  one  in  dairying,  and  one  in  agricultural  engineer- 
ing. It  plans,  when  its  resources  permit,  to  offer  a  fourth  coiuse 
in  poultry  husbandry,  an  industry  fitted  to  local  conditions.  The 
school  of  home  economics  announced  four  groups  of  courses  leading 
to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  home  economics,  a  household  science  group, 
a  household  arts  group,  an  extension  worker  group,  and  a  household 
administration  group.  This  annoimcement  appears,  however,  to 
represent  rather  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  department  than  its  current 
offerings.  There  was  but  one  upper-class  student  in  the  last  academic 
year,  and  there  have  been  as  yet  no  graduates  from  this  school. 

This  thriving  and  important  department  of  the  university  is  more 
than  any  other  (except  possibly  education)  handicapped  for  lack  of 
teaching  and  experimental  space  and  equipment.  It  is  housed  in  a 
small  building  erected  for  the  dairy  department,  and  containing  only 
a  single  lecture  room,  and  in  portions  of  the  already  crowded  base- 
ments of  two  other  buildings.  Even  that  indispensable  instrument 
of  a  college  of  agricultiu'e,  a  farm  of  such  size  and  character  that  the 
typical  agricultural  operations  of  the  section  which  the  college  serves 
can  be  carried  on,  has  been  secured  only  within  the  last  two  years, 
and  then  on  tentative  terms,  largely  through  the  generosity  of  private 
citizens.  The  committee  recommends  in  passing  that  the  legislature 
take  the  action  needed  to  put  the  university  in  permanent  possession 
of  this  property,  which  is  essential  to  its  work  and  of  wUch  it  has 
already  made  such  excellent  use. 

The  imperative  and  now  foremost  need  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
is  a  building  large  enough  to  contain  the  present  departments  and 
their  equipment  and  to  allow  for  a  reasonable  growth  in  students  and 
in  teaching  materials.  The  committee  is  prepared  to  endorse  the 
specific  requests  made  by  the  dean  of  agriculture  to  the  honorary 
board  of  visitors.  He  points  out  the  immediate  present  need  of  a 
farm  crops  laboratory,  a  soils  laboratory,^  a  farm  machinery  labor- 
atory, an  agricultural  lecture  room,  and  laboratories  and  lecture  room 
for  home  economics.  The  committee  recommends  that  an  appropri- 
ation be  made  for  the  erection  of  a  building  (including  this  equip- 
ment) which  shall  be  devoted  primarily  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

THE  NEVADA  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

EDUCATION. 

The  work  of  training  teachers  for  elementary  schools  is  performed 
by  the  Nevada  State  Normal  School,  which  is  under  legal  enactment 
established  at  the  university  and  administered  as  one  of  its  organic 

>  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  aampIeB  of  soil  submitted  to  the  uniyersity  for  anaXyum,  H  mmj  aleo  b« 
-to^mploy  anotlier  Instraotor  In  this  department. 
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divisions.  The  committee  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  Nevada 
State  Normal  School  is  now  wholly  merged  in  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences.  The  routine  administration  of  the  schooLis  handled  by  the 
dean  of  arts  and  sciences.  Students  entering  it  are  registered  as 
freshmen  and  included  in  the  lists  of  freshmen  in  arts  and  sciences. 
In  facty  there  is  no  way  of  telling  from  the  imiversity's  published 
records  how  many  students  are  registered  in  the  normal  school,  or 
even  how  many  persons  are  expected  to  present  themselves  for 
teachers'  certificates  in  any  given  year.  The  dean  in  education 
keeps  a  record  of  all  persons  taking  courses  in  education,  both  the 
candidates  for  normal  school  diplomas  and  the  candidates  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  in  education.  He  also  advises  these  students  with 
regard  to  their  programs.  In  respect  to  attendance  and  discipline 
the  matriculants  of  the  normal  school  and  those  specializing  in  the 
department  of  education  are  uifder  the  control  of  the  dean  of  arts 
and  sciences  and  the  dean  of  women.  The  Nevada  State  Normal 
School  has  been  for  something  over  two  years  merely  a  paper 
institution. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  a  wise  policy  may  appear  from  the  following 
facts.  There  were  576  elementary  and  highnschool  teachers  in  Ne- 
vada in  1914-15,  of  whom  476  were  in  the  elementary  schools.  Short 
tenures  are  common  for  both  classes.  No  comprehensive  statistics 
appear  to  be  available,  yet  the  estimate  of  both  the  State  department 
of  education  and  the  State  highnschool  inspector  is  that  about  one- 
half  were  just  beginning  their  teaching  experience  in  the  State.  The 
extent  of  the  annual  importation  of  teachers  is  indicated  in  the 
summary  below. 

Certificates  issued  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
upon  credentials  fnnn  outside  Nevada  were  as  follows: 

tary.       aobool. 

1914-16.... 87  46 

191&-18 98  60 

During  1915-16  there  were  101  temporary  and  special  certificates 
issued. 

The  tmiversity  graduated  15  persons  with  the  nonnal-school 
diploma  for  elementary  grades,  and  14  persons  with  the  diploma 
for  high-school  grades  in  1915.*  From  1889  to  1915  the  number 
of  graduates  of  baccalaureate  or  normalnschool  courses  following 
the  teaching  profession  was  108.  Of  these,  60  held  normal-echool 
diplomas  and  30  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  education;  18  had  no 
professional  training.'    The  dean  in  education  estimates,  however, 

>  A.  report  tarn  the  State  saperintendtmt  of  puMlo  instrodtlim,  bofwever,  diowa  thait  otrtiflaitas  w«ra 
Jseuad  in  1915-16  on  orodfliitials  of  the  Unirenlty  of  Nevada  aa  followa:  Hlgh-eehool  grade,  15;  first 
grade,  11;  eeoond  grade,  12. 

•  Of  tbe  108, 04  have  tan^t,  or  are  teadiliig,  ta  Noyada. 
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on  the  basis  of  Uie  present  enrollment  that  the  normal  courses  and 
the  degree  courses  at  the  university  may  be  counted  on  to  supply 
about  45  teachers  annually.  About  one-third  of  these  will  have 
taken  the  one-year  course  for  a  second-grade  certificate;  another 
third  will  have  completed  the  two-year  normal-school  course.  About 
15  will  be  degree  holders  in  education,  quaUfied  for  high-school 
positions.  In  addition  to  these  45,  the  county  normal  schools,  if 
continued  as  at  present,  will  probably  fumiah  another  15.^  If  this 
estimate  is  correct  (and  as  far  as  the  university  is  concerned  it 
exceeds  somewhat  the  actual  output  of  preceding  years),  Nevada's 
teacher-training  agencies  will  supply  60  out  of  a  total  of  upward  of 
200  new  teachers  needed  every  year.  At  present  only  13.3  per  cent  of 
the  high-school  teachers  and  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  elementary 
teachers '  were  traiifed  at  the  university. 

The  committee  regards  the  conditions  revealed  by  these  figures  as 
singularly  unfortunate.  Nevada,  like  other  far  Western  States,  has 
proved  alluring  to  vigorous,  adventurous  spirits  in  all  occupations. 
The  State  has  no  doubt  benefited  in  certain  directions  by  the  presence 
of  teachers  from  the  East  and  from  other  sections;  but  the  conditions 
of  rural  living  in  Nevada  are  so  unlike  those  of  most  other  States,  the 
problems  to  be  faced  by  rural  school-teachers  are  so  peculiar,  that  the 
newcomer  is  much  less  effective  in  meeting  them  than  the  native 
son  or  daughter.  The  development  of  really  vital  schools  in  Nevada, 
especially  in  rural  communities,  will  depend  in  lar^e  measure  on  the 
leadership  furnished  by  the  young  people  of  the  State.  For  this 
reason  it  is  imperative  that  the  State  should  take  immediate  steps 
to  supply  from  its  own  training  agencies  the  greater  part  of  the 
teachers  that  it  needs. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  State  can  best  train  its  elementary 
teachers  in  an  institution  organized  primarily  for  the  purpose, 
polarized  with  reference  to  the  problems  of  elementary  teaching  in 
the  State,  with  courses  of  study  planned  specifically  to  meet  the  local 
exigencies;  an  institution  which  the  pubUc  can  see  and  in  which 
students  can  take  pride  as  a  separate  entity.  The  committee  there- 
fore recommends  that  the  Nevada  State  Normal  School  be  recon- 
stituted and  given  a  measure  of  administrative  independence. 

The  task  of  training  high-school  teachers  presents  an  equal  obh- 
gation.  Indeed,  high-school  teachers  have  been  grouped  with  the 
elementary  teachers  in  the  foregoing  discussion  of  State  conditions. 
Prospective  high-«chool  teachers  will  naturally  take  most  of  their 
work  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences.    While  it  is  not  disposed  to 

1  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  1915-16  the  superintendent  of  public  instmction  Issued  38  second- 
grade  oertiflcates  on  credentials  from  county  normal  schools. 
>  Fbrosntage  estimated  by  tb<*  State  high-school  inspector. 

98578—17 9 
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recommend  for  the  immediate  future  the  transformation  of  the 
Nevada  State  Normal  School  into  a  college  of  education,  the  com- 
mittee heUeres  that  the  strictly  professional  work  of  prospective 
high-school  teachers  might,  after  the  separate  establishment  of  the 
normal  school  (as  now)  be  imder  the  direction  of  the  dean  of  that 
school. 

The  county  normal  schools  recently  established  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  anything  moie  than  makeshift  institutions.  At  beat  the 
work  offered  in  them  must  be  inferior  to  that  given  in  a  thoroughly 
oiganized  normal  school,  particularly  one  connected  with  a  State 
university.  The  conmiittee  is  credibly  informed  also  that  the  expense 
of  maintaining  them  is  relatively  great.  It  undoubtedly  would  be 
just  as  economical  for  the  State  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  to  Reno 
of  those  now  in  attendance  at  them.  Even  if  no  money  were  saved, 
the  superiority  of  the  training  which  such  students  would  receive 
at  the  Nevada  State  Normal  School  would  be  worth  enough  more 
to  justify  this  procedure.  The  committee  recommends  that  the 
legislatiu*e  consider  the  advisability  of  abolishing  county  normal 
schools  and  of  paying  railroad  fares  to  within  100  miles  of  the  Nevada 
State  Normal  School  of  all  qualified  candidates  who  live  more  than 
100  miles  distant  from  Reno. 

In  general  terms  the  committee's  conception  of  the  reconstituted 
State  normal  school  might  be  summarized  as  follows:  The  institution 
should  have  a  separate  staff  and  a  separate  budget.  The  divorce 
of  its  budget  from  the  general  budget  of  the  university  would  serve 
to  call  particular  attention  to  its  needs  and  its  services.  It  should 
have  adequate  facilities  for  practice  teaching.  The  committee  is 
not  prepared  to  indorse  unreservedly  any  one  of  the  plans  for  practice 
teaching  presented  for  its  consideration.  It  is  disposed  to  favor 
control  by  the  State  normal  school  of  a  sufficient  number  of  con- 
veniently located  rural  schools  to  insure  practice  teaching  under 
rural  conditions.  If  economical  and  satisfactory  arrangements  can 
not  be  made  with  city  school  authorities  for  practice  teaching  of  ele- 
mentary and  high-school  grade  in  Reno,  the  committee  believes  that 
the  establishment  of  a  model  school  in  connection  with  the  university 
in  which  both  elementary  and  high-school  work  axe  givMi  would  be 
justifiable.  The  normal  school  should  have  a  special  department  of 
rural  education.  Together  with  the  department  of  education  in  the 
university,  it  should  have  a  building  devoted  primarily  to  its  use. 

The  committee  has  not  been  asked  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
certification  of  teachers.  In  fact,  this  question  lies  in  the  province 
of  the  survey  commission,  to  which  this  committee  makes  its  report. 
It  ventures  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  requirements  for  holding 
teaching  positions  imposed  by  the  State  finally  determine  the  quality 
of  the  State  teaching  body.    In  this  connection  it  calls  attention  to 
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the  substance  of  certain  recommendations  made  by  the  Bm^au  of 
Eiducation  in  a  recent  survey  of  educational  institutions  of  the  State 
of  Washington: 

1.  The  State  should  lequiie  certain  definite  academic  and  profesBional  attainments 

of  all  teachers. 

2.  The  ultimate  standard  of  attainment  for  all  persons  teaching  in  the  State  should 

be  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  and  at  least  two  years  of  professional 
preparation. 

3.  The  procen  of  elimination  should  be  gradual,  to  permit  teachers  in  service  to 
meet  the  new  requirements  without  undue  hardship. 

4.  The  normal  school  should  ofifor  differentiated  courses  of  study  representing  two 
and  three  years  of  work  above  high-achool  graduation. 

5.  After  the  expiration  of  a  reasonable  time  limit,  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate 
to  be  issued  by  the  normal  school  should  represent  two  years  of  study  above  high- 
school  graduation.  The  normal  school  diploma  should  be  given  only  to  those  who 
have  finished  satisfactorily  a  full  course  of  three  years. 

6.  A  permanent  license  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  should  be  granted 
only  to  persons  who  have  pursued  for  a  period  of  from  two  to  five  years  cultural  and 
profesBional  courses  of  study  prepared  by  State  educational  officials,  and  have  passed: 
eatiflfactory  examinations  on  these  courses. 

THE  SUMMER  SESSION. 

During  the  progress  of  the  investigation  it  was  suggested  to  the 
committee  that  the  summer  session  possibly  represented  an  unwise 
expense.  In  view  of  the  economical  plans  upon  which  university 
summer  sessions  are  usually  operated,  it  did  not  seem  possible  that 
such  a  charge  could  have  foundation.  The  university  plant  which 
would  otherwise  be  idle,  and  the  university  and  normal  instructors 
who  have  free  time  are  taken  advantage  of.  University  summer 
schools  furnish  instructional  opportunities  of  a  high  order  to  teachers 
and  certain  others  who  are  unable  to  attend  during  the  regular  ses- 
sion. They  also  enable  regular  students  to  make  up  deficiencies  and 
so  to  continue  their  college  work  without  undue  loss  of  time. 

Inasmuch  as  the  expense  of  the  summer  session  of  1916  does  not 
come  within  the  fiscal  year  1915-16,  which  is  dealt  with  earlier  in 
this  report,  the  facts  are  given  here. 

The  enrollment  of  the  summer  school  of  1916  comprised  14  men 
and  109  women,  or  a  total  of  123.  Estimating  each  class  as  meeting 
on  the  average  five  hours  a  week,  the  total  number  of  student  clock 
hours  for  the  simmier  session  amoxmted  to  10,950.  The  pay  roll  of 
the  summer  session,  plus  the  compensation  of  the  director  (S600), 
was  $2,503.33,  repres^ting  a  cost  of  22.86  cents  per  clock  hour. 
This  does  not  include  an  overhead  charge  which  for  cost  accounting 
purposes  should  be  added.  The  average  overhead  per  dock  hour 
for  the  regular  term  was  17.79  cents.  If  this  were  added,  the  cost 
per  clock  hour  of  instruction  would  be  40.65  cents,  which  is  still  a 
reasonable  clock  hour  figure  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  regular 
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work.  Equipment  cost,  as  distinguished  from  overhead,  is  practi- 
cally negligible  in  the  summer  session.  The  decreased  cost  in  super- 
vision and  in  heating  would  probably  offset  such  expense. 

The  conamittee  believes  there  is  a  real  need  of  a  summer  session. 
The  work  should  be  developed  along  the  present  lines  to  include 
especially  the  instruction  which  will  be  most  inspiring  and  useful 
to  the  teachers  of  Nevada. 

The  following  tables  give  the  classes  with  the  enrollment  in  each, 
and  the  summer  session  pay  roll,  to  which  has  been  added  the  pro- 
portion of  the  salary  of  the  dean  in  education  which  the  committee 
was  told  was  chargeable  to  this  service. 

Table  29.—Cla$$es  in  itmmer  sckool,  1916. 


Classes. 


Men. 


Physical  education . . 

Spanish?. 

Spanish  I 

History  of  oducfltion. 
School'suporvision.. . 

Manual  arts 

Artr, 


Art  I 

Nature  study 

Botany 

Phv«?iologv  and  hygiene  . , 

English  litcr»».tnrc 

Primary  read  in  c: 

Grammar 

American  history 

Qeoeraphv 

Arithmetic 

Advanced  algebra 

Physios 

Plane  geometry 

Solid  geometry 

Manual  training 

Penmanship 

Bookkeeping 

Psychology 

Principles  of  education . . . 

School  management 

Expression 

Modern  English  literature. 
Composition  and  rhetoric. 
Music 


Modem  history 

Civics 

Ancient  and  medieval  history . 

Total 


Enrollment,  exdudinf  duplioates. 


Women.   Total. 


0 

1 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
4 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 
0 

3 

n 

0 
2 
0 
2 
1 
0 
2 
0 
3 
0 
0 


34 


14 


20 

2 

21 

m 
I 

I 

3 

20 

o 

3 

6 

6 

IS 

21 

10 

17 

20 

2 

o 

'^ 

0 

7 

11 

12 

10 

22 
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Tablb  ^.—Summer  mAool  pay  roll,  1916, 


Lecturer $100 

FhyBical  education 100 

French-Spanish 125 

Art 100 

Botany 126 

English 200 

Manzanita  Hall 125 

History 200 

Kathemati  cs 150 

Manual  training 60 


Commercial |60 

Psychology 160 

En^ish 133 

Music 100 

History 150 

FhysioJ  education  (piano) 26 


Total 

Director  and  education 


1,903 
600 


Grand  total 2,603 
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SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Increase  of  staff  and  equipment  of  the  Mackay  school  of  mines, 
especially  the  provision  of  an  expert  in  small  mining  properties. 

2.  The  gradual  development,  as  resources  permit,  of  graduate 
work  by  the  Mackay  school  of  mines. 

3.  Alternative  proposals  for  increasing  the  influence  and  service 
of  the  Mackay  school  of  mines,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  elevation  of  the  school  of  mines  to  coordinate  rank  with 
other  administrative  divisions  of  the  imiversity. 

(jb)  The  assignment  to  the  school  of  mines  of  a  dominant  position 
in  the  college  of  engineering,  other  engineering  departments  being 
made  contributory  to  it. 

4.  The  erection  of  a  building  for  the*college  of  agriculture  adequate 
to  its  present  needs  and  large  enough  to  allow  for  a  reasonable  growth 
in  students  and  teaching  materials. 

5.  The  reconstitution  of  the  Nevada  State  Normal  School  on  an 
administrative  basis  coordinate  with  that  of  other  organic  divisions 
of  the  university. 

6.  The  consideration  by  the  legislature  of  the  advisability  of 
abolishing  coimty  normal  schools  and  of  paying  railroad  fares,  to 
within  100  miles  of  the  Nevada  State  Normal  School,  of  all  quali- 
fied candidates  who  live  more  than  100  n^les  distant  from  Reno. 

7.  The  provision  of  a  building  for  the  Nevada  State  Normal 
School. 


Chapter  XI. 


CONCLUSION  AND   GENERAL   SUMMARY  OP   RECOM 

MENDATIONS. 


By  way  of  conclusion  the  committee  sums  up  its  findings  as  follows : 
It  has  found  the  university  involved  to  some  extent  in  politics,  mis- 
understood by  a  portion  of  the  people,  suffering  from  the  lack  of  a 
sentiment  of  unity  both  among  the  students  and  the  members  of  the 
faculty.  In  comparison  with  higher  educational  institutions  in  other 
States  and  in  comparison  to  the  State's  wealth,  it  is  only  fairly  well 
supported.  Its  officers  have  evidently  been  eager  for  large  numbers. 
As  a  result  it  is  educating  many  outsiders  and  many  special  students. 
It  grants  the  latter  too  great  concessions,  while  enforcing  orthodox 
requirements  on  regular  students.  It  is  well  oiganized  on  the 
administrative  side.  For  the  most  part  it  confines  itself  to  work 
demanded  by  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  State.  It  is 
already  entering  the  broader  field  of  general  pubhc  service.  Its 
faculty  is  of  uneven  scholarly  preparation,  but  includes  some  teachers 
of  training  and  distinction.  It  pays  salaries  for  the  most  part  not 
high  enough  to  enable  it  to  compete  for  instructors  with  other  State 
universities,  and  it  overloads  with  teaching  hours  a  considerable 
proportion  of  its  staff.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of  its  small  numbers, 
it  exhibits  higher  unit  costs  and  higher  costs  per  student  than  most 
other  State  institutions  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  studied. 
It  is  in  the  act  of  installing  an  admirable  system  of  accounts.  Already 
it  has  a  complete  and  well-kept  system  of  educational  records.  It 
is  badly  handicapped  for  lack  of  buildings  and  equipment,  especially 
for  its  work  in  agriculture,  in  education,  and  arts  and  sciences. 

In  spite  of  these  hindrances  it  displays  an  impressive  vitality. 
The  committee  judges  that  it  is  actually  close  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  and  an  object  of  pride  with  them.  Their  very  proneness  to 
chasten  it  evidences  their  affection.  It  supplies  the  needs  of  a  body 
of  young  people  who  are  the  product  of  an  environment  peculiarly 
adapted  to  develop  a  strong  and  virile  race.  It  possesses,  indeed,  in 
the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  its  students  an  asset  which  few  institu- 
tions  have.  It  is  energized,  moreover,  by  the  electric  current  that  is 
in  the  air  of  a  yoimg,  growing,  rich,  and  confident  conununity.  It 
has  prospects  for  high  service  and  sound  reputation  unsurpassed  by 
those  of  any  of  the  smaller  State  institutions. 
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The  committee  believes  that  it»  most  urgent  needs  are:  (1)  That  it 
dear  itself  through  a  change  of  the  system  of  control  from  entangling 
political  alliances;  (2)  that  it  interpret  itself  to  the  people  and  thereby 
regain  their  confidence;  (3)  that  it  secure  support  to  enable  it  to 
pay  higher  salaries  and  to  build;  (4)  that  it  reduce  the  number  of 
special  students  and  of  nonresidents;  and  (5)  that  the  various  groups 
of  its  constituents  come  together  in  a  conmion  loyalty. 

If  the  conunittee  were  to  formulate  its  ideal  for  a  university  in  a 
State  of  the  character  of  Nevada,  it  would  be  in  terms  somewhat  as 
follows:  In  view  of  a  small  population  and  insistent  local  needs,  the 
institution  would  devote  itself  solely  to  the  education  and  service  of 
the  citizens  of  its  own  State.  It  would  consist  of  but  few  colleges 
and  departments.  Exclusive  of  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  designed 
to  give  facilities  for  liberal  culture  and  pure  scholarship  to  those  who 
can  take  advantage  of  them  (and  the  number  should  increase  as  fast 
as  possible),  it  would  offer  technical  and  professional  courses  only  in 
lines  contributory  to  the  major  vocations  of  the  State.  It  would 
recognize  a  special  obligation  to  provide  enough  trained  teachers  to 
insure  to  the  State  an  evenly  served  and  effective  public  school  system. 
With  respect  to  the  number  of  students  in  residence,  it  would  be  a 
small  institution.  It  would,  indeed,  regard  its  small  size  as  a  peculiar 
privilege,  enabling  it  to  give  to  those  who  frequent  it  a  more  intimate 
oversight,  a  more  intensive  training  than  are  conmionly  afforded  in 
very  lai^e  institutions.  It  would  seek  a  national  reputation  for  the 
highest  excellence  in  those  few  departments  which  the  special  needs 
of  its  constituency  have  called  into  being.  It  would  press  for  means 
to  secure  men  and  equipment  to  win  such  a  reputation.  It  would 
convince  the  State  of  the  essential  soundness  of  this  program,  of  the 
bigness  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented.  It  would  reinforce  its 
appeal  by  making  itself  the  State's  center  of  inquiry  and  distribution 
for  all  forms  of  knowledge  bearing  on  the  health,  the  material  interests, 
the  intellectual  and  social  welfare  of  the  citizens. 

The  foundations  for  such  an  institution  in  Nevada  are  already  laid. 
Compared  with  those  of  many  other  States,  the  problems  involved 
in  the  development  of  higher  education  here  are  singularly  simple  of 
solution.  Tins  ideal,  if  it  should  conunend  itself  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  the  University  of  Nevada  can  easily  and  presently  attain. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  change  of  the  system  governing  the  selection  of  the  board  of 
regents  and  the  creation  of  a  board  of  seven  members,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  for  terms  of  eight 
years. 

2.  In  case  the  system  is  changed  as  indicated,  the  abohtion  of  the 
prescription  requiring  the*  person  appointed  as  president  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Nevada  to  be  indorsed  by  the  president  and  faculty  of  the 
three  collegiate  institutions. 

3.  The  rejection  of  proposals  to  separate  the  college  of  agriculture 
(and  possibly  other  departments)  from  the  university  and  to  main- 
tain it  at  another  place. 

4.  The  inadvisabihty  of  attempting  to  increase  largely  the  uni- 
versity enrollmeiit. 

5.  Restriction  of  the  scope  of  the  imiversity  for  the  present  to  the 
liberal  and  technical  divisions  already  established. 

6.  The  careftd  scrutiny  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  special  standing. 

7.  The  large  reduction  of  the  number  of  special  students. 

8.  The  raising  of  the  minimum  standard  for  continuance  on  the 
rolls  of  the  university. 

9.  The  requirement  of  previous  collegiate  teaching  experience  or 
advanced  graduate  work  as  a  condition  to  appointment  on  the  uni- 
versity staff. 

10.  The  requirement  of  an  advanced  degree,  scholarly  publication, 
or  exceptionally  successftd  teaching  as  a  condition  to  promotion. 

11.  The  serious  consideration  by  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
arge  number  of  small  classes. 

12.  An  increase  in  salaries  and  the  establishment  of  $3,000  as  the 
maximum  salary  of  full  professors. 

13.  Increase  of  staff  and  equipment  of  the  Mackay  school  of  mines, 
especially  the  provision  of  an  expert  in  small  mining  properties. 

14.  The  gradual  development,  as  resources  permit,  of  graduate  work 
by  the  Mackay  school  of  mines. 

15.  Alternative  proposals  for  increasing  the  influence  and  service 
of  the  Mackay  school  of  mines,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  elevation  of  the  school  of  mines  to  coordinate  rank  with 
oth^  administrative  divisions  of  the  university. 

(b)  The  assignment  to  the  school  of  mines  of  a  dominant  position 
in  the  college  of  engineering,  other  engineering  departments  being 
made  contributory  to  it. 

16.  The  erection  of  a  building  for  the  college  of  agriculture  ade- 
quate to  its  present  needs  and  large  enough  to  allow  for  a  reasonable 
growth  in  students  and  teaching  materials. 

17.  The  reconstitution  of  the  Nevada  State  Normal  School  on  an 
administrative  basis  coordinate  with  that  of  other  organic  divisions 
of  the  university. 

18.  The  consideration  by  the  legislature  of  the  advisability  of 
abolishing  county  normal  schools  and  of  paying  railroad  fares  to 
within  100  miles  of  the  Nevada  State  Normal  School  of  all  quahfied 
candidates  who  live  more  than  100  miles  distant  from  Reno. 

19.  The  provision  of  a  building  for  the  Nevada  State  Normal 
School. 


APPENDIX. 


A.  QUESTIONS  ASKED  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 

AT  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  SEPTEMBER  29. 

1.  What  has  been  the  practice  and  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  board  with  reference 
to  the  proper  division  of  power  and  initiative  between  the  board  on  one  side  and  the 
faculty  and  president  on  the  other — 

(a)  On  educational  matters? 
(6)  On  financial  matters? 

2.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  regents  with  reference  to  the  furnishing  of  information 
to  the  public  from  records  by  officers  of  the  university? 

Quibt:  Why  did  you  reply  as  you  did  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Kilbom? 

3.  Do  the  r^ents  desire  that  the  standards  of  the  University  of  Nevada  shall  be 
equal  to  those  of  other  first-class  State  universities? 

4.  Have  the  provisions  of  the  law  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  the  preai* 
dent  been  complied  with? 

5.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  regents  with  reference  to  the  participation  of  officers 
of  the  imiversity  in  public  questions,  such  as  the  caf^,  gambling,  or  divorce  question? 

B.  INQUIRY   BT   THE   NEVADA    STATE    JOURNAL    CONCERNING    UNI- 

VERSrrY  FINANCES  AND  THE  BOARD'S  REJOINDER. 

(See  Chapter  II.) 

Reno,  Nev.,  F^truary  26,  29X6. 
"^be  BoABD  OF  Regents, 

Univernty  of  Nevada. 

Gentlemen:  The  Journal  is  desirous  of  obtaining  information  on  a  number  (A 

nilfters  affecting  the  University  of  Nevada  and  respectfully  requests  the  Board  of 

Re^ts  to  supply  data  on  the  following  subjects: 

A>^ual  salaries  of  former  President  Stubbs  and  President  A.  W.  Hendrick. 

Tl^expense  of  the  university  banquet  for  the  last  legislature. 

Th^xpense  account  of  President  Hendrick  for  entertaining  during  1914-16. 

The  ttiount  paid  for  rental  for  president's  residence  in  1914-15. 

I^he  igt  of  reconstruction,  repairs,  and  refurnishing  the  president's  home  on  the 
campus.'. 

Initial  Vt  ^nd  upkeep  of  Ford  and  Dodge  automobiles  in  1915. 

Month  ^month,  what  salary  did  Prof.  Ordahl  receive  after  June,  1914,  and  when 
did  his  sal4  rease?    Please  give  each  month's  payment  for  salary  separate. 

The  salarVgi^  Iq^  h^q  university  for  June,  1914,  and  for  some  recent  month,  prefer- 
ably toward  V  cloee  of  1915,  or  for  January,  1916. 

The  list  of  Vfessors  and  teachers  and  the  amount  of  their  individual  salaries  in 
1914;  also  for  l^  ^nd  at  the  beginning  of  1916. 

How  much  4iey  does  the  university  receive  from  the  Federal  Government 
annually?  Do  ^^receipts  and  expenditures  appear  in  the  report  of  the  general 
receipts  and  exp^tures  of  the  university,  or  are  they  kept  in  a  separate  account? 

Please  name  tn^^^ggg^j-g  g^^^j  ^^^  teacliera  who  are  paid  from  other  than  State 
funds  and  the  amo^^j  ^Ymxr  salaries. 
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What  were  the  total  expenaes  of  imivenity  adndnutration  in  1914? 

What  w^re  the  total  expeoBea  of  univereity  adminifltratioii  in  1915? 

What  was  the  student  enrollment  at  the  beginning  of  February,  1914?  Of  Febru- 
ary, 1915?    Of  February,  1916? 

Pleaae  give  us  the  total  traveling  expenses — ^railroad  transportation,  Pullman  car, 
dining  car,  hotel  bills,  automobile  service,  and  other  traveling  expenses  of  President 
Hendrick,  of  Dr.  James,  and  of  all  others  connected  with  the  university  whose  travel- 
ing expenses  have  been  paid  or  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  university — State, 
Federal,  or  special  funds—since  President  Hendrick  became  president. 

Please  give  us  the  number  of  days  President  Hendrick  has  been  absent  from  the 
University  of  Nevada  since  he  became  president  of  it,  together  with  the  cost  of  his 
absence.  Is  the  nature  of  the  business  sufficiently  imp<xrtant  to  justify  the  expense 
attached  to  the  trips  frequently  made  outside  of  the.  State? 

Please  give  us  the  number  of  days  Dr.  James  has  been  absent  since  he  became  a 
member  of  the  university  faculty.  Is  the  nature  of  the  business  sufficiently  important 
to  justify  the  expense  attached  to  the  trips  frequently  made  outside  of  the  State? 

Please  give  us  the  total  salary  paid  to  Vice  Ptesident  Lewezs  and  to  Dr.  James. 

Are  all  the  expenses  of  the  university  accoimts  itemised?  If  so,  from  whom  can 
they  be  obtained? 

By  giving  the  above  information  you,  as  regents  of  the  university,  will  greatly 
oblige  us. 

Yours  truly, 

Nbvada  Statx  Joubnal, 

Qtorge  B.  KiXhom. 


UNivBBairT  OF  Nbvada,  OmcB  ov  Boabd  ov  Rbobmtb, 

Reno,  Nev.,  April  It,  1916. 
Nbvada  Statx  Joubnal, 

Reno,  Nev. 

Gxktlbmbn:  Ab  you  are  probably  aware,  there  has  been  no  meeting  of  the  BoarJ 
of  Begenta  since  the  date  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  February  25,  1916,  so  that  Ite 
same  could  not  be  considered  until  the  meeting  held  upon  this  date. 

Your  letter  has  been  given  careful  consideration  by  the  board,  and  it  is  the  opi^n 
of  the  board  that  no  particular  purpose  could  be  served  by  answering  the  sa»6  in 
detail,  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  financial  matters. 

Every  cent  expended  by  this  board  must  be  accounted  for  by  a  voucher  frm  the 
claimant,  then  passed  by  us,  and  finally  approved  by  the  State  board  of  exMuners, 
after  which  the  same  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  State  comptroller,  where  it  i  subject 
to  the  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  any  citiswn.  As  you  have  at  your  disposal  thfresources 
of  a  daily  newspaper,  you  can  without  doubt  secure  all  of  ^e  information/ou  desiie 
at  the  place  herein  indicated  and  without  any  particular  expense  or  inr^^^iuence 
to  you. 

Relative  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  days  that  the  president  of  ^  university 
or  other  heads  of  departments  have  been  absent  from  the  campus,  we  m^  ^7  that  we 
do  not  feel  impelled  to  answer  the  same  categorically.  We  will  say  however,  that 
all  such  absences  have  been  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  thif^'O^'  ^^^  that 
such  absences  have  been  upon  business  of  the  university,  in  its  in^roste  Mid  in  the 
furtherance  of  its  work. 

It  must  not  be  foigotten  that  all  of  the  work  of  the  university  c4  not  be  transacted 
upon  the  campus;  but  that  many  of  its  most  important  interests  n***  recoive  attention 
at  various  places  within  the  State,  at  Washington,  and  other  poir*  outside  of  the  State. 
It  has  never  been  contemplated  that  the  activities  of  the  presi-^t  of  a  college  should 
be  entirely  confined  to  the  daily  detail  and  routine  work  of  *«  c«npus.    There  are 
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aeparate  headB  of  departments,  profeBBon,  and  instructon  who  give  their  entire  time 
and  attention  to  such  matters.  Again,  it  is  not  always  wise  to  give  publicity  to 
fonnative  plans  of  administration.  But  it  is  most  certainly  true  that  at  the  proper 
time  and  before  the  State  is  committed  to  any  policy  a  record  of  the  same  must  be 
niade,  which  is  always  available  to  public  inspection. 

We  believe  that  the  history  of  the  univecsity  in  the  past  fuUy  justifies  that  course 
of  action,  and  we  feel  as  confident  for  the  future. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  we  do  not  believe  that  we  should  answer  your  inquiries 
other  than  as  we  have  here  so  done.  The  law  provides  the  manner  and  the  kind  of 
reports  this  board  must  make;  when  and  to  wliom.  These  reports  have  always  been 
made  and  they  will  be  made  hereafter.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  answer  officially  all 
such  inquiries  as  yours  which  might  be  addressed  to  us  by  any  taxpayer  and  citissen, 
no  matter  how  praiseworthy  the  motive  might  be  which  inspired  them,  we  would  be 
assuming  a  burden  never  intended. 

Our  office  imposes  upon  us  certain  grave  responsibilities.  We  take  it  that  our 
election  to  it  vested  in  us  certain  confidences  of  the  people  of  this  State.  In  the 
exercise  of  our  official  duties  we  have  always  been  conscious  and  mindful  of  the 
responsibility.  We  trust  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  confidence  will  not  be  found 
to  have  been  misplaced. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Ghablbs  B.  Hbndbrson, 

Chairman  Board  of  Regents. 
By  order  of  Board  of  Regents. 

REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONS  RAISED  BT  NEVADA  STATE  JOURNAL. 

> 

Pnpared  by  order  of  bo«rd  of  regents  bat  not  moi, 

1.  President  Stubbs  received  $5,900  per  year. 
President  Hendrick  receives  $6,000  per  year. 

2.  tJnivenity  banquet  to  the  legislature  given  at  the  university  dining  hall  cost 

$235.90. 
^.  President  Hendrick  has  done  no  entertaining  at  university  expense. 
\  The  rental  on  the  president's  residence  was  $87.50  per  month  from  September, 

1914,  to  and  including  August^  1915. 
5.fieconstruction  and  repairs  and  refurnishing  president's  residence  was  as  follows: 

\    Plumbing $303.35 

\  Furniture  and  fixtures 1,930.46 

\  Plastering 195.00 

^iWiring 167.26 

Vainting  and  papering 352. 50 

>^neral  repaiis 554.35 

Total 3,502.92 

6.  Initial yt  ^f  Yard  and  Dodge  automobiles  and  upkeep  to  Apr.  1, 1916,  as  follows: 

i''<AT>urchased  Apr.  6, 1915,  original  cost $582.50 

fas,  oil,  etc.,  to  Oct.  3, 1915 77.65 

$660. 15 

^bate  from  Ford  Company 50. 00 

Oct.  3, 1915,  sale  price 461.00 

511.00 

jtcost 149.15 

^«*«»^Al915,  cost 750.00 

^"'\  etc.,  to  Apr.  1, 1916 106.37 

856.37 
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7.  Dr.  Geoige  Ordahl  received  $200  per  month  from  July,  1914,  to  October,  19  J  -^^ 

inclusive,  and  $100  per  month  for  November  and  December,  1914. 

Dr.  Ordahl  was  granted  leave  of  absence  on  half  time  from  October,  19X<4. 
He  was  paid  $700  on  the  January  pay  roll  as  the  amount  due  him  on  Mb  cork- 
tract  to  July  21, 1914,  at  $100  per  montii.    When  Dr.  Ordahl  received  this  money 
he  advised  that  under  his  agreement  with  the  university  he  was  to  have  p&y 
until  September  1,  and,  upon  investigation,  this  being  found  to  be  correot, 
the  remaining  $100  was  paid  him.    Dr.  Ordahl,  for  the  year  in  question,   xe<- 
ceived  $1,400.    His  regular  salary  was  $2,400  per  year. 

8.  Salary  list  of  the  university  for  June,  1914,  July,  1914,  June,  1915,  and  Febni> 

ary,  1916,  inclosed  herewith.  The  July,  1914,  pay  roll  is  inclosed  to  show  tlM 
salary  increase  over  the  June,  1914,  pay  roll  before  the  appointment  of  A.  l^. 
Hendrick  as  president. 

9.  The  salary  lists  inclosed  herewith  give  this  information. 

10(a).  The  university  receives  from  the  Federal  Government  the  following  sium^ 
annually: 

Agricultural  and  mechanical  fund $50,  OOO 

Hatch  fund 15,000 

Adams  fund 15,  OOO 

Smith-Lever  fund... 10,000 

Additional  sum  apportionate  to  population,  which  for  the 
year  ending  June  SO,  1916,  was 834 

Total 90.834 

10(b).  AH  Federal  fxmds  are  accounted  for  separately,  as  each  fund  has  its  special 
rules  and  regulations  as  to  purposes  for  which  expenditures  may  be  made. 
They  are  also  included  in  the  general  expenditure  of  the  university. 

11.  Administration  expense,  1914  and  1915: 


1914. 


J.  B.  Btabbs, jpreddoit I3,70&32 

A.  W.  Hendrick 1,873.30 

Vice  praddent l,l£aoo 

Secretary,  regents '  30aoo 

Rflglstrw 1,200.00 

BuainesB  office 3,483.60 

StenogrAphers i  1,307.00 

Deans I  ao&OO 


13,225.72 


Enrollment  for  the  year  1913-14. 
Enrollment  for  the  year  1914-16. 
Enrollment  for  the  year  1915-16. 


Year  1«15l 


se.ofaoo 

00(00 
S«LOD 

i,aoLOo 

I,IS3^33 

jjssaoo 


14,917.  es 


Stodentv. 

307 
388 

441 


Traveling  expenaet — Engineenng  experiment  station. 


J.  G.fflcrugham 

C.  P.  Campbell 

H.  P.  Boardman... 

R.  A.  Allen 

R.  H.  Sheehy 

Total  ($506.99) 


144.30 
11.60 
37.60 
16.75 
14.45 


124.60 


Railroad,      l^ullman.        Hotel 


168.25 


1.60 
.90 


7a  75 


819^45 
52.24 

saoo 
ia2t) 

.75 


311.64 
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Traveling  expema — Food  and  drug  control. 


8.  C.  Dinsmore 
H.  P.  Bulmer. 

Total.... 


Railroad. 


986.10 
35.10 


120.20 


Pullman. 


121.40 


21.40 


Hotel,  etc. 


S116.86 
83.10 


198.76 


Oeneral  traveling  expenses. 


RaUroad. 

SI.  50 
2.06 
27.40 
15.70 
13.50 
13.50 
13.40 
99.32 

Pullman. 

Meals  and 
lv>tel. 

F .  Lincoln 

$3.60 

S34.20 

M.  Adftnw 

P.  Frapd«4Wi r , 

4.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.50 

17.76 

12.80 

2a  80 

6w30 

............ 

26.75 

p.  A.  I  ehenbaww.. x^.  ...x , *...x 

8.80 

i.^iirH  r»e  T  wn^Dft 

.41 

Kate  Bardenwerper 

Oharlfw  T^aseman 

Geo.  F.  James 

14a  94 

Frl«*fl  SiiiP^^th 

1.40 

J.  f;.  Rcnighiwn . 

13.40 

72.60 

1.00 

27.05 

R.  C.  Tbompeon 

07.96 

L.  F.  Brown 

2.40 

Traveling  expenses,  President  Hendrickf  on  JUe  April  28 ^  1916. 

Local  (State  and  Calilomia): 

1914.  Transportation $131. 60 

(Meala 67.15 

1015  and  1016{  Hotel 61.40 

(Telegraph  and  telephone 6. 88 

$266103 

Eastern,  Nov.  1-17, 1914: 

Transportation 123. 70 

Hotel 83.78 

Meals 78w65 

Telegraph  and  telephone 36. 39 

Stenographer 18. 00 

339.62 

Eastern,  June  7-Jul7 11, 1915: 

Transportation 177.60 

Meals 12a35 

Hotel 1W.36 

Telegraph  and  telephone 46.08 

Stenographer 22.35 

Incidental 2.90 

489.68 

Eastern,  Feb.  23-Mar.  30, 1010: 

Transportation. 156.66 

Meals 9a  60 

Hotal 88..% 

Telephone  and  telegraph 25.79 

360.43 

Total 1,464.61 

All  trips: 

Total  transportation $689.65 

Meals 364.76 

Hotal 844.92 

Telegraph  and  telephone 112:14 

Stenographer  and  inddeatal 43.26 

Total 1,454.61 

The  total  salary  of  Vice  Preeident  Lewen  is  13,000  per  annum. 
The  total  salary  of  Dean  G.  F.  James  is  13,000  per  annum  and  1600  for  summer 
school. 
The  expenses  of  the  univenity  accounts  are  itemized. 
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C.  COMPARATIVE  TABLES. 


(See  Chapter  HI.) 

(a)  Percentage  of  change  in  population^  school  populationy  and  secondary  enrollment  in 

certain  States  from  1895  to  1914. 

[Figures  in  italics  indicate  percentage  of  loss;  otber  flgores,  percentage  of  gain.] 


Years. 


Iowa. 


18B&-1900 
lWO-1905 
190^1910 
1910-1914 


o 


&1 

7.2 

7.0 

./ 


& 


2M 


0.4 
2.8 
7.0 
7.P 


Georgia. 


I 
I 


34.7 
11.1 
17.0 
1Z3 


13.4 
8.6 
8.6 
6.4 


13.4 
2.0 
3.4 
6.8 


North  Carolina. 


7.8 

9.3 

36.2 

29.3 


10.2 
7.3 
8.6 
6.0 


ia3 

1.0 

2.1 

10.4 


12.0 

&6 

64.6 

36.7 


AOiiOBHB^BU 


&8 
6.3 
L8 
3.2 


10.7 

.7 

1.5 

t.9 


8.5 

5L6 
22.1 


nUnols. 


9.9 

ia3 

6.0 

6.2 


A.9 
6.8 
3Lf 
4.6 


31.2 
lfl.8 
32.7 

17.6 


Yeus. 


1805-1900 
1900-1905 
1905-1910 
1910-1914 


Minnesota. 


1 

04 


7.7 

12.6 

5.3 

6.7 


7.7 

14.3 

5.3 

1.8 


33.9 
41.3 
45.0 
32.2 


IfJAhlgiMri- 


6.4 
7.3 
9.9 
5.9 


I 


r 


7.4 
4.5 
9.7 
5.S 


27.3 
16.1 
20.1 
25.5 


Washington. 


t 


o 


9.1 
15.5 
90.8 
23.3 


as 

39.3 
70.5 
19.6 


66.1 

97.4 

111.7 

36.0 


California. 


t 


o 


6.8 

9.2 

46l7 

16.0 


6.9 

5.1 

46.9 

.73 


32.4 
65.8 
46l0 
47.4 


Utah. 


is 


4.5 
11.9 
20.5 
11.0 


4.5 
12.4 
3Ql6 

l.i 


32.4 
30.9 
34.7 


Yeus. 


1895-1900 
1900-1905 
1905-1910 
1910-1914 


I 
lAissachusetts.       New  York. 


13.4 

10.2 

9.0 

7.1 


I 
13 


13.4 
7.0 
6.0 

ia6 


28.7 
24.9 
18.3 
34.1 


13.7 
8.7 

15.3 
8.6 


I 

82 


13.8 
5.8 
9.4 
8.9 


62.4 
2L7 
30.4 
34.2 


Ohio. 


t 


o 

A4 


9.8 
5.8 
8.3 
5.5 


I. 

81 

JQ 


9.8 
l.S 
7.6 

ia5 


33.5 

16.9 

6l6 

16.1 


Connecticat. 


PennsylraiiSa. 


I 


13.3 

8.9 

12.7 

7.9 


& 

1l 


13.6 
6.1 

12.5 
H.1 


36.2 
14.7 
31.8 
38.4 


I 


8.2 

8.3 

11.0 

7.6 


8.2 
3L0 
4.5 

a6 


33.4 
28.3 
3L2 

33.8 
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TABLES  BEARING  ON  80PPOBT  OF  PUBUC  EDUCATION. 


(6)  Value  of  propertjff  hy  States,  for  each 
child  5  to  18  yean  of  age  (1913). 


1.  Nevada $88,400 

2.  CaUfomia 15,500 

3.  Iowa 12,700 

4.  Montana 12,300 

5.  Colorado 11,100 

6.  Oregon 11,100 

7.  NorthDakoU 10,900 

8.  Nebraska 10,700 

9.  Washington 10,400 

10.  Wyoming 10,200 

11.  niinoiB 10,000 

12.  New  York 9,900 

13.  Vennont 9,500 

14.  Kanaae 9,400 

15.  Minnesota 8,900 

16.  Arizona 8,600 

17.  New  Jersey 8,100 

18.  Connecticut 7,900 

19.  SouthDakoU 7,500 

20.  MasBachnsette 7,300 

21.  Ohio 7,300 

22.  Oklahoma 7,300 

23.  Indiana 7,200 

24.  Michigan 7,100 

25.  Pennsylvania 6,900 

26.  Rhode  Island 6,600 

27.  Wisconsin 6,400 

28.  New  Hampshire 6,300 

29.  MisBouri 6^300 

30.  Utah 6,300 

31.  Idaho 5,900 

32.  Maine 6,900 

33.  WestViiginia 5,800 

34.  Delaware 5,700 

36.  Maryland 5,700 

36.  Texas 5,000 

37.  NewMexico 4,700 

38.  Florida 4,300 

39.  Louisiana 8,800 

40.  Arkansas 3,400 

41.  Virginia 3,400 

42.  Kentucky 3,100 

43.  Alabama 2,900 

'  44.  Tennessee 2,700 

45.  Georgia 2,600 

46.  South  Carolina 2,500 

47.  North  Carolina 2,200 

48.  Misuauppi 2,100 


(c)  Number  ofmenil  yean  of  aye  and  over, 
by  States,  for  each  100  ehUdren  6  to  18 
years  of  aye  {1910), 

1.  Nevada 180 

2.  Wyoming 179 

3.  California 169 

4.  Montana 165 

5.  Washington 151 

6.  Or^on 148 

7.  Arizona 129 

8.  Colorado 125 

9.  New  Hampshire 123 

10.  Maine 120 

11.  Vermont 119 

12.  New  York 117 

13.  Massachusetts 116 

14.  Connecticut 115 

15.  Idaho 113 

16.  Ohio 113 

17.  Rhode  Island Ill 

18.  New  Jersey 110 

19.  Michigan 109 

20.  nUnois 108 

21.  Delaware 107 

22.  Indiana 106 

23.  Pennsylvania 106 

24.  Minnesota 99 

25.  Iowa 98 

26.  Kansas 98 

27.  Missouri 98 

28.  SouthDakota 96 

29.  Nebraska 95 

30.  Maiyland 94 

31.  NorthDakoto 93 

32.  Wisconsin 93 

33.  NewMexico 88 

34.  Florida 87 

35.  Utah 85 

36.  WestViiginia 84 

37.  Kentucky 79 

38.  Oklahoma 78 

39.  Tennessee 74 

40.  Virginia 74 

41.  Texas 72 

42.  Arkansas 70 

43.  Louisiana 70 

44.  Alabama 67 

45.  Georgia 66 

46.  MisBiBBippi 65 

47.  North  Carolina 63 

48.  SouthCarolina 58 
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((/)  Amount  expended  for  pvhlie  schools 
(191t-X3),  by  Stales  Jor  each  aduU  nude 
(1910). 

1.  Utah *. 138.67 

2.  NorthDakota 33.52 

3.  Idaho 32.55 

4.  New  Jersey 29.36 

5.  Washington 28.54 

6.  Montana 28.50 

7.  CaUfomia 27.76 

8.  Nebraska 26.07 

9.  Minnesota 24.54 

10.  Colorado 24.02 

11.  Iowa 23.57 

12.  Oregon 23.50 

IS.  Arizona 23.34 

14.  South  Dakota 23.28 

15.  Indiana 23.15 

16.  Maasachusetts 22  96 

17.  Kansas 22.23 

18.  New  York 21.87 

19.  lUinois 21.82 

20.  Michigan 21.56 

21.  Ohio 21.11 

22.  Pennsylvania 20.17 

23.  Connecticut 19.66 

24.  Wisconsin 18.56 

25.  Oklahoma 17.99 

26.  Vermont 17.10 

27.  Rhode  Island 16.95 

28.  Wyoming 16.72 

29.  Missouri 15.96 

80.  Nevada 15.62 

31.  Maine 15.27 

32.  West  Virginia 14.99 

33.  Texas 14.44 

34.  Maryland 13.55 

35.  New  Hampshire 13.55 

36.  Florida 12.29 

37.  New  Mexico 11.79 

38.  Kentucky 11.77 

39.  Louisiana 11.76 

40.  Arkansas..: 10.81 

41.  Tennessee 10.61 

42.  Virginia 10.47 

43.  Delaware 9.85 

44.  Georgia 8.70 

45.  North  Carolina 8.03 

46.  Alabama 7.94 

47.  South  Carolina 7.68 

48.  Mississippi 6.57 


(e)  Amount  expended  on  pubKe  sdiooU,  by 
States,  for  each  child  5  to  18  years  of  age 
(1913-14). 

• 

1.  CaUfomia $49.58 

2.  Montana 41.48 

8.  Nevada 40.7S 

4.  Washington 40. 57 

5.  Arizona 37.15 

6.  Utah 34.68 

7.  Oregon 34.63 

8.  New  Jersey 34.47 

9.  NorthDakota 34.17 

10.  Idaho 33.71 

11.  Wyoming 33.13 

12.  Massachusetts 31.68 

13.  Colorado 31.02 

14.  Minnesota 30.78 

15.  Nebraska 29.86 

16.  Ohio 29.60 

17.  Connecticut 29.39 

18.  New  York 29.29 

19.  Indiana 28.73 

20.  Iowa 28.17 

21.  Illinois 26.48 

22.  Kansas 25.87 

23.  Michigan 25.66 

24.  Pennsylvania 25.57 

25.  South  Dakota 24.77 

26.  Maine 23.68 

27.  Vermont 23.36 

28.  New  Hampshire 21.59 

29.  Rhode  Island 20.97 

30.  Wisconsin 20.59 

31.  Missouri 19.88 

32.  Maryland 15.70 

33.  West  Virginia 14.00 

34.  Oklahoma 12.65 

35.,  New  Mexico 12. 02 

36.  Florida 11.81 

37.  Delaware 11.76 

38.  Texas 10.86 

,  39.  Kentucky 9.76 

40.  Louisiana 8.69 

I  41.  Tennessee 8.67 

'  42.  Virginia 8.54 

I  43.  Arkansas 8.24 

I  44.  North  Carolina 6.64 

'  45.  Alabama 6.22  • 

46.  Georgia 6.21 

47.  South  Carolina 5.60 

48.  MiaaisBippi 4.53 
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(/)  Reeeipti  of  higher  edneadanal  imtUur 
Hans,  wctudiing  normal  tdiooh,  per 
capita  of  population  {191S--14)- 

1.  Delaware $6.65 

2.  Arizoiui 2.94 

3.  New  Hampflhire 2.62 

4.  Nevada , S.58 

5.  MaaBachuaetts 2.6l 

6.  Connecticut 2.43 

7.  Wifloonsin 2.33 

8.  California 2.30 

9.  NorthDakota 2.17 

10.  Minnesota 1.99 

11.  Oregon 1.83 

12.  New  York 1.77 

13.  lUinoia 1.768 

14.  Iowa 1.714 

16.  Waahington 1.711 

16.  SouthDakota :! 1.64 

17.  Nebraska 1.64 

18.  Maryland 1.46 

19.  Virginia 1.46 

20.  Montana 1.44 

21.  Cobrado 1.43 

22.  Kansas 1.38 

23.  Utah 1.38 

24.  Vermont 1.36 


(/)  ReeelpU  of  higher  edueoHonal  ineHhA' 
tume,  including  nofmal  echooU,  per 
capita  of  population  (1913-14) — Con. 

26.  Michigan $1.35' 

26.  Wyoming 1,32 

27.  Idaho 1.279 

28.  Maine 1.277 

29.  South  Carolina 1.04 

30.  Ohio 1.01 

31.  Pennsylvania 1.00 

32.  Rhode  Island 93 

33.  New  Mexico 92 

34.  Texas 83 

S6.  NewJeraey 81 

36.  Indiana < 77 

37.  North  Carolina 76 

38.  West  Virginia 71 

39.  Missouri 70 

40.  Louisiana.. .68 

41.  Tennessee 67 

42.  MiasisBippi '. 63 

43.  Florida 60 

44.  Alabama 67 

45.  Georgia 64 

46.  Oklahoma 61 

47.  Kentoicky. 47 

48.  Arkansas 33 


(g)  Vocations  of  graduates  of  dosses,  1906-1916. 


Vocations. 

1906 

1007 

1008 

1000 

1010 

1011 

1012 

1018 

1014 

1015 

1016 

Total. 

Education: 

Superintendentt    and 

principals 

roUflse  itistraetoro 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

4 

1 
12 

""q 

2 

Tfmenvn  .    ........ 

3 

1 

3 

3 

8 

3 

6 

7 

8 

56 

Music  teacher 

1 

Students 

1 

1 

3 

8 

1 

8 

PtthUe  aervhe,  m€dielne,Jour- 
nalitm,  etc* 
Qovenunent  *.  ► 

1 

1 
1 

2 

'      4 

State. 

1 
2 
1 

3 

dty 

3 

Tn  AnwT 

"   "l" 
1 

2 

Medidne 

1 

Jmrna]f  Am. . . , , 

1 

1 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 

1 

'1 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  work 

r 

1 

Builneu: 

Merdiant  aad  stdre. 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

4 

Salesmen,  electrical  sup- 
plies  

3 

I^inend  director 

1 

1 

Architect 

1 

****** 

1 

Land  asent  and  sales- 
man  

1 

1 

3 

Printing 

1 

1 

Demonstrator,  farm 
inmlements 

1 

1 

98578—17- 


>  Director  of  extension  division,  Umversity  of  Nevada. 
U.  8.  Land  Service,  Mauila. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultnre. 

-10 
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(g)  Voeatumt  ofgraduaiet  ofdoneB,  /J)atf-i9itf— Oontinaed. 


VoeilloDS. 

1906 

3 

1 

1907 

2 
4 

1908 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1918 

1914 

1018 

1910 

0 
2 

^Total. 

Baguiwring 

2 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4 

8 
8 

3 
5 

3 
2 
1 

2 
2 

6 

36 

lifflng....: 

MInfi  supwliitfliditnt  ^ 

25 

Railroad  work 

1 

1 

AotomobUe 

1 

1 
1 

IwmUft* 

•            •  • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Aasajrer  (State  labora- 
tory),  

losaranoe 

1 
1 

Agronomist  (experi- 
ment statlooj 

Clerk  (Wells  Fargo) 

1 
1 

Stodrmen. 

2 

...... 

1 

t 

Dairy  and  creamery. . . . 

1 

Testmg 

1 
2 
5 

5 

1 
2 
5 

5 
3 

...... 

4 

1 
3 

2 

a 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
4 

4 

1 
5 

8 

12 

littiied  women  *.«..! 

(Of  this  number  the  fol- 
lowing were  teadien). 
Mfnlhimmiff  and  nn1ni<?wii 

• 

4 

1 

3 

8 
8 

4 

8 
8 

3 

8 

1 

45 

88 

15 

TotaL 

25 

90 

18 

15 

24 

18 

28 

25 

22 

18 

37 

2M 

1  Includes  oiTil,  eleotiioal,  and  meehantaal  englBeerlng.    <  Counted  only  as  married  womenin  totab. 

D.  SPECIAL  STUDENTS.  • 

(Bee  Chapter  V.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  univexsity  senate  held  Febniaiy  3, 1916,  the  council  of  adminio- 
tiation  reported  in  oubetance  its  action  for  the  portion  of  the  then  current  academic 
year  which  had  elapsed.    Its  report  contained  the  following  statements: 

In  the  first  semesttf ,  voted  to  permit  12  studeats  to  ngister  with  fewer  than  10 
hours;  voted  to  refuse  this  permission  to  3  students. 

Voted  to  permit  19  students  to  register  for  the  second  semester  in  fewer  than  10 
houiB. 

In  addition  to  these  votes  of  the  cotmcU  of  administraticm  the  committee  has  tho 
report  of  the  registrar,  as  follows:  Special  students  who  took  less  than  10  houn,  fint 
aemesttf,  17;  second  semester,  17. 

Accepting  the  registrar's  figures  as  representing  the  actual  condition  during  the 
last  academic  year  (the  council's  votes  were  merely  permissive  and  related  apparently 
only  to  the  cases  brought  to  its  attention),  it  appears  that  the  univenrity  made  excep- 
tions of  its  own  rule  on  this  matter  in  13.6  par  cent  of  the  cases.  There  may  be  ezcd- 
lent  reasons  why  special  students  should  be  allowed  to  pursue  courses  amounting  to 
less  than  10  hours  a  week,  but  the  committee  thinks  the  university  had  better  change 
the  regulation  than  except  so  high  a  percentage  of  candidates  from  its  application. 

The  committee  would  also  point  out  that  a  large  number  of  special  students  must 
almost  inevitably  exercise  a  depressing  effect  on  the  general  standards  of  the  univenity , 
even  if  no  unusual  concessions  are  made  in  their  behalf.  Wherever  any  considerable 
group  of  unprepared  students  is  congregated  in  a  single  class,  the  iwogress  of  that 
class  is  necessarily  impeded.  The  pace  of  a  class  is  more  likely  to  be  set  by  those 
at  the  bottom  thsm  by  those  at  the  top.  The  only  safeguard  against  this  result  is  a 
system  of  ruthless  elimination  of  the  laggards.  Instructors  at  the  University  of  Nevada 
are,  under  the  rule  quoted  below  (see  p.  84  of  the  catalogue  of  April,  1916),  allowed  to 
make  necessary  eliminations: 

At  anv  time  an  instructor  may  drop  from  the  class  a  student  who  is  seriously  neg- 
lecting nis  work.  Notice  of  such  action  must  be  reported  by  the  instructor  to  the 
registrar  and  to  the  chainnan  of  the  delinquent  scholarship  committee. 
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NeverthdesB,  anyone  familiar  with  American  higher  institutians  knows  that  instruc- 
tofB  are,  as  a  rule,  extremely  reluctant  to  make  exclusions  on  these  terms.  The  com- 
mittee is  ccmvinced  that  a  more  effective  means  of  maintaining  a  desired  standard 
is  for  the  university  to  accept  only  such  students  as  are  likely  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  couiBes  which  they^  elect  to  follow.  That  special  students  tend  to  rank 
lower  than  regulars  at  the  Univenity  of  Nevada  (as  elsewhere)  appears  to  be  demon- 
strated by  the  tabulation  of  averages  for  the  year  191&-16,  on  page  75. 


E.   SALARIES,  COURSES.  AND  TEACHING  FORCE, 

(See  Chapter  VIIL) 
(a)  InitrtutOTB  and  Bolaries, 


m  TRB  TBAB  1114-16. 


Aeoomttlng  and  law:  Fnfeaor. 

Fkofessor  (I  time) 

Assistant  pfoflBieor 


Total  (1|) 

Avenge.. 
Anlaial  busbeodiy: 
Art:  Aseodatt  pfdossor  (i  tisne). 

Prolipaoor 

Asslstent  piDlBssug 

Instniotor 


Total  C8). 


CbsBiistry: 

Protaaor  1 

Instniotor  a  time). 
Instructor  (}  time). 


Total  (2). 

CiTlle 
Prof 
Asristant(ltime). 


Total  di) 

Avence. 

Dibying:  Asdstant  profcaaoi  a  Ume). 
Eoonomios and sodoiocy:  ProfesKg... 
d  p^fBboiQsy; 
pTOMsor..      , 


Education  and 
Asristant 
Assistant  professor 


Total  <3) 

Average 

English  j^ 

Proteflsor. 

Assistant  prolienor. 
Instructor 


T«al(3) 

Average 

ElecgofclMid  mechanical  engineering  and  mechanic  arts: 

ProfBesor 

Assistant  proteaM>r()  time).. 

Instructor  (i  time) 

'  Assistsnt  inroliBssor 

Assistant  (I  time) 

Associate  proliBssor  (}  time) 

Assistant  professor  (I  time) 

AmdBtxnt  I  


Total  (4i). 
Average.. 


Salary. 


92,400 

aso 

1,800 


2,IB0 

1,882 

2,400 

000 

2,400 
1,500 
1,500 


Student  Clock 
hours. 


First 
semester. 


5^400 

1,800 

2,400 
353 
000 


3,858 
1,877 

2:400 
201 


2^661 

1,005 

900 

2,400 

1,500 
2,000 


3,500 
1,750 

2,400 
2,000 
1,000 


6,000 
2,000 

2,400 
72S 
125 

1,800 
247 

1,200 

017 

45 


7,459 
1,790 


>  Gave  assistance  during  the  lUness  of  an  instructor. 


Second 


lOB 


102 
143 
156 
380 

310 

36 

100 


531 
177 

316i 
481 


797} 


221 
80 


801 


73 
87 

408 
140 


548 
374 

160 
296 
230 


231 
268} 


455 


317} 
180| 


1,160 
379 


101 

38 
76 


114 
100 
130 


339| 

347 


606} 
333 


841 


334 

47} 


871} 
379 


881 
160 


551 

375 

138 

367 
369 


659 
219 

ITO 
160} 

33 
643} 

56 

35 


1,006 
364 
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SURVEY  OP  THE  UNIVEKSITY  OF  NEVADA. 


(a)  IfutTUcton  and  $alani§--CQDiiaa0d. 


Cours«B  and  instroctoiv. 


IN  THi  TXAK  1914-16— continued. 


Geology  and  mineralonr:  ProfMsor 

Qerman  language  and  literature:  Instructor. 
Oreek  langnam  and  literature: 

Professor  Latin  (4  time) 

Professor  Greek  (f  time) 


Totaldi). 

Avenge., 
ffistory: 

Professor 

Instructor 


Total  (2) 

Avenge 

Borne  economics:  Associate  professor. 
Latin  langoAgi  and  literature: 

Professor  (i  time) 

Profeasor  (}  time) 

Professor  of  Greek  (i  time) 


Total  (!}) 

Average 

Mathematics: 

Professor 

AaBistan^atime). 
Instructor  U  time). 
Instructor  ({time). 


Total  (2) 

Average 

Mining  and  metallni^gy: 

Profesnr ,... 

Assistant  professor  (|  time). 


Totoldl) 

Avenge 

Music:  Instructor. 

Pbyaics:  Professor. 

PbjTsical  education  for  women:  Instraotor. 

Romance  languages:  Profenqr 

Veterinary  soobBttce:  Profesnr  (i  time) 


or  TBI  TEAE  ins-it. 


Accounting  and  law:  Prafenor 

Agronomy:  Professor  (|  time) 

Animal  husbandry:  Professor. 

Art:  Associate  prof sBBor  (I  time) 

Biology: 

Professor 

Assistant  professor. «. 

Instructor 


Total  (8) 

Avenge 

Chemistry: 

Professor 

Professor  (i  time). 
Instructor 


Total  (2|). 

Ave 
GivU 
Pre 
Assistant  (i  time). 


Average., 
encineermg: 
^rorassor 


Total  (11  time) 

Dairying:  Assutant  professor  Ck  time) . 
BccDonuos  and  sociology:  Prom 
Education: 

Professor... 

Associate  profs 

Instructor.. 


TotelO). 
Average. 


Stodent  dock 
hours. 


Salary. 


f2,100 

1,200 
1,800 


3,000 
2,400 

2,400 
1,500 


3,000 
1,450 
1,800 

1,200 

1,200 

600 


First 


3,000 
2,400 

2,400 
801 
000 

160 


3,461 
1,730 

3,000 
1,000 


4,000 
2,666 
1,600 
2,400 
1,500 
9,400 
200 


2,500 

r,ooo 

2,500 
900 

2,500 
1,600 
i;500 


5,600 
1,867 

2,500 


1,200 


3,700 
1,708 

2,500 


2,722 

2,041 

775 

2,800 

3,000 
2,200 
1,500 


4,000 
1,333 


242 
146 

•  9 
29 


38 
30 

206 
103 


Second 


300 
154 
322 

35 
74 
24 


138 

106 

456 

99 


548 
274 

74 
56* 


129i 
87 
156 
891 
188 


80 
176 
217* 
200 

506* 

63 
410* 


970 


430 
90 


ora 

461 

2451 
65 


316 

112 

12 
32 


34 
27 

185 
88 


273 
137 
2S3 

37 
81 
24 


142 

114 


33 

113 
51 


483 

241 

80 
7H 


1581 

105 

134 

948 

198 

294 

104 


115 
951} 


330 

911 

813* 


779* 


619 


810* 


918* 
494 


196 

86 
173 


189 


196 
132 


466 


740 
947 
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(a)  Jn«<rttetor«  ancl  ja2ari«»-~Oontinued. 


Counas  and  iattmoton. 


Xntmh 


IN  TBI  TSAX  in*-U. 


Assiataat  protesor. 
Instruonr 


1>tta](3) 

Averag* 

Blaetrioal  and  meolumiol  fngln<wirinic  and  maohanlo 


/• 


Initonotor 

A  iiiatant  proiaesor, 

Attodate  profeaaor  (|  time) 

AaslstentUtlme) 

Aaaittant  profaawr  (i  time) 


Total  (41)..^ 
Average 
_/  and  minsaloey:  ProTi 
Caiman  language  and 
Omek  laogaoageaBd  literatare; 

ProfeBsor  (I  time) 

Proteaor  oTpMlosophy  (i  time) 


OealQgy  and  minsalogT: 

idllterature:  Instraelor. 


Total  <I) 


History: 
Profc 

Instructor 

Assistaat  professor  (f  time). 


Totaled; 

Average.. 

Home  eooDonuas: 

Associate  profi 

Instmotor,... 


Total  <2). 


Latin  language  and  Uteratore: 

Professor  (t  time) 

Professor •/ areek  (i)   

Professor  •/ philosophy  (i). 


Total  (U). 


JCatbematics: 
Profeaaor.. 
Instmotor. 


Total  (1) 

Average 

lOning  and  metallurgy: 

i*rofes8or 

Assistant  professor  (}  time). 


Total  di). 

Average 

Mualo:  bistiucier 

PlilloMphy:  Professor  (i  time) 

Physical  education  for  women:  Assistant  professor. 

Physics:  Professor. 

Romance  languages: 

Professor 

Instructor 


Total  (2). 
Average. 


S2|M0 
2000 
1,000 


6,100 
2,083 

2,500 

1,487 

1,800 

900 

270 

800 


7,207 
1,840 
2,800 
1,500 

1,800 
800 


2,100 
2,400 

2,fiO0 

1,500 

800 


4,800 
2,006 

2,000 
1,000 


8,000 
1,500 

1,900 
700 
500 


8,100 
2,480 

2,500 
l,8b0 


8,860 
1,925 

3,000 
1,000 


4,000 
2,666 
1,500 
1,600 
],l»00 
2,500 

2,500 
1,500 


4,000 
2,000 


Stadent  clock 
hoars. 


First 


192 
282 
235 


700 


128 
254 

«a99i 

166 
120 


96U 

231 

2221 

in 

23 
9 


82 

86} 

240 
08 
16 


162 

2b2 
64 


Second 


816 
158 

75 
24 
25 


124 
99 

206 

240 


446 

223 

93 

97 


190 
127 
196 
27 
184 
448} 

129 
276 


405 
203 


M7 
270 


719 


156 

217| 

244) 


M7 
202 
116 

19< 
6 


25 

28il 


91 

8 


155 


115 


418 


82 
21 
26 


128 
108: 

125; 
205 


380 
166. 

5A 

106. 


157 
105 
174* 
73: 
170' 
301 

105 
172 


277 
138 


160 


SURVEY  OF  THE  UNIVEB8ITY  OP  NEVADA. 


(6)  CwarwB  given  dwrmgfint  BemeHttf  1916-16, 


Title  of  course. 

Hours 
own. 

Hours  per  week. 

Counee. 

Lety- 
tures. 

Labo- 
ratory. 

Men. 

WbOI- 
en. 

Total. 

•Aooounting: 

21 

Advanced  aooounting 

3 

1 
3 

01 

0 

8 

3 

1 
0 

6 
13 

38 

7 
3 

15 
19 

• 

8 
^ 

0 
9 

0 

1 

3 

4 
3 

6 
3 
0 
0 

30 
4 

86 
38 
55 
50 

'? 

8 

10 
8 

1 
1 

30 
6 
8 
1 
6 

14 
1 
1 
4 

6 

18 

0 

19 
6 
8 

0 
9 
3 
3 
0 
0 

3 

3 
0 

4 
0 
9 
0 

0 
0 
9 

9 
0 
0 

45 

14 

20 

0 

6 

« 

3 
0 
0 

31 

0 
30 

4 

5 
3 

1 

3 
8 

4 
7 
0 
1 
1 
0 

1 
1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

18 

8 
0 

5 

38 
10 
41 
89 
8 
8 

83 

28 

1 

9 

22 

13 

.Agriculture  (teaching) . . 
■  AsricultUTfi.  

Teaching  agrtoulture 

^'racticnms 

5 
18 

Agronomy: 

Elementary 

3 

4 
5 

4 
4 
3 

.     1 

1 
2 
3 

S 

3 

8 
3 

8 

4 
3 
2 

4 

5 
5 

3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 

\ 

2 
8 

4 

2 
4 

1 
6 
8 

1 
8 

1 

2 
2 

1 

8 
3 
8 

2 
8 

8 
2 
1 
5 

3 
8 

6 

8 

4 
8 

3 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

e 

3 
8 

3 

3 

4 
8 

1 

2 
3 
3 

8 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
2 
4 
1 
3 
8 
0 
3 
1 

3 

0 

1 

8 
8 
8 

3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
6 

3 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 

3 
3 
3 

1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 

1 
1 
1 

1 
0 
0 
1 

3 
2 
2 

0 
3 
0 
2 
3 
8 
0 
2 
3 
3 
3 

3 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
1 
1 
0 

0 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
8 

23 

28 

Cereals 

27 

Far*"  mHiiiup0Qii0ii^ _ ......... 

2 

Axiimal  hnsbaadry: 

Palryir^g 

15 

aS::::::::::»:;;::::: 

Stodcjuigbig 

Advanoea  stock  Judging 

E  lementary  art 

19 
3 

Art: 

1 

48 

2 

Elementary  art 

14 

5 

Teachers'  course 

20 

21 

Advanced  art 

6 

22 

Advancei  art ...... 

6 

Woodwork 

7 

Biology: 
Botany— 

2..: 

Elementary  botany ......... 

h 

21 

Taxonomy. 7 

4 

22 

Plant  physics 

2 

Hygiene— 

Human  anatomy 

37 

23 

Rural  hygiene 

2 

2 

Physiology  and  hysieno 

General  nature  study 

Qeneral  soology ....: 

» 

Nature  study 

Zoology— 

1            4 
3$ 

6 

Comparative  anatomy 

Histology J . 

25 

3 

Chemistry: 

Elementary 

39 

2 

Elementary  laboratory 

General  chemistry 

31 

3 

50 

4 

Quilitative  analysis 

'           57 

5 

Ouantitati'-e  analysis 

Volumetric  analyns 

13 

0 

8 

}?:::::::;:::::;:r: 

Agricultural  chemisUy 

Agricultural  laboratory 

In  lustrial  chemistry 

Technical  analysis 

10 
10 

24 

4 

25 

>           2 

81 

Special  analjTsu 

1 

Gtvil  engineering: 

21 

Surveying 

10 

22. 

High  way^engineering 

Structural  analysis 

6 

23 

8 

24 

Structural  design 

1 

25 

Railroad  engineering 

Hydraulics 

5 

28 

14 

1 

Map  drawing. 

1 

33 

Reimoroed  concrete..* 

Current  engineering  litera- 
ture. 
Tvdnwillcf . . , 

1 

36 

4 

38a. 

5 

30 

Graphic  statics 

13 

Devekxunent  of  thoaidit. 

13 

SoononilGs: 

law 

Principles  of  economy 

Pu'  lie  control  of  industry. . . 
Introduction  to  study  of  so- 
ciology. 

History  of  education 

Methods  in  language 

Methods  in  geograpny 

Chill  Uteratuw 

Elementary  practice  teaoh- 

Principles  of  teaching 

Elementary  psychology 

23 

24 

6 

81 

8 

Bdueation: 

22. 

38 

34 

10 

2b 

43 

2c 

41 

8 

8 

4 

8 

la 

34 

6 

31 

38 

1 

Appsurpix. 
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(b)  C^unet  ffiven  during  Jint  iemetUr,  1915  75— Continued. 


TIttoofooane. 

1 
* 

Hoys 
orsdit* 

Hoofs  per  week. 

COOVMS. 

Leo- 
tores. 

Labo- 
ratory. 

Men. 

Wom- 
en. 

TotaL 

BtoetriaJ  wigjniwring; 
33 4 : 

Advanoed  ftiterotttiig  ear- 
rents. 

Electrie  conent.  Engineer- 
Ing  laboratory. 

Electrie  cnrrent.  Engineer- 
ing laboratory. 

Direct  eurrents. 

ComposUion  and  rhetorifl. . . . 

Composition  and  rlietono.... 

Compositian  and  rhetorio  ... 

Composition  and  rlietorio.... 

Composition  and  rhetorie.... 

AdvanoeJ  oomposition 

Aigumentatian. 

Public  speaking 

3 

3 

3 

8 
0 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
2 
8 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
8 
3 
3 

8 

3 

1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
4 

8 
3 
3 

5 
3 
3 

1 
3 
2 

5 
3 

1 
3 

3 

3 
1 
3 

1 
8 

3 
1 
3 
3 

3 
3 

1 

1 
3 

3 
3 
2 
3 

3 

0 

0 

3 
8 

3 
8 
8 
8 
3 

1 

3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
3 
8 
3 

3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
4 

3 
3 
3 

6 
8 
3 
1 
8 
3 

5 
3 
1 
3 

8 

3 
1 
3 
1 
8 

3 

1 
3 
3 

3 
3 

1 
1 
3 

8 
3 
1 
3 

1 

3 

3 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

• 

1 
1 
1 

0 

6 

la 

6 

8 

8 

15 

16 

11 

33 

13 

13 

3 

33 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

10 

16 

6 

.       7 
4 
0 
0 
0 

1 

3 

4 
1 
1 

8 

3 
0 
3 
0 

4 

3 
0 

1 
1 

0 
5 

1 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

13 

17 

6 

3 

0 

18 

8 

19 

3 

9 

1 

1 

15 
9 
1 
8 

17 
8 
9 
8 
4 
0 
0 
0 

10 

0 
0 
0 

8 
8 
11 
13 
6 
3 

0 

•    0 

0 

3 

38 

7 
14 
0 
5 
0 

10 

1 
3 
3 

4 
5 

3 

3 
2 

17 

14 

10 

9 

0 

35 

10 

36 

0 

21 

8 

Knglijih  lero. ..»,,...... 

8 

"  ia..... \ 

39 

lb 

30 

Ic 

38 

Id 

38 

2a 

10 

3 

13 

4 

30 

6 

81 

7 

ExpressTon. 

Advaneed  pubUespeaking... 

Advance  1  expresstoo 

Advanced  poblic  speaking. . 

Advanced  expression 

Chancer...  ...  .^.  .  ^...... 

30 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

37 

15 

36 

g^iAldfaMfunff , , , 

39 

OM  icnSsa"**...;;, .;.;.;;;;;. 

81 

Modem  drama 

French: 

3 

Second  year  Frensh 

18 

34 

French  poetry 

36 

Advanced  prose  composition 

30 

33 

Teachers'  course 

41 

Old  French 

43 

Chateaubriand .  a . 

40 

Thesis 

1 

Elementary  French 

14 

Geology: 

Elementary 

10 

21 

General  geoloc^ 

15 

23 

Eoonomfis  w&Shgw 

German: 

1 

Elementary  German 

Intermediate  German 

Introduction  to  dasslcs. 

Prose  composition. 

History  of  German  literature. 
Ifiddle  high  German 

Elementary  Greek 

15 

3 

13 

3 

11 

8a. 

13 

33 

30 

Greek: 

1 

lb 

An&bMla^ r 

3 

Prose  comDOtition. 

35 

Plato's  Bepublic 

History: 

Beginnings  of  western  dvill- 

sstlon. 
Modem  Europe 

46 

3 

10 

3 

14 

4 

American  history ..  .^ ....  ~  ~  I 

Teachers'  course 

Constitutional  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Westward  expansloa 

Nevada  research 

21 

36 

36 

13 

38 

30 

Pacific  slope 

Prlnel^  and  practice  of 

ColonUation 

Economic  and  political  prob- 
lems. 
Thesis 

81 

33 

34 

10 

40 

41 

Graduate  thesis 

Comparative  Federal  insti- 
tutions. 

Elementarv 

43 ^ 

Home  eoonomlos: 

1 

17 

3 

Food  Dreoaration 

14 

5 

Pleteflfs 

10 

9 

Household  administration... 

0 
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(6)  Coursetffiven  during  fint  semester,  /9i5-l (^—Continued. 


Coorass. 


Home  eoonomios— Con. 

19 

14 

30 • 

ItiUia: 

1 

LaUn: 

C 

D 

« 

9 

94 

26 

80 

5::;;;r:::::::;::: 

4 

Law: 

31 

38 

IfftthemrticK 

7 

8 

30 

38 

1 

3 

7 

8 

81 

ICeehanlc  Arts: 

1 

3 

8 

MachmilolwigfimeriDg 

7 

38 

26 

38. 

30. 

3. 

3 

1 

27 

lUtallnrxy: 

31 

21 

35 

40 

41 

43 

MIHtary: 

1 

8 

38 

34 

Ktiiliig: 

31 

38 

36 

36 

40 

MiiMralosy: 

31!!.'.*.**!.'.'!*.'."!!! 
32 

Uusio: 

1 

6 

34 

81 

23 

FhlkwophySl 


Title  of  coune. 


Elementary  sewing.... 

DressmaUac 

Special  problems 

Reading  and  grammar 

Beginning  Latin 

Ve^*8Jfineid 

Advanced  prose  compositioD* 

Sight  tianuation 

ICodem  art.. 

Greek  and  Boman  art 

Ancient  classical  myths. . . . 

Cicero  and  Horace 

Prose  oompooltian. 

Livy 

Elementary  law 

Advanced  law 

Analytic  geometry 

Trigonometry 

Analytic  mechanics 

Solid  analytical  geometry . . 

Advanced  algebra. 

Solid  geometry 

Anallic  geometry 

Differential  calcolus 

Mechanics  of  material 

Woodahop 

Forae 

Marline  iihop 

Gas  engines 

Machine  design. 

ThermodvnamicB 

Valve 

Experimental 

Mechanical 

Free-hand  drawing' 

Power  and  power  transmia- 

sion. 
Industrial  organisation , 

Copper,  toad,  and  lino 

Assaying. 

Ore  dressing 

lUiBearoh 

Advanced  assaying 

Wet  assaying  method 

Drill 

DrUl 

Minor  tactics 

Duties    of    oommisrioned 
officers. 

ElemMits  of  mining 

Lode  mining 

iHipiTig  design 

Seminar 

Bestaroh 

Detorminative  mineralogy. 

Optical  properties 

<^tical  properties  (labor*- 

Elements  of  mosio 

Methods 

Chorus 

Elementary  harmony 

Advanced  harmony 

Ethics 


Hours 
credit. 


8 
8 
3 


8 
8 

1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
8 
1 
8 

8 
8 

8 
8 
3 
8 
8 
8 
6 
6 
3 

3 
3 
8 

3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
1 
8 
8 


8 

3 
8 

3 
1 
3 

I 


8 
8 
3 
1 
3 

8 

1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
8 


Hours  per  week. 


Leo- 


1 
0 
0 

8 

6 

8 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
8 
1 
8 

8 
8 

8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

3 
6 
6 
3 

0 
0 
0 

8 
0 
8 
3 
0 
0 
0 
8 


8 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

1 


8 
8 
3 
1 
8 

1 
1 
0 


3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
8 


Labo- 
ratory. 


3 
8 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
8 
3 

0 
8 

0 
0 
3 
1 
8 
0 


0 
3 
1 
3 
1 
8 

3 

8 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Men. 


0 
0 
0 


3 
8 

4 

0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

8 

8 

7 

3 

81 
1 

14 
8 

•16 

11 

8 

38 

14 


31 


10 

10 

8 

4 

14 
16 
3D 

6 

8 

6 
3 
1 
3 


44 

14 

10 


0 
6 
3 

4 
1 

81 

7 

7 


3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 


Wom- 


4 

7 
3 

8 

3 
3 
0 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


87 
34 
31 

7 

a 

7 


TotaL 


4 

7 
3 


4 

5 
4 

3 

6 
5 
9 

6 
7 
8 

8 

4 

38 

3 
14 

2 
20 

11 
7 

88 
14 


10 

10 

8 

4 

U 
16 


8 
» 
6 
2 
1 
2 


44 

14 
10 


6 
6 

2 

4 
1 

21 

7 


7 
8 

9 
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(6)  Counes  given  during  fint  $emeBter,  1916-16 — Continued. 


Coorass. 


Physies: 

2\\\'.V.\',V.'.'.\\ 

3 

21 

Fhystcal  Mluoation 

2 

U 

12 

21 

32 

Spanish: 

2\\'.V.'.V'.\'.'.\\ 

3 

23 


Title  of  ooune. 


flactric  heat  and  U^t 
leetrie  heat  and  ll^t 

Electric  heat  (laboratory). . 
Electrical  measurements . . . 

Freshmen 

Rophomores 

Advanced  work 

l£ateria  1  course. 

History  of  physical  education 
Theory  and  practice 

Elementary  Spanish 

Reading  and  oompoeltloa. . . 

Conversation 

Readlne  and  composition . . . 


Hours 
credit. 


4 
5 
2 


8 

2 
2 
2 


Qonrs  per  week. 


Leo- 
tures. 


8 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

8 
2 
2 
2 


labo- 
raiory. 


0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Ken. 


22 

29 
88 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 

8 

28 

2 


Wom- 
en. 


1 
0 
0 
0 
44 
88 
b 
8 
5 


15 
5 

1 

8 


Total. 


2 
44 

83 
8 
8 
5 


21 
8 


(c)  List  of  courses  given  during  second  semester ^  1915-16. 


Courses. 


AcoountlBg: 

21 

22 

Agronomy: 

6 '.'*.'.** '.'.'.".Ill 

28 

Animal  husbandry: 

2 

1 

22 

23 

25 

28 

Art: 

1 

2 

5 

21 

22 

Arts,  manuals.... 
Biology: 

Baoteriotogy  24 

Botany— 

24V.'.*.'.V.".l 
25 

Hygiene  1 

Hortleultarel. 

Nature  study  1 

Zookjgy— 

2fl;!llllll' 
Cbemistry: 

3IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

4 

4a 

6 

14 

15 

16 

17 

21 

22 

81 

40 

47 


Title  of  oourse. 


General  accounting , 

Cost  accounting 

Forage  crops 

Farm  mechanics 

Irrigation 

Poultry  husbandry , 

Breeds  of  live  stock , 

Genetics 

Uve^tock  feeding 

Livestock  registration 

Live-stock  management..... 

Elementary  art 

Intermediate  art 

Teachers' course 

Advanced  art 

Advanced  art 

Woodwork 

General  bacteriology 

Elementary  botany , 

Crsrptogamlo  botany 

Plant  pathok)gy.i 

Human  anatomy 

Elementary  horticulture. . . . 
General  nature  study 

Economic  soolocy 

Experimental  pi^alology . . . 

Elementary  chemistry 

General  ohemlstry . . . .» , 

Qualitative  analysis. 

Oualitativeana^sls. 

Volumetric  analysis 

Agricultural  ehemistry 

Agricultural  analysis 

Household  chemittry 

Household  ohemlstry  (labo- 
ratory). 

Soils 

Soil  analysis. 

Advanced  analysis 

Undergraduate  thesis 

Advanced  organioohemistry 
GnMluale  thesis 


Hours 
credit. 


8 
8 
2 

8 

1 

3 
2 
2 
8 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
8 
2 
2 
3 


Hours  per  week. 


Lec- 
tures. 


0 
0 

4 

8 

5 

8 
8 
8 
0 
1 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

2 
0 

8 
2 
0 
0 
1 
2 
2 
3 
0 

0 
2 
0 
2 
2 
8 


Labo- 
ratocy. 


1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
8 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

0 
0 
2 
8 
2 
0 
0 
0 
2 

2 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 


Men. 


6 
12 

24 

17 

4 

15 

25 

2 

14 
4 
5 

1 
8 
1 
0 
0 
1 


28 

7 
2 
5 

4 
0 

7 
1 

82 

80 

4 

28 

11 

4 

7 

0 

0 

6 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Wom- 
en. 


2 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

51 

12 

17 

4 

4 
2 


6 
0 
1 

24 
0 
4 

0 
0 

8 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


TotaL 


a 
12 


17 

4 

15 

26 

8 

14 

4 
5 

52 
15 
18 

4 
4 
8 


7 
8 
28 
4 
4 

7 
1 

86 
45 

4 
38 
11 

4 
7 
1 
1 

6 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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(c)  Lut  ofamnea  given  during  second  $eme$ter,  X9JS-16 — Continued. 


Gounea. 


ClTlleiigtn— rinr 

2ft 

27 

24 

2ta 

S2 


M 

30 

29 

Dairying  6 

Development  of  Uunight 
Bocmomios: 

lb 

28 

82 

Edncatlon: 

22 

.     2a 

2d 

3 

4a 

lb 

6 


20. 


Electrical  engineering: 

24 

25 

20 

28 

1 


22... 
27... 
English: 
la... 
lb... 

10... 

Id... 

8..... 

4 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10.... 

11.... 

20.... 

28.... 

35.... 

21.... 
French: 

1 

2 

24... 

20... 

81... 

82... 

41... 

42... 

00... 
Geology: 

22.... 


24a.. 
24b. 
20... 
27... 
40... 
German: 
I.... 
2.... 
8.... 
8a... 


28. 


Title  of  conrse. 


Mapdmwing 

Surveying 

Sewerage 

liaaoniy  oonstniotion 

Struotuiml  desim 

Advanced  graphio  statics... 

Bominsr.. 

Relnfloroed  eonorete 

Water-power  engineering. . . . 

Engineering  lltenture 

Graphic  statics 

Principles  of  dairying 


Principles  of  economics. 

International  trade 

Social  bettennent 


History  of  edaeatloo 

Methods  in  arithmetio 

Methods  in  history 

Child  literature 

Practice  teaching 

School  law  and  management. 

Child  study 

Prinelples  of  education 

High-school  practice  teaching 


Electric  railways 

Electrical  engineering 

do 

Electrical  design 

Elements  electrical  engineer- 
ing. 

Alternating  currents. 

Power  plants 


Composition  and  rhetoric . . . 


oposi 


do 

do 

Argumentation 

History  of  EngUshliterature. 

PubUcspeaklng. 

Expression 

Advanced  public  speaking . . 

Advanced  expressico 

Advanced  public  speaking . . 

Advanced  ezpressian. 

Shakespeare 

MUton 

Modem  English  grammar. . . . 
Short  story 


Beginning  French 

Second-year  French 

French  poetry 

Advanced  prose  oomi>o8ltion 

Modem  drama 

Teachers'  course 

Old  French 

Romantie  school 

Thesis 


Historical  geology 

Petrogmphy 

Petrography  (laboratory) . . 

.....do 

Economic  geology 

Field  geology 

Research  geology 


Beginning  German 

bteraudiate 

Introduction  to  classics 

Advanced  composition 

History  of  German  literature. 

Teachers' course 

Middle  German 


Hours 
credH. 


1 
4 
8 
8 
8 
8 
0 
8 
8 
1 
2 
8 
1 

8 
8 
8 

2 
8 
2 
1 
5 
2 
8 
8 
5 

8 
2 
2 
2 

2 

8 

1 

8 
8 
8 
3 
2 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
8 
8 

4 
8 
2 
1 
2 
2 
8 
2 
8 

2 

2 
I 
1 
8 
1 
1 

6 
8 
2 
1 
8 
2 
1 


Hours  per  week. 


Lec- 
tures. 


0 
2 
8 
8 
1 
0 


1 
3 
1 
0 
1 
1 

8 
3 
8 

2 
8 
2 
1 
0 
2 
8 
8 
0 

8 
0 
0 
2 
2 

8 
1 

8 
8 
8 
8 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
3 
8 
8 

4 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
8 
2 
8 

2 
2 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 

6 
3 
2 
1 
8 
2 
1 


Ubo- 
ratory. 


1 
2 
0 
0 
2 
8 


2 
0 
0 

I 


0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
6 

0 
2 
2 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3 

12 

0 

11 

2 
2 
1 
1 
0 
4 
4 
10 
0 

11 
4 

1 

0 
1 
1 
0 

1 
1 

0 
3 
3 

5 
7 
0 
8 
28 

5 
11 

10 

7 

7 

20 
12 

0 
17 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

18  ! 
4 
5 
4 
4 
0 
1 

1 
1 
0 
0 
01 

ol 


Wom- 
en. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

3 
0 
6 

80 
44 

47 
12 
10 
80 

Hi 

20 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

15 
12 
19 

9 

0 
18 

4 
21 

1 

8 

2 

1 

8 
10 

4 

5 

11 

15 
0 

9 
9 
4 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

6 
10 
11 

0 

2 

2 


Total. 


3 

12 

6 

II 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

6 

4 

IS 

8 

14 

4 
6 


46 
48 

12 
17 
87 
11 
28 
11 

5 

7 
0 
8 


5 
11 

31 
19 
20 
29 
12 
18 
21 
21 

a 

8 
2 
1 
8 
10 
4 
9 

18 
10 

0 

9 
10 

5 

1 

1 

1 

18 

4 
5 
4 
4 
0 
1 

4 

9 
10 
11 

6 

2 

2 
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(c)  Li$t  of  eowui  given  during  M^wnd  sewuster,  /Pi^-id— CaQtinued. 


Coureee. 


I 

lb.. 

36.... 

History: 

1..... 


2.. 
8.. 
4.. 
21. 
35. 


26. 

81 
84.. 


80. 
40. 
40. 
41. 


Home  ioonomics: 

3 

4 

5 

10 

18 

16 

Italian  1 *..... 

Latin: 

C 

D 

2 

8 

5 

6 

0 

24a 


80 

Law: 

21 , 

28 

Kathtmatlcs 
7 


sero. 


20 

8 

8 

9 

46 

21 

28 

B 

Mechanic  arts: 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

Ilacbanical  engineering: 

4 

6 

25 

90 

80 

2 

8 

6 

24 

Military: 

1 

2 

8 

4 

28 

24 


Title  of  ooorse. 


Bed] 


Anabasia 

do 

Dfljnosthenes  and  Plato 

tinning  western  dvilixa- 
on. 

Modem  Europe 

Woman  in  Mstory 

AmeriGaa  history 

Teaclms'oounM.. 

Oonstitntional  history  of  the 

United  States. 
Wflstwaid  expansion 


PrindpleB  and  practioe  of 
poUttes. 

Eoooomle  and  poMtieal  prob- 
lems. 

Colonial  lOTemment 

Pacific  slope 

Thesis 

Thesis,  gradoato 

Federal  uistltatiQns 


Elements  of  home  economics 

Food  preparation 

Dietetics 

Household  administration. . . 

ElMnentary  sewing ■ 

Dressmaking 

Beginning  Italian 


Beginning  Latin , 
VergiPs^lneid.. 


Horace  and  Seneoa 

Prose  composition • 

Plautus  and  Terence 

Advanced  prose  oempositlan 

Bight  tnnsiation 

Tacitna,  Agilcola 

Modem  arts 

Ancient  mythcdogy 


Elamentanr  law 

AdTaaoediaw 

Elementary  algebra .. . , 
Analytical  geometry. . . 
Analytic  mechanics. . . . 

TrigonomelTy , 

Differential  <Mdculus... , 

Integral  calculus 

Vector  analysis 

Mechanics  of  materlab . 
Theory  of  equations.. . . 
Plane  geometry 


Wood  shop..., 

Form 

Machine  shop. 

Foundry 

Sh^ 


Kinematics 

Thermodynamics 

Pumping  machinery ...... 

Experimental  engixieering . 

Mechanical  drawing 

Free-hand  drawing 

DescriptlTe  geometry .... . 
BteamboUers 


InCsntry  drill 

Regular  and  gusrd  mannaL.! 
Advanced  inaHBtry  drill.. .. , 
Regular  and  minor  taoUof. . . 

Minor  tactics , 

Dntieecommissloned  officers. 


Hoars 

I,  ..Ml 

oreoK. 


6 

8 
8 


8 
1 
8 
1 
8 


8 

2 
3 
1 
8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
2 

8 
3 
3 

5 
8 
8 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

8 
8 
0 
8 
8 
8 
5 
8 
8 
2 
2 
0 

2 
8 
8 
3 
3 

3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
1 
8 
3 
8 


Hoors  per  weeic 


Leo- 
tares. 


6 
8 

8 

8 

8 

1 
8 
1 
8 

3 

3 


3 
2 
1 
8 
8 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 

5 
8 
8 
1 
8 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 

8 
8 

8 
8 
8 
8 

6 
8 
8, 
2 
3 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
8 

a 

3 
0 
0 
0 
8 

0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 


Labo- 
ratory. 


0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
2 
2 
0 
2 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
2 
8 

8 
2 

8 
3 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
2 
0 

2 

0 
8 
0 
0 
3 


Men. 


1 
8 
1 


8 

0 
1 
0 
4 


8 

3 

1 
3 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

5 
1 
1 
3 
3 
8 
0 
3 
0 
0 

15 

4 

8 

16 

12 

34 

13 

18 

1 

5 

4 

7 

5 

16 

10 

4 

4 

31 
10 
8 
6 
5 
0 
3 
33 
• 

46 

48 
40 
86 

18 
7 


Worn- 


TotaL 


1 
0 
1 

88 

7 
15 
3 
3 
0 

11 


4 

8 
2 
2 
2 

22 
17 

8 
10 
11 
12 

4 

0 
4 

5 
5 
6 
0 
8 
4 
8 
0 

7 
0 
1 
2 
0 
8 
8 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3 

8 

a 

40 

10 

15 

8 

3 

4 

16 


8 

6 
5 
3 
2 
8 


17 
8 
10 
11 
13 
6 

5 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 
2 
6 
8 
0 

33 

4 

0 

18 

13 

37 

15 

18 

1 

5 

6 

8 

6 
16 
10 

4 

4 

31 
10 

8 
6 
6 
1 

8 


46 
48 

40 
86 

18 
7 
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(e)  Liit  ofeour$et  qiven  during  $€C(md  uamMier^  1915^1^ — Oontinued, 


ConrsflB. 


Mmenlosy: 

Ifining: 

23 

94 

26 

27 

28. 

29 1  Firataid 

SO 

42 

MetaUurgy: 

23 , 


Title  of  oouTMu 


Blowpipe  analTBls 

DeMRpciTe  muMralogy. 


Hoon 
credit. 


Placer  miniiu 

EooDondcs  oimlninK. 

SemiDar  1 

8e]iiii]ar2 «. 

Mining  law 


26 

Music: 

1 

5 

21 

22 

24 

Philoeophy: 

2 

21 

Physics: 

2.V.*.V.V.V.V.V 

8 

21 

27 

Physical  edacation: 

1 


2. 
12. 
21. 


Spanish: 
2"! 

a... 


Mining  trip. 
Tin  mining. 


Assaying 

General  metallurgy . 
Qold  and  silver 


Elementary  mualo. . 

Methods 

Harmony 

Advanced  harmony. 
Chorus 


Elementary  logic. 
Ethics 


Electricity,  light,  and  sound. 
Electricity,  light,  and  sound . 
Electricity , light,  and  sound . 
Electrical  measurements . . , 
Electric  lighting 


Material  course 

History  of  physical  education 
Theory  and  practice 


Beginning  Spanish. 

Second  year 

Conversation 

Classics 


2 
2 

8 

8 
1 
1 

.1 

1 

8 

2 
ft 

1 

1 
2 
2 
1 

3 
3 

4 
ft 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

8 
2 
2 
2 


Hours  per  week. 


Leo- 
tures. 


0 
2 

8 

8 
1 
1 
1 
1 


0 
0 
8 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

8 

8 

8 
ft 

0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

8 
2 
2 
3 


Labo- 
ratory. 


a 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8 
2 
2 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
2 
1 
1 

2 
2 

2 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Men. 


12 
8 

9 
4 
1 
6 
4 
8 
8 
2 

7 
8 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
1 

18 
80 
81 

2 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 
2 
9 
1 


Wom- 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


24 
6 
2 

20 

11 
ft 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

41 

2ft 

8 

ft 

6 

14 
ft 

1 
ft 


Total 


12 

» 
4 
1 
& 
4 
S 
8 
2 

7 
S 

6 


24 
6 

a 


19 
ft 

14 

80 

81 

2 

2 

41 

2S 

8 

ft 

$ 

17 

7 

10 

ft 


(d)  Annual  ioUtries  of  employees,  arranged  according  to  amount. 


President 

Professor  of  accounting  and  law,  vice  president 

Dean  in  education 

Professor  of  agronomy,  dean  of  college  of  agriculture 

Professor  of  electricaiand  mechanical  engineering,  dean  of  college  of  en^ineeiing . 

Professor  of  Greek  language  and  literature,  dean  of  college  of  arts  and  sciences 

Professor  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  director  of  Mackay  school  of  mines 

Director  of  Nevada  agricultural  experiment  station,  entomologist 

Director  of  State  hy^enic  laboratory,  bacteriologist , 

Director  of  Smith-Lever  agricultural  extension  and  boys'  dub  leader 

Director  of  State  veterinary  control  service,  bacterido^st  and  veterinarian , 

Professor  of  animal  husbandry 

Comptroller 

Professor  of  chemistry 

Professor  of  sodology  and  economics 

Professor  of  civil  en^neerlng 

Professor  of  Latin  language  and  literature 

Professor  of  Romance  language  and  literature 

Professor  of  biology 

Professor  of  phvncs 

Professor  of  mathematics 

Professor  of  English  language  and  literature 

Professor  of  history  and  poatlcal  sdenoe 

Commissioner  pure  food  and  drug  control  and  weights  and  measures  laboratory. . . 
I n  charge  range  improvement  agricultural  experi ment  station 


1914-15 


16,000 
3,000 


3,000 
3.000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 


3,000 

2,600. 

3,500 

2,400 

2,400 

2,400 

2,400 

2.400 

2,400 

2,400 

2,400 

2,400 

2,400 

2.400 

2,400 


1915-16 


86.000 
3.000 
3,000 
3.000 
3.000 
3,000 
3,000 
3.000 
3.000 
3,000 
3.000 
3.500 
3.000 
2.500 
3,500 
2.500 
2.500 
2,500 
3.500 
3.500 
3.500 
3,500 
2,500 
2.500 
3.500 
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(d)  Annual  salaneg  of  employeei,  arranged  according  to  amount — Continued. 


Chemist.  Nevada  agricultural  experiment  station 

Meteorologist,  agricultural  experiment  station 

librarian , 

Professor  of  philosophy 

Director  of  State  hygienic  laboratory 

Dean  of  women , 

Asaodate  professor  of  education , 

Professor  of  geolo<?v  and  mineralogy 

Assistant  bacteridTogist  and  vetertnarian,  Nevada  agricultural  experiment  station. 

Veterinarian,  Smith-Lever  agricultural  extension 4 , 

Associate  professor  of  English  language  and  literature 

Assistant  professor  of  mining  and  metallurgy 

Associate  professor  of  home  economics , 

Associate  professor  of  art  and  drawing ^ 

Assistant  professor  of  agronomy 

Assistant  professor  of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering 

Parm  foreman 

•Suptfintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds 

Assistant  professor  of  education 

Assistant  professor  of  £  nglish  language  and  literature 

Assistant  professor  of  education 

Instructor  of  history  and  political  science 

Instructs  of  mudc 

Assistant  professor  of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering 

Assistant  professor  of  dairying 

Home  economics,  Smith-Lever  agricultural  extension 

Assistant  professor  of  botany  and  hortlcnlture 

Instructor  of  biology 

Assistant  professor  of  German  language  and  literature  (April,  1016) 

Director,  physical  education  for  men 

Assistant  professor  of  physical  education  for  women 

Master  of  Lincoln  Hall 

Assistant  professor  of  Romance  languages  and  literature 

Instructor,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering 

Matron  of  Manzanita  Hall 

Instructor  of  mathematics 

Analyst,  State  mining  labwatory 

Assistant  comptroller 

Secretary  to  president 

Registrar 

Oerk. 


Assistant  entomologist,  Nevada  agricultural  exi)eriinent  station 

Assistant  chemist,  Ne^^ada  agricultural  experiment  station 

Instructor  of  chemistry 

Head  Janitor 

Inspect<x',  pure  food  and  drug  control  and  weights  and  measures  laboratory . 

Emeritus 

Emeritus 

Assistant,  agronomist,  Nevada  agricultural  experiment  station 

Farm  foreman 

Plumber,  buildings  and  grounds 

Plreman,  heating  plant 

Fireman,  heating  plant 

Assistant  pr^essor  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering 

Observer ,  Nov  ada  agricultural  e  xperlment  station 

Carpenter,  buildings  and  grounds 

Sreenhouse  man 
ight  watchman 

Chemist,  pure  food  and  drug  control  and  weights  and  measures  laboratory. . 

VeterinaniBn,  State  veterinary  control  service 

Bandmaster,  military  science  and  tactics 

Commandant,  military  science  and  tactics 

Matron  of  hospital 

Secretary  to  board  of  regents 

Librarian,  Nevada  agricultural  experiment  station 

Stenographer,  Neva&  agricultural  experiment  station 

Dairy  husbandman,  Smith-Lever  agricultural  extension 

Principal,  Tonopah  school  of  mines 

Professor  of  education 

Chemist,  pure  food  and  drug  control  and  weights  and  measures  laboratory. . 
Instructor,  home  economics 


1914-15 


12,400 
2.400 
2.400 
2.400 
2,400 


2.200 
2,100 
2.000 
2.000 
2.000 
2,000 
1.800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1,800 
1.800 
1.800 
1,600 


1915-16 


1,500 
1,500 


1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1.500 
L200 
1,500 
1,500 


1,272 
1,200 


1.200 
1,200 
1,200 
1.200 
1,200 
1.200 
1,200 
1,200 
1.200 
1,200 
1,060 


1,080 
1,000 


2.000 
1,000 
900 
900 
900 
900 


696 

500 

450 

300 

300 

400 

L800 

2,250 

2,400 


t2.500 
2,500 
2.400 
2,400 


2.200 
2.200 
2.300 
2.200 
2,200 
2.000 
2,000 
2.000 
1,800 


L800 


1.600 
1,500 
1,500 
1.500 
1.800 
1,800 
1,600 
1.600 
1,500 
1,500 
1,200 
1,500 


L500 
L500 


1,500 
1,500 
1.500 
1,200 
1,200 


1,200 


1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1.200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,080 
1,000 
1,080 


900 
900 
900 
900 


1,600 


500 

450 
300 
300 
400 
1,800 
2,250 


900 
1,000 
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(«)  Annual  ialariei  o/employets,  hy  departnunU. 


Admlnistnttan. 


Aeooontbig  and  law. 
Apcnomy 


Animal  husbandry. 
Art  and  drawing..., 
Blolprar 


Chemistry. 


Civil  engineering 

Dairying 

Economics  and  sociology. 
Edncation 


Electrical  and  mechanical  engineering. 

J 


English  language  and  literature. 


Geology  and  mineralogy 

German  language  and  literature. 
Greek  language  and  literature. . . 


History  and  politioal  science. . 

Home  economics 

Latin  language  and  literature. 


LAtm  language 
XatbemKics.... 

Mining  and  metallurgy . 


Xllitary  science  and  taotia. 


JCosie 

Philosophy 

Physical  education  for  women 

Physical  educatioB  for  men 

Physics 

Romance  languages  and  literature 


Dean  of  women 

Uniyersity  residences. 


Library 

University  hospital 

Buildings  and  grounds. 


University  farms. 

Emeritus 

Do 


President 

Secretary  board  of  regents 

Beeretary  to  president 

Registrar 

Comptroller 

Clerk 

Assistant  oomptnriler 

Professor  and  vioe  |K«8ident 

Professor  and'dean  of  college  of  agriculture. 
.Assistant  professor 


Associate  professor. 

Pnrftenor 

Asslsttat  professor  botany  and  hortlouitBre 

Instructor 

Professor 

Instructor 

Professor 

Assistant  professor 

Professor 

Professor 

Associate  professor 

Assistant  professor 

Dean  in  education 

Associate  proHessor 

Instructor 

Professor  and  dean  ooUege  of  engineering. . . 

Assistant  professor 

AvLstant  professor 

Assistant  professor 

Instructor 

Professor .^ 

Assistant  professor 

Instructor 

Professor 

Instructor 

Professor  and  dean  college  of  aru  and 

sctonee. 

Professor 

Instructor 

Assistant  professor 

Instructor 

Professor 

Professor 

Instructor 

Professor  and  director  ICaekay  school  of 

mines. 

Assistant  professor 

Commandant , 

Bandmaster 

Instructor 

Professor 

Assistant  professor 

Director 

Professor.  «•• 

Professor 

Assistant  professor 

Dean 

Matron— Xansanita 

Haster— Lkicohi 

Librarian..... 

Matron 

Superintendent 

Head  janitor 

Plumber 

Carpenter 

Fireman,  heating  plant 

Fireman,  heating  plant 

Greenhouse  man 

Night  watchman 

Foreman 

Foreman 


1914-16 


16,000 

aoo 

1,200 

i,aoo 

2,400 
1,200 


3,000 
3,000 
1,800 

a,fioo 

1,800 
2,400 
1,SB» 
1,S00 
2,400 
1,200 
2,400 


2,400 
2,400 
2,200 
1,800 


3,000 
1,800 
2,000 


2,400 
2,000 
1,000 
2,100 
1,500 
3,000 

2,400 
1,500 
1,800 


2,400 
2,400 
1,200 
3,000 

2,000 
MO 


1,500 
2,400 
1,500 
1,200 
2,400 
2,400 


1,272 
1,500 
2,400 
450 
1,800 

i;2nO 

1,080 

000 

1,000 


900 

900 

1,800 


1,300 
1,300 


1915-16 


SOD 

1,300 
l,3f» 
3,000 


1,500 
3,000 
3,000 


2.500 
1,»0 
3,500 

i,oeo 

1,500 
3,500 
1,300 
3,500 
1,800 
2,600 


3,000 
2,200 
1,500 
3,000 


1,500 
2,600 
2,000 
1,000 
2,300 
1,500 
3,000 

2,500 
1,500 
2,000 
1,009 
2,500 
2,809 


l.J 
3,009 

2,000 
509 


1,500 
2,409 
1,509 
1,209 
2,500 
2,509 
1,509 
2,309 


2,400 

450 

1,800 

1,200 

1,080 

900 

1,000 

1,080 

900 

900 


1,300 
1,300 
1,200 


( 
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(c)  Annual  aalana  ofemphftn^  fry  dflfMrtmrntt— Continued. 


1914-16 


uu-ie 


PUBLIC  8KBTICB  mmiON. 

Nevada  agrienltaral  experimoit  station , 


SinltlwL«T«r  agriroltiinl  flKtonion. . . . 

Stat«  Teteriiiary  control  serTioe 

State  hygJonie  laboratory 

Pore  food  and  droc  control  and  walglits 
and  maaaoros  laboratory. 

State  BininK  laboratory 

To«iopah  aqhooi  of  nrioes 

Bnj^ii  leer  lug  experinentation 


Director  and  entomoiocist 

Bactertolofdst  and  Tetertnarian 

AsJstantcfiBmist 

Chemist 

XeteoroloKist 

AcroQomist 

Assistant  baotarloloKist  and  vetertnarlan. . 


Offloflr  IB  charge  of  range  Inmroyemant, 
Agrlcaltnrai  expartmant  staliOB. 

Aaifaant  agrooonrist 

LfbrarlBn...... 

Btenographer 

Assistant  entomologist 

Director  and  boys' club  leader 

Dairy  hnsbandman 

Veterinarian , 

Home  economics 

Director 

Veterinarian 

Lnractor*  DBCiarioiegui 

Director 

Commissioner 


Inspector.. 
Chemist... 
Chemist... 
Dtaeetor... 
Analyst... 
Analyst... 

i/tPacRir... 


t3,000 
2,000 
1,200 
2,400 
2,400 


2L00O 

ijooo 


1,080 

sn 

400 

1,200 
S^OOO 
1,800 
2,000 
1,600 
000 


2,400 
1,200 


•00 


2,280 


13,000 
2,400 


2,  MO 
%M0 


900 

9,000 

••SB 

400 

1,200 
3,000 
1,809 

1,009 


1,< 
8,009 


2^009 
1,209 


1.^ 
S;289 
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(c)  Building  costs. 
SPACE  USED  IN  COKKON. 


Buildings. 


tfoseum  (in  ICackay  •school  of  mines). 


Library. 


Ladies^  rest  room. 
Ken's  rest  room.. 
Administration. . . 
Oymnnaiam 


Total. 


INSTRUCTIONAL  SPACE. 


ICxnine  (Mackay  school) 
Electrical  enginiBering. . . 
Mechanical  engineering. 
Physins. 


Chemistry 

Stewart  HalL. 
UorriUHaU.. 
Di 


airy. 
!atcii 


Hatcl 


Square 
feet. 


2,810 
4,038 
610 
152 
2,336 
7,335 


1«,  181 


Cost. 


$22,25.5.00 

lo.ooaoo 

1,017.50 

347.46 

5,482.20 

2,000.00 


41, 102. 16 


Cost  per 

square 

root. 


12.26 


8,758 
7,158 
8,661 
6.837 
6,023 
10.:«)2 
7,405 
5,098 
605 


S70,474.00 

40,000.00 

11,498.00 

7,000.00 

12,000.00 

17,482.50 

17,334.59 

4,800.00 

8,000.00 


Total 66,847  '  188,589.00 


$3.31 


Grand  total 75,028    229,691. 25 


3.00 


G.   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  committee  has  been  impressed  with  the  need  of  additional  attention  to  the 
whole  problem  of  health  and  body  training.  At  present  the  university  has  a  com- 
pulsory course  in  physical  training  for  women  and  in  military  training  for  men. 
Both  of  these  departments  are  well  conducted,  considering  the  equipment  available. 
The  military  department  will  receive  an  additional  Federal  officer  and  much  new 
equipment  under  the  provision  ef  the  new  national  defense  laws.  Military  drill  is 
a  valuable  form  of  mental  and  physical  education.  When  the  revised  course  is 
organized  the  department  will  be  even  better  equipped  to  offer  such  training.  Even 
with  the  best  system  of  military  training,  however,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
men  should  have  further  physical  training  and  instruction  in  hygiene.  At  present 
military  drill  is  required  four  times  a  week.  As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  establish 
a  department  of  physical  education  for  men  the  number  of  drill  periods  may  be 
reduced  to  tlvee  per  week  and  two  hours'  additional  work  may  be  required  in 
hygiene,  corrective  gymnastics,  and  recreational  games.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  for  conducting  adequate  physical  examinations,  and  full  authority  should  be 
granted  the  examining  officers  to  exclude  from  the  university  physically  unfit  persons. 
esi)ecially  those  suffering  from  communicable  diseases. 

Additional  facilities  should  be  provided  for  recreational  sports,  such  as  tennis, 
handball,  swimming,  baseball,  hockey,  etc.    Shower  baths  and  sanitary  lockers 

should  be  installed. 

« 

Habits  of  outdoor  exercise  and  care  of  the  health  are  among  the  most  valuable 
lessons  which  can  be  learned  by  college  men;  too  many  students  fail  to  obtain  these 
benefits.  The  increased  use  of  bleachers,  and  the  corresponding  decrease  in  par- 
ticipation in  recreational  sports  among  the  student  body  at  large,  is  a  matter  which 
ham  engaged  the  serious  consideration  of  all  university  authorities.  The  conditions 
at  the  University  of  Nevada  are  not  especially  bad,  but  the  great  need  here,  as  else- 
where, is  for  more  educational  supervision.    To  this  end  a  larger  portion  of  the 
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university  budget  should  be  devoted  to  an  adequate  rational  plan  of  physical  training 
for  all  students. 

The  univensity  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  the 
physician  in  charge  of  the  State  hygienic  laboratory  to  conduct  its  physical  examina- 
tions and  to  give  instruction  in  hygiene.  This  officer,  together  with  the  director  of 
physical  education  for  men,  the  commandant  of  cadets,  the  director  of  physica] 
training  for  women,  and  the  dean  of  women  might  well  be  constituted  an  advisory 
foculty  committee  in  physical  education.  Physical  education  is  a  phase  of  uni- 
versity instruction  which  the  committee  feels  needs  the  organized  attention  of  a 
sympathetic  fttculty  group. 

The  college  hospital  suggests  what  might  well  be  the  beginning  of  a  general  infirmary 
system  similar  to  but  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  excellent  one  which  has  been 
established  at  the  University  of  Galifomia.  Aside  from  its  direct  benefits,  such  an 
institution  in  a  university  is  a  helpful  object  lesson  in  teaching  young  people  how 
and  when  to  avail  themselves  of  necessarv  medical  and  dental  assistance. 
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H.    ADDITIONAL  STUDENT  DISTRIBUTION,  FROM  MAP. 
(For  Maps  1-5  aee  t«zt  of  the  report,  especially  Chapter  V.)  . 
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6.«*Dutrfbutioii  of  students  from  Nevada,  by  ooimties  of  resMeooe,  enrolled  in  arts  and  sciences 

daring  first  semester,  1915-16. 
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9U1LVET   OP  THE  UIQVERSITY  OP   NEVADA. 


MAP  7.— IMitribvtlMi  •!  itndntt  l^ron  X«?«dft,1>yooiutiM  of  iMld«ic«,«iiTOll«l  ia  artt  tad 
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Map  8.— Diftribatioa  of  ttudoiti  from  Nevada,  by  oonntlw  of  roiJ^nce,  evroUod  in  •grioiiltnra  during 

flrtt  semoiter,  1915rl6. 
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Map  9.— DIstribatlon  of  students  rrom  Nevada,  by  counties  of  residence,  enrolled  in  acricnlture  during 

second  semester,  191M6. 
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Map  10.— 1>Istrfbattoii  of  student!  from  Nevada,  by  ooontles  of  rwldenoe,  enrolled  In  engineering  durlr 

first  semester,  1915-16. 
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Maf  11.— Dlftillwtfott  of  stodantt  from  N«TtdA,  by  oonntlM  of  rMUUsot, 

leeoBd  MBMttar,  inft-lli 
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Map  13.— Distrllmtlon  of  students  from  Nevada,  by  oonntim  of  residenoe,  enrolled  is  mining  ei 

daring  seoond  semester,  1915-16. 
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Map  14.— Distribatlon  of  stadents  from  Nevada,  by  ootmties  of  residence,  enrolled  In  normal  during  first 

semester,  1915-16. 
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Map  15.— Distribution  ol  students  from  Nevada,  bj  counties  of  residence,  enrolled  in  normal  during  seoontl 

semester,  191.VI6. 
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Map  16.— Distribution  ol  studentfi  from  California,  by  counties  of  rasidence,  enrolled  in  arts  and  scienMs 

dorini;  first  semester,  1915-16. 
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Mat  17.~-Distrfl>titioD  of  students  from  CaUfornla,  by  oountim  of  restdenoe,  enrolM  io  arts  and  sdenecB 

during  second  semester,  1915-16. 
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Map  31.— Distribution  of  students  froth  CidUiorttli,  by  oountfta  of  rwldmio^.  «iifo]M  In 
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Map  22.— DtetribotloQ  of  ftud«ntf  from  California,  by  counties  of  reBidetuw,  enrolled  in  mining  engineer- 
ing doling  fint  aemeeter,  1916-16^ 
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ing daring  second  semester,  1915-16. 
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Map  15.— DUtributioA  ofitudonti  frum  Nevada,  by  counties  of  residence,  enrolled  in  normal  during  seooad 

semester,  101.'>-I6. 
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Map  31.— DlstrlbttUon  of  itiidttits  (hntt  CUffonim,  by  oetutMs  of  nMmhf,  ttindM  4A 

second  Mriiflster,  1915-lA. 
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Map  25.— Dtstribution  of  students  from  Caltforaia,  l>y  coimtifa  of  rwldeneg,  eitroltod  in  nonnal  during 

second  semester,  1015-16. 
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•  LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington  J  April  16  j  1917, 

Sir:  The  conditions  facing  the  people  of  the  United  States  because 
of  the  entrance  of  this  country  into  the  world  war  have  greatly 
stimulated  general  interest  in  the  work  of  school  children  during  out- 
of-school  hours  and  in  the  plans  which  this  bureau  has  devised  for 
wuch  work  as  will  be  useful  both  economically  and  educationally  for 
the  milUons  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  9  or  10  and  14  or 
15.  This  increase  of  general  interest  in  this  subject  makes  timely 
the  pubhcation  of  the  manuscript  submitted  herewith,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Cominissioner, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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WORK    OF    SCHOOL    CHILDREN     DURING 

OUT-OF-SCHOOL  HOURS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  mvestigation  reported  in  this  bulletin  was  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  making  available  a  volume  of  evidence  on  questions  con- 
2eming  the  early  elimination  of  children  during  out-of-school  hours, 
rhe  inquiry  was  confined  to  the  children  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades.  Information  concerning  the  following  points  has  been 
eoUected  and  is  here  presented: 

1.  The  proportion  of  school  child?  en  who  work  during  out-of- 
Bchool  hours. 

2.  The  amount  and  money  value  of  the  work. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  work  performed. 

4.  How  school  children  spend  their  leisure  hours. 

5.  Why  children  leave  school  at  an  early  age. 

6.  To  what  extent  can  gardening  replaci)  less  desirable  forms  of 
employment. 

The  investigation  covers  the  activities  of  14,391  children — 7,120 
boys  and  7,271  girls.  The  children  are  those  of  urban  communities 
and  distributed  over  11  States,  as  follows: 

States  and  children  included  in  the  investigation. 


states. 


Alabama... 
Arkansas... 
Connecticut 
Delaware. . . 

Iowa 

Michigan... 
Missouri 


Boys. 

1 

Oirls. 

Total. 

182 

209 

391 

132 

113 

245 

559 

579 

1,138 

21  i 

-38 

59 

971  1 

1,116 

2,087 

1,561  1 

1,572 

3,133 

257  ' 

1 

308 

s« 

states. 


OUo 

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

Washington.. 

Total... 


Boys. 


1,041 
2,282 

86 
28 


7,120 


airls. 


1,096 

2,117 

79 

44 


7,271 


Total. 


2,137 

4,399 

165 

72 


14,391 


The  initial  step  consisted  in  sending  a  copy  of  an  investigation 
sheet  to  the  principals  of  approximately  2,500  schools.  With  the 
inquiry  sheet  was  inclosed  a  letter  sohciting  the  cooperation  of  the 
principal  and  a  postal  card  for  the  reply.  At  the  same  time  a  letter 
was  sent  to  the  superintendents  concerned,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the 
letter  sent  to  principals.  As  a  result  317  principals  volimteered  to 
obtain  the  desired  information  in  their  respective  schools.  To  each 
of  these  was  forwarded  the  number  of  investigation  sheets  requested, 
and  with  each  lot  was  sent  a  brief  letter  of  explanation  and  a  return 
frank  envelope. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Of  the  total  number  of  children  investigated,  5,181,  or  36  per  cent, 
are  employed  during  summer  vacation,  and  3,864,  or  27  per  cent, 
are  employed  during  out-of -school  hours  throxighout  the  school  year. 
(See  Table  1,  p.  26.)  The  amount  of  employment  varies  greatly. 
During  summer  vacation  some  children  work  only  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  while  others  put  in  full  time,  and  the  earnings  range  from  $1 
to  $150.  During  the  school  year,  likewise,  the  amoimt  oi  work  varies 
from  a  few  odd  jobs  to  fairly  regular  emplojrment  both  before  and 
after  school  and  sometimes  at  noon. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  total  income  and  the  average  income 
from  such  employment,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  are 
children  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  only.  Those  who 
were  employed  during  summer  vacation  earned  $68,342.04.  Assum- 
ing 'that  the  same  proportion  of  children  in  these  grades  throughout 
the  United  States  earn  as  much,  the  annual  income  from  their  em- 
ployment amounts  to  approximately  $60,000,000.  The  average 
earnings  of  the  children  amoxmt  to  $13.19,  but  362  children,  or  7  per 
cent,  averaged  $69.01.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  those  who 
work  during  out-of-school  hours  amount  to  $1.51.  Many  children 
earn  remarkably  large  amounts;  117,  or  3  per  cent,  earned  an  average 
of  $6.27  per  week.  One  boy  earns  $25  per  week  in  running  a  paper 
business. 

Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Iowa  show  the  largest  proportion  of  summer 
workers.  These  are  conspicuous  agricultural  States,  and  many 
schoolboys  work  in  the  country  during  the  summer.  Utah  also 
shows  a  high  percentage,  but  the  number  of  children  investigated 
is  not  sufBcient  to  warrant  conclusions.  None  of  the  other  States 
exceeds  the  average.  Michigan  shows  a  high  proportion  of  workers 
and  a  low  average  income.  Washington,  Missouri,  and  Alabama 
show  the  largest  proportion  of  high  incomes — $50  or  over. 

From  the  standpoint  of  weekly  earnings  while  school  is  in  session, 
Alabama,  Missouri,  and  Washington  show  the  highest  average  earn- 
ings. Since  the  number  of  children  investigated  from  these  States 
is  small,  the  average  income  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  a  few  high 
individual  records.  For  example,  a  boy  in  Alabama  runs  a  large 
paper  business  from  which  he  makes  $25  per  week.  Another  earns 
$12  per  week.  If  these  two  conspicuous  records  were  eliminated 
the  average  earnings  would  be  conspicuously  reduced.  Of  those 
States  having  large  numbers  represented,  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa 
show  the  highest  weekly  earnings. 
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NATURE   OF   CHILDREN'S   EMPLOYMENT. 

In  Table  2  (p.  26)  will  be  found  a  classification  of  the  various  kinds 
of  employment  in  which  school  children  are  engaged  during  out-of- 
school  hours,  including  summer  vacation.  Information  has  been 
obtained  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  employment  of  4,526  chil- 
dren. The  table  requires  no  explanation.  In  most  States  the  law 
forbids  the  employment  of  children  under  a  minimum  age,  which 
is  usually  14.  Few  States,  however,  have  laws  preventing  children 
from  entering  into  any  kind  of  legitimate  business  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibihty.  Boys  and  girls  may  engage  in  the  seUing  of  papers, 
which  requires  their  time  in  early  morning  and  late  at  night,  but  so 
long  as  they  attend  school  no  one  seems  to  object.  It  is  argued 
that  children  often  become  so  fatigued  by  this  work  that  they  can 
not  keep  up  with  their  school  studies,  and  that  as  a  result  they  are 
frequently  dwarfed  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body.  It  has  also  \}een 
said  that  children  who  engage  in  money^arning  employment  while 
attending  school  are  more  likely  to  become  discouraged  from  their 
inability  to  keep  up  with  their  studies.  This,  coupled  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  can  earn  a  hving,  causes  a  good  many  to  leave 
school  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would. 

These  are  sound  arguments  and  justify  the  efforts  of  the  welfare 
workers  in  their  recent  attemps  to  solve  this  problem.  There  is, 
however,  another  side  to  the  argument.  In  many  cases  parents  are 
able  to  keep  their  children  in  school  only  as  a  result  of  the  latter's 
earnings.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  evils 
attending  idleness  may  greatly  exceed  those  attending  most  kinds  of 
employment  during  out-of-school  hours.  Much  of  such  employ- 
ment is  voluntary. on  the  part  of  the  children,  and  supplies  an  oppor- 
tunity to  satisfy  the  restless  spirit  of  youth.  While  few  of  the 
common  forms  of  children's  employment  have  any  technical  educa- 
tional value,  wholesome  work  has  some  value  in  itself.  All  children 
should  learn  to  work  and  should  learn  the  value  of  money  as  ex- 
pressed by  toU.  In  order  to  understand  the  problem  it  is  desirable 
to  consider  the  various  occupations  individually.  It  is  well  in  such 
a  study  to  keep  in  mind  the  following  points: 

(a)  Time  and  energy  required; 

(6)  Environmental  conditions; 

(c)  Educational  or  vocational  value. 
1.  Farm  work. — The  various  kinds  of  farm  work  attract  many 
children,  both  boys  and  girls.  It  is  an  occupation  for  sunmier  vaca- 
tion rather  than  for  employment  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  while 
school  is  in  session.  Of  the  total  number  of  workers,  nearly  33 
per  cent  of  the  boys  and  26  per  cent  of  the  girls  performed  farm  work 
for  pay.    The  nature  of  the  work  varies  and  includes  picking  fruit, 
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weeding,  hoeing,  and  cultivating  crops,  and  caring  for  poultry, 
horses,  or  other  live  stock.  The  work  of  the  girls  consists  largely  of 
picking  fruit  and  working  in  gardens,  although  a  few  care  for  poultry. 
Where  boys  hire  out  to  farmers  the  hours  of  labor  are  sometimes 
long,  but  as  a  rule  children  are  not  overworked  on  the  farm.  Some 
of  the  work,  such  as  hoeing  and  weeding,  may  be  fatiguing  if  per- 
sisted in  many  hours  at  a  time,  but  much  of  the  farm  work  done  by 
children  is  in  the  form  of  odd  jobs,  chores,  and  piecework,  like  pick- 
ing berries,  which  is  not  necessarily  irksome. 

The  environmental  conditions  are  usually  of  the  best.  The  chil- 
dren work  mostly  in  the  fresh  air,  and  those  who  move  to  the  farm 
for  the  summer  get  a  good  supply  of  wholesome  food  and  return  to 
the  city  much  stronger  from  their  experience.  Many  of  the  children 
are  engaged  by  their  parents  to  perform  various  kinds  of  garden 
work  at  home.  Such  conditions  are  most  favorable  from  an  en- 
vironmental  standpoint. 

From  the  standpoint  of  educational  opportunities  farm  work  ranks 
high.  Children  gain  skill  from  working  with  the  hands,  and  such 
varied  experiences  as  are  offered  on  the  farm  furnish  abundant 
opportunity  for  an  all-round  development  of  the  senses.  They  also 
have  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  some  of  the  wonderful  workings 
of  nature,  a  knowledge  of  whioh  should  make  people  broader,  bett<^r, 
and  more  contented.  From  the  vocational  standpoint,  also,  chil- 
dren engaged  in  farm  work  are  able  to  learn  many  things  that  may 
be  of  use  to  them  in  later  life.  Ability  to  grow  plants  is  valuable  from 
both  the  vocational  and  avocational  standpoints. 

2.  Hon^eworJc, — Over  50  per  cent  of  the  working  schoolgirls, 
according  to  the  table,  are  engaged  in  housework,  either  at  home  or 
for  some  other  family.  Nearly  half  of  these  are  w^orking  for  some 
one  other  than  their  parents.  The  character  of  the  work  in  each 
case  is  about  the  same,  although  environmental  conditions  may 
differ.  No  one  should  doubt  that  girls  should  assist  in  home  duties, 
and  if  their  help  is  not  needed  at  home  and  if  conditions  are  favor- 
able there  should  be  no  serious  objection  to  girls  assisting  in  other 
homes.  There  are  types  of  work,  of  course,  such  as  washing  and 
scrubbing,  that  should  not  be  given  to  yomig  girls.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  work  away  from  home  are  engaged  in  the  care 
of  younger  children,  an  occupation  very  suitable  to  girls,  and  one 
in  which  most  girls  take  pleasure. 

The  hours  of  service,  either  at  home  or  away  from  home,  usually 
are  not  objectionably  long,  although  there  are  doubtless  many  cases 
where  the  time  should  be  shortened.  The  environmental  conditions, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  favorable.  Children  at  home  and  those 
employed  as  nurse  girls  usually  have  abundant  opportimity  for 
recreation  in  the  open  air.     Some  others  are  not  so  favorably  em- 
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ployed.     Home  activities  should  offer  good  training  facilities,  and 
most  girls  are  better  for  the  experience. 

3.  Work  in  factories,  mills  f  and  mines, — In  view  of  the  strict  laws 
regarding  the  employment  of  children,  only  a  small  proportion — 
less  than  2  per  cent — are  engaged  in  factories,  mills,  and  mines. 
Only  11  are  known  to  work  in  mills  and  3  in  mines.  Canning  fac- 
tories claim  a  large  proportion  of  those  listed  in  this  group.  Most 
of  the  factory  work  done  by  children  is  done  during  summer  vaca- 
tion. From  the  standpoint  of  time  and  energy  required,  there  is 
little  objection  to  this  kind  of  work,  for  most  of  it  is  on  a  piece- 
work basis,  and  the  children,  except  those  of  indiscreet  parents,  can 
stop  whenever  they  like.  From  the  environmental  and  educational 
standpoints  there  is  nothing  to  commend  this  kind  of  employment 
for  children  of  school  age. 

4.  Work  in  stores, — ^About  9  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  over  3  per 
cent  of  the  girls  work  in  stores.  Much  of  such  employment  repre- 
sents Saturday  work  and  consists  largely  of  wrapping  parcels,  run- 
ning errands,  and  odd  jobs.  A  few  children  serve  as  clerks  behind 
the  counter.  During  sununer  vacation  some  girls  act  as  **cash 
girls''  and  '^wrappers."  Many  children  accept  such  positions  during 
the  summer,  and  when  the  offer  of  a  permanent  position  comes  they 
can  not  resist  the  allurements  of  the  department  store.  This, 
coupled  with  the  opportunity  to  earn  money  and  to  obtain  many  of 
the  things  that  mone}^  Mrill  buy,  is  responsible  for  the  early  with- 
drawal of  many  children  from  school.  The  work,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
heavy,  but  demands  comparatively  long  hours,  during  which  the 
children  are  on  their  feet  most  of  the  time.  Many  girls  have  expe- 
rienced serious  foot  troubles  as  a  result  of  such  work.  Boys  are 
sometimes  required  to  carry  heavy  loads  for  long  distances,  but  on 
the  whole  the  work  is  not  undesirable.  The  surroundings  are  not 
objectionable,  and  children  so  employed  have  opportunities  for  learn- 
ing much  about  business  affairs  that  may  be  useful  to  them  in  many 
callings.  Cash  and  wrapper  girls  commonly  become  saleswomen. 
The  experience  is  usually  worth  while,  even  from  the  standpoint  of 
vocational  guidance.  It  should  give  children  a  chance  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  adapted  to  that  kind  of  business  or  occupa- 
tion— something  they  can  not  learn  at  school. 

5.  Work  in  offices, — There  are  few  ofl&ce  positions  open  to  children 
of  the  grammar  grades,  only  a  little  over  1  per  cent  being  thus  em- 
ployed. This  sort  of  work  is  largely  in  the  nature  of  '^office  boy'' 
and  ''telephone  girl."  The  duties  sometimes  include  the  running 
of  errands  and  in  keeping  the  office  in  order.  As  a  rule,  the  work  is 
light  and  requires  short  hours.  Although  the  duties  sometimes 
furnish  opportunities  for  observing  business  methods,  such  employ- 
ment has  little  to  commend  it  from  the  educational  standpoint. 
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Some  exceptional  employers,  of  course,  take  an  unusual  interest  in 
their  office  boys  and  encourage  them  to  improve  their  time  during 
slack  moments,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  to  some  successful 
business  men  who  have  obtained  a  large  share  of  their  training  in 
this  way.     Cases  of  this  are  extremely  rare,  however. 

6.  Ildpfrs  in  industrial  occupations. — On  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  work,  few  children  of  the  grammar  grades  are  attracted  by 
industrial  occupations,  only  a  little  over  2  per  cent  being  thus  em- 
ployed. In  general,  the  work  is  too  heavy  for  young  boys  and  girls. 
The  trades  that  mainly  attract  boys  are  painting,  carpentering,  and 
plumbing.  It  is  seldom  that  the  boys  do  more  than  wait  upon  the 
older  craftsmen.  The  garment-making  trade  is  the  one  in  which 
niost  girls  are  found.  The  work  of  schoolgirls  consists  lai^ely  of 
doing  piecework  at  home,  where  they  are  employed  directly  by  their 
parents  and  indirectly  by  the  manufacturers.  Those  who  work  in 
the  so-called  ** sweat  shops*'  during  summer  vacation  are  classed 
under  factory  work.  The  greatest  hardships  under  this  class  of 
employment  are  found  in  the  long  and  irksome  service  at  home 
during  out-of-school  hours.  In  many  cases  the  surroundings  are 
not  conducive  to  health,  and  the  mental  development  of  girls  so 
employed,  even  though  they  attend  school  regularly,  must  in  many 
cases  be  seriously  hampered.  Under  favorable  conditions,  indus- 
trial work  should  offer  good  opportunities  for  children  to  discover 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  work,  to  learn  something 
about  some  important  occupations  that  may  be  a  means  to  a  liveli- 
hood, and  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  themselves  while  attend- 
ing school. 

7.  Labor. — Over  10  per  cent  of  the  working  boys  and  1  per  cent  of 
the  working  girls  investigated  are  engaged  in  a  kind  of  work  classed 
as  labor.  The  following  are  some  of  the  occupations  grouped  under 
this  head  as  taken  from  the  reports  received:  Working  on  road; 
teaming;  ditching;  cutting  wood;  mowing  lawns;  washing  automo- 
biles; sweeping,  dusting,  and  scrubbing  offices;  beating  rugs;  caring 
for  furnace;  working  around  saloons,  theaters,  schools,  and  other 
public  buildings.  It  may  be  seen  that  there  is  very  little  of  this  kind 
of  work  suited  to  children.  The  work  is  too  heavy  for  children,  and 
in  most  cases  the  environmental  conditions  are  not  suitable.  Educa- 
tionally there  is  nothing  to  commend  employment  of  these  types, 
except  that  children  so  employed  will  have  an  opportunity  for  learn- 
ing the  value  of  money  as  expressed  by  labor. 

8.  Personal  service. — This  group  includes  many  kinds  of  occupa- 
tions and  employs  nearly  2  per  cent  of  the  working  boys  and  10  per 
cent  of  the  workmg  girls  investigated.  Among  the  kinds  of  service 
rendered  imder  this  head  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Work  in 
barber  shop,  hairdressing,  shoe  shining,  carrying  grips,  beU  boy  in 
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hotel,  valet,  waiter  or  waitress  in  restaurant,  companion,  leading  the 
blind,  etc.  There  is  nothing  in  these  occupations  to  commend  them 
to  school  children.  The  environmental  conditions  usuallv  are  not 
satisfactory,  and  there  are  no  educational  advantages  in  such 
employment. 

9.  Street  trades, — ^The  selling  of  newspapers  and  other  articles  on 
the  street  supplies  nearly  8  per  cent  of  the  working  boys  and  nearly 
2  per  cent  of  the  working  girls  with  emplo^onent  during  out-of-school 
hours.  The  newspaper  trade  holds  a  large  proportion  of  the  children 
of  this  group,  although  many,  especially  girls,  sell  flowers.  The  news- 
paper workers  are  of  two  classes — those  who  deliver  papers  to  homes 
for  newsdealers  and  those  who  buy  their  papers  independently  and 
sell  them  on  the  streets.  Frecjuently,  boys  deliver  and  sell  at  the 
same  time,  and  for  tliis  reason  the  boys  who  deliver  papers  are  grouped 
under  this  head  rather  than  under  the  deliver}^  and  messenger-service 
groups.  On  account  of  recent  child-labor  legislation,  the  very  young 
children  are  not  being  engaged  as  much  as  formerly  for  dehvering 
papers.  Attempts  have  been  made  recently  to  bring  about  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  children  within  a  minimum  age  from  engaging  in  the 
paper  business  on  their  own  responsibility. 

On  account  of  the  work  demanding  attention  largely  in  early 
morning  and  in  the  evening,  it  is  very  popular  with  school  children. 
In  many  cases  boys  work  from  two  to  three  hours  before  school  and 
even  longer  after  school.  Occasionally  they  spend  an  hour  or  more 
at  noon.  It  is  very  clear  that  children  who  spend  more  than  four  or 
five  hours  a  day  selling  or  delivering  papers  can  not  make  the  best 
use  of  their  time  at  school  and  are  likely  to  be  so  fatigued  as  to 
affect  permanently  the  full  development  of  mind  and  body.  The 
associations,  usually,  are  not  conducive  to  good  living,  and  many 
boys  become  victims  of  vice  as  a  result  of  their  street  experience. 
The  boys  who  survive  these  contaminating  influences  are  probably 
stronger  for  their  experience,  but  these  are  the  exceptions.  Boys 
who  are  engaged  in  such  work  spend  their  time  in  the  open  air  and 
no  doubt  have  opportunities  for  acquiring  much  useful  knowledge 
concerning  the  affairs  of  life,  but  these  advantages  are  offset  by  the 
undesirable  features  of  the  work.  Yet,  there  is  still  a  question 
whether  work  so  well  adapted,  from  the  standpoint  of  hours  of 
service,  should  be  withheld  from  school  children  until  some  suitable 
substitute  is  provided. 

10.  Delivery  and  messenger  service, — Next  to  work  about  the  farm, 
delivery  and  messenger  service  holds  the  largest  percentage  of  the 
working  school  children.  Nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  boys  are  engaged 
in  such  work  as  running  errands,  taking  orders,  delivering  goods, 
messages,  etc.,  and  peddling  milk,  bread,  and  the  like.    The  work 
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lacks  continuity.  As  boys  grow  up,  they  are  automatically  replaced 
by  younger  boys.  Occasionally  the  duties  of  the  messenger  and 
delivery  boys,  through  association  with  other  people,  are  responsible 
for  their  securing  permanent  employment  along  some  other  line.  In 
some  phases  of  the  work  there  are  opportunities  for  useful  experience, 
but  on  the  whole  these  occupations  are  devoid  of  educational  or  voca- 
tional advantages.  The  work  generally  is  of  a  wholesome  nature, 
calling  mainly  for  outside  activities,  but,  like  the  newspaper  trade,  it 
throws  the  worker  among  contaminating  influences.  It  is  one  of 
those  schoolboy  occupations  that  should  be  supplanted  by  a  more 
wholesome  and  elevating  employment. 

11.  Caddi/ing. — This  kind  of  employment  holds  about  3  per  cent 
of  the  working  boys  of  the  grammar  grades.  It  includes  work  on 
the  golf  links^  tennis  courts,  and  in  bowling  alleys,  and  althoughdiflfer- 
ent  in  character,  might  be  classed  xmder  the  head  of  personal  service. 
Those  employed  outside  are  engaged  in  a  wholesome  exercise,  but 
those  found  in  bowling  alleys  are  often  confined  for  many  hours  in 
*' stuffy''  quarters.  Oftentimes  the  duties  of  the  latter  call  for 
employment  up  to  midnight,  and  the  environment  in  many  cases  is 
objectionable.  The  outside  work  is  without  the  objections  of  the 
bowling-alley  activities,  but  both  types  are  wholly  without  prospect. 

12.  Unclassified  emphyyment. — Under  this  heac^  over  4  per  c«nt  of 
the  working  children  are  employed  during  out-of-school  hours.  The 
group  comprises  some  very  unusual  kinds  of  employment  for  school 
children  and  includes,  among  others,  fishing,  trapping,  sailing,  play- 
ing musical  instruments,  posing  for  artists,  etc.  In  general  these 
are  attractive  occupations  for  children,  but  each  requires  special 
consideration. 

SUMMARY. 

Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  children  are  employed  during  summer 
vacation.  Their  total  earnings  amoimt  to  $68,342.04,  or  an  average 
of  $13.19.  Seven  per  cent  averaged  $69.01.  Twenty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  children  work  during  out-of-school  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Their  average  weekly  earnings  amount  to  $1.51.  Seven  per  cent  of 
these  workers  averaged  $6.27  per  week. 

The  kinds  of  employment  are  classified  under  12  heads,  nameh-: 
(1)  Farm  work;  (2)  housework;  (3)  work  in  factories,  mills,  and  mines; 
,(4)  work  in  stores;  (5)  work  in  offices;  (6)  helpers  in  industrial 
occupations;  (7)  labor;  (8)  personal  service;  (9)  street  trades; 
(10)  deUvery  and  messenger  service;  (11)  caddying;  (12)  unclassified 
employment. 

Groups  1,2,  and  6  comprise  occupations  which  are  not  undesirable 
and  in  the  main  are  commendable  for  children.  In  these  47  pt»r 
cent  of  the  working  school  children  find  employment  during  out-of- 
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school  hours.  The  occupations  represented  by  groups  4  and  5  have 
some  desh'able  features,  but  offer  limited  educational  and  vocational 
opportunities.  The  occupations  of  group  12  are  mostly  unobjec- 
tionable and  with  those  of  gi'oups  4  and  5  may  be  considered  second- 
rate  occupations  for  school  children.  Combined,  they  furnish 
employment  to  13  per  cent  of  the  working  school  children.  The 
occupations  represented  by  groups  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  and  12,  therefore, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  unobjectionable  class,  and  they  are  selected 
by  60  per  cent  of  the  working  school  children.  The  remaining  40 
per  cent  are  found  in  occupations  represented  by  groups  3,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
and  11,  which  are  regarded  as  the  objectionable  class. 

RECOMMENDATIONS . 

The  immediate  elimination  of  children  from  these  objectionable 
occupations  is  not  recommended,  but  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
school,  so  far  as  possible,  to  instruct  and  guide  children  in  the  matter 
of  employment.  The  school  should  be  intrusted  with  the  task  of 
regulating  the  employment  of  children  during  out-of-school  hours. 
It  should  be  willing  to  undertake  this  additional  responsibility  in 
self-defense. 

If  the  school  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  failure  of  children  to 
keep  up  with  normal  progress,  for  the  enormous  number  of  with- 
drawals every  year,  and  for  the  health  and  habits  of  the  children,  it 
should  have  better  control  over  the  forces  that  operate  for  and 
against  its  success. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  before,  the  incorporation  into  the  school 
program  of  profitable  home-project  enterprises  in  gardening,  home 
making,  shopwork,  and  other  phases  of  the  practical  arts  may  be 
the  best  solution  to  the  problem  of  school-child  employment. 


WHY  CHILDREN  LEAVE  SCHOOL. 

That  portion  of  the  investigation  relating  to  why  children  leave 
school  contributes  to  the  existing  evidence  on  the  subject  to  the 
extent  that  the  information  presented  is  based  upon  the  reasons 
given  by  the  children  still  in  attendance  rather  than  by  those  who 
have  left  school.  The  reasons  given  by  the  children  who  desire  to 
leave  are  presented  along  with  those  of  the  children  who  undoubtedly 
will  leave  during  the  current  year. 

Table  3  (p.  27)  shows  that  1,117,  or  8.5  per  cent,  ol  the  children 
expressed  a  desire  to  leave.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  smaller  propor- 
tion than  actually  exists,  for  many  children  wotdd  hesitate  to  admit, 
to  their  teacher  that  they  desired  to  leave.  The  table  shows  also 
that  699,  or  5.5  per  cent,  of  the  children  intended  to  leave  before  the 
close  of  the  current  year.     This  figure,  for  salient  reasons,  may  be 
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far  from  expressing  the  real  proportion  of  those  who  undoubtedly 
will  leave.  The  figures  do  not  include  those  who  leave  to  attend 
other  schools.  Some  of  the  reports  failed  to  indicate  the  number  of 
children  who  had  already  left  school,  but,  considering  only  the 
11,333  children  listed  on  the  complete  reports,  850,  or  7.5  per  cent^ 
had  left  school  during  the  school  year  up  to  the  time  the  schedules 
were  filled  out,  which  in  most  cases  was  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

Table  4  (p.  27)  summarizes  the  children's  reasons  for  desiring  to 
leave.  Of  the  number  who  expressed  a  desire,  405,  or  34  per  cent, 
gave  for  their  reason  that  they  did  not  like  school.  About  the  same 
number,  446,  or  38  per  cent,  said  that  they  wished  to  earn  money, 
and  257,  or  22  per  cent,  wished  to  learn  a  trade.  There  were  69,  or 
6  per  cent,  who  had  other  reasons.  Those  who  desire  to  leave  so 
that  they  may  earn  money  or  learn  a  trade  make  up  60  per  cent  of 
the  total.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  60  per  cent  are  anxious  to 
go  to  work.  Another  astonishing  feature  of  this  investigation  is  that 
32  per  cent  of  the  children  who  desire  to  leave  school  frankly  admit 
to  their  teacher  that  they  do  not  like  school.  Undoubtedly,  there 
are  others  who,  rather  than  make  such  an  admission,  give  other 
reasons  when  at  heart  they  are  dissatisfied.  The  desire  on  the  part 
of  school  children  to  work  and  to  earn  money  and  their  general  dis- 
satisfaction with  persent  conditions  should  be  considered  in  any 
effort  toward  readjustment. 

In  Table  5  (p.  27)  are  shown  the  reasons  for  leaving  as  expressed 
by  those  who  undoubtedly  will  leave.  These  reasons,  as  contrast<»d 
with  those  given  in  the  preceding  table,  are  determined  by  the  teach- 
ers from  personal  knowledge  of  the  home  conditions  and  fron  con- 
sultation with  the  children.  A  direct  examination  of  home  condi- 
tions possibly  would  have  given  more  accurate  results,  but  the 
statements  made  by  parents  often  are  less  dependable  than  those 
made  by  children.  Parents,  from  a  sense  of  pride,  are  inclined  to 
magnify  the  family  income.  On  the  other  hand,  where  parents 
are  anxious  to  take  their  children  from  school,  they  are  likely  to 
minimize  their  income  to  justify  their  actions. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  children  are  leaving  because  of  economic 
necessity,  12  per  cent  because  of  the  indifference  of  parents,  34  per 
cent  because  of  the  personal  desire  of  the  child,  5  per  cent  because  of 
ill  health,  and  9  per  cent  because  of  imspecified  reasons.  Since  the 
personal  desire  of  the  pupil  and  the  indifference  of  parents  indicate 
dissatisfaction,  either  by  parent  or  child,  it  is  safe  to  classify  these 
reasons  under  one  head,  making  46  per  cent.  On  account  of  modesty 
many  of  the  children  who  fail  to  specify  their  reasons  are  in  reality 
leaving  because  of  dissatisfaction,  and  these  undoubtedly  would  bring 
the  dissatisfied  group  up  to  50  per  cent.  About  90  per  cent,  then,  of 
the  children  leave  either  from  financial  necessity  or  indifference.    The 
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remaining  10  per  cent  leave  on  account  of  ill  health  or  other  nnmen- 
tioned  reasons. 

On  the  same  basis  of  grouping  the  reasons  for  leaving,  Neill  * 
foimd  that  30  per  cent  of  the  children  left  school  because  of  economic 
necessity  and  64  per  cent  because  of  dissatisfaction.  The  findings  of 
Lewis-  in  his  investigation  in  Iowa  cities  were  similar,  showing  32 
and  55  per  cent  respectively.  Talbert,^  in  his  investigation  of  the 
stockyards  district  in  Chicago,  found  the  proportion  to  be  52  and  33 
per  cent,  respectively.  The  proportion  in  this*  case  is  reversed  and 
is  accounted  for  largely  in  the  difference  in  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  district  under  investigation.  Mrs.  Reed,*  in  her  Seattle  inves- 
tigation, found  the  proportion  to  be  30  and  36  per  cent,  respectively. 

Economic  necessity  as  a  cause  for  leaving. — From  Table  6  (p.  27)  it 
may  be  seen  that  of  the  850  pupils  who  left  school  during  the  current 
year,  341,  or  40  per  cent,  left  because  of  financial  necessity,  and  541, 
or  64  per  cent,  were  known  to  be  at  work.  With  regard  to  the  num- 
ber who  would  have  remained  longer  in  school  if  remunerative  em- 
ployment had  been  available,  comparatively  few  teachers  attempted 
to  answer  the  question.  Nevertheless,  116  cases,  or  14  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  who  left,  were  so  recorded. 

From  this  investigation,  as  well  as  from  others,  it  is  apparent  that 
economic  necessity  accounts  for  many  withdrawals.  It  probably  is 
not  such  a  potent  factor  as  the  returns  seem  to  indicate,  for  children 
often  give  this  reason  when  they  do  not  wish  to  admit  their  dislike 
for  school.  This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  70  per  cent 
of  the  children  giving  economic  necessity  as  their  reason  for  leaving 
previously  admitted  that  they  desired  to  leave  school.  In  her  inves- 
tigation of  homes  in  certain  Massachusetts  cities  Miss  Kingsbury  * 
found  that  about  30  per.  cent  of  the  families  could  not  afford  to  give 
the  children  schooling  beyond  the  compulsory  age  limit.  Some  local- 
ities undoubtedly  would  show  a  higher  proportion,  as  indicated  by 
the  survey  of  the  stockyards  district  of.  Chicago.  It  is  fairly  safe  to 
assume,  however,  that  economic  necessity  accounts  for  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  withdraw^. 

DissaMsfaction  as  a  cduse  for  leaving. — Dissatisfaction  is  the  domi- 
nating factor  in  school  leading  and  probably  accounts  for  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  withdrawals.  It  takes  many  forms.  Very  often  it  is 
due  to  the  inability  on  the  part  of  both  parent  and  child  to  realize  the 

1  Neill,  C  has.  P.  "Woman  and  Child  Wage-eanien<  in  the  United  States/'  Senate  Document  No.  645, 
1910.  p.  46.  , 

5  Icwt?,  E.  E.  "Worlr,  Wages,  and  Schooling  of  Eight  Hundred  Iowa  Boys."  State  University  of 
lova  Bui.  90,  new  series,  1915. 

sTalbert,  E.  L.  "Opportuiilties  In  School  and  Industry  for  Children  of  the  Stockyards  District." 
University  of  Chicago  Settlement  publications,  1912. 

4  Reed,  Mrs.  A.  Y.  "Seattle  Children  in  School  and  Industry."  Board  of  School  Directors,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  1915. 

»  Kingsbury,  Miss  Susan  M.  Rep.  of  Com.  on  Indus,  and  Tech.  Ed.,  Mass.,  Senate  Document  No.  349, 
1906,  p.  111. 
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value  or  necessity  of  further  schooling.  Many  parents  believe  that 
the  experience  gained  in  some  of  the  common  occupations  of  children 
is  more  useful  in  the  preparation  for  the  earning  of  a  living  than  that 
gained  in  the  ordinary  elementary  school.  In  many  cases  this  is  true 
and,  as  investigation  has  shown,  age  and  work  experience  are  the 
determining  wage  factors  with  the  yoimger  employfees  rather  than 
school  experience. 

Dissatisfaction  is  sometimes  due  to  a  personal  dislike  to  the  teacher 
and  to  other  trivial  matters,  but  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  source  of 
dissatisfaction  is  backwardness,  or  inabiUty  to  keep  up  with  other 
children  of  the  same  age.  Hoke  found  in  his  study  of  the  schools  of 
Richmond  that  88.5  per  cent  of  the  children  who  dropped  out  to  go 
to  work  had  repeated  grades  before  they  left.* 

Table  7  (p.  28)  shows  the  proportion  of  children  of  the  various  ages 
found  in  each  of  the  three  grammar  grades.  It  may  be  readily  seen 
that  children  of  all  ages  between  10  and  18  years  are  foimd  in  all  three 
grades,  except  that  none  of  the  10-year-old  children  have  reached  the 
eighth  grade.  Only  28  per  cent  of  the  13-year-old  children  are  in  the 
eighth  grade,  42  per  cent  are  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  30  per  cent  are 
in  the  sixth  grade.  When  all  grades  are  considered,  even  greater 
variation  than  this  is  shown.  Ayres's  examination  into  the  prog- 
ress of  children  in  78  city  school  systems  showed  that  boys  who 
have  reached  the  limit  of  the  compulsory  attendance  period  are 
scattered  through  the  grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  senior  year 
in  high  school.' 

The  relation  of  age  to  grade  is  shown  more  vividly  in  Table  8  (p.  28). 
There  are  more  12-year-old  children  in  the  sixth  grade,  mo^e  13-year- 
old  children  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  more  14-year-old  children  in  the 
eighth  grade  than  of  any  of  the  other  age^.  Assuming  that  these 
children  are  making  normal  progress,  38  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the 
sixth  grade,  35  per  cent  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  30  per  cent  in  the 
eighth  grade  are  backward.  Some  of  the  pupils,  of  course,  are  back- 
ward because  of  starting  late,  but  it  is  evident  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  children  fail  to  keep  up  with  their  classes,  which  necessi- 
tates a  repetition  of  the  work. 

The  solution  of  the  backward-pupil  problem,  therefore,  should  go 
a  long  way  toward  solving  the  school-leaving  problem  and  at  the  same 
time  stop  one  of  the  most  wasteful  leaks  in  the  educational  system. 
While  retardation  can  not  be  completely  eliminated,  it  is  beUeved  that 
the  evil  can  be  mitigated  in  a  large  degree.  The  loss  involved  in  re- 
peating instruction  to  backward  children  amounts  to  a  smn  large 
enough  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  large  amounts  in  an  effort  to 
find  the  cause  and  to  make  the  adjustments  necessary  to  reduce  the 
waste  to  the  minimum. 

1  Hoke,  K,  J,,  Bureau  of  Education  Bui.  3, 1916,  p.  34. 

*  Ayres,  S.  P.,  Russell  Sdge  Foundation  Document  £135, 1914. 
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SUMMARY. 

Eight  and  one-haJf  per  cent  of  the  children  desire  to  leave  school, 
and  of  these  84  per  cent  frankly  state  that  they  do  not  Uke  school. 
Sixty  per  cent  would  rather  go  to  work. 

Of  those  who  intend  to  leave  during  the  current  year,  approxi- 
mately one-third  claim  economic  necessity  as  the  reason  and,  except 
for  a  small  proportion  who  will  leave  on  account  of  illness  or  some 
unmentioned  reason,  the  remainder  leave  on  account  of  dissatisfaction 
expressed  or  impUed. 

Retarded  or  backward  children  are  numerous,  and  the  inability  to 
make  normal  progress  through  the  grades  is  the  source  of  much  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  school. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  remedy  for  the  school-leaving  problem  should  provide  for, 
first,  remunerative  employment  for  children  while  attending  school; 
second,  a  change  in  the  educational  methods,  aiming  to  vitalize  school 
work  and  thus  make  school  more  interesting  and  retardation  less 
common;  and  third,  the  establishment  of  continuation  courses  for 
children  who  must  leave  school. 

1.  Remunerative  employment  for  'school  children, — A  few  local 
examples  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  shown  that  part-time 
employment  for  children  of  secondary  grade  is  a  feasible  undertaking. 
Such  a  plan  may  be  applicable  in  a  limited  way  to  the  two  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  school,  but,  in  general,  the  employment  for 
children  of  the  upper  grades  must  assume  the  nature  of  home-project 
work.  The  work  of  the  iagricultural  and  home-making  clubs  among 
the  rural  children  is  of  this  nature.  Home  gardening,  as  it  is  pro- 
moted in  some  cities,  also  serves  the  purpose.  Shopwork,  garment 
making,  business  projects,  and  the  Uke,  when  conducted  on  a  real 
industrial  and  commercial  basis  and  associated  with  home  enter- 
prises, furnish  additional  examples.  Unfortunately,  there  has  been 
too  httle  effort  made  to  commercialize  these  activities.  The  educa- 
tional value  of  such  enterprises  is  greatly  enhanced  by  conducting 
them  on  a  real  money-earning  basis.  If  more  attention  were  given  to 
this  feature,  and  every  effort  made  to  insure  profitable  employment 
for  the  children  so  engaged,  there  would  be  fewer  withdrawals  from 
school,  fewer  children  stranded  in  "bUnd  alley''  occupations,  and  a 
different  attitude  toward  the  sch,ool.  As  observed  under  another 
head,  and  as  may  be  seen  from  consulting  Table  10  (p.  28),  gardening 
may  be  made  fairly  profitable  for  Children  while  attending  school. 
Nine  per  cent  of  the  children  engaged  in  gardening  produced  an  aver- 
age of  $15.66  worth  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers  during  a  single 
season.     Twenty-two  children  averaged  S61.25.     Since  few  schools 
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offer  instruction  in  gardening,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  these  records 
are  the  result  of  independent  effort.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  succes 
of  individual  children  while  working  under  the  direction  of  a  skilled 
teacher,  these  results  even  do  not  seem  phenomenal.  With  home- 
project  work  in  gardening  as  a  regular  school  function,  much  better 
.   results  may  be  expected. 

Compared  with  other  common  occupations  of  children,  gardening 
makes  a  good  showing  from  a  money-earning  standpoint.  The 
children  who  worked  at  general  occupations  during  summer  vacation 
earned  an  average  of  $13.19  and  only  7  per  cent  earned  $50  or  over. 
The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  children  who  work  during  out-of- 
school  hours  amoimt  to  $1.51,  and  117,  or3  per  cent,  earn  $5  or  over  per 
week.  As  startling  as  these  results  seem,  the  children  who  imdertake 
gardening  on  a  reasonable  basis  are  able  to  make  much  more  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  employed.  Most  of  the  children  who  have  made 
phenomenal  records  in  general  employment  are  those  who  have  large 
paper  businesses  requiring  much  time  both  in  the  early  morning  and 
late  at  night.  The  same  amoimt  of  time  spent,  on  gardening  would 
be  more  profitable. 

There  is  an  opportimity,  therefore,  for  profitable  home  project 
work  in  gardening,  even  in  cities  and  towns.  Other  lines  of  whole- 
some project  work  may  be  imdertaken,  with  equally  satisfying 
results,  especially  for  seasons  of  the  year  when  gardening  requires 
little  or  no  attention.  This  is  not  child  labor.  It  is  earning  while 
learning  and  learning  while  earning. 

2.  To  change  educational  methods. — It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that 
school  work  needs  vitalizing,-  and  to  this  end  the  belief  prevails  that 
it  should  center  about  concrete  occupational  pursuits.  Since  real 
education  is  a  matter  of  sense  training,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
school  to  provide  for  its  pupils  a  wider  range  of  experience.  As 
industrial  specialization  and  population  centralization  progress,  there 
will  be  an  ever-increasing  need  for  a  more  active  type  of  training. 
This  need  for  a  vitaUzing  influence  fortunately  may  be  supplied  in 
the  same  way,  as  suggested  for  the  providing  of  remxmerative  employ- 
ment for  school  children.  Gardening,  shopwork,  home-making 
activities,  and  business  enterprises  performed  under  the  joint  direc- 
tion of  school  and  home  should  make  school  work  easier,  more 
interesting,  more  purposeful,  and  more  effective  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  child.  Children  would  then  have  their  attention  focused  upon 
preparing  for  a  definite  kind  of  work.  They  would  know  the  meaning 
of  education.  They  would  readily  see  its  connection  with  the  affairs 
of  life  and  would  come  to  appreciate  its  advantages  and  the  obliga- 
tions that  follow.  Such  a  readjustment  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  problem  of  the  backward  pupil  and  consequently  that  of 
school  leaving.    With  its  influence  upon  habit  formation,  it  abo 
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should  have  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  solving  many  of  the 
dominant  social  problems  of  the  time. 

The  evidence  presented  here  and  that  collected  by  other  investi- 
gators shows  that  many  children  unnecessarily  leave  school  on 
reaching  the  legal  age  limit.  If  .the  reorganization  of  school  methods 
and  processes  as  suggested  here  should  not  materially  mitigate  this 
evil,  there  is  need  for  extending  the  period  of  school  responsibility. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  by  compulsory  school  attendance,  but 
the  idea  of  making  school  work  more  attractive  should  be  productive 
of  even  better  results.  Legislative  Inethods  usually  succeed  in 
bringing  the  child  bodily  to  school,  but  something  more  is  needed 
to  bring  him  there  in  mind  and  in  heart.  Few  people  question  the 
effectiveness  of  the  school  system  as  a  whole,  but  certain  weak  spots 
are  apparent.  That  so  many  parents  allow  their  children  to  leave 
on  reaching  the  legal  age  limit  suggests  the  possibihty  that  schooling 
is  not  a  good  investment.  If  every  year  that  the  child  remains  in 
school  can  not  be  made  to  pay  from  the  standpoint  of  earning  a 
living,  it  is  an  injustice  to  require  him  to  remain  there.  It  behooves 
society,  therefore,  to  make  sure  that  school  attendance  is  profitable 
for  the  individual.  If  it  is  not  profitable  for  the  individual,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  is  profitable  for  society. 

3.  Continuaiion  instruction, — ^For  those  children  who  have  left 
school  to  go  to  work  and  for  those  who  will  leave  before  being  pre- 
pared for  the  duties  of  life  and  citizenship  there  is  need  for  con- 
tinuation instruction.  The  type  of  instruction  commonly  given  in 
night  schools  is  not  sufficient.  A  large  part  of  the  instruction  should 
be  of  an  occupational  nature.  There  wiU  be  need  for  much  individual 
work  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  various  members  of  the  class.  Such 
instruction,  of  course,  should  aim  to  prepare  the  young  people  for 
the  occupations  of  the  community.  In  some  way  the  school  should 
keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  children  who  have  left.  It  should 
render  direct  service  not  only  by  way  of  furnishing  needed  instruc- 
tion, but  by  guiding  the  youth  along  suitable  vocational  channels. 


HOME  GARDENING  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  COMMON 
FORMS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  famiUes  need  the  wage-earning  sup- 
port of  their  children  even  while  attending  the  elementary  school, 
without  which  support  many  parents  could  not  afford  to  continue  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  It  is  also  well  known  that  children 
need  a  wide  range  of  active  experience  for  the  proper  development 
of  the  senses.  Furthermore,  children  need  active  employment  to 
insure  the  formation  of  industrious  habits  and  to  guard  against  the 
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evils  attending  idleness.     Lastly,  children  need  to  know  the  meaning 
of  work. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  children  are  anxious  to  leave  school  at 
the  earliest  moment  of  exemption,  to  put  away  childish  things,  to 
become  wage  earners,  and  to  take  pn  active  part  in  the  great  busy 
world.  School  does  not  satisfy  the  longmg  for  a  plunge  into  the 
the  affairs  of  life.  It  has  been  shown  that  many  children  engage  in 
undesirable  occupations  while  attending  school,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  continue  in  these  occupations  after  leaving  school. 
Since  many  of  these  occupations  offer  no  inducements  for  children 
above  a  certain  age,  there  comes  a  time  when  they  must  be  given 
over  to  yoimger  children.  The  older  children,  then,  wholly  imskiUed 
in  any  special  work,  must  look  for  some  other  means  of  making  a 
living.  They  change  from  one  job  to  another,  and  sooner  or  later 
join  the  army  of  the  imemployed. 

Since  the  school  is  the  institution  established  and  designated  by 
society  to  prepare  the  individual  for  the  duties  of  life,  it  should  be 
given  a  wider  range  of  influence.  It  should  not  be  expected  to  perform 
its  fimctions  properly  if  it  is  denied  the  necessary  facilities  for  such 
preparation.  Neither  can  the  school  fulfill  its  obligationsif  society  with- 
holds from  it  the  right  of  control  over  the  activities  of  children  during 
the  whole  preparatory  period,  whether  in  or  out  of  school.  Such  ad- 
ditional responsibility  the  school  should  gladly  accept  in  self-defense. 
These  additional  obligations  are  not  necessarily  additional  burdens. 
Any  adjustment  that  provides  for  active  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  as  a  part  of  the  school  program,  means  simply  a  changing 
from  artificial  to  natural  methods  of  training.  Teaching  becomes 
easier,  children  become  interested,  and  parents  become  convinced  of 
the  value  of  education — the  expensive  gift  of  society — ^which  in  tlie 
past  they  have  been  forced  to  accept. 

Gardening,  as  an  intensive  phase  of  agriculture,  constitutes  only 
one  kind  of  employment  that  should  be  provided  for  children.  On 
accoimt  of  its  intimate  relation  to  the  life  of  all  people,  it  should  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  forms  of  activity  at  the  disposal 
of  the  children  of  the  elementary  school.  On  account  of  the  general 
interest  in  agricultiire,  from  the  standpoint  of  either  production  or 
consumption,  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  prerocational  period  in  edu- 
cation. Any  knowledge  concerning  agriculture  that  may  be  acquired 
by  children  may  be  turned  to  good  account,  whether  or  not  they 
foDow  agriculture  as  a  vocation.  Many  people  obtain  much  pleasure, 
and  incidentally  much  profit,  from  agriculture  as  an  avocation  and 
all  are  interested  in  the  products  of  the  soil.  Agriculture,  then, 
should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  occuptions  about  which  modem 
educational  effort  should  center.    Many  phases  of  the  subject  are 
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amenable  to  school  instruction  in  rural  communities,  but  the  gar- 
dening phase  is  the  one  commonly  accepted  in  connection  with  urban 
schools. 

School  officials  quite  generally  approve  of  gardening,  and  the  work 
is  being  promoted  by  many  schools.  A  recent  inquiry  showed  that 
1,220  cities  and  towns,  or  78  per  cent  of  those  having  a  population 
of  2,500  or  over,  were  encouraging  gardening.  The  inquiry  showed 
also  that  $106,680  has  been  set  aside  by  school  officials  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  work.  But  very  little  of  the  gardening  work  has  been 
undertaken  on  a  serious,  businesslike  basis.  The  recreational  and 
esthetic,  rather  than  the  vocational  aspects  of  the  work,  have  been 
emphasized.  The  trend  at  the  present  time,  however,  is  to  encour- 
age home  gardening  on  an  intensive  commercial  basis.  Some  schools 
also  have  engaged  skilled  teachers  on  a  12-month  basis  and  are  fur- 
nishing instruction  to  the  children  in  accord  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  ^ 

The  present  investigation  shows  that  3,901,  or  27  per  cent,  of  the 
children  conducted  gardening  exercises  during  the  summer  of  1915 
(see  Table  9,  p.  28).  The  estimated  value  of  the  produce  raised  is 
$14,001.07,  making  an  average  value  of  $3.59  per  child.  This  does 
not  wholly  express  the  value,  for  many  children  conducted  orna- 
mental gardening,  on  which  no  money  value  can  be  placed.  Table 
10  (p.  28)  shows  some  of  the  high  records  in  garden  production. 
Twenty-two  children  averaged  $61.25  for  the  season,  and  this,  put 
on  a  weekly  basis,  amounts  to  $1.18  the  year  round.  Considering 
the  fact  that  garden  work  occupies  the  attention  of  the  children  only 
part  of  their  spare  time,  and  is  practiced  only  during  the  simimer 
months,  the  work  is  very  profitable.  These  achievements  are  not  re- 
markably high,  and  with  a  good  system  of  garden  instruction  most 
children  should  approach  these  records.  The  table  shows  also  the  total 
area  and  the  average  area  used  by  the  pupils  in  the  production  of  their 
crops.  Some  children  utilized  as  much  as  an  acre  of  land,  while 
others  cultivated  only  a  few  square  feet,  the  average  being  1, 101 
square  feet,  or  a  piece  of  land  about  34  feet  square.  A  very  small 
proportion  of  the  gardens,  however,  equal  this  area.  By  eliminating 
the  gardens  of  one-half  acre  or  over,  the  average  area  is  reduced  to 
about  350  square  feet.  The  average  production  amounts  to  3  cents 
per  square  foot.  The  best  use  of  the  land  under  cultivation,  there- 
fore, is  not  being  made,  for  many  individual  records  show  returns  as 
high  as  15  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  total  area  available  to  all  the  children  included  in  the  investi- 
gation amotmts  to  a  little  over  314  acres,  or  an  average  of  961  square 
feet.     These  figures  are  low,  for  experience  has  shown  that  there  is 

>  Bol.  40, 1016,  discusses  the  organisation  of  gardening  in  the  school. 
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more  land  available  than  is  generally  believed.  The  vacant  lots  of 
the  neighborhood  are  not  considered  in  the  above  estimate,  and  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  most  cities 
and  tov^Tis  there  is  abundant  land  for  the  use  of  the  children.  In  the 
cohgested  sections  of  a  few  of  the  largest  cities  it  may  be  necessary 
to  divide  the  land  into  very  small  plats  and  to  use  some  of  the  vacant 
land  in  the  suburbs. 

If  all  of  the  children  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades 
throughout  the  cotmtry  should  utihze  an  average  of  961  square  feet 
of  land  (the  amoimt  shown  to  be  available)  and  produce  an  average 
return  of  3  cents  per  square  foot,  the  total  production  wotild  amount 
to  over  $130,000,000.  If  the  land  contained  in  vacant  lots  were 
included,  about  twice  this  return  should  be  expected.  With  a  good 
system  of  garden  instruction,  the  average  return  per  square  foot 
could  be  multipUed  by  three,  and  this  increase  in  production  easily 
would  take  care  of  the  cost  of  furnishing  instruction. 

SUMMARY. 

Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  children  conducted  independent  gar- 
den exercises. 

The  children's  gardens  averaged  1,101  square  feet,  and  gave  an 
average  return  of  $3.59. 

There  were  361  children  who  raised  produce  valued  at  $10  or  over; 
81  valued  at  $25  or  over;  30  valued  at  $40  or  over;  and  22  valued 
at  $50  or  over. 

There  is  available  for  all  pupils  an  average  of  961  square  feet  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  gardening.  This  amount  of  land  with  intelli- 
gent handling  should  produce  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  square  foot, 
returning  to  each  of  the  operators  $96.10. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  concerning  the 
organization  of  gardenmg  in  city  schools  are  presented  in  a  previous 
pubHcation  (Bui.  40,  1916),  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them  here. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  complete  and  sudden 
reorganization  of  school  work  to  provide  for  gardening  and  other 
practical  arts  instruction.  The  proposed  adjustment  contemplates 
a  widely  different  method  of  attack  and  necessitates  a  reorganization 
of  school  work.  Unless  a  complete  change  is  made  from  the  old  to 
the  new  method,  there  wiU  be  no  opportunity  to  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  plan.     It  woidd  seem  that  the  most  effective  way  of 
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demohstrating  the  value  of  the  new  method  is  to  try  it  out  under 
favorable  conditions  in  one  school  at  a  time.  If  the  plan  possesses 
merit,  the  people  will  demand  its  extension  through  the  whole  school 
system  of  any  city  or  town.  Too  often  attempts  to  introduce  new 
features  fail  from  a  compromised  effort  to  inaugurate  them  through- 
out the  whole  system  with  insufficient  financial  support  and  inade- 
quate experience. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  changes  needed  consists  in  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  school  year  so  that  the  simmier  vacation  may  come  in 
the  middle  of  the  year  instead  of  at  the  end.  Under  present  condi- 
tions the  children  at  the  end  of  the  year  drop  everything  pertaining 
to  school.  The  summer  vacation  is  given  over  to  activities  entirely 
distinct  from  school  work.  On  returning  to  school  at  the  end  of  the 
long  vacation  the  children  enter  new  classes,  meet  new  teachers,  and 
commence  new  studies.  If  the  school  year  commenced  with  Janu- 
ary and  ended  with  December  the  simmier  vacation  might  be  made 
decidedly  more  usefid  than  it  is  at  the  present.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  burden  the  children  by  heavy  assignments,  but  there  should  be 
some  kind  of  continuity  of  thought  and  purpose  to  eliminate  such  a 
long  waste  of  time  as  is  the  case  imder  present  conditions.  With  the 
vacation  coming  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  can  be  no  work  assigned, 
and  after  a  lapse  of  10  or  12  weeks  the  children  return  and  are  com- 
pelled to  releam  that  which  was  imused  and  forgotten  during  the 
summer.  The  work  of  the  summer  should  be  so  completely  different 
that  it  will  still  serve  the  purpose  intended  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nish an  opportimity  to  crystalize  the  knowledge  acquireci  during  the 
year.  The  sunmier  should  be  the  time  for  performing  much  of  the 
home  project  work,  which  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  children 
may  acquire  a  practical  experience  in  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
gained  from  conducting  a  real  commercial  or  industrial  enterprise. 
The  summer  work  should  be  of  such  a  character  also  as  to  furnish 
remimerative  employment,  and  in  this  way  the  child  raay  learn  the 
value  of  money  expressed  in  work,  and  be  able  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  his  support  and  the  support  of  the  family. 

As  previously  intimated  the  school  should  have  control  of  all  the 
activities  of  children  above  a  certain  age,  whether  in  or  out  of  school. 
In  this  way  teachers  may  point  out  the  dangers  and  the  undesirable 
features  of  certain  occupations.  While  home  project  work  eventually 
should  provide  all  the  employment  children  need  during  out-of-school 
hours,  there  will  be  abtmdant  opportunity  through  many  years  to 
come  for  teachers  and  school  officials  to  render  a  valuable  service  by 
way  of  directing  the  outside  activities  of  children  and  of  exercising 
control  over  their  employment. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Table  1. — Amount  and  money  value  of  employment  of  the  children  of  the  sixth,  seventh^ 

and  eighth  gradeSf  1916. 


BUtai. 


Alabama '  97 

Arkansas 83 

Connecticut 380 

Delaware 21 

Iowa 869 

Michigan 1,436 

Missouri 204 

Ohio 954 

Pennsylvania 1, 019 

Utah 87 

Washington 22 

Total 5,181 


I 


$2,052.52 

1,131.40 

4,935.63 

222.50 

4,204.97 

19,812.60 
5,082.65 

13,453.40 

15,734.72 

1,054.95 

656.70 
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5.95 
8.82 
6l00 
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6.27 


Table  2. — Classes  of  occupations  in  which  i,626  children  are  engaged  during  out-of-school 

hours,  including  summer  vacation. 


Nature  of  occupation. 


Boys. 


1.  Farm  work  (picking  truit  or  any  other  kind  of  farm  or  garden  , 

work) I  1,080 

2.  Housework:  I 

At  home 

Away  from  home,  in  domestic  service,  caring  for  chil- 
dren, etc 

3.  Factories,  mills,  and  mines  (canning,  tobacco,  shoe,  and 

garment  fa' tories,  breweries,  creameries,  cotton  mills,  etc.) 

4-  Work  in  stores  (clerks,  wrappers,  cash  girls,  etc.) 

6.  Work  in  offices 

6.  Helpers  in  industrial  occupations  (painting,  carpentering, 

plastering,  blacksmithing,  etc.) 


7.  Labor  (including  road  work:  teaming;  ditching;  cutting 

wood;  mowing  lawns:  washing  autos;  Janitor  service  and 
rough  work  around  hotels,  theaters,  schools,  and  other 
public  buildings;  cleaning  rugs:  washing:  scrubbing;  etc.) . .      352 

8.  Personal  service  (in  restaurants,  in  barber  shops,  shoe  shin- 

ing, porter  service,  valeting,  as  boll  boy,  as  companion, 
leading  the  blind) 61 

9.  Street  trades:  Selling  papers  or  goods  of  any  kind  on  the 

street 256 

10.  Delivery  and  messenger  service  ^running  errands,  taking 

orders,  peddling,  delivering  goods,  etc.) 816 

11.  <3addying  (work  on  golf  links  and  tennis  courts,  in  bowling 

alleys,  etc.) 95 

12.  Unclassified  (fishing,  trapping,  sailing,  playing  musical  in- 

struments, posing  for  artists,  etc.) 1 53 


67 

292 

47 


84 


Total 3,303 


Per 
cent. 
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321 
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41 
11 

25 

16 
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24 


40 


100 


1,223 


Per 
cent. 


25.8 

26.2 

24.1 

1.1 

3.4 

.9 

2.0 

1.3 

9.8 
1.9 


3.3 


Total. 


1,396 

321 

295 

81 

333 

58 

109 

368 

181 
2S0 
816 
95 
193 


Per 
cent. 


30.8 

7.1 

&5 

1.8 
7.4 
1.3 

2.4 

8.1 

3.9 
&2 
18.0 
2.1 
4.2 


100  I  4,526  I      100 
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Table  3. — Nurnber  of  children  desiring  to  leave  school,  the  number  who  undoubtedly  will 
leave,  and  the  number  who  have  already  left  during  the  current  year 


Desiring  to  leave 

Undoubtedly  will  leave 
Have  left 


Percent.* 


S.5 

5.5 

«7.5 


1  A  number  of  the  schedules  were  incompletely  filled  out  and  were  discarded.  The  percentages  given 
here  are  based  on  the  number  of  children  listed  on  complete  schedules  only. 

*  Since  the  investigation  deals  only  with  the  children  of  the  three  grammar  grades,  this  figure  is  not 
comparable  with  those  of  other  investigations  which  are  based  upon  the  total  number  of  children  entering 
school. 

Table  4. — Reasons  given  by  children  for  desiring  to  leave  school. 


Reasons  for  desiring  to  leave. 


Do  not  like  school 

Wish  to  earn  money 

Wish  toleamatrade 

Desire  to  leave  for  other  reasons 

Total 


Number. 


405 

34 

446 

38 

257 

22 

60 

6 

1,177 


Per 

cent. 


100 


Table  5. — Reasons  for  leaving  school  obtained  by  the  teacher  from,  children  who  undoubtedly 

will  leave  during  the  current  year. 


Reasons  for  leaving. 


Family  needs  help 

Indifference  of  parents 

Personal  desire  of  pupil 

Ill  health 

Unmentioned  reasons 

Total 


Per 
cent. 


Table  6. — Data  conceming[the  850  pupils  of  the  current  school  year  who  had  already  left 
when  the  investigation  was  made.  (1)  Number  who  are  known  to  be  at  worh;  (f )  number 
who  left  because  of  financial  necessity:  {S)  number  who  probably  would  have  remained 
longer  in  school  if  remunerative  employment  had  been  available. 


Children. 


Known  to  be  at  work 

Left  because  of  flnflT^c<*^J  necessity 

Probablv  would  have  remained  longer  in  school  tf  remunerative  employment  had  been 
available 


Per 
cent. 


64 
40 

14 
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Table  7. — Proportion  of  children  of  the  varums  ages  found  in  each  of  the  upper  three  grades. 


Ages. 


10  years  or  under. 

11  years 


12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  years 

lOyears 

17  years 

18  years  or  over. 


Total  (all  ages). 


Sixth  grade. 


Number. 


272 

1,366 

1,774 

1,104 

660 

230 

50 

3 

1 


5>550 


Per 

cent. 


04 
83 
53 
30 
21 
15 
13 
4 
7 


39 


Seventh  grade. 


Number. 


18 

251 

1,321 

1,638 

1,073 

481 

122 

17 

5 


4,026 


Per 

cent. 


6 
15 
40 
42 
35 
31 
27 
23 
86 


Eighth  grade. 


Number. 


30 

228 

1,121 

1,361 

853 

276 

54 

8 


34  I        3,031 


Per 
cent. 


2 
7 
28 
44 
54 
60 
73 
57 


Total  in 

sixth, 
seventh, 

and 
eighth 
grades. 


290 

1,647 

3,323 

3,053 

3,094 

1,564 

457 

74 

14 


27         14,416 


Per 
cent. 


11 
23 
27 
22 
11 
3 
1 


100 


Table  8. — Placement  of  children  in  the  three  upper  grades  according  to  age. 


Grades. 

10 
years 

or 
under. 

Per 
cent. 
5 

years. 

Per 
cent. 
25 
5 

12 

years. 

Per 
cent. 
32 
27 
6 

13 

years. 

14 
years. 

Per 
cent. 
12 
22 
35 

15 
years. 

.16 
years. 

Per 
cent. 
1 
3 

7 

17 
years. 

Per 
cent. 

18 
years. 

All 
ages. 

Sixth  grade 

Per 
cent. 
21 
33 
29 

Per 
cent. 

iS 

22 

Per 
cent. 

Per 

cent. 
100 

Seventh  grade 

100 

Eighth  grade 

1 

100 

Table  9. — Number  of  children  conducting  garden  work,  the  value  of  the  produce,  the 
amount  of  land  used,  and  the  amount  of  land  available  for  gardening. 


states. 


Children 

with 
gEirdens. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Connecticut... 

Delaware 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . 

Utah 

Washington... 


Total 


97 

80 

3A5 

17 

553 

911 

159 

517 

1,102 

55 

25 


Per 
cent  of 
chil- 
dren 
with 
gar- 
dens. 


3,901 


25 
33 
33 
29 
22 
29 
28 
25 
25 
33 
35 


I 


Value  of 
produce. 


Average 

value 

per 

child. 


1 


1570. 01 

401.25 

1,124.0« 

2.00 

2, 18S.  30 

2,950.5»i 

1,274.90 

2, 458. 13 

2, 7^0. 24 

220.50 

31.10 


14,001.07 


«6 


/9 
7.72 
4.50 
2.00 
5.96 
7.11 
9.83 
5.73 
4.64 
6.12 
2.07 


Area  in 

square  feet 

used  by 

pupils. 


-n.    * 


105, 

123, 
135, 

350; 

2, 135, 

3«9, 

fi30, 

399, 

41, 

2, 


872 
SOS 

628 
7fil 
711 
248 
190 
113 
041 
055 
659 


Average 

area  in 

square 

'feet 

used  by 

Area  in 
square  feet 

A\erage 

area  in 

square 

feet 

available. 

a\'ailable. 
(all 

pupils). 

pupils. 

1,091 

79,489 

247 

1,547 

365,557 

1,491 

352 

005,150 

844 

103 

4,839 

179 

634 

1,321,142 

605 

2,343 

6,356,308 

1,^39 

2,035 

1,041,438 

1.801 

1,223 

2,473,918 

1,34*5 

353 

1,053,048 

244 

746 

131,847 

976 

106 

172,410 

2,394 

359  1    4,295,086  1        1,101     13,905,146 


961 


Table  10. — Some  high  records  in  garden  production. 


Income  from  children  eammg— 


Number.  Percent.   Amount.   Avenge. 


110  or  over 361 

S2o  or  over .• |  81 

$40  or  over 30 

$50  or  over 22 


0.3  $6,653.68  $15.66 

2.0  3,087.88  I  38.12 

.7  1,672.88  ;  55.76 

.5  1,347.50  61.25 
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chemistry,  p.  701-4.  14.  F.  A.  Wolff:  The  relation  of  the  bureau  of  standards  to  physical  research 
and  to  the  teaching  of  physics,  p.  700-12.  15.  L.  W.  Goldrich:  The  conservation  of  natural  resources 
through  education,  p.  718-22.  16.  John  Dewey:  Method  in  science  teaching,  p.  725-30.  17.  I.  C.  H. 
Robinson:  Training  of  science  teachers,  p.  730-31.  18.  T.  M.  Balliet:  Tralnfaig  of  science  teachers, 
p.  731-33. 
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4  CUBBENT  EDUCATIONAL  FUBUCATI0N8. 

563.  New  York  (State)  tJxiivexsity  convocation.    Proceedings  of  the  fifty-second 

convocation  .  .  .  Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  19,  20, 1916.    222  p.    8®. 

Gontaiiis:  1.  Irving  Fbhar:  The  importance  to  health  of  physical  training  in  the  achoob,  p. 
13-18.  2.  R.  T.  McKensie:  The  value  of  physical  and  military  training  in  peace  and  war,  p.  18-24; 
Diacuaslon,  p.  24-39.  8.  I^eonard  Wood:  Fhyalcal  and  military  training,  p.  20-^.  4.  Janus  SoUi* 
van:  The  written  word— the  historian  incognito,  p.  57-^.  5.  Bliss  Perry:  The  written  word— bow 
university  organisations  can  help  toward  a  better  day,  p.  77-84.  6.  T.  H.  Briggs:  PoasibllttieB  of 
the  Junior  high  school,  p.  10-108.  7.  3.  M.  Glass:  Results  of  the  first  year's  work  at  Wadilngton 
junior  high  school,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  p.  105-24.  8.  C.  M.  HUl:  The  Junior  high  school  in  Veraumt^ 
p.  124-35.  0.  Mrs.  August  Belmont:  The  dnma  as'a  means  of  teachhig,  p.  187-W. 

564.  Pennsylvania  educatioiial  association.    Proceedings  of  the  meeting  held 

December  27-29, 1916.    Pennsylvania  school  journal,  65 :  385-97,  March  1917. 

Department  cf  eoUeget  and  normal  teftools.—<kmtains:  1.  A.  L.  Suhrie:  ProfeHsionml  training  in 
summer  schools  of  elementary  school  teachers,  p.  385-87.  2.  E.  T.  Smith:  The  status  of  teadisr 
training  in  the  summer  schools  of  the  univenities,  colleges  and  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvaiiia, 
p.  387-W).  3.  C.  B.  Robertson:  Preliminary  report  on  high  school  teaching  population  of  Pennayl- 
vania,  p.  891-02.  4*  Sira  Lehman:  College  credits  to  normal  school  graduates,  p.  803-04.  5.  A.  J. 
Jones:  Our  colleges  and  profiBasional  training  of  secondary  school  teachers,  p.  305-06. 

CkUi  ttudf  round  table-~6,  J.  R.  Britton:  Work  of  an  attendance  officer,  p.  397-401.  7.  Hary 
R.  Harris:  Child  study,  p.  401-5.  8.  Mary  8.  Adams:  What  a  child  should  be  taught  the  first 
year  at  school,  p. -405-7. 

Department  (tf  rural  fcftoob.— 0.  H.  C.  Fetterolf:  Rural  community  vocational  school,  p.  411-14. 
10.  O.  F.  Green:  Study  of  trees  in  rural  schools,  p.  414-16.  11.  F.  E.  Baker:  The  rural  practice 
school,  p.  418-10.  12.  C.  F.  Maxwell:  Value  of  the  township  institute,  p.  410-21. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

565.  Aing^er,  Arthur  Campbell.    Memories  of  Eton  sixty  years  ago.    London,  J. 

Murray,  1917.   353  p.   plates.    12^. 

566.  O'Brien,  mchael  J,    Early  Irish  schoolmasters  in  New  England.    Catholic 

historical  review,  3  :  52-71,  April  1917. 

567 .  Sloaaon,  Bdwin  B .  John  Dewey :  teacher  of  teachers.   Independent,  89 :  541-44, 

March  26,  1917. 

Completes  the  series  of  "  Twelve  m^Jor  prophets. "  Analyzes  Dewey's  educational  philoeophy. 

568.  Watson,  Foster.    The  old  grammar  schools.    Cambridge  (Eng.),  University 

press;  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1916.   150  p.   front.,  3  pi.    16®.    {Half' 
title:  The  Cambridge  manuals  of  science  and  literature) 
"Short  bIbUography":  p.  [143H45. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

569.  Balliet,  Thomas  ]IC.    The  modepi  school  proposed  by  the  General  education 

board.    American  education,  20:466-70,  April  1917.' 

570.  Beesley,  Thomas  Quinn.    Education  in  Mexico  under  the  new  constitution. 

Catholic  educational  review,  13:293-301,  April  1917. 

571.  Bland,  J,  O.  P.    The  people  and  the  party  machine.    Nineteenth  centuiy, 

81:528-39,  March  1917. 

Discusses  among  other  things  education  in  Great  Britain.  Declares  the  existing  system  of 
national  education  is  extremely  unsatisfsctory. 

572.  Campbell,  John  C.    The  future  of  the  church  and  independent  schools  in  our 

Southern  highlands.    New  York,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  1917.    19  p.    12**. 

573.  Connecticut.    State  board  of  education.    Educational  inquiry — Glaston- 

bury, Seymour,  North  Stonington,  and  East  Windsor,  1916.    Hartford,  State 

board  of  education,  1916.    4  v.    8**.    (Connecticut  bulletin  29,  30,  32,  45.) 
Surveys  imdertaken  by  special  agents  of  the  Connecticut  State  board  ot  education. 

574.  Dewey,  John.    Current  tendencies  in  education.    Dial,  62:287-69,  April  5, 

1917. 

Surveys  the  effldency  and  measurement  movement  and  the  tendency  to  devek^  experimental 
schools,  as  significant  trends  in  current  educational  development. 
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576.  Gerwig,  OeorgeW.    Public  school  dividends.    Current  education,  21:75-83, 

March  1917. 

bhridends  from  pablio  schools  In  school  lands,  school  bnildtngs,  books,  art  and  mnslo, 
health,  etc. 

576.  Newark,  Ohio.    Board  of  education.    Review  of  past  activities  and  sugges- 

tions for  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools  of  Newark.  Prepared  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  approved  by  the  Board  of  education  and  ordered 
printed.  February  20,  1917.  Newark,  Ohio,  The  Advocate  printing  co. 
[1917]    18  p.    illus.    8°. 

577.  Wilder,  Amos  P.    Yale  in  China.   Asia;  journal  of  the  American  Asiatic  assoda* 

tion  (New  York)  17:105-9,  Aprn  1917.    illus. 

Describes  the  "Yale  mission"  at  Changsha,  China,  which  is  an  insUtation  for  higher  educa- 
tion of  Chinese,  officered  by  Yale  university  men,  with  a  hospital  and  medical  school  attached. 

578.  Wright,  Bobert  H.    President's  address  before  the  Teachers  assembly  at  the 

thirty-third  meeting.    Training  school  quarterly,  8:277-84,  March  1917. 

Address  delivered  before  the  North  Carvdina  teachers  assembly  on  educational  conditions  in 
North  Carolina. 

579.  Yamall,  Stanley  It.    A  helping  hand  to  Mexico.    Journal  of  the  Association  of 

coUegiate  alumnae,  10:454-62,  March  1917. 

Oives  an  explanation  of  the  confused  educational  conditions  in  Mexico  and  what  the  ooUcige 
man  and  woman  in  the  United  States  can  do  to  help  better  copditJons. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

580.  Dearborn,  Oeorge  Van  Ness.    The  formation  of  habits.    Mother's  magazine, 

12:441,  475-76,  May  1917. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  for  parents  and  teachers  in  whose  care  the  tndning  of 
young  children  is  placed. 

581.  Xlexner,  Abraham.    Education  as  mental  discipline.    Atlantic  monthly, 

119:452-64,  April  1917. 

Lays  stress  on  the  doctrine  of  interest.  Discusses  the  selection  and  development  of  signifloant 
interests  in  education. 

582.  Oame,  Josiali  B.    Sanity  in  education.    Florida  schoolroom,  23:1-^,  March 

1917. 

Delivered  before  the  Florida  educational  association  at  Arcadia,  December  28, 1016. 

Crltidies  the  Flexner  system  of  education  and  ihakes  a  plea  for  a  sane  education  which  would 
hold  together  the  practical  and  cultural. 

583.  Oeyer,  Denton  L.    The  wavering  aim  of  education  in  Bevirey's  educational 

philosophy.    Education,  37  :  484-91,  April  1917. 

A  discussian  of  the  individualistic  and  sodalistlc  ways  of  thinking  as  applied  to  edncatlan. 

584.  Hughes,  James  L.    Training  the  children.    New  York  and  Chicago,  The  A.  S. 

Barnes  company,  1917.    148  p.    12®. 

585.  Eeyaer,  CassiuB  J.    Educational  ideals  most  worthy  of  loyalty.    Educational 

review,  53  :  325-28,  April  1917. 
Discusses  the  ideal  of  liberal  education. 

586.  Paasano,  Leonard  ]IC.    False  premises  in  the  educational  argument.    School 

and  society,  5  :  367-72,  March  31,  1917. 

The  writer  says  that  investigators  may  be  slnoere  in  their  efldrts  to  treat  edacaticn  as  a  "field 
of  human  engineering/'  and  to  treat  the  educational  instituticn  as  a  factory  or  machine  shop, 
but  their  investigations  and  arguments  are  baaed  on  false  premises. 

587.  Pearson,  Francis  B.    Reveries  of  a  schoolmaster.    New  York,  Chicago  [etc.] 

C.  Scribrier^s  sons  [1917]    203  p.    12**. 

CoMTBNTS.— In  mediae  res.— Hetrospect.— Brown.— Psychological.— Balking.— Lanterns.— 
Complete  living.— My  speech.— School-teaching.— Beefsteak.— Freedom.— Thlng8.—Targets.— 
fiinners.- Hoeing  potatoes.— Changing  the  mind.— The  point  of  view.— Picnics.— lCak»>believe.— 
Behavior.— Forefingers.— Btory-teUing.— Orandmother.— My  world.— This  or  that.— Rabbit  peda- 
gogy.—Per8pectlve.—Purely  pedagogical.— Longevity.— Four-leaf  dover.— Moontaln-cUmbing. 
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588.  Porter,  Laura  Spencer.    Do  you  let  your  children  do  their  own  thinking? 

Mother's  magazine,  12  :  424-25,  454-55,  May  1917. 

Ii  is  the  child  who  never  is  allowed  to  reason  things  out  for  himself  that  becomes  a  slave  to  ottao* 
and  stronger  minds— the  man  or  woman  who  is  led  easily  by  men,  emotions,  and  prejudices. 

589.  Public  school   methods.    Teachers*   guide,   index.    New  ed.    Chicago,    The 

Methods  company,  1917.     108,  54  p.    8°. 

Contents.— Vocational  guidance.— The  dictionary  and  how  to  use  it.— The  community  oea- 
ter,  by  E.  J.  Ward.— Thrift.— Personal  and  community  hygiene.— Disease  and  its  prevention. — 
Index. 

590.  Kiohxnoxid,  Kenneth.    The  permanent  values  in  education;  with  an  introduc- 

tion by  A.  Clutton-Brock.    London,  Constable  &  co.  ltd.  [1917]    136  p.    12''. 

Presents  the  ideals  of  s(»ne  of  the  great  educators  of  the  past,  with  an  attempt  at  their  revalua- 
tion in  terms  of  Jiew  ocn^tloas. 

591.  Shieldai,  TlH>mas  Bdward.    Philosophy  of  education.   'Washington,  D.  C,  The 

Catholic  education  press,  1917.    446  p.    8°. 

592.  WUlinann,  Otto.    Correlation  of  the  school  subjects.    Tr.  by  Father  Felix 

Kirsch.    Catholic  educational  review,  13  :  302-10,  April  1917. 

A  chapter  from  the  English  translation  of  Otto  WiUmaan's  ''Didaktlk."  The  traaslatloa  of 
the  complete  book  will  be  published  by  B.  Herder,  of  Bt.  Louis. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

593.  Aahbaugh,  Ernest  James.    The  arithmetical  skill  of  Iowa  school  children. 

Iowa  City,  la..  The  University  [1916]    63  p.    diagrs..    8**.    (The  State  uni- 
versity of  Iowa.    Extension  division  bulletin  no.  24.    [Ist  ser.  no.  5].) 

594.  Breed,  F.  S. ,  arid  Down,  E.  F.    Measuring  and  standardizing  handwriting  in  a 

school  system.    Elementary  school  journal,  17  :  470-84,  March  1917. 

Emphasises  the  need  of  steadard  scores  or  the  establishmeat  of  norms.  Writers  contend  that  It 
is  desirable  for  any  considerable  school  system,  with  the  use  of  approved  methods  and  the  Instm- 
ments  of  measurement  now  available,  to:  ''(1)  measure  its  present  achievement,  (3)  estahliah 
norms  of  adiievement,  and  (3)  constroct  Its  own  scales  for  meMuring  achievement."  BeportoCan 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  above  program  for  the  city  of  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  in  grades  8-6,  Imchi- 
slve.   Illustrated.  y 

595.  Buddngham,  B.  B.    Correlation  between  ability  to  think  and  ability  to  remem- 

ber, with  special  reference  to  United  States  history.    School  and  society,  5 : 
44S-49,  April  14,  1917. 

596.  Chapman,  James  Crosby,  ancf  Bush,  Qraoe  Preyer.    The  scientific  measure- 

ment of  classroom  products.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Silver,  Burdett  &  com- 

pauy  [1917]    viii,  191  p.    illus.  (incl.  form)  fold.  pi.    8*». 
Bibliography:  p.  189-01. 

597.  Corson,  O.  T.    Surveying  the  surveyors.    Journal  of  education,  85 :  31^20, 

March  22.  1917. 

An  address  at  the  Kansas  City  meeting  of  the  Department  of  superintendence,  Natiooal  edn- 
cation  9/afffMipfh  Fetim^ry.  1917. 

Also  in  Ohio  educational  monthly,  fl6 :  133-38,  April  1017. 

598.  Cross,  Allen.    Weighing  the  scales.    English  journal,  6 :  183-91,  March  1917. 

Gives  a  rtenm6  of  the  diHerent  measurements  for  testing  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  oompoal- 
Uaa,  and  lltenry  i^preaiatlaa;  also  a  bibliography. 

599.  Gates,  Arthur  I.    Experiments  on  the  relative  efficiency  of  men  and  women 

in  memory  and  reasoning.    Psychological  review,  24 :  13^-46,  March  1917. 

From  tests  of  students  in  the  University  of  Cattfomia,  the  investigator  coododes  that  women 
excel  the  men  in  memory  work,  and  that  men  excel  the  women,  but  to  a  lees  degree,  In  reasan 
work. 

600.  Gray,  William  Bcott.    Studies  of  elementary-flchool  reading  through  Btand> 

ardized  tests.    Chicago,  111.,  The  University  of  Chicago  press;  [etc.,  etc.,  1917] 
viii,  157  p.    diagrs.    8^.    (Supplementary  educational  monographs,  pub.  in 
conjunction  with  the  School  review  and  the  Elementary  school  jounial.    no.  1. ) 
"Descriptive  bihliography  of  reading  investigations  ":   p.  as-31. 
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601.  Melville,  Norbert  J.    Standard  method  of  testing  juvenile  mentality  by  the 

Binet-Simon  scale  with  the  original  questions,  pictures,  and  drawings.    Phila- 
delphia, London,  J.  B.  Lippincott  company  [1917]   140  p.   illus.    12°. 

602.  Meriaxn,  J.  L.    Measuring  school  work  in  terms  of  life  out  of  school.    School 

and  society,  5  :  339-42,  March  24,  1917. 

Points  out  the  defects  in  our  present  measurements  and  says  that  measurements  of  abllitiee 
should  be  in  terms  of  normal  experience  rather  than  in  abstractions. 

603.  Murphy,  Gardner.  An  experimental  study  of  literary  vs.  scientific    types. 

American  journal  of  psychology,  28  :  238-62,  April  1917. 

Main  objective  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  differences  between  subjects  having  a  pre- 
dominant interest  in  and  aptitude  for  literature,  and  those  having  a  predominant  interest  in  and 
aptitude  for  science.  Work  carried  out  in  Yale  peychologteal  laboratory. 

604.  O'Hern,  Joseph.  P.   Oiganiased  effort  in  educational  research  in  city  school  sys- 

tems.   Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  4 :  87-94,  April  1917 . 

605.  Shaw,  Elisabeth  Rosa.    Suggestions  for  child  study.    Kindergarten  and  first 

grade,  2  :  14^50,  April  1917. 

Suggestions  for  marking  and  ranking  mental  tests  for  ehUdren  and  the  praetical  use  of  such 
tests  in  the  problems  of  grading,  promotion,  discipline,  and  motivation. 

606.  Ward,  C.  H.   The  scale  illusion.    English  journal,  6  :  221-30,  April  1917. 

Says  that  "a  mere  preparatory  teacher  is  dased  when  he  hears  serious  consideration  of  a  scale 
for  grading  composition." 

607.  Wolfe,  Carmie  8.    The  Topeka  scale  for  judging  compositions.    Illinois  asso- 

ciation of  teachers  of  English  bulletin,  9  :  1-12,  March  1,  1917. 

608.  Woody,  Clifford.    Measurements  of  some  achievements  in  arithmetic.    North- 

west journal  of  education,  28  :  351-55,  April  1917. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

609.  Mapes,  E.  K.   The  direct  method  in  teaching  German.   Colorado  school  journal, 

32  :  24-28,  Match  1917. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OP  CURRICULUM. 

610.  Bagga,  Thomas  A.   The  teaching  of  thrift  in  schools.    Ekiucation,  37  :  514-17, 

April  1917. 

611.  Bagley,  W.  C.  The  place  of  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  in  a  liberal  educa- 

tion.   Educational  bi-monthly,  11  :  18&-98,  February  1917. 

612.  Bureau  of  safety,  Chicago,  HI.    Methods  for  instruction  in  accident  preven- 

tion for  use  in  schools.   1917.   31  p.   illus.   8°. 

613.  Oajori,  Plorian.    A  history  of  elementary  mathematics  with  hints  on  methods 

of  teaching.    Rev.  and  enl.  ed.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company;  [etc., 
etc.]  1917.    324  p.    8*». 

614.  Caldwell,  Otis  W.   An  interpretation  of  the  new  point  of  view  in  science  teach- 

ing.   General  science  quarterly,  1  :  131-36,  March  1917. 

Condensed  from  tn  address  given  before  the  General  soifinee  dub  of  New  England,  November 
1916. 

615.  OvrrfW:!!.,  and  others,  A  course  ofstudy  in  Latin.    Classical  journal,  12:438-56, 

April  1917. 

Instruction  in  Latin  in  the  University  high  school,  University  of  Chicago. 

616.  Blkenbexry,  W.  L.    Bibliography  of  general  science.    General  science  quar- 

terly, i:14fr^2,  March  1917. 

617.  Qreene,  James  8.   Kinaesthesia,  a  new  aid  to  the  teaching  of  speech.    English 

journal,  6:248<^,  April  1917. 

Defines  kinaesthesia  as  the  sense  of  mnscolar  movement  of  the  parts  whidh  are  active  in  pro- 
dncing  speech,  as  the  tongue,  lips,  Jaw,  etc.  Explains  this  through  ''a  demonstration  of  radio* 
graphic  plates  that  show  the  different  positions  assumed  by  the  vocal  organs  in  uttering  the 
fundamental  sounds  of  our  language." 
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618.  HendexBozLy  B.  H.   Recent  advances  in  the  teaching  of  mathematica.    Mathe- 

matice  teacher,  9:141-47,  March  1917. 

619.  Hopkins,  Edwin  M.    Wanted:  a  bureau   of   definition.    English  journal, 

6:131-45,  March  1917. 

President's  address  before  the  National  counoU  of  teachers  of  English,  Kew  York  City,  De- 
cember 1, 1916. 

Thinks  the  Council  should  establish  a  borean  of  definition.  Such  a  burean  to  find  whmt 
essentially  is  meant  by  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual,  the  religious  and  the  scientific. 

620.  Hoy t,  Wilbur  F.   Apleaforthestudy  of  elementary  aatronomy.   School  science 

and  mathematics,  17:341-47,  April  1917. 

621.  Isenbar^er,  Jerome.   A  first  course  in  zoology  in  the  high  school — content  and 

organization.   School  science  and  mathematics,  17:289-94,  April  1917. 

Read  before  the  biology  section  of  the  Central  association  of  soicnoe  and  mathematiei  teadifln, 
Chicago,  December  2, 1916. 

622.  Kent,  Boland  O.   Latin  and  Greek  In  the  newspapers.   Old  Penn,  15:386-80, 

March  30,  1917. 

A  paper  read  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  sodety  for  the  promotioo  of 
Uberal  studies,  on  March  28, 1917. 

Shows  the  extent  the  dassios  are  used  in  newspapers,  advertisements,  etc 

623.  livingatone,  B.  W.   A  defence  of  classical  education.    London,  Macmillan  and 

CO.,  1916.   278  p.   12*». 

Freaents  the  case  for  Greek,  Latin,  and  grammar  and  proee  oompoeltion,  and  discusses  TUkot 
proposed  reforms  in  classical  tnstruction. 

624.  Lohmeyer,  Lillian.    The  modem  trend  of  art  in  our  public  schools.    Indiana 

instructor,  1:18-22,  April  1917. 

625.  London  county  council.   Class  singing  and  ear  training  in  schools,  with  sylla- 

bus in  musical  theory  and  notation.  School  music,  18:5-10,  March-April 
1917. 

To  be  continued. 

From  the  London  School  music  review. 

626.  Persons,  Charles  E.    The  introductory  course  in  economics.    Educational 

review,  53:350-70,  April  1917. 

627.  Quickatad,  N.  J.    Some  phases*  of  the  general  science  problem.    General 

science  quarterly,  1:153-61,  March  1917. 

The  early  history  of  science  development  and  the  present  status  of  general  sdenoe. 

628.  Bedway,  Jacques  W.     A  heretic's  rank  heresy.     Journal  of  education, 

85:370-73,  April  5,  1917. 

The  author  says  that  the  study  which  did  the  most  for  Jiim  was  Latin.  Tells  of  the  training 
he  had  in  Latin  and  shows  of  what  value  it  wastohim. 

629.  Richards,  Mabel  M.    The  practical  in  arithmetic.    Elementary  school  jour- 

nal, 17:521-24,  March  1917. 

An  attempt  to  show  how  a  review  course  in  eighth<grade  arithmetic  may  be  centered  around 
one  large  problem.  The  problem  discussed  is  centered  around  the  building  and  fnmidilng  of  a  city 
home. 

630.  Bteeves,  Hazrison  B.   High  school  English  and  college  English.   English  jour- 

nal,  6:146-55,   March   1917. 

Writer  concludes  that  "it  is  impossible  to  make  a  reasonable  distinction  between  college 
entrance  requirements  in  composition  and  the  useful  equipment  of  any  fairly  educated  yoong 
man  or  woman." 

631.  WardiO.H.  What  is  English?  A  book  of  strategy  for  English  teachers.   Chicago, 

Scott,  Foresman  and  company  [1917]    261  p.     12®. 

632.  "Wisconsin  state  teadhers'  association.    A  definite  music  lesson  for  primary 

and  elementary  schools.  A  report  presented  to  Ihe  music  supervisors  of  Wis- 
consin, at  the  State  teachers'  association.  School  music,  18:17,  20-24,  March- 
April  1917. 
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633.  Wolfe,  A.  B.    Shall  we  have  an  iBtxoductory  coune  in  social  science.    Jour- 

nal of  political  economy,  22:253-67,  March  1917. 

Cites  reasons  for  such  a  course.  Says  that  it  must  stand  in  some  "effective  relation  to  the 
freshman's  experience,  and  must  not  encourage  the  false  pride  of  sterile  'scholarship'." 

634.  Young,  Caroline  M.    The  German  club.    Modem  language  joumali  1  :  202-14, 

March  1917. 

Gives  examples  of  formal  programs,  and  also  some  devices  and  experiences  in  conducting  « 
German  club. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

635.  Davis,  E.  E.    A  study  of  rural  schools  in  Travis  County,  Texas,  by  E.  E.  Davis 

.  .  .  Austin,  Tex.,  The  University  [1916]    53  p.    illus.,  diagre.    8°.    (Bul- 
letin of  the  University  of  Texas.    1916  :  no.  67.    December  1,  1916) 

636.  Galpin,  C.  J.    The  country  church  an  economic  and  social  force.    Madison, 

Wis.    48  p.    illus.    12°.    (Agricultural  experiment  station  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.    Bulletin  278,  January  1917.) 

637.  MyeiB,  Qarey  C.    Some  opportunities  that  come  to  country  schoolmasters. 

Education,  37  :  518-25,  April  1917. 

Says  that  in  one  particular  "  the  teacher  in  the  district  school  has  failed  most  fataUy,  that  is, 
to  lead  the  country  child  to  have  a  healthy  attitude  toward  country  folk  and  life  and  places."  To 
be  continued. 

638.  WUldnson,  'V^lUam  Albert.    Rural  school  management.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Silver,  Burdett  &  company  [1917]    xiii,  416  p.  incl.  front.,  illus.,  plan, 

forms.    12®.    (Teacher  training>6eries,  ed.  by  W.  W.  Charters.) 
"List  of  material  for  collateral  reading":  p.  414-16. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

639.  Bliss,  Don  C.    High-school  failures.    Educational  administration  and  super- 

vision, 3  :  125-38,  March  1917. 

Gives  charts  showing  failures  by  subjects,  etc.,  from  returns  made  by  14  superintendents  of 
schools  in  North  Jersey.    The  majority  of  failures  were  in  but  a  single  subject. 

640.  Davis,  Calvin  Clin.    Public  secondary  education.    Chicago,  New"  York,  Rand 

McNally  &  company  [1917]    270  p.    12**. 

A  history  of  public  secondary  education  in  Michigan.  The  secondary  school  system  of  Midiigan 
is  viewed  as  a  type  of  that  of  the  entire  United  States. 

641.  Foster,  J.  Murray.    The  junior  high  school  in  villages.    Education,  37  :  495- 

503,  April  1917. 

Present  arguments  for  and  against  the  Junfior  high  school.  The  writer,  who  is  the  supervis- 
ing principal  of  the  DansvilleCN.  Y.)high  school,speaksenthusiasticallyof  the  Junior  high  school 
ol  his  town. 

642.  Inglis,  Alexander  J.    The  junior  high  school.    Educational  standards,  3  :  55- 

58,  April  1917. 

The  defects  in  our  present  organisation  and  the  reforms  that  appear  desirable. 

643.  Xoos,  Leonard  V.    Administering  the  time  ^tor  in  the  high  school.    Educa- 

tional administration  and  supervision,  3  :  150-57,  March  1917. 

The  problem  of  regulating  the  time  element  so  that  a  unit  in  one  subject  will  be  the  approximate 
equivalent  for  administrative  purposes  of  a  imit  in  another. 

644.  Lewis,  Ervin  Eug^ene.    Standards  of  measuring  junior  high  schools.    Iowa 

City,  la.,  The  University  [1916]    [31]  p.    8**.    (The  State  university  of  Iowa. 
Extension  division  bulletin  no.  25.    [Ist  ser.  no.  6].) 
**  Select  bibliography  on  junior  high  acihooi":  p.  [29-31] 

645.  Musselman,  H.  T.    Newer  ideals  in  oiganizing  and  building  the  university  of 

the  many.    Texas  school  journal,  34  :  17-20,  April  1917. 
The  second  article  In  a  series  on  high-school  work  in  the  state  of  Texas. 

646.  The  present  state  of  English  secondary  schools;  by  a  secondary  schoolmaster. 

English  review,  24  :  236-42,  March  1917. 
Severely  critical  of  English  schools  and  methods. 
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647.  Smith,  David  Eug^ene.    Mathematics  in  the  junior  high  school.    Educational 
review,  53  :  391-96,  April  1917. 

B48.  Thompson,  Frank  V.    The  senior  high  school:  its  function  and  oiganization . 
Industrial-arts  magazine,  6  :  179-83,  May  1917. 

Read  before  the  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  Indianapolis,  Feb- 
ruary 24, 1917. 

649.  Woodhull,  John  F.    The  high-school  situation.    General  science   quarterly, 

1  :  137-40,  March  1917. 
Reprinted  separately. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

650.  AveriU,  lAwrence  A.    Child  psychology  in  the  normal  school.    Education,  37: 

473-«3,  April  1917. 

SajTB  that  the  normal  school  course  in  educatiooal  psychology  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
supplement  to  work  in  child  study. 

651.  Hall-Quest,  Alfred  L.    Energy  and  enthusiasm.    Virginia  journal  of  educa- 

tion, 10  :  372-76,  April  1917. 

The  writer  says  that  no  qualities  are  more  influential  in  the  classroom  than  energ>'  and  enthu- 
siasm.   Discusses  four  sources  of  enthusiasm  In  teaching. 

652.  Holliater,  H.  A.    Courses  in  education  best  adapts  to  the  needs  of  high-school*^ 

teachers  and  high-echool  principals.  School  and  home  education,  36  :  216-21, 
April  1917. 

A  paper  presented  before  the  Kansas  City  meeting  of  the  Society  of  college  teachers  of  educa- 
tion, February  26. 1917. 

The  minimum  content  of  professional  courses  which  high-school  teachers  and  principals  should 
have. 

653.  Johnson,  Franklin  W.    The  professional  reading  of  the  high-school  principal. 

School  review,  25  :  233-42,  April  1917. 

Includes  a  classified  list  of  62  different  titles,  with  annotations. 

654.  Judd,  Jeannette  Mathewa.    The  ex-teacher  as  a  mother.    Nonpal  instructor 

and  primary  plans,  26  :  21-22,  May  1917. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  sasrs,  "The  msre  womsn  the  schoolroom  sands  to  the  hearth,  the 
more  shall  we  see  of  the  Montessori  methods,  the  more  shall  we  hear  of  the  newer  education  and 
I  am  oonvtnced,  the  less  shall  we  read  of  the  fiiilure  of  our  public  schools." 

655.  Xoosy  Leonard  V.    Teacher-training  departments  in  north  central  high  schools. 

School  review,  25  :  249-56,  April  1917. 

656.  McCracken,  O.  C.    Training  of  teachers  while  in  service.    Ohio  teacher,  37 : 

293-94,  Maixdi  1917. 

A  synopsis  of  an  address  at  the  Kansas  City  meeting  of  the  Department  of  supnintendence. 
National  education  association,  on  a  systematic  plan  for  the  after-training  of  normaI-5(diool 
graduates. 

657.  Manning,  George  A.    Student  teaching  and  observation.    American  school- 

inaster,  10  :  49-57,  February  1917. 

The  methods  followed  in  training  future  hlgh-schcwl  teachers  at  the  Michigan  state  normal 
college. 

658.  Moritz,  B.  D.    Report  of  normal  training  in  the  high  schools  of  Nebraska. 

Middle-west  school  review,  9  :  18-19,  18-21,  March,  April  1917. 

659 .  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.    The  selection 

and  training  of  teachers  for  state-aided  industrial  schools  (rev.  ed.)  New 
York  city,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  1917. 
64  p.    8^.    (Bulletin  no.  19.) 

.660.  Fittenger,  B.  F.    Problems  of  teacher  measurement.    Journal  of  educational 

psychology,  8  :  103-10,  February  1917. 

"The  author  oritloises  current  schemes  of  teacher  m«tsurement  on  the  score  of  lack  of  dlCt«ren* 
.tiation  for  different  types  of  work,  overtoiling  of  test  rubrics,  and  attempting  to  take  account  of 
too  many  details.    He  suggests  that  we  need  studies  of  teachers  of  the  same  grade,  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  oo  the  same  plane,  e.  g..  that  of  the  classroom  process." 
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661.  Preston,  Josephine  Corliss.    Teachere'  cottages.    Journal  of  the  ABsociation 

of  collegiate  alumnse,  10  :  447-53,  March  1917. 

662.  Rapeer,  Louis  W.    The  teaching  process.    American  education,  20  :  473-77, 

April  1917. 

Discusses  (1)  the  teaching  situation,  (2)  classroom  management,  (3)  principles  of  teaching, 
and  (4)  types  of  teaching. 

663.  Sharon,  J.  A.    The  reciprocal  relations  of  the  normal  school  and  the   city 

system.    Educational  bi-monthly,  11  :  242-48,  February  1917: 

What  the  normal  school  and  the  city  system  should  expect  of  each  other  in  order  that  the 
interests  of  the  people  may  be  served  best. 

664.  Shear,  S.  B.    The  ideal  teacher.    Educational  standards,  3  :  23-25,  32-33, 

38-40,  March  1917. 

665.  Stoutemj^er,  J.  Howard.    The  educational  qualifications  and  tenure  of  the 

teaching  population.    School  review,  25  :  257-73,  April  1917. 
First  paper  in  series. 

666.  Vincent,  Oeorg^e  E.    City  comforts  for  country  teachers.    American  review  of 

reviews,  55  :  403-8,  April  1917. 

A  description  of  the  new  teacher's  hoase,  at  Alberta,  Minn.  A  solution  of  the  problem  of 
housing  rural  teachers,  especially  when  they  are  grouped  in  consolidated  schools,  at  public  expense. 
Illustrated. 

667.  Weet,  H.  S.    Is  the  readjustment  of  the  requirements  for  college,  normal  and 

training  school  entrance  desirable?   If  so,  how  can  it  be  accomplished?  Journal 
of  the  New  York  state  teachers*  association,  4  :  41-49,  March  1917. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

668.  Colton,  Elizabeth  A.    Junior  college  requirements  in  the  South.    Meredith 

college,  Quarterly  bulletin,  ser.  10,  no.  2  :  30-34,  January  1917. 

669.  Oomfort,  William  Wistar.    Commercial  scholarship.    Dial,  62  :    290-92,  April 

5, 1917. 

Discusses  how  the  doctorate  of  philosophy  may  be  saved  from  the  clutches  of  commercialism, 
and  its  meaning  fixed  in  our  academic  nomencla,tare. 

670.  Council  of  church  boards  of  education.    A  statistical  survey  of  Illinois  col- 

leges, by  Warren  Brown,  survey  secretary.    [Chicago,  Council  of  church 
boards  of  education,  1917]    78  p.    illus.    12^. 

671.  Farrand,  Wilson.    Work  of  the  college  entrance  examination  board.    Educa- 

tional review,  53  :  371-90,  April  1917. 

Address  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  liaryland,  December  1, 1916. 

Says  that  the  two  big  problems  qoofronting  the  board  are  the  problem  of  history  and  the  prob- 
lem of  comprehensive  examinations. 

672.  Johnston,  J.  B.   The  university  and  the  state.   School  and  society,  5  :  391-401, 

April  7,  1917. 

Says  that  the  university  is  not  boncemed  with  the  education  of  individuals  for  their  personal 
pleasure  or  satisfaction,  but  that  it  trains  for  service.  Advocates  the  selection  of  students  at 
entrance  and  from  step  to  step  within  the  university.  Thinks  that  it  should  weed  out  the  poorest 
students,  giving  special  opportunities  to  the  best. 

673.  Leig'hton,  Joseph    Alexander.     Democracy   and   intellectual   distinction. 

School  and  society,  5  :  421-30,  April  14, 1917. 

The  writer  saytf  that  unlversitlefl  and  colleges  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  chief  custodians  of 
the  hlgherlntellectual  and  spiritual  Ufe  of  democracy.  .The  universities  may  have  otberlmportant 
and  worthy  aims  In  vocational  training  and  material  service  to  the  state,  but  these  should  not 
be  their  primary  aims. 

674.  Vincezlt,  Oeorg^e  B.    Public  health  training  in  universities.    Journal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  68  :  1013-16,  April  7,  1917. 

Presents  details  of  the  requirements  in  different  institutions.  Conditions  for  admission  into 
a  public  health  force. 
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676.  Young:,  B.  B.   Taking  stock.   Meredith  college,  Quarterly  bulletin,  ser.  10,  no. 

2  :  1^29,  January  1917. 

The  president's  address  at  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  collcfes  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  Southern  States,  November  16, 1916. 

What  the  Association  has  done  and  can  do  for  higher  education  in  the  Sooth. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

676.  Boynton,  Frank  B.    Cooperation  in  a  school  system.    Educational  review, 

53  :  329-40,  April  1917. 

Di  scusses  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  school  hoard;  the  appointment  and  training  of  teachers. 
In  order  to  safeguard  the*(uture  of  children,  the  control  of  schools  should  he  independent  of  all 
partisan  politics,  etc. 

677.  BuonvinOy  Orazio.     L'amministrazione  centrals  della  pubbiica  istruzione. 

Studio  di  legislazione  scolastica  (dottrina,  storia,  legislazione  stianiera,  di- 
ritto  poeitivo  italiano  giurispnidenza,  critica)  Torino  [etc.]  G.  B.  Paravia 
ec-[1916]   342  p.    12*. 

678.  CofPman,  LotuB  D.    The  control  of  educational  progress  through  supervision. 

School  and  home  education,  36  :  212-15,  April  1917. 

An  address  deliTorod  at  Kansas  City,  February  27, 1917,  before  the  National  council  of  educa- 
tion. 

679.  Doeden,  Frederic.    The  legal  status  of  the  city  superintendent.    School  and 

society,  5  :  404-7,  April  7, 1917. 

Gives  the  legal  provisions  of  states  that  have  so  far  defined  most  satisfactorily  the  duties  of 
the  city  superintendent. 

680.  Talberty  Wilford  B.    Are  we  spending  too  much  money  on  our  schools?    Cali- 

fomia  taxpayers'  journal,  1:17-20,  March  1917. 

"Under  this  caption  Mr.  Talbert  proposes  to  discuss  from  month  to  month  a  number  of  poa- 
sible  means  of  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  education." 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

681.  Foster,  William  Trufant.    Should  students  study?    New  York  and  London, 

Harper  &  brothers  [1917]    98  p.    16**. 

682.  Jury,  Jessie  B.    Teaching  pupils  how  to  study  Latin.    Classical  journal, 

12:467-76,  April  1917. 

683.  Perrin,  H.  Ambrose.    Reviews,  tests,  and  examinations.    School  news  and 

practical  educator,  30:338-39,  April  1917. 
The  use  of  tests  and  their  value. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECrURE. 

684.  Alt,  Harold  L.    The  heating  and  ventilating  of  grouped  school  buildings. 

American  school  board  journal,  64:27-28,  64,  April  1917. 

685.  Challman,  S.  A.    Desirable  rural  schoolhouses.    Kentucky  high  school  quar- 

teriy,  3:6-18,  April  1917.    illus. 

686.  Johnston,  William  Walter.    Safe  construction  of  school  buildings.    American 

school  board  journal,  54:15-17,  54-58,  April  1917.    illus. 

The  fundamental  principles  that  govern  the  safe  oonstniction  of  sohool  boildlnca. 

687.  Bapeer,  Louis  W.     The  classroom  of  rural  and  village  schools.     School  and 

home  education,  36:228-32,  April  1917. 

Deals  with  classroom  construction— size,  Uj^ting,  walls  and  waD  oolDrs,  fioors,  blackboards, 
platforms  and  doors,  cloakrooms,  and  basement  and  drainage. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

688.  Andreas,  J.  Mace.    Health  education  in  rural  schools.    American  journal  of 

school  hygiene,  1:49-53,  March  1917. 

A  chapter  from  a  forthcoming  volume.    Next  month's  article  win  disouas  the  sanltatioo  of  rural 
school  buildings  and  grounds. 
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689.f  AverUly  Xi«wrence  Au^ostuB.  The  present  status  of  school  health  work  in 
the  100  largest  cities  of  the  United  States.  American  journal  of  school  hygiene, 
1:30-38,  5a-€2,  February,  March  1917. 

A  study  based  upon  thA  returns  received  from  a  qaesttomalre  sent  to  superintendents  of 
sdiools  of  every  elty  in  the  United  States  having  upwards  of  50,000  population. 

690.  Kerr,  James,  ed.    The  care  of  the  school  child.    A  course  of  lectures  delivered 

under  the  auspices  of  the  National  league  for  physical  education  and  improve- 
ment, May  to  July  1916.    London,  National  league  for  physical  education  and 

improvement,  1916.    230  p.    illus.    16^. 

CoNTXNTS.— Introdoetion,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.*  Bishop  Boyd  CariMnter.— Introductory  lecture, 
by  Cyril  Cobb.— The  physical  development  of  the  school  child,  by  R,  E.  Roper.— General  personal 
hygiene,  by  James  Wheatley.— On  the  care  of  the  eyes,  by  James  Kerr.— The  mental  hygiene  of 
the  chUd,  by  F.  C.  ShrubsaU.— The  care  of  the  teeth  of  the  school  child,  by  B.  D.  Pedley.— Mal- 
nutrition, by  C.  J.  Thomas.— The  care  of  the  no8e>  ear,  and  throat,  by  Brio  Pritchard.— The  tuber- 
culous ehUd,  by  J.  B.  Squire.- Infection  in  and  out  of  sohool,  by  W.  J.  Howarth.— The  cripple 
child,  by  R.  C.  ElmsUe.— After-care:  the  spedal  needs  of  the  addesoent  boy  and  girl,  by  R.  A. 
Bray. 

691.  Bapeer,  LouIb  W.    Medical  supervision  of  rural  schools.    American  journal  of 

school  hygiene,  1:25-30,  63-68,  February,  March  1917. 
The  teacher's  responsibility. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

692.  Natloxial  ooUegiate  athletlo  association.    Papers  presented  at  the  eleventh 

annual  convention,  New  York  City,  December  28,  1916.    American  physical 
education  review,  22:125-82,  March  1917. 

Contains:  1.  L.  K  Briggs:  The  president's  address,  p.  125-28.  2.  P.  E.  Pierce:  CoUege  ath- 
letics as  related  to  national  preparedness,  p.  128-38.  3.  R.  O.  Oettell:  The  value  of  football,  p.  138- 
42.  4.  R.  T.  McKensie:  The  making  and  remaking  of  a  fighting  man,  p.  142-46.  6.  Q.  B.  Johxi- 
son:  A  defense  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  p.  146-fi3.  6.  7.  H.  McCurdy:  Some  ethical  problems 
surrounding  intercollegiate  athletics,  p.  154-61.  7.  P.  C.  PhUlipa:  Scholastic  conditions  in  inters 
collegiate  athletics,  p.  161-66.  8.  R.  I.  Lee:  The  effect  of  athletics  on  the  heart:  the  athletlo 
heart,  p.  166-69. 

693.  Pendleton,  Lillian  Bruce.    Fundamentals  in  physical  educati<»  in  the  pubUc 

schools.    Educational  bi-monthly,  11:233-41,  February  1917. 

094.  Results  of  the  round  table  conference  of  department  of  physical  training,  public 

schools  of  Milwaukee.    Mind  and  body,  24: 77-80,  April  1917. 

An  answer  to  Mr.  George  Ehler's  article  in  Mind  and  body  for  February  1917,  on  A  rational 
physical  education. 

Protests  against  using  play  alone  as  physical  training  material. 

PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

695.  Hethexlngton,  Clark  W.    Flay  school  of  the  UniverBity  of  Oalifomia.    Play- 

ground, 11:19-25,  April  1917. 

See  also  article  by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Hetherington  on  the  same  sul^ect,  on  pages  26  to  20. 

Both  addressee  were  given  at  the  Recreation  congress,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  October  2-6, 1916. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

696.  American  aodological  society.    Papers  and  proceedings,  eleventh  annual 

meeting  . .  .  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  27-29, 1916.    Vol.  XI.    The 

sociology  of  rural  life.    Chicago,  lU.,  University  of  Chicago  press  [1917] 

233  p.    8^ 

Contains:  1.  E.  A.  Ross:  Folk  depletion  as  a  cause  of  rural  decline,  p.  21-30;  Discussion,  p.  86- 
46.  2.  O.  W.  Fiske:  The  development  of  rural  leadership,  p.  64-70;  Discussion,  p.  70-81.  8.  J.  H. 
Cook:  The  consolidated  school  as  a  community  center,  p.  07-106.  4.  A.  D.  Wilson:  Co-operation 
and  community  spirit,  p.  118-25;  Discussion,  p.  125-28.  5.  C.  W.  Thompson:  Rural  surveys, 
p.  129-33.  6.  O.  H.  Von  Tungeln:  The  results  of  some  rural  social  surveys  in  Iowa,  p.  134-62. 
7.  J.  M.  Oillette:  The  scope  and  methods  of  Instruction  in  rural  sociology,  p.  163-80.  8.  D.  L. 
Sanderson:  The  teaching  of  rural  sociology:  particularly  in  the  land-grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, p.  181-208;  Dlscussipn,  p.  208-14. 
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697.  Hug'hes,  Matthew  S.    Dancing  and  the  public  schools.    New  York,  Cincin- 

nati,  The  Methodist  book  concern  [1917]    29  p.    12**. 
Unfftvorable  to  the  modem  dance. 

698.  The  increase  of  ignorance  [by]  the  Editor.    Journal  of  heredity,   8:178-83, 

April  1917. 

Wards  of  Pittsburgh  with  most  illiterates  and  most  foreign  tx>m  have  hlgib  birth  rate  and  also 
show  lower  infant  mortality  than  some  of  the  best  educated  and  proeperoiM  wards. 

699.  Neverman,  P.  F.    The  work  of  the  high  school  principal  in  the  development 

of  the  community.    Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  49:67-70,  March  1917. 

Address  before  the  sixth  Wisconsin  ocAmtry  life  conference  in  Joint  session  with  the  Conference 
on  agricultural  education  and  the  Southern  Wisconsin  teachers'  association,  Madison,  February 
9, 1917. 

700.  Pezzyy  Clarence  Arthur.    First  steps  in  community  center  development. 

New  York  city,  Department  of  recreation,  Russell  Sage  foundation  [1917] 
32  p.    8*».    (No.  Rec.  149.) 

701.  FlaygfTound  and  recreation  association  of  America.    Report  of  committee 

on  recreation  buildings.    Playground,  11 :  33-41,  April  1917 . 

Report  was  given  at  the  Recreation  congress,  Orand  Rapids,  Mich.,  October  2-0, 1910. 

Discusses  (1)  how  to  adapt  existing  school  iHiildings  to  neigjiborhood  recreation  use,  (3)  bow 
to  construct  new  buildings  so  that  they  shaU  include  facilities  for  neighborhood  recreation  center 
work,  and  (3)  how  to  construct  municipal  recreation  buildings  to  be  used  by  the  entire  community. 

702.  Stanford's  marriage  rate.    Journal  of  heredity,  8: 170-73,  April  1917. 

Three-fourths  of  men  graduates  of  Stanford  university  marry,  but  only  half  of  women.  Possible 
reasons  for  the  difference,  and  comparison  with  other  Institutions. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

703.  Benton,  A.  H.    Indian  moral  instruction  and  paste  problems;  solutions.    Lon- 

don, Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1917.    xi,  121  p.   8**. 

704.  Driver,  Levi  J.   Moral  education.    Educator-journal,  17:309-401,  April  1917. 

Aim  of  moral  training,  the  relation  of  morality  to  religion,  and  materials  for  instmetton. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

» 

705.  Ooe,  George  A.   Beligioiis  education  and  general  edocatikm.    How  is  inatanic- 

tion  in  ''religious  education"  related  to  insitniction  in  "general  education?'* 
Religious  education,  12:123-28,  April  1917. 

706.  Brb,  Frank  Otia.  The  development  of  the  young  peq[)le*s  movement.    Chicago, 

lU.,  The  University  of  Chicago  press  [1917]   122  p.   8*. 

Origin  and  development  of  yoong  people's  orpmlcationa  in  oonneotion  with  the  ehorches. 

707.  Humphreys,  W.  R.    The  literary  study  of  the  Bible  in  Michigan  high  schools. 

English  journal,  6:209-20,  April  1917. 

Advocates  readings  from  the  English  Bible  in  our  high-school  oourtes  In  English  ttterature. 
Through  t^e  King  James'  version,  it  has  become  "above  all  other  books  a  monoment  of  pore 
and  noble  Engli^." 

708.  Matthai,  John.    The  education  of  Christian  students  in  India.    Intematiooal 

review  of  missions  (Edinburgh)   6:305-12,  April  1917. 

Interesting  pteswitation  of  the  growth  of  Christianity  in  India,  miisiniMiry  cottegea,  ete. 

709.  Moore,  Ernest  Carroll.   Religious  tndning  and  vocational  studies.    The  rela* 

tion  of  vocational  training  to  moral  and  religious  education.  Religious  educa- 
tion, 12:114-22,  April  1917. 

Also  in  School  and  society,  5:851-67,  ICarota  81, 1917. 

Bays  that  practical  education  win  not  interfsre  with  the  idealistie  treinhag  of  the  young,  bat 
on  the  contrary  is  certain  to  mi^ke  idealism  abound. 

710.  Peabody,  Franoia  G.    The  religious  education  of  an  American  citizen.    Re- 

ligious  education,  12:94-102,  April  1917. 
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MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

Tll.^Bewey,  John.    Learning  to  earn:  tiie  place  of  vocational  education  in  a  com- 
prehensive   scheme  of  public   education.     School   and    society,  5:331-35, 

March  24,  1917. 

Address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Public  education  association,  February  20, 1017. 

712.  ShielB,  Albert.    Relations  and  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  fields  of  indus- 

try and  public  school  education.  American  education,  20:460-65,  April  1917. 
The  writer  says  that  vocational  education  suffers  from  thr^  dangers— it  may  be  amateurish, 
it  may  be  narrow  and  rigid,  and  it  may  be  exdusive.  To  realize  its  purpose  any  program  of  indus- 
trial education  must  be  a  little  more  than  industrial  only,  and  in  being  industrial  it  must  have  the 
practical  and  cultural  values  of  industry,  i.  e.,  it  must  be  intensive,  but  never  narrow. 

713.  Snedden,  David.   Publicly  supported  vocational  education :  is  it  undemocratic? 

Manual  training  magazine,  18:321-24,  April  1917. 

From  an  address  before  the  Vocational  education  association  of  the  middle  west,  in  Chicago,. 
January  18, 1917. 

714.  Van  Got,  B.  H.   "Life  topics"  in  industrial  arts.   Midland  schools,  31:229-30, 

April  1917. 

Vitalised  teaching  in  industrial  arts. 

VOCAtlONAL  GUIDANCE. 

715.  Bartletty  L.  W.    Vocational  guidance  in  Pomona  City  schools.    Pomona  City, 

Cal.,  Board  of  education,  1917.  24  p.  .8®.  (Pomona  schools  buUetiji.  Voca- 
tional guidance  number.   No.  5,  March  1, 1917.) 

Vocational  guidance  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  an  outline  for  vocational  thinking,, 
recommendations,  and  samples  of  pupil's  vocational  record  cards. 

716.  Brewer,  Johzi  M.  and  Kelly ,  Boy  Willmarth.   A  selected  critical  bibliography 

of  vocational  guidance.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  university  [1917]  76  p. 
8^.    (Harvard  buUetisB  in.  education,  no.  4.) 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

717.  Hurd,  W.  D.    Boys*  and  girls'  club  work  in  relation  to  agricultural  education. 

Journal  of  education,  85  :  339-41,  March  29,  1917.  * 

718.  Iowa  state  college  of  agrioulture  and  mechaoio  arte,  Aaoiea,  Iowa.    High 

school  courses  Ln  agriculture.  Outlines  prepared  by  the  Department  of  agri- 
cultural education.  Ames,  Iowa,  Agricultural  extension  department,  1916. 
56  p.    8^.    (Schools  circular  no.  5,  December  1916.) 

719.  Murdock,  T,  F«    School  and  home  gardens.    Journal  of  education,  85  :  349, 

356,  March  29,  1917. 

School  and  home  garden  work  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  State  normal  school  at  North 
Adams,  Mass. 

720.  Pugaley,  C.  W.    Vocational  education — ^its  relation  to  school  gardening.    Ne- 

braska teacher,  19  :  34»-^l,  April  1917. 

721.  Whittexi)  J.  H.   Qardemng  in^  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school.   Edu- 

cational bi-monthly,  11  :  19^214,  February  1917. 
Suggestions  on  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

722.  Wiscoziflin.    Department  of  publie  inetraetion.    Agriculture  in  the  high 

school.  A  manual  for  the  high  schools  of  Wisconsin.  Prepared  by  Henry  N. 
Goddard.  .  .  assisted  by  John  A.  James.  Madison,  Democrat  printing  com- 
pany, 1917.    191  p.    illus.  8*^. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

723.  Lord,  Isabel  Ely.    Practice  houses  for  students  In  home  economics.    Journal 

of  home  economics,  9  :  151'-62,  April  1917. 

Presented  at  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  home  economics  association,  Ithaca^ 
N.  y.,  1916. 
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COMMERCUL  EDUCATION. 

724.  Swift,  John  T.    BuaineflB  education  in  Japan.    Asia;  journal  of  the  American 

Asiatic  aaeociation  (New  York)  17  :  12S-31,  151,  April  1917.   illua. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

725.  Lee,  Frederic  8.,  and  others.   Medical  research  in  its  relation  to  medical  schoola. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  68  :  1075-79,  April  14, 1917. 

Ab  a  rerolt  of  the  great  growth  of  research  work,  dlniintshlng  emphagte  to  being  laid  on  madtetna 
as  an  art  and  inoreased  emphasis  on  it  as  a  science.  Discusses  medicine  and  the  unlVenity; 
research  work  in  or  outside  of  universities;  responsibility  of  medical  schools. 

726.  Thayer,  W.  8.   Scholarship  in  medicine.   Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal, 

176  :  511^24,  April  12,  1917. 

Address  before  the  students  of  Harvard  medical  school,  Febraary  26. 1017.  Asserts  the  value 
of  the  humanities  as  a  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medJeine.  » 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

727.  Swift,  LaduB  B.    Failure  to  teach  the  foundations  of  liberty.    Educational 

review,  53  :  341-49,  April  1917. 

Read  before  the  American  historical  assoeiatioa  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  28,  1916. 
The  history  of  liberty  should  extend  to  earljrpeiioda  of  English  history,  and  not  be  based  solely 
on  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  American  Revdution. 

728.  XTnited  8tateB.    Bureau  of  nataralissation.    Proceedings  of  the  first  citisen- 

ship  convention,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  July  10-15,  1916.    Washington, 

Government  printing  office,  1917.    86  p.    8*'. 

Contains:  1.  R.  8.  Ck>leman:  Evening  school  for  foreigners  in  the  northwest,  p.  18-20.  2.  M. 
Beatrice  JTohnstone:  Playday  of  the  pabUo  schools  at  Grand  Forks,  p.  33-34.  3.  J.  M.  Bertc^y: 
Civic  preparedness  and  Americanlsation,  p.  85-43.  4.  W.  M.  Ragsdale:  Some  of  the  problems  of 
getting  aliens  into  the  night  schools,  p.  43-49.  5.  Woodrow  Wilson:  Address,  p.  63-64.  S.  L.  B. 
Alderman:  What  Portland,  Oreg.,is  doing  to  Americanise  foreigners,  p.  56-67.  7.  M.  J.  Downey: 
What  Boston  is  doing  in  Immigrant  education,  p.  62-08.  8.  I.  W.  Schmidt:  The  Detroit  bosineBS 
man's  view,  p.  08-7B.   9.  A.  H.  Melville:  The  Indnstrial  i>lan  of  education  in  Wisconsin,  p.  79>^S. 

MniTABY  AND  NAVAL  EDUCATION. 

729.  Earle,  Balph.    Life  kt  the  IT.  S.  Naval  academy;  the  maldng  of  the  American 

naval  officer.  New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1917.  zx,  359  p. 
illus.    12**. 

730.  New  Jersey.    Legislature.    Oommissibn  on  military  training  and  in- 

struction in  high  schools.  Report  of  the  GommisBlon  on  military  training 
and  instruction  in  high  schools  to  the  Legislature,  session  of  1917.  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  MacCrellish  &  Quigley  co.,  state  printers,  1917.    24  p.    8^. 

731.  Stimson,  Henry  L.    The  hasis  for  national  military  training.    Scrihuer's  maga- 

zine, 61  :  408-12,  April  1917. 

Among  other  phases  of  the  subject  takes  up  the  question  of  military  training  in  the  sdioolt. 

732.  Teaching,  vol.  3,  no.  5,  March  15, 1917 .    (The  Wyoming  plan  of  military  training 

in  the  schools.) 

Contains:  1.  I.  B.  Fee:  The  Cheyenne  high  school  cadet  system,  p.  8-12.  2.  8.^.  StockweU. 
The  educational  value  of  military  training,  p.  12-14.  8.  £.  A.  Walker.  The  method  of  the 
Wyoming  plan,  p.  14-18.  4.  Clair  K.  Turner:  lOIitary  science  and  physical  training,  p.  19>2S. 
5.  S.  E.  Kramer:  The  experience  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  military  training  in  the  schools,  p.  23- 
20.   6.  L.  O.  ICathews:  liilltary  training  and  higher  edncatitm,  p.  26-30. 

EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN. 

733.  Bennett,  Helen  M.    Women  and  work;  the  economic  value  of  college  training. 

New  York,  London,  D.  Appleton  &  company  [1917]    287  p.    12^. 

734.  Dahney,  Charles  W.    The  new  education  of  women.    Ohio  teacher,  37  :  291- 

92,  March  1917. 

The  new-  woman's  college  will  be  vocational  as  well  as  cnltoral;  it  will  train  women  to  woik 
as  well  as  to  think.  ' 
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735.  Femier,  Maroelle.  L'enseignement  m^thodiqtie  du  frengaiB  dans  lea  claaseft 
Bocondaiies  dee  lyc^  de  jeunes  filles.  Revue  tmiveiritaiie,  26  :  186-200, 
Maich  1917. 

786.  Ouillet,  Cephas.  A  study  of  the  memory  of  young  women.  Journal  of  educa- 
tional psychology,  8  :  65^-84,  February  1917. 

"In  two  saocesaiye  yean  psychology  students  were  tested  for  their  ability  to  memorize  series, 
of  nonsense  syllables,  digits,  related  and  unrelated  words,  related  sentences,  and  eontinnous- 
prose.  A  little  over  half  the  material  oould  be  given  after  one  reading.  The  effect  of  subsequent 
presentations,  and  the  ohanges  which  the  learned  material  undergoes  are  considered  in  detail." 

737.  Jebb,  Mist  O.    The  advantages  of  a  classical  education  for  girls.    Parents' 

review  (London),  28  :  161-^7,  March  1917. 

738.  Kational  aoeiety  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.    Evening^ 

vocational  courses  for  girls  and  women.    New  York  city,  National  society  for 
the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  1917.    73  p.    8^.    (Bulletin  no.  23.) 

739.  Seoon,  B6bert.    The  heed  of  a  college  for  women  in  New  Jersey.    A  survey 

.  .  .  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  State  federation  of  women's  clubs, 
1917.    28  p.    8*». 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

740.  MeGteew,  J.  H.    Y.  M.  G.  A.  work  for  Virginia  negroes.    Southern  workman^ 

46  :  237-«),  April  1917. 

TRAINING  OF  THE  INJURED. 

741.  MaasaohusettB.   Board  of  education.    Special  report  of  the  Board  of  educa- 

tion relative  to  training  for  injured  persons.   Boston,  Wright  &  Potter  printing' 
CO.,  state  printers,  1917.   62  p. .  12°.   (House  doc.,  no.  1733.) 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

742.  Andrewe,  Harriet  XT.  Home  training  for  deaf  children.   Volta  review,  19  :  145- 

74,  April  1917. 

An  elaborate  article  of  30  pages.  Discusses  lip-reading,  sense  training,  physical  training,  diet,, 
reading  and  writing,  etc. 

743.  Nitehie,  Edward  B.   Class  instruction  in  lip-reading.   Volta  review,  19  :  177- 

79,  April  1917. 

Advues  private  in  preference  to  dass  instruction  in  lip-reading  for  adults.  ' 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

744.  Bronner,  Augusta  F.    The  psychology  of  special  abilities  and  disabilities^ 

Boston,  Little,  Brown,  and  company,  1917.   269  p.   12^. 

745.  Grafts,  L.W.   Bibliography  of  feeble-mindedness  in  its  social  aspects.   Journal 

of  psycho-asthenics.  Monograph  supplements,  1:  1-73,  Marcli  1917. 
Contains  about  1,000  titles,  mostly  from  English,  German,  and  French  sources. 

746.  KcMortrie,  Douglas  O.   Index-catalogue  of  a  library  on  the  care  and  education 

of  crippled  children.   American  journal  of  care  for  cripples^  3  :  201-^,  Decem- 
ber 1916. 

This  first  section  comprises  the  signed  books  and  articles  classified  In  alphabetical  order  by 
authors.  Future  sections  will  cover  the  anonymous  materia),  official  documents,  and  institu- 
tional reports. 

747.  Menill,  Maud.   Mental  examinations  of  crippled  children.    American  journal 

of  care  for  cripples,  3  :  190-94,  December  1916. 

748.  Treadway,  Walter  Lewis.   The  feeble-minded:  their  prevalence. and  needs  in 

the  school  population  of  Arkansas.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,. 

1916.    19  p.   8°. 

Reprint  no.  379  froih  the  Public  health  reports,  v.  31,  no.  47,  November  24, 1916  (p.  3231-3247  > 
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749.  Woods,  Elizabeth  L.    Pzovision  foi  the  gifted  child.    EducatioukL  adminie- 

ttation  and  Buperviaion,  3:139-49,  March  1917. 

Result  of  an  investigation  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  our  schools  are  doing 
to  provide  for  children  who  are  above  average  In  native  ability  as  well  as  in  actual  attainment. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

750.  Kirtozi,  CSiarleB  H.    The  principles  and  practice  of  continuation  teaching.    A 

manual  of  principles  and  teaching  methods  specially  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  teachers  in  commercial  and  continuation  schools.  London,  Bath 
[etc.,  etc.]  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  d  sons,  ltd.,  [1916]    364  p.    12"". 

751.  Loeb,  Max.    A  unique  institution;  an  adult  day  school.    American  school, 

4:79,  March  1917. 

*'  An  aocoont  by  a  member  of  the  Chicago  school  board,  of  a  day  aoliockl  for  adults  now  being 
carried  on  in  a  section  of  Chicago's  business  district." 

752.  Stoddard,  A.  B.    Public  schools  and  the  summer  vacation.    West  Virginia 

school  journal  and  educator,  46:1&-16,  April  1917. 
Gives  an  outline  for  summer  acti^ities  in  a  medium-sised  city. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

753.  Evans,  Sarah  C.    The  reading  of  high-school  students.    Public  libraries, 

22:168,  April  1917. 

Continued  from  Public  libraries,  March  1917  (item  556). 

754.  Johnaon,  Roy  I.    The  school  and   the  library.    English  journal,  6:24^-47, 

April  1917. 

Among  other  matters  di«ni«e^  the  relation  of  library  fiction  and  magaiine  literature  to  the 
course  in  English. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

755.  Kindergarten  legislation;  by    Louise    Schofield.    Washington,  1917.     30  p. 

(Bulletin,  1916,  no.  45.) 

756.  Pine-needle  basketry  in  schools;  by  William  G.  A.  Hammel.    Washington, 

1917.     18p.    illus.     (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  3.) 

757.  Rural  school  supervision;  by  Katherine  M.  Cook  and  A.  C.  Monahan.    Wash- 

ington, 1917.    63  p.    (Bulletin,  1916,  no.  48.) 

758.  Secondary  agricultural  schools  in  Russia;    by  W.  S.  Jesien.    Washington,  1917. 

22  p.    (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  4.) 

759.  Service  instruction  of  American  corporations;  by  Leonhard  Felix  Fuld.    Wash- 

ington, 1917.    73  p.    plates,    fold,  chart.    (Bulletin,  1916,  no.  34.) 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  February  16^  1917. 

Sir:  All  admit  the  value  of  the  education  of  the  schools  for  gen- 
eral culture  and  esthetic  appreciation  and  as  a  preparation  for  citi- 
zenship in  a  democracy,  and  most  are  willing  to  contribute  out  of 
the  public  funds  to  the  support  of  the  schools  for  these  ends  when 
they  feel  that  the  people  are  able  to  do  so  without  too  much  sacrifice 
of  what  they  call  the  necessities  of  life  and  too  heavy  a  drain  on  their 
material  prosperity.  Comparatively  few  are  aware  of  the  close  re- 
lation between  education  and  the  production  of  wealth,  and  probably 
fewer  still  understand  fully  the  extent  to  which  the  wealth  and  the 
wealth-producing  power  of  any  people  depend  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  education.  The  people  themselves  and  their  representa- 
tives in  tax-levying  bodies  need  to  be  shown  that  no  other  form  of 
investment  yields  so  large  dividends  in  material  wealth  as  do  invest- 
ments in  popular  education,  and  that  comparative  poverty  is  not  to 
be  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  withholding  the  means  of  education,  but 
rather  as  a  reason  for  supplying  them  in  larger  proportion.  To 
assist  in  this  I  recommend  that  the  manuscript  herewith  transmitted 
be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  manu- 
script has  been  prepared  at  my  request  by  Dr.  A.  Caswell  Ellis,  pro- 
fessor of  the  philosophy  of  education  in  the  University  of  Texas. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  transmit  later,  also  for  publication  as  a  bulletin 
of  this  bureau,  a  manuscript  by  Dr.  Ellis  showing  more  specifically 
the  direct  and  indirect  relation  of  higher  education  to  the  production 
of  wealth  and  to  industrial  development. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


P.  P.  Claxton, 

Corn/ndssioner. 
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THE  MONEY  VALUE  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  most  valuable  result  of  right  education  is  the  broadening, 
deepening,  and  refining  of  hiunan  life.  This  result  can  no  more  be 
measured  by  dollars  and  cents  than  truth,  self-sacrifice,  and  love  can 
be  made  out  of  pork  and  potatoes.  While  the  higher  things  of  the 
soul  are  priceless  rewards  which  true  education  brings,  they  are  not 
its  only  result.  The  material  and  measurable  rewards  of  education 
should  be  made  plain  to  those  whose  votes  must  determine  the  sup- 
port of  our  educational  system.  Those  who  desire  better  support 
of  that  system  should  point  out  in  terms  that  the  people  can  under- 
stand the  definite  ways  in  which  education  promotes  industrial  effi- 
ciency and  increases  material  wealth.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
bulletin. 

NATIONAL  WEALTH  AND  POWER  DETERMINED  BY  EDUCATION. 

Germany. — The  concrete  evidence  of  the  effect  of  education  in 
increasing  industrial  efficiency  is  overwhelming,  whether  considered 
from  the  national  standpoint  or  from  that  of  the  individual  citizen. 
For  example,  how  else  account  for  the  fact  that  a  nation  like  Ger- 
many, with  limited  natural  resources,  but  with  excellent  public 
schools,  has  grown  in  wealth  and  power  so  much  more  rapidly  than 
her  neighbor,  Bussia,  which  has  a  vigorous  and  talented  national 
stock  and  vastly  better  resources  but  poor  educational  facilities? 
That  the  phenomenal  success  of  Germany  is  the  direct  result  of  her 
thorough  educational  system  is  generally  admitted. 

John  A.  Lapp  says :  ^ 

Germany,  as  a  result  of  industrial  training,  already  puts  four  times  as  much 
labor  value  into  Its  manufactured  articles  as  the  United  States.  If  this 
country  merely  equaled  Germany's  present  record,  we  (the  United  States) 
would  be  manufacturing  from  the  same  raw  products  not  $20,000,000,000,  but 
$80,000,000,000  worth  of  finished  articles. 

President  Vanderlip,  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
said : 

In  the  group  of  great  industrial  nations  there  has  come  forward  in  recent 
years  one  that  has  taken  a  place  in  the  very  front  rank  among  industrial 
competitors.    That  nation  is  Germany.    Her  people  have  lacked  the  peculiar 

1 "  Case  and  Comment,"  Sept.,  1913,  p.  234. 
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EDUCATION  INCREASES 
PRODUCTIVE  I  POWER. 

Massachusetts  gave  her  citizens 
7  years'  schooling    , 

The  United  States  gave  her  citizens 
4.4  years'  schooling 

Tennessee  gave  her  citizens  3 
years'  schooling 


Massachusehs  citizens  produced 

PER  capita  $260  PER  YEAR 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  pro- 
duced  per  capita  $170  per  year 

Tennessee  citizens  produced 

PER  capita  ^116  per  YEAR 


it  pays  THE  STATE 

TO  EDUCATE 


Fio.  1. 

The  figures  In  this  chart  are  from  "A  World-Wide  Law,*'  by 
Charles  W.  Dabn^y,  and  are  for  1899.  The  figures  would  be 
much  higher  for  all  in  1909,  but  the  relative  standing  of  each 
would  be  the  same.  The  production  for  1909,  as  estimated 
from  the  figures  given  by  the  1910  census,  would  be:  Massa- 
chusetts $466,  the  United  States  as  a  whole  $332,  Tennessee 
$174. 
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Inventive  Ingenuity  which  in  many  fields  of  Industry  has  been  the  sole  basis 
of  our  achievementa  Her  artisans  have  almost  none  of  the  delicate  sense 
which  makes  the  French  handiwork  superior  to  tiie  obstructions  of  all  tariff 
wails.  But  amidst  this  poverty  of  natural  resources,  and  from  among  a  people 
not  signally  gifted  with  inventive  ability  or  artistic  temperament,  there  has 
in  a  generation  emerged  an  industrial  nation  which  stands  forth  as  a  marvel 
of  economic  development. 

I  have  had  a  somewhat  unusual  opportunity  to  study  the  underlying  causes 
of  the  economic  success  of  Germany,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  ex- 
planation of  that  progress  can  be  encompassed  in  a  single  word,  the  **  school- 
master." He  is  the  great  cornerstone  of  Gtormany*s  remarkable  industrial 
success.  From  the  economic  point  of,  view  the  school  system  of  Germany  stands 
unparalleled. 

Japan  a/nd  Russia, — Similarly  the  relation  of  her  school  system  to 
the  remarkable  development  of  Japan  and  her  proved  ability  in 
the  highly  technical  and  complicated  art  of  modem  warfare  is 
universally  admitted.  The  defeated  Kuropatkin  states  that  the  costly 
failures  of  Sussia  were  due  to  the  ignorance  of  her  brave  but  un- 
tutored army  and  to  the  education  of  the  Japanese.  Writing  of 
the  causes  of  defeat,  he  said : 

The  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  Japanese  army  were  much  superior  to 
ours,  on  account  of  the  better  education  and  greater  intellectual  development 
of  the  Japanese  common  people.  The  defects  of  our  soldiers — ^both  regulars 
and  reservists — were  the  defects  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  The 
peasants  were  imperfectly  developed  intellectually,  and  they  made  soldiers 
who  had  the  same  failing.  The  Intellectual  backwardness  of  our  soldiers 
was  a  great  disadvantage  to  us,  because  war  now  requires  far  more  in- 
telligence and  initiative,  on  the  part  of  the  soldier,  than  ever  before.  Our 
men  fought  heroically  in  compact  masses,  or  in  fairly  close  formation,  but 
if  deprived  of  their  officers  they  were  more  likely  to  fall  back  than  to  advance. 
In  the  mass  we  had  immense  strength,  but  few  of  our  soldiers  were  capable 
of  fighting  Intelligently  as  Individuals.  In  this  respect  the  Japanese  were 
much  superior  to  us.  *  *  *  Among  many  of  the  common  soldiers  whom 
we  took  as  prisoners  we  found  diaries  which  showed  not  only  good  education 
but  knowledge  of  what  was  happening  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
military  problems  to  be  solved. 

Th^  United  Stages  and  other  countries. — ^The  remarkable  results 
in  these  instances  can  not  be  attributed  to  racial  or  climatic  differ- 
ences, for  in  like  manner,  in  Denmark,  in  Scotland,  in  Switzerland,  in 
Massachusetts,  wherever  there  is  adequate  provision  for  education, 
there  follow  great  industrial  eflSciency  and  national  wealth. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Spain^  in  Russia,  in  Turkey,  in  Mexico, 
wherever  there  is  a  lack  of  the  necessary  school  system,  there  is  the 
same  story  of  poverty,  revolution,  and  misery,  regardless  of  race, 
climate,  or  abundance  of  natural  resources.  Even  in  the  United 
States  it  has  been  shown  that  the  earning  capacities  of  the  citizens  of 
several  States  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  their  school 
systems.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  who  investigated  this  matter, 
found,  for  example,  that  the  average  schooling  given  in  1898-99  to 

96620"— 17— Bull.  22 2 
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ihe  citizens  of  Massachusetts  was  7  years;  to  those  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  4.4  years,  while  that  of  Tennessee  was  only  3  years. 
Corresponding  to  these  figures,  he  found  that  the  average  daily 
production  of  the  citizen  of  Massachusetts  w^as  85  cents;  that  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  was  55  cents;  while  that  of  Tennessee 
was  onlv  38  cents.* 

Mr.  Dabney  does  not  tell  how  he  determined  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  citizens  of  these  States,  but  by  taking  the  sum  of  the 
combined  products  of  farms,  factories,  mines,  and  quarries,  as  given 
for  each  State  in  the  1910  report  of  the  Census  Bureau,  and  dividing 
by  the  population  of  the  State,  a  very  rough  approximation  of  the 
average  earning  power  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  secured.  When 
this  is  done,  it  shows  a  productive  capacity  for  1910  for  Massa- 
chusetts of  $406  per  year ;  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  of  $332 ; 
and  for  Tennessee,  of  $174. 

Massachusetts  spent  in  1898-99  on  her  schools  $12,261,525  more 
than  Tennessee,  which  spent  only  $1,628,313,  or  $4.62  per  pupil, 
against  $38.55  per  pupil  spent  in  Massachusetts.  But  Massachusetts 
showed  a  productive  capacity  of  $144  more  per  year  per  inhabitant 
than  did  Tennessee,  and  $90  a  year  more  than  the  average  for  the 
United  States.  In  total,  Massachusetts  put  about  thirteen  millions 
per  year  more  than  Tennessee  into  her  schools  and  received  nearly 
four  hundred  million  dollars  annually  in  increased  earning  capacity, 
in  large  measure  produced  by  the  education  of  its  citizens.  Similar 
studies  made  bv  the  late  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
William  T.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Wadlin,  former  chief  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  showed  practically  the  same  results. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  very  unfair  to  attribute  all  this  difference 
in  productive  capacity  to  differences  in  the  educational  systems  of 
the  several  States.  The  large  capital  on  hand,  the  great  trading 
centers  and  the  numerous  factories  alreadv  established  in  Massa- 
chusetts  give  that  State  an  advantage.  Furthermore,  the  effect  of 
climate,  and  many  other  factors,  must  be  considered  before  the  exact 
share  played  by  education  could  be  determined.  In  this  and  in  all 
other  comparative  studies  of  p'eoples,  it  must  be  recognized  that  abso- 
lutely accurate  estimates  of  the  pai-t  played  by  education  in  economic 
development  are  not  possible.  Yet  the  unbiased  observer  must  rec- 
ognize that  education  is  a  controlling  factor  when  he  sees  that  among 
all  varieties  of  races,  and  accompanied  by  all  kinds  of  conditions  of 
climate,  natural  resources,  geographical  location,  economic  and  social 
environment,  in  every  case  educated  people  produce  much  and  amass 
wealth,  while  imeducated  people  under  the  same  conditions  produce 

little  and  save  less. 

■*■ 

^  World's  Work.  1.  587-S«.  Apr..  1001 ;  and  "A  World  Wide  Law."  the  Unlvereity  of 
TenneBsee  Index,  Ber.  II,  No.  10. 
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SCHOOLS  A  PAYING 
INVESTHENT  HA  THE  STATE 

MASSACHUSETTS  SPENT fl3.88a8389?. 
Oft  f381§  PER  PUPIL.  ON  EDUCATION. 

TENNESSEE  SPENT  ?L628.3I3Q?. OR  ^4«8 
PER  PUPIL.  ON    EDUCATION  OURIN& 
THE  SAME  YEAR. 

THAT  YEAR  MASSACHUSEHS  CITIZENS 
PRODUCED  ON  THE  AVERAGE  f  144  EACH 
MORE  THAN  DID  TENNESSEE  CITIZENS. 
OR  A  TOTAL  OF  *403. 969. 82422 
MORE  THAN  TENNESSEE. 

IF  MASSACHUSETTS  GIVES  12  MiLUON 
DOLLARS  MORE  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  HER 
BETTER  EDUCATED  CITIZENS  PRODUCE 
403  MILLION  OOLURS  MORE  PER  YEAR, 
HOW  MUCH  PRORT  DOES  THAT  STATE  MAKE 
ON  HER  INVESTMENT  IN  EDUCATION? 


EDUCATION  IS  NOT  A  CHAftin 

THE  BEST  MYING  INVESTHENT 


iff*Mn  M.N  <  ■••««« 
t-  tftef  '  1.1  i 


^:- 


Fio.   2. 


The  figures  are  from  "A  World-Wide  Law,"  by  Charles  W. 
Dabney,  and  are  for  1899.  The  figures  for  1909  show  the  same 
facts.  Estimates  based  on  the  total  productions  recorded  In 
the  1910  census  reports  show  a  per  capita  production  for 
Massachusetts  of  $466,  for  Tennessee  of  $174,  and  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  $332. 
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Other  concrete  illustrations  of  this  fact  are  at  hand.  For  exaniple. 
MuUhall  ^  gives  the  annual  earning  capacity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
several  European  countries  as  follows: 


Nations  with  efficient  edocational 

systems. 

England    £36 

France 31 

Germany 25 


Nations  with  inadequate  educational 

systems. 

Spain £16 

Greece 13 

Russia 10 


The  effect  of  education  upon  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  equally 
notable.  The  figures  given  by  MuUhall  for  the  total  wealth  per  in- 
habitant of  these  several  European  nations  are: 


Nations  with  efficient  educational 

systems. 

England    £302 

France    252 

Germany 156 


Nations  with  inadequate  educational 

systems. 

Spain £135 

Greece 101 

Russia 61 


Similarly,  in  America,  Massachusetts,  with  slightly  smaller 
population  than  Texas,  has  $4,956,000,000  of  accumulated  wealth  to 
$2,836,000,000  possessed  by  Texas.^  That  this  is  not  altogether  due 
to  the  fact  that  Massachusetts  is  a  mjich  older  State  than  Texas  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Wisconsin,  a  comparatively  new  State,  with 
only  about  two-thirds  the  population  of  Texas,  has  an  equal  amount 
of  wealth;  and  California,  a  newer  State,  with  only  two-thirds  the 
population,  has  $4,115,000,000  of  wealth.  All  three  of  these  richer 
States  for  years  spent  two  or  three  times  as  much  per  child  on  educa- 
tion as  Texas  spent 

The  relation  of  productive  power  to  education  is  shown  by  the 
enormously  increased  rate  of  production  that  has  come  about  every- 
where since  education  became  more  generally  diffused.  The  total 
wealth  accumulated  in  America  from  1492  to  1860,  a  period  of  368 
years,  was  $614  per  capita.  From-  then  till  1904,  a  period  of  only 
44  years,  this  increased  to  $1,318  per  capita,  or  an  addition  in  44 
years  of  $802  per  capita.'  Since  that  time  the  increase  has  been 
even  more  striking.  This  increase  is  partly  due  to  increased  valua- 
tions or  the  smaller  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar;  to  ttie  use  of 
accumulated  capital,  and  to  many  other  things;  but  after  due  allow- 
ance is  made  for  all  these  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Nation  is  largely  responsible  for  vastly  increasing  the 
productive  power  of  its  citizens.  The  productive  power  of  illiterate 
countries  is  not  increasing  at  such  rates. 

1  Industries  and  Wealth  of  Nations,  pp.  391  and  393,  published  in  1896. 

'  All  figures  are  from  the  Special  Report  of  the  Census  Office  on  Wealth.  Debt  and 
Taxation,  1907,  p.  37. 

*  Figures  from  the  Special  Report  of  the  Census  Bureau  on  Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation, 
1907,  p.  9. 
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TFAy  edvfioted  nations  produce  more, — ^That  there  must  be  this 
intimate  relation  between  education  and  earning  power  is  obvious  as 
soon  as  consideration  is  given  to  the  demands  of  the  processes  of 
modem  industry.  The  Asiatic  farmer,  with  his  stick  plow,  makes 
6  cents  a  day,^  and  the  illiterate  Russian  peasant  with  his  primitive 
implements  and  methods  earns  14  cents,  while  the  American  farmer 
earns  many  times  these  sums  because  his  improved  methods  and 
implements,  made  possible  by  education,  have  increased  his  efficiency. 
The  illiterate  race  is  necessarily  restricted  to  the  bullock  and  the 
stick  plow,  while  the  educated  nation  mines  and  smelts  ores,  manu- 
factures the  reaper  and  the  traction  engine,  fertilizes  the  soil,  rotates 
crops,  breeds  better  stock  and  better  seeds  by  scientific  methods, 
rises  superior  to  flood,  drought,  and  disease,  and  multiplies  efficiency 
a  himdredf  old. 

Tfaturcd  resources  worthless  without  education. — ^Even  a  bounteous 
harvest  in  a  fertile  section  would  avail  little  for  an  illiterate  people 
who  could  not  build  the  engines  or  boats  to  transport  it,  or  under- 
stand the  processes  necessary  for  its  preservation  against  a  future 
day  of  want.  Without  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy, 
rich  mineral  deposits  are  but  so  much  worthless  rock.  Without  tools 
and  machinery  and  educated  skill  to  turn  them  into  houses,  furni- 
ture, and  implements  for  man,  vast  timber  resources  are  but  so  many 
trees  cumbering  the  soil;  without  educated  brain  and  skilled  hands 
the  fertile  soil,  timbered  land,  water  power,  and  mineral  deposit  must 
forever  lie  idle  or  be  ignorantly  squandered. 

Comparison  of  illiterate  and  educated  workers. — ^Horace  Mann 
vividly  pictures  the  power  of  education  in  his  statement  about  the 
savage  and  transportation.  Modifying  his  statement,  it  can  be  said : 
The  savage  can  fasten  only  a  dozen  pounds  on  his  back  and  swim  the 
river.  When  he  is  educated  enough  to  make  an  axe,  fell  a  tree,  and 
build  a  raft,  he  can  carry  many  times  a  dozen  pounds.  As  soon  as  he 
learns  to  rip  logs  into  boards  and  build  a  boat,  he  multiplies  his 
power  a  hundredfold ;  and  when  to  this  he  adds  mathematics,  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  other  modern  sciences  he  can  produce  the  monster 
steel  leviathans  that  defy  wind,  storm,  and  distance,  and  bear  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  burdens  a  millionfold  greater  than  the 
uneducated  savage  could  carry  across  the  narrow  river. 

^  Report  on  taxation,  Proceedings  and  Addresses,  Nat.  Educ.  Assoc,  Jnly,  1905,  pp. 
27-28 : 

*'  In  India  only  5  per  cent  can  read  and  write,  and  there  the  men  receive  for  farm 
work.  In  the  Madras  district,  6  to  8  cents  a  day ;  women,  4  to  6  cents ;  children,  3  to  5, 
the  laborers  boarding  themselves*'   (pp.  6  and  16). 

**  If  Asia  had  a  Panama  Canal  to  dig,  she  would  dig  It  with  picks,  hoes,  and  spades, 
and  tote  out  the  earth  In  buckets.  Nothing  but  human  bone  and  sinew  would  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  men  would  be  paid  little,  because  without  tools  and  knowledge  they  must 
always  earn  little.  But  America  puts  brains,  science,  steam,  electricity,  machinery  into 
her  Big  Ditch — tools  and  knowledge,  in  other  words,  and  she  pays  good  wages  because  a 
man  thus  equipped  does  the  work  of  10  men  whose  only  force  is  the  force  of  muscle.'* — 
"Asia's  Greatest  Lesson  for  the  South,"  Clarence  H.  Poe,  pp.  10-11. 
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The  efficiency  of  an  illiterate  people  in  competition  with  an  edu- 
cated nation  is  as  the  crooked  stick  against  the  sulky  plow;  the 
sickle  against  the  reaper;  the  bullock  cart  against  the  express  train, 
the  ocean  greyhound,  and  the  aeroplane;  the  pony  messenger  against 
the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  wireless;  the  individual  harangue 
against  the  printing  press,  the  newspaper,  the  library ;  the  spinning 
wheel  against  the  factory ;  the  pine  f agbt  against  the  electric  light ; 
the  peddling  of  skins  and  herbs  from  the  oxcart  against  the  bank, 
the  check  book,  the  railroad,  the  department  store;  the  log  hut 
against  the  steel  skyscraper;  the  unaided  eye  against  th^  micro- 
scope and  telescope;  incantations  and  magic  against  the  chemist, 
the  hospital,  the  modern  physician  and  surgeon.  Take  away  from 
one  entire  generation  all  education,  and  society  must  revert  to  the 
stick  plow,  the  oxcart,  and  such  primitive  means,  because  steel  imple- 
ments, locomotives,  steamships,  electricity,  telephones,  telegraph, 
waterworks,  steel  buildings,  mining  and  chemical  industries,  fac- 
tories, modern  sanitation,  hygiene  and  medicine,  books,  newspapers, 
courts  of  justice,  and  laws  that  protect  property  and  defend  the 
rights  of  the  weak  are  all  impossible  without  education  and  are 
efficient  only  in  proportion  as  educated  intelligence  is  applied  to 
them.^ 

The  necessity  for  echication  rapidly  increasing, — The  necessity  for 
education  has  increased  and  will  continue  to  increase  with  the  ad- 
vance in  the  complexity  of  the  processes  of  civilization.  Because  of 
the  unparalleled  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  during  the  past 
fifty  years  the  need  for  education  has  in  a  generation  multiplied 
many  fold.  For  example,  a  century  ago  a  transportation  system  was 
little  more  than  a  wagon  and  a  driver  who  knew  the  road.  Now,  in 
handling  a  problem  of  transportation,  experts  in  traffic  must  first 
determine  whether  a  road  in  that  place  will  be  worth  while,  and  what 
kind  of  road  will  be  most  economical  and  efficient ;  experts  in  finance 
must  provide  the  ti'emendous  sums  needed  to  build  the  road;  civil 
engineers  must  lay  it  out;  bridge  engineers  plan  the  bridges;  chem- 
ical engineers  test  the  materials;  mills  and  factories  with  scores  of 
chemical  and  physical  experts  make  the  rails,  build  the  locomotives 
and  steel  cars;  and  a  host  of  traffic  experts,  auditore,  accountants, 

1  The  advantage  to  each  of  the  education  of  all  Is  admirably  brought  out  In  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  Mr.  Clarence  l*oe :  *'  You  prosper  Just  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  average  man  with  whom  you  are  brought  into  business  cptitact.  If  the  masses  of 
tho  people  are  poor  and  Ignorant,  every  individual,  every  interest,  every  Industry  in  the 
community  will  feel  and  register  the  puUing-down  power  of  their  backwardness  as  in- 
evitably as  the  thermometer  records  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  merchant  will  have 
poorer  trade,  the  doctor  and  lawyer  smaller  fees,  the  railroad  diminished  traCQc,  the  banks 
smaller  deposits,  the  preacher  and  teacher  smaller  salaries,  and  so  on.  Every  man  who 
through  ignorance,  lack  of  training,  or  hy  reason  of  any  other  hindering  cause,  is  pro- 
ducing or  earning  only  half  as  much  as  he  ought,  \)y  his  Inefficiency  is  making  everybody 
else  in  the  community  poorer/' — **A8ia*s  Greatest  Lesson  for  the  South,"  Clarence  n. 
Poe.  pp.  3—4.  • 
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and  specially  trained  managers  and  clerks,  telegraphers,  engineers, 
conductors,  and  others  keep  the  trains  moving  with  safety  and  with 
profit.  In  like  manner  the  farmer  can  no  longer  merely  exhaust  one 
fertile  piece  of  fresh  soil  after  another  by  crude  methods  of  agri- 
culture. Intelligent  rotation  must  be  planned,  soil  must  be  conserved 
and  built  up,  improved  stock  and  seed  must  be  bred ;  methods  of 
cultivation  that  stimulate  growth  and  conserve  moisture  and  fer- 
tility must  be  practiced ;  markets  must  be  studied  and  considered  in 
planting;  new  methods  of  marketing  must  be  used,  accounts  must  be 
kept,  and  homes  must  be  made  healthful.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
landowner  will  soon  lose  his  land  and  become  a  tenant  and  the  tenant 
become  a  day  laborer.  In  law,  in  medicine,  in  teaching,  in  manu- 
facturing, in  trade  and  industry  of  all  kinds,  this  same  increased 
demand  for  education  is  found. 

A  'banker's  opinion, — Speaking  in  1905  at .  Girard  College,  Mr. 
Vanderlip  said: 

The  mental  equipment  of  a  business  man  needs  to  be  greater  to-day  than 
was  ever  before  necessary.  Just  as  the  sphere  of  the  business  man's  actions 
has  broadened  with  the  advent  of  rapid  transportation,  telegraphs,  cables,  and 
telephones,  so  have  the  needs  of  broad  understanding  of  sound  principles 
increased.  It  was  steam  processes  of  transportation  and  production  that 
really  made  technical  education  necessary.  The  electric  dynamo  created  the 
demand  for  educated  electrical  engineers.  So  the  railroad,  the  fast  steam- 
ship, the  electric  current  in  the  telephone  and  cable,  and  the  great  economic 
fact  of  gigantic  and  far-reaching  business  combinations  are  making  the  science 
of  business  a  different  thing  from  any  conception  of  commerce  which  could 
have  l>een  had  when  Girard  was  the  most  successful  of  business  men.  The 
enlarge<l  scope  of  business  Is  demanding  better  trained  men,  who  understand 
principles.  New  forces  have  made  large  scale  production,  and  we  need  men 
who  can  comprehend  the  relation  of  that  production  in  the  world  of  markets. 
There  has  been  introduced  such  complexity  into  modern  business  and  such  a 
high  degree  of  specialization  that  the  young  man  who  begins  without  the 
foundation  of  an  exceptional  training  is  in  danger  of  remaining  a  mere  clerk 
or  bookkeeper.  Commercial  and  industrial  affairs  are  conducted  on  so  large 
a  scale  that  the  neophyte  Was  little  chance  to  learn  broadly,  either  by  obser- 
vation or  experience.  He  is  put  at  a  single  task ;  the  more  expert  he  becomes 
at  it  the  more  likely  It  Is  that  he  will  be  kept  at  it,  unless  he  has  had  a 
training  In  his  youth  which  has  fitted  him  to  comprehend  in  some  measure 
the  relation  of  his  task  to  those  which  others  are  doing. 

Business  growing  m^yre  complieated. — An  excellent  illustration  of 

the  manner  in  which  modem  business  has  widened  the  scope  of  its 

demands  for  training  and  broad  education  is  given  by  J.  T.  Young 

in  speaking  of  several  modem  industries :  ^ 

The  production  of  oil  has  led  to  an  especially  interesting  series  of  auxiliary 
enterprises.  Crude  and  refined  oil,  petroleum  Jelly,  gas,  gasoline,  and  light 
oils,  fine  and  heavy  lubrication  oils,  wax,  paraflOin,  chewing  gum,  oil  cake, 

-  -  ■  —    —  -     —  -  ■ 

^  Annals  Amer.  Acad.  Pol.  and  Soc.  Scl.  28,  pp.  28-37,  "  BuBlness  and  Science,**  by  J.  T. 
Young. 
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barrels,  tin  cans,  bags,  and  wooden  boxes  are  all  manufactured  in  the  various 
departments  and  plants  of  the  industry.  In  addition,  it  has  proved  profitable 
to  own  and  operate  banks,  steamship  lines,  and  various  other  commercial 
undertalcings. 

In  gas  manufacture,  tar,  briquettes,  light  oils,  dyes,  creosote,  and  coke  are 
resultant  by-products  leading  to  the  development  of  new  markets  and  new 
departments  of  business.  The  most  successful  meat-packing  concerns  have 
been  directed  by  men  who  are  able  to  develop  extensive  "allied"  industries. 
Besides  the  usual  dres.sed  fresh,  canned,  dried,  and  smoked  meats,  the  packing 
Interests  manufacture  soups,  meat  extracts,  sausage,  lard,  toilet,  laundry,  and 
wool  soap,  gelatin,  pepsin,  glue,  fertilizer,  etc.,  and  operate  printing  estab;- 
lishments,  can,  box,  and  paint  factories,  extensive  refrigerator  car  lines,  and 
meat,  fruit,  and  vegetable  refrigerating  plants.  In  addition  to  the  manufac- 
turing side  of  the  business,  a  wholesale  organization  has  been  built  up  which 
distributes  some  of  the  products  throughout  practically  the  entire  domestic 
market. 

The  manager  of  a  modern  business  enterprise  of  any  size  must  be 
able  to  trace  the  exact  cost  of  production  of  each  article^,  study  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  order  to  make  wise  contracts  for  sale  and 
purchase,  must  know  how  to  advertise  economically  and  create  or 
increase  his  market,  must  be  able  to  organize  and  reorganize  the 
departments  of  his  plant,  borrow  money  advantageously,  secure 
favorable  transportation  rates,  stop  wastes,  work  up  by-products, 
and  do  many  other  things  that  were  unknown  a  few  years  ago. 
Without  the  wide  use  of  former  waste  products,  few  large  enterprises 
could  now  maintain  themselves.  Indeed,  so  carefully  have  these  been 
studied  that  the  by-products  are  at  times  the  chief  source  of  profit, 
in  some  cases  modern  science  turning  what  was  formerly  a  source  of 
trouble  and  expense  into  one  of  great  revenue,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
turning  of  the  injurious  sulphur  fumes  given  off  in  smelting  into 
sulphuric  acid.  The  Tennessee  Copper  Co.,  of  Copper  Hill,  Tenn., 
several  years  ago  was  sued  for  heavy  damages  by  owners  of  neigh- 
boring land  because  the  sulphurous  fumes  given  off  by  the  plant  did 
great  injury  to  the  trees  and  other  vegetation  around.  The  expert 
chemist  was  called  in,  and  he,  by  his  superior  education,  was  able 
not  merely  to  stop  the  injury  to  the  vegetation  but  to  convert  these 
sulphurous  fumes  into  sulphuric  acid,  one  of  the  profitable  by- 
products of  the  smelter. 

EDUCATION  AND  INDIVIDUAL  SUCCESS. 

Wli^^s  who  in  America, — ^That  national  wealth  and  industry  are 
dependent  primarily  on  education  and  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
become  more  and  more  dependent  thereupon  as  civilization  advances 
is  now  so  obvious  that  further  illustration  is  unnecessary.  That  indi- 
vidual education  is  an  equally  vital  factor  in  individual  efliciency  and 
success  in  the  varied  walks  of  practical  life  is  a  matter  about  which 
the  facts  are  not  so  obvious^  as  the  occasional  large  successes  of  com- 
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paratively  unschooled  men  and  the  not  infrequent  failures  of  men  of 
much  schooling  have  attracted  disproportionate  attention  and  ob- 
scured the  more  significant  facts.  But  in  recent  years  several  studies 
have  been  made  which  show  the  influence  of  education  upon  indi- 
vidual success. 

An  investigation  of  the  educational  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
eight  thousand  persons  mentioned  in  "  Who's  Who  in  America,"  for 
the  years  1899-1900,  brought  out  the  following  facts  :^  Out  of  the 
nearly  five  million  uneducated  men  and  women  in  America,  only  31 
have  been  sufficiently  successful  in  any  kind  of  work  to  obtain  a  place 
among  the  8,000  leaders  catalogued  in  this  book.  Out  of  thirty-three 
million  people  with  as  much  as  a  common-school  education,  808  were 
able  to  win  a  place  in  the  list,  while  out  of  only  two  million  with  high- 
school  training,  1,245  have  manifested  this  marked  efficiency,  and  out 
of  one  million  with  college  or  university  training,  5,768  have  merited 
this  distinction.  That  is  to  say,  only  one  child  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  has  been  able  in  America,  without  education,  to  be- 
come a  notable  factor  in  the  progress  of  his  State,  while  the  children 
with  common-school  education  have,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  ac- 
complished this  4  times  as  often,  those  with  high-school  education  87 
times  as  often,  and  those  with  college  training  800  times  as  often. 
If  this  list  had  been  selected  by  the  universities  or  school-teachers,  or 
if  literary  leaders  only  were  chosen,  it  might  easily  be  claimed  that 
the  apparently  greater  success  of  the  educated  was  due  to  the  line  of 
work  from  which  the  leaders  were  selected.  But  the  selection  of  the 
men  and  women  in  this  book  was  not  in  the  hands  of  professors,  but 
in  the  hands  of  a  firm  of  business  men.  They  selected  leaders  in  all 
lines  of  industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  other  fields  of  practical 
endeavor  besides  the  professions,  and  still  this  enormously  increased 
efficiency  and  productivity  of  those  with  education  was  found. 

In  interpreting  the  results  of  this  study,  as  in  the  interpretation  of 
all  of  the  following  comparative  studies  of  those  who  have  education 
with  those  who  do  not  have  it,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  remark- 
able superiority  of  the  educated  must  not  be  attributed  entirely  to 
their  education.  Those  who  receive  education  are  a  selected  lot  to 
begin  with.  Their  parents  were,  as  a  rule,  persons  of  more  than 
average  efficiency,  and  hence  were  able  to  keej)  their  children  in 
school;  they  were  more  intelligent  than  the  average,  and  therefore 
induced  or  required  their  children  to  remain  in  school.  The  child 
himself  probably  had  more  than  average  ability,  .else  he  would  have 
wearied  of  the  intellectual  labor  of  the  school  and  would  have  left  it 

1 "  Who  Are  the  Eight  Thousand  ? "  a  study  by  W.  W.  Smith,  chancellor  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Macon system.  Similar  statistics  given  in  "  Who's  Who  in  America,"  p.  xix,  for 
1910-11,  and  covering  16,794  notable  Americans,  show  results  "nearly  identical"  with 
those  for  1899-1900. 

05620'*— 17— Bull.  22 3 
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mSHNGUiSHEO  HEN  OFATIf  RICA 
AND  MID  EDUCATION 


WITH  NOSCHOOUNG 

OF  S  niLUON,  ONLY  31  ATTAINED  OtSHNCTION 

I 

WITH  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLING 

OF  33  MILLION.  808  ATTAINED  DISTINCnON 


WITH  HIGH-SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

OF  2  MILLION.  I?45  ATTAINED  DiSHNCnON 


WITH  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

OF  I  MILLION.  5768  ATTAINED  OlSHNCnON 

THE  CHILD  WITH  NO  SCHOOUNG  HAS  ONE 
CHANCE  IN  150.000  OF  PERFORMING  DIS- 
TINGUISHED SERVICE;  WITH  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION.  HE  HAS  FOUR  TIMES  THE  CHANCE: 
WITH  HIGH-SCHOOL  EDUCATiON.87  TIMES  THE 
CHANCE.WITH  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 800 TIMES 
THE  CHANCE. 


WHATISYDUR QUIDS  CHANCE? 


p  t.iMMU  I..    I 


n«  mmvn  «  < 


Fig.  8. 

The  figures  are  taken  from  a  study  of  the  distinguished 
men  catalogued  In  Who*8  Who  in  America  entitled  "  Who  Are 
the  Eight  Thousand,"  by  W,  W.  Smith. 
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• 

early.  Then,  too,  the  child  of  educated  and  well-to-do  parents  has 
more  opportunity  offered  him  to  enter  lucrative  positions.  Other 
influences  also  doubtless  modify  the  result;  but  after  due  allowance 
for  all  these  factors  is  made  there  remains  still  a  large  margin  of 
superior  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  educated  that  one  must  credit  to 
education  or  do  violence  to  common  sense  in  interpretation  of  the 
undisputed  facts. 

The  coUege-hred  man  in  hvsmess  and  in  politics. — Dr.  Charles 
Thwing  made  a  similar  study  of  the  15,142  eminent  men  mentioned  in 
Appleton's  Encyclopedia  of  American  Biography  to  find  the  facts 
especially  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  college  training  and 
success  in  political  life  and  in  amassing  wealth.^ 

Of  the  100  wealthiest  men  in  the  United  States  he  found  that  in 
proportion  to  the  total  number  in  America  possessing  a  college  edu- 
cation there  were  277  times  as  many  cojlege-bred  men  who  had 
amassed  great  wealth  as  there  were  of  noncollege-bred  men.  In 
proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the  population,  the  college  men  have 
become  Members  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  352  times 
as  often  as  the  noncollege-bred  men;  Members  of  the  Senate  530 
times  as  often;  President  1,392  times  as  often;  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  2,027  times  as  often.  Of  the  more  than  10,000  promi- 
nent and  successful  men  in  all  lines  mentioned  who  were  still  living, 
68  per  cent  were  college  graduates  ancj  75  per  cent  had  had  some 
college  training.  On  the  whole,  the  college-bred  man  had  attained 
enough  eminence  to  be  mentioned  in  such  a  cyclopedia  870  times  as 
often  in  proportion  to  his  number  as  the  noncollege-bred  man. 

In  1898  Prof.  J.  C.  Jones,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  made  a 
special  study  of  the  college  graduate's  success  in  the  field  of  national 
politics.  This  study  is  doubly  pertinent  to  this  subject,  for  not  only 
do  Congressmen,  Cabinet  officers.  Supreme  Court  judges,  and  Presi- 
dents receive  larger  salaries  than  do  average  citizens,  but,  since  they 
make,  interpret,  and  enforce  the  laws  which  govern  customs,  bank- 
ing, transportation,  corporations,  policing,  and  international  rela- 
tions, they  exert  a  powerful  and  wide-spread  influence  upon  national 
industry  and  wealth.  Prof.  Jones  made  his  study  ^  also  through  an 
examination  of  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  but 
considered  only  those  who  had  remained  in  college  long  enough  to 
graduate  instead  of  including,  as  President  Thwing  had  done,  all 
who  attended  college.  Prof.  Jones  found  that  over  five  thousand  of 
the  fifteen  thousand  men  mentioned  in  Appleton's  were  college  grad- 
uates. He  also  investigated  the  schooling  of  the  Fifty-fourth  and 
Fifty-fifth  Congresses  and  found  that  36  per  cent  of  the  Representa- 
tives and  over  36  per  cent  of  the  Senators  were  college  graduates. 

^Amer.  Ed.  Rev.,  November,  1908. 

*"Doe9  College  Education  pay?"  by  J.  C.  Jone8,  Forum:  26,  No.  854-363;  Nov.,  1898. 
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Among  those  who  have  been  elected  to  the  position  of  Speaker  of  the 
House,  47  per  cent  have  been  graduates.  Furthermore,  the  propor- 
tion is  increasing.  From  1789  to  1841  the  percentage  of  Speakers 
who  were  graduates  was  35,  whereas  from  1841  to  1898  it  was  55. 
Of  the  Presidents,  55  per  cent  had  likewise  been  graduates,  this  per- 
centage also  having  increased  during  the  preceding  75  years  from  50 
to  57.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  62  per  cent  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  50  per  cent  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
67  per  cent  of  the  Attorneys  General,  69  per  cent  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  (87  per  cent  during  the  preceding  50  years)  were 
college  graduates.  As  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  population  ever 
graduate  from  college,  it  is  plain  that  the  graduates  attain  these  re- 
munerative and  important  positions  from  36  to  87  times  as  often  as 
the  nongraduates,  and  that  this  ratio  is  still  increasing. 

The  education  of  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution, — ^As  no 
other  one  political  event  has  had  more  to  do  with  national  peace 
and  stability,  and  hence  with  industrial  possibilities,  than  the  framing 
and  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  especial  significance  is  attached  to 
the  results  of  Prof.  Jones's  study  of  the  part  which  the  1  per  cent 
of  college  graduates  in  the  country  played  in  this  important  matter. 
He  found  that  the  author  of  the  Constitution,  Thomas  Jefferson,  was 
a  college  graduate;  its  ablest  defender,  John  Adams,  was  a  college 
graduate;  23  of  the  54  who  composed  the  convention  were  college 
graduates,  and  27  were  college-bred  men;  2  of  the  3  who  brought 
about  the  convention — ^Madison  and  Hamilton — were  college  gradu- 
ates, while  the  third — Monroe — was  a  college  man;  the  authors  of 
three  of  the  four  plans  presented — Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Patter- 
son— were  college  graduates;  the  plan  finally  adopted  was  that  of 
a  college  graduate;  and  after  its  final  adoption  the  three  men  who  led 
in  explaining  it,  defending  it,  and  securing  its  adoption  by  the  States 
were  all  college  graduates — Madison,  Jay,  and  Hamilton.  In  fact, 
the  1  per  cent  of  college  graduates  in  America  can  almost  be  said  to 
have  called  the  convention,  written  the  Constitution,  and  secured  its 
adoption  and  ratification. 

Education  and  the  development  of  a  Western  State. — Following 
quite  a  different  method,  Mr.  H.  E.  Kratz  made  an  investigation  of 
the  part  being  played  by  college-bred  men  in  the  recent  development 
of  one  of  the  Western  States.  Mr.  Kratz  asked  men  in  15  leading 
South  Dakota  cities  to  name  the  five  leading  men  in  their  cities  in 
seven  different  lines,  viz,  law,  medicine,  teaching,  the  ministry,  bank- 
ing, journalism,  merchandising,  and  manufacturing.  Of  the  533 
men  whose  names  were  sent  in  as  leaders  ih  these  cities  in  the 
several  lines,  293,  or  50  per  cent,  proved  to  have  haa  as  much  as  two 
years  of  college  training.-* 

»"DoeB  College  Education  Pay?"  by  H.  E.  Krata,  In  Educ,  Rev.;  27.  ^8-99;  Mar., 
1809. 
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The  figures  are  trom  "Does  College  Education  Pay?"  by 
J.  C.  Jones  In  the  Forum,  26,  pages  354-363.  The  Presidents 
include  all  to  1914.  The  congressional  figures  are  for  the 
Fifty-fourth  and  Fifty-fifth  Congresses.  Later  Congresses  would 
probably  show  a  larger  proportion  of  college  men,  as  they  are 
more  prominent  now  than  In  former  years  in  public  life.  The 
other  figures  are  to  date  of  the  article. 
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FINANCIAL  RETURN   OF  EDUCATION   TO   THE   INDIVIDUAL. 

Individual  salary  and  valiie  to  society. — ^The  financial  returns 
which  different  grades  of  education  make  to  the  individual  have  been 
studied  recently  by  two  different  methods.  In  some  of  the  studies 
the  investigators  went  into  the  factories  and  other  enterprises  and 
found  out  the  amount  of  schooling  that  the  successful  employees  in 
the  several  grades  of  work  had  had.  In  others  they  followed  out 
into  life  the  graduates  of  certain  schools  and  colleges  to  see  what 
kinds  of  positions  they  proved  competent  to  fill  and  what  salaries 
they  received  from  year  to  year.  The  salary  paid  to  an  individual 
because  of  certain  educational  qualifications  possessed  by  him  repre- 
sents not  only  the  financial  value  of  that  education  to  him,  but  also 
in  a  general  way  represents  the  financial  value  which  the  community 
places  upon  the^rvice  made  possible  by  that  education.  Some  of 
the  results  are  as  follows: 

Dodge's  study. — One  of  the  earliest  of  these  studies  was  made  by 
Mr.  James  M.  Dodge,  one  of  the  prominent  manufacturers  of  Amer- 
ica and  former  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.*  Mr.  Dodge  calculated  the  financial  value  of  different 
grades  of  education  .by  comparing  the  earning  capacities  of  common 
laborers,  shop-apprentice  trained  men,  trade-school  graduates,  and 
technical-school  graduates  who  were  employed  in  the  several  large 
factories  under  his  observation.  He  capitalized  at  5  per  cent  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  50  weeks  of  work  of  a  member  of  each  of 
these  classes,  and  took  this  sum  as  the  potential  value  of  each  when 
making  his  comparisons.    He  concludes : 

A  chart  thus  obtained  shows  that  the  laborer  starts  with  $3  a  week  when  he 
is  16,  and  rises  to  $10.20  by  the  time  he  is  21,  but  he  rises  no  his/her.  His 
potential  value  at  that  wage  is  $10,200.  The  apprentice  or  shop-trained  worker 
starts  with  the  same  wages  as  the  laborer  at  16,  but  rises  more  rapidly,  and  is 
earning  by  the  time  he  is  24  years  old  $15.80.  His  potential  value  at  that  time 
is  $15,800,  but  he  makes  no  further  rise.  The  trade-school  graduate,  starting 
at  the  same  point,  rises  still  more  rapidly,  and  is  earning  when  he  is  25  years 
of  age  $22  per  week,  his  potential  value  at  this  point  being  $22,000.  From  this 
point  his  wages  rise  less  rapidly,  reaching  possibly  $25  per  week  at  the  age  of 
82,  and  representing  a  potential  value  of  $25,000.  The  graduate  of  the  technical 
school  starts  at  the  same  point  of  a  weekly  salary  of  $3,  and  is  earning  $4 
when  he  enters  coUege  at  18.  Uiwn  graduating  from  college  at  the  age 
of  22  he  can  draw  a  salary  of  $13  per  we(%.  He  has  then  already  passed  the 
laborer,  but  is  still  a  little  below  the  shoivtrained  apprentice.  He  passes  the 
latter,  how^ever,  during  his  first  year  of  employment,  but  is  still  below  the  trade- 
school  graduate,  whom  he  does  not  overtake  until  his  twenty-fifth  year.  From 
this  point  on  he  rapidly  leaves  behind  the  other  three  workers,  and  at  the  age 
of  32  is  drawing  $43  a  week,  his  potential  value  being  $43,000.  Thus,  four 
years*  training  at  a  technical  school  makes  a  man,  by  the  time  he  is  82,  four 

1 "  The  Money  Valne  of  Tecbnicat  Training.**  {.  M.  Dodge,  in  the  Transactions  of  Amcr. 
8oc.  of  Mechan.  Bngineera,  vol.  25. 
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SALARY   RECEIVED. 

WHICH  WILL  YOU  BE? 


The  figures  are  from  "  The  Money  Value  of  Technical  Train- 
ing," by  J.  M.  Dodge,  In  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  volume  25,  pages  40-^8. 
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Charting  the  value  of  education  to  the  factory  worker.     (See 

also  Fig.  5.) 
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times  as  valuable  as  the  laborer,  approximately  three  times  as  valuable  as  the 
shop-trained  apprentice,  and  72  per  cent  more  valuble  than  the  trade-school 
graduate — surely  a  good  return  for  four  years  silent  in  preparation.^ 

Mr.  Dodge  found  that  even  in  the  lowest  grades  of  factory  work 
the  uneducated  laborer  was  often  unsuccessful.  Only  35  per  cent  of 
the  unskilled  remained  in  the  factory  even  in  unskilled  work,  5  per 
cent  went  somewhat  higher,  while  40  per  cent  had  to  be  dismissed  and 
20  per  centieft  of  their  own  accord  for  one  cause  or  another. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  study  that  the  factories  under  Mr. 
Dodge's  supervision  were  not  typical  ones,  but  that  in  them  a  value 
was  placed  upon  education  above  that  allowed  in  other  factories. 
That  this  is  not  true  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  salaries  reported 
for  the  trade-school  graduates  iA  the  Dodge  factories  are  actually 
lower  than  those  received  in  various  other  factories  by  the  graduates 
of  three  widely  separated  trade  schools  reported  by  CLeary.^ 

The  educated  fail  less  often, — Another  study  of  the  actual  per- 
formance of  educated  men  in  the  business  world  was  made  by  H.  J. 
Hapgood.  Mr.  Hapgood's  results  were  similar  to  those  of  Dodge 
and  brought  out  especially  the  large  per  cent  of  successes  among 
college-bred  men  in  responsible,  high-salaried  positions,  and  the 
comparatively  small  per  cent  of  successes  on  the  part  of  the  non- 
college-bred  men.    He  says : 

A  notable  instance  of  the  value  of  college  men  is  furnished  by  the  Western 
Electric  Ck>.,  which  began  employing  college  men  about  10  years  ago,  and  has 
found  that  90  per  cent  of  them  make  good,  as  compared  with  10  per  cent  of  the 
men  who  enter  business  on  leaving  the  high  or  grammar  school." 

Statistics  based  on  data  gathered  from  the  experience  of  100  business  houses 
and  covering  a  period  of  three  or  four  years  show  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
college  men  were  successful  in  rising'  to  large  salaries  and  responsible  positions, 
as  compared  with  25  per  cent  of  the  noncollege  men. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  college  graduates  are  the  chief  and  best  source  of 
supply  for  the  reserve  force  which  every  progressive  firm  should  be  accumu- 
lating.* 

Factory  workers*  salaries  and  education  in  Massachusetts, — ^The 
Massachusetts  committee  on  industrial  education  made  a  study  of 
799  workers  who  had  left  school  at  either  14  or  18  years  of  age  and 
traced  the  actual  average  salaries  received  by  these  workers  from 

^  In  a  private  letter  to  Prof.  Person,  of  Dartmouth  College,  Mr.  Dodge  gives  this  addi- 
tional information : 

"  The  data  of  my  address  on  the  money  value  of  training  were  obtained  by  investigat- 
ing the  records  of  the  Link  Belt  Engineering  Co.  and  the  Dodge  Coal  Storage  Co.,  the 
records  covering  a  period  of  about  14  years.  I  then  had  the  figures  compared  with  such 
records  as  I  could  obtain  from  my  friends  In  somewhat  similar  lines  of  business,  and,  for 
fear  of  being  In  error,  made  a  reduction  of  about  10  per  cent  from  what  the  actual 
statistics  show," — Quoted  by  W.  A.  O'Leary  in  his  report  on  "  The  Wage  Value  of  Voca^ 
tlonal  Training,**  Appendix  VI  of  the  B^ourth  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Factory  In- 
vestigating Commission,  p.  1420. 

'O'Leary,  W.  A.     The  Wage  Value  of  Vocational  Training,  p.  1428. 

*  Annals  Amer.  Acad.  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  July-December,  1006,  pp.  62-63. 

<Ibld.,  p.  64. 
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AOe  WAOE  RECEIVCD  BY  ZIS  BOVS  «mO RE- 
MAINED IN  nCHNICAL  SCHOOLS  lUL  dGHTECN 
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NOrt  THATTHETKHMICAL-SCHOOLSTU- 
OENTSSURMSS  TH£5H0f»TRAINED  BOYS 
PROM  THE  BEGINNIHG.AND  AT  7S YEARS 
OF  AG£  ARE  RECEIVING  fdOOPEft  YEAR 
HIGHER  SAURY. 


The  figures  were  taken  from  the  Report  o/  the  Commi*»itm 
on  Tndiutrial  and  Technical  Education,  aabmltted  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature  Id  1906. 
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year  to  year.  They  found  that  boys  who  had  remained  four  years 
longer  in  school  in  order  to  take  a  technical  course  soon  caught  up 
in  salary  with  their  brothers  who  stopped  at  14,  and  went  ahead  of 
them  so  rapidly  that  by  the  time  they  were  22  years  old  the  sum  of 
the  four  years'  salary  of  the  better-educated  boys  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  eight  years'  salary  of  those  who  had  quit  school  at  14.  At  • 
the  age  of  26  the  boys  who  had  taken  four  years'  extra  schooling  were 
on  the  average  getting  $900  per  year  more  than  those  who  left  school 
at  14. 

From  the  twenty-fifth  year  on,  the  boys  who  had  quit  school  at  14 
would  secure  practically  no  promotion,  whereas  those  who  had  re- 
mained in  school  till  18,  and  had  therefore  entered  the  higher-grade 
industries  and  positions,  would  continue  to  receive  promotion  and 
increase  in  salary  for  many  years.^ 

If,  however,  it  is  assumed  that  each  boy  continues  for  the  remainder 
of  his  normal  working  life  to  receive  the  same  salary  that  he  was 
paid  at  25  years  of  age,  the  boy  who  quit  school  at  14  would  receive 
a  total  life  income  of  $26,667,  while  the  boy  that  remained  till  18 
would  receive  $68,900.  It  thus  appears  that  four  years  of  technical 
education,  from  14  to  18  years  of  age,  more  than  doubles  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  average  Massachusetts  boy  engaged  in  industry  and 
richly  repays  both  him  and  the  State  for  the  time  and  money  devoted 
to  his  education. 

It  is  true  that  the  number  of  children  studied  by  the  commission 
was  small,  as  was  the  number  of  industries  inspected.  Furthermore, 
the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  statements  of  those  studied  concerning 
their  wages  could  not'  always  be  proved.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  above  figures  are  to  be  taken  as  exact 
measures  of  the  value  of  education  in  industry  even  in  Massachusetts. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  conmilttee  was  composed  of  some  of  the 
ablest  educators  and  most  thoughtful  men  and  women  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  employed  trained  assistants,  visited  364  firms,  in  65 
different  industries,  in  48  cities,  and  personally  visited  5,459  em- 
ployees, out  of  9,057,  between  the  ages  of  14  and  24  years  employed 
by  the  firms  under  observation. 

Wages  of  the  trained  wnd  untrained, — An  illuminating  comparison 
was  made  by  Florence  Marshall  of  the  wages  received  by  girls  in 
those  occupations  demanding  no  training  and  those  that  do  demand 
it.    The  results  are  graphically  shown  in  Fig.  8. 

An  investigation  by  Miss  Anna  Hedges  of  the  relation  between  the 
education  and  the  wages  of  a  number  of  women  in  several  factories 
around  New  York  City  showed  that  education  through  the  fourth 

^Tbe  commiBsion  found  (p.  21)  that,  oat  of  9,057  employees  studied,  900  of  whom 
were  in  high-grade  industries,  only  2  per  cent  of  those  who  had  left  school  at  14  ever 
got  into  high-grade  industries. 
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grade  increased  the  wages  received  by  foreign-bom  girls,  but  that 
additional  education  in  the  ordinary  schools  slightly  lowered  the 
average  earning  capacity  of  these  girls  in  factory  work,  though  it 
enabled  them  to  reach  their  maximum  salary  sooner.  This  study  also 
showed  that  the  foreign-born  girls  possessed  greater  earning  power 
in  factory  work  than  the  American  girls.  This  apparent  reversal  of 
what  would  be  expected  is  probably  due  to  the  low  grade  of  work 
done  by  the  girls  in  the  factories.  For  such  monotonous  routine  at 
machines  it  is  probable  that  the  brighter  mind  and  broadened  inter- 
ests produced  by  education  are  a  disadvantage.  Furthermore,  the 
girls  who  go  into  factory  work  after  having  many  years  of  schooling 
are  probably  below  the  average  in  native  ability.  Miss  Hedges  says: 
**  High-school  preparation  turns  the  attention  of  most  girls  to  lines 
of  work  other  than  those  found  in  the  factory.  Those  who  drift  into 
the  factory  have  perhaps  been  failures  elsewhere."  ^ 

Education  and  salaries  in  New  York  City. — A  committee  of  the 
Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association^  investigated  the  salaries  received 
by  graduates  of  the  elementary  schools  and  by  others  who  stopped 
school  before  graduation.  Of  192  boys  from  the  elementary  schools 
taken  at  random,  the  committee  was  able  to  trace  166  till  they  were 
about  30  years  of  age.  At  that  time  the  average  income  of  these  166 
boys  was  $1,253.05,  whereas  the  average  salary  of  the  illiterate  worker 
in  Brooklyn  was  $500  per  year.  If  the  parents  of  these  166  boys  had 
bought  each  of  them  an  annuity  equal  to  the  extra  $753  per  year, 
which  his  education  enabled  him  to  earn,  it  would  have  cost  over 
$15,000  per  boy.  As  the  salaries  of  these  boys  will  rise  considerably 
after  they  are  30,  while  those  of  the  illiterate  laborers  will  not,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  elementary  education  was  worth  more  than  a 
$15,000  capital  safely  invested  for  each  boy. 

Of  1,600  pupils  in  the  night  schools  this  committee  found  that 
wages  were  being  received  by  them  as  follows : 

Wages  received  by  1,600  pupils  in  New  York  City  night  schools. 


Orade  on  leaving  school. 


Below  8B 

Below  8A 

Flnt^year  high  school . . . 
Second-year  high  school. 
Third-year  hi^  school . . 


Average 

age  at 

leaving 

school. 

Average 

age  at 
present. 

Average 
wages 
now. 

13.3 
U.l 
15.0 
« 15. 6 
15.9 
1 

18.8 
18.4 
17.0 
14.0 
18.0 

S460 
424 

435 
466 
503 

Number 
years 
have 

worked. 


6.4 
3.6 
2.0 
2.4 
2.1 


From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  the  pupils  who  remained 
through  the  high  school  were  already,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  receiv- 

^  Wage  Worth  of  School  Training,  by  Anna  Hedges,  p.  143. 

*  Report  of  the  committee  on  Incentives,  in  tho  report  of  the  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
Teachers'  Association,  1909. 
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WHAT  FOUR  YEARS 
IN  SCHOOL  PAID 

WMXS  OF  TWOGDOUK  BtOONyN  CmZENS 

TOOff  WHO  UfT        THOSE  WHO  LtFT 
SCHOOL  AT  K         SCHOOL  AT  18 

lYumy  saury)    (vearly  saiary) 

WHEN  14  YEARS  OF  AGE     ^j^        *0 

■    16    '     ■    '      *g°       *0 

'    20  ■  "  ' 

22  '  ■  •  ' 

'     24  "  "  -  ' 

25  "  '688 

TOTAl  SAURY  II  YEARS  5112.50 

TOTAL  SALARY  7  YEARS  * 7337. 50 

NOTICE  THAT  AT  25  YEARS  OF  AGE  THE  BETTER 
EDUCATED  BOYS  ARE  RECEIVING  *900  PER  YEAR 
MORE  SALARY.  AND  HAVE  ALREADY, IN  7 YEARS, 
RECEIVED  ^2250  MORE  THAN  THE  BOYS  WHO 
LEFT  SCHOOL  AT  14  YEARS  HAVE  RECEIVED 
FDR  ELEVEN  YEARS  WORK . 

IT  PAYS 

TO  CONTINUE  YOUR  STUDIES 


Fig.  9. 

The  figures  represent  the  average  of  actual  salaries  received 
by  two  groups  of  children  that  left  school  at  14  and  18  j'ears 
of  age,  respectively,  and  were  investigated  by  the  Committee 
on  IncefUives  of  the  Brooklyn  Teachers*  Association. 
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ing  more  salary  than  those  who  quit  at  the  eighth  grade  were 
receiving  after  more  than  five  years'  work.  This  is  especially  signifi- 
cant, as  these  pupils  who  left  at  the  eighth  grade  showed  that  they 
were  pupils  of  more  than  average  energy  and  ambition,  in  that  they, 
five  years  after  leaving  school,  were  still  attending  night  school  try- 
ing to  improve  themselves.  Their  comparatively  slow  rise  in  salary 
is  therefore  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  laziness  or  stupidity,  though 
this  may  with  justice  be  used  to  account  for  some  part  of  the  inability 
to  succeed  usually  shown  by  the  illiterate  as  compared  with  school 
graduates. 

This  same  committee  compared  the  earnings  of  the  children  who 
left  school  at  14  years  of  age  with  those  of  the  children  who  remained 
until  they  were  18  years  old.  The  average  weekly  earnings  were  as 
follows: 


Comparison  of  wages  of  children  who  left  New  York  City  schools  at  14  years 

of  age  icith  those  who  left  at  18  years  of  age. 


Weekly  salary  when— 

14  yean  of  age 

15  years  of  age 

16  years  of  age 

1 7  years  of  age 

18  years  of  age 

19  years  of  age 

ao  years  of  age 

21  years  of  age 

22  years  of  age 

23  years  of  age 

24  years  of  age 

25yearsofaffe 

Total  salary  till  25  years  of  age 


Left  school 

Left  school 

at  14. 

at  18. 

$4.00 

0 

4.50 

0 

5.00. 

0 

6.00 

0 

7.00 

10.00 

8. 59 

10.75 

9.5(]r 

15.00 

TTW 

16.00 
20.00. 

11.75 

21.  oof 
23.0^ 

12.001 

12.75 

8L00' 

5,112.50 

7,337.50 

It  is  seen  that  already,  at  25  years  of  age,  the  boy  who  had  remained 
in  school  till  he  was  18  had  received  about  $2,000  more  salary  than 
the  boy  who  left  at  14,  and  was  then  receiving  over  $900  per  year 
more.  From  this  time  on  the  salary  of  the  better  educated  boy  will 
rise  still  more  rapidly.  However,  reckoning  the  average  difference 
in  salary  at  only  $900  per  year,  this  equals  an  annuity  that  would 
cost  $19,000  if  bought  from  a  reliable  insurance  company — ^not  a  bad 
return  for  four  years  of  youth  devoted  to  the  school. 

The  committee  of  Brooklyn  teachers  also  looked  into  the  schedule 
of  salaries  paid  for  various  kinds  of  work  which  demanded  different 
grades  of  education.  In  2,394  bakery  establishments  employing 
12,000  males  over  18  years  of  age,  but  requiring  only  the  most  ele- 
mentary education,  the  average  salary  paid  was  $657  per  year, 
whereas  in  the  city  departments  demanding  education  equal  to  that 
given  by  a  commercial  high  school  the  average  salary  of  1,579  em- 
ployees was  $1,597.  In  the  bridge  department  of  New  York  City 
the  average  pay  of  180  men,  with  an  average  service  of  nine  years. 
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DOES  EDUCATION  PAY? 

SALARIES  IN  DIE  NEWYOSK  BRIIXiE  DERWniflir 

if|    li 


IN  POSITIONS  DENANDINC  ONLV  READINQ. 
WBITINCANDABITHnETIC  l982a 


f  1 7299? 


IN  POSITIONS  DEMAN0IN6 1 
COMMERCIAL  COURSES 


IN  POSITIONS  DEMANDING  HIGIf-SCHOOL 
AND  TWO  OR  THREE  YEARS  OFCOllEOE  OR 
TECHNICAt  EDUCATION  t2400SS 

WHICH  POSmON  ARE  VOU  PREWRINO 
YOURSELF  TO  FILL? 

IT  PAYS 

TOCONTINUE  YOUR  EDUCATION. 


The  figures  are  from  the  "Report  of  the  Committee  on 
JnceDtlves "  In  the  Report  of  ttie  Brooklyn  Teachert'  A»*o- 
datum  for  1909. 
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in  work  demanding  no  education  beyond  reading  and  writing  and  a 
little  arithmetic,  was  $982  per  year.  In  the  clerical  positions  de- 
manding the  equal  of  a  commercial  high-school  education  the  average 
salary  of  31  persons  with  an  average  service  of  13  years  was  $1,720 
per  year.  In  the  engineering  department,  where  high-school  gradua- 
tion and  three  or  four  years  of  college  or  technical  school  education 
were  demanded,  the  average  salary  of  134  persons  with  an  average 
service  of  7  years  was  $2,400  per  year. 

Springfield  high^school  graduates*  salaries, — ^In  1908  a  study  was 
made  of  the  graduates  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  High  School  from  the  first  class  of  1900  to  that  of  19d7. 
Of  the  76  graduates,  67  were  followed  up  completely.  The  salaries 
of  these  graduates  are  shown  in  the  table  below.  From  this  table  it 
is  seen  that  these  graduates  went  out  into  business  at  an  average 
salary  of  about  $i00,  but  rose  rapidly  at  an  average  increase  of  about 
$116  per  year,  those  who  were  out  as  long  as  seven  years  averaging 
at  that  time  more  than  $1,000  each  year.  These  salaries  will,  of 
course,  continue  to  rise  for  several  years  yet. 

Salaries  of  graduates  commercial  department  Sprvng field  (Mass.)  High  School.^ 


Class 

Average 
year. 

Average 

salary, 

1908. 

Average 

yearly 

increase 

in  salary. 

Years 
since 
gradua- 
tion. 

1900 

S308.50  SI. 100.00 

$105.53 
87.39 
117.93 
116.15 
123.91 
87.20 
153.33 
136.72 
116.52 

7.5 

1901 

426.40 
321.20 
368.67 
379.14 
517.33 
381.33 
392.64 

994.40 
969.80 
891.33 
813.00 
735.33 
617.33 
481.00 

6.5 

1902 

5.5 

1903 

4.5 

1904 

3:5 

1905 

2.5 

1906 

1.5 

1907 

Average  annual  increase 

1  High-School  Graduates  in  Business,  Sch.  Jour.,  75:  780,  June.  1C08. 

Every  day  at  school  worth  nine  doUars. — The  Springfield  and 
Brooklyn  studies  represent  a  fair  average  of  what  may  be  expected  as 
a  result  of  a  good  school  system.  The  increase  above  $1,000  in 
salary  of  later  years  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  first  few 
years  in  w^hich  the  salary  is  below  this  figure.  The  life  expectancy 
of  the  average  high-school  boy  is  more  than  40  years.  If  we  take 
this  average  annual  salary  of  $1^000  for  a  period  of  40  years  and 
compare  it  with  the  illiterate  laborer's  salary  of  $500  per  year  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  we  can  see  how^  richly  the  child  and  the  com- 
munity are  repaid  for  each  day  the  child  attends  school. 

$1,000  for  40  years  equals $40,000 

$500  for  40  years  equals 20,000 


Difference 20, 000 
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EVERY  DAY  SPENT  IN  SCHOOL 
MYS  THE  CHILD  NINE  DOLLARS 

HERE  IS  THE  PROOF: 

UNEDUCATED  LABORERS  EARN  ON  THE 
AVERAGE  f  SOO  PER  YEAR  FOR  FORTY 
YEARS.  A  TOTAL  OF  ?  20.000 

High-school  graduates  earn  on 
the  average  $1000  per  year  for 
forty  years.  a  total  of     *40.000 

This  education  required  12  years 
of  school  of  180  days  each.  a  total 
of  2160  days  in  school. 

If  2160  DAYS  AT  SCHOOL  ADO  *20.000 
TO  THE  INCOME  FOR  LIFE,  THEN  EACH  DAY 
AT  SCHOOL  ADDS    $  9.02 

♦9.02  i $  $  Ci  if  11    f9.02 

THE  CHILD  THAT  STAYS  OUT  OF  SCHOOL 
TO  EARN  LESS  THAN  $9i00  A  DAY  IS 

LOSING  MONEY.  NOT  MAKING  MONEY 
i  9.02  (!;■.  I;!'-*:. :  |.(f;,  $)(D,|:;    ♦9.02 


trtmimktuM 


Fig.  11. 
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Twelve  years  of  180  days  each,  or  a  total  of  2,160  days  of  school, 
bring  the  child,  therefore,  an  added  life  income  of  $20^000,  or  a  return 
of  between  nine  and  ten  dollars  for  each  day  spent  in  school. 

Education  and  earning  power  in  Wisconsin, — ^Mr.  O.  B.  Staples 
made  a  study  of  the  amount  of  schooling  and  of  the  incomes  of  500 
adults,  representing  75  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis.^  Of  those  who  had  had  less  than  five  years  of  schooling  only 
22  per  cent  had  an  income  of  over  $700  per  year,  while  of  those  who  had 
had  as  much  as  nine  years  of  schooling  over  77  per.cent  were  making 
over  $700  per  year.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  those 
who  had  attended  school  for  nine  years  or  more  were  women,  who 
for  the  same  work  are  paid  lower  salaries  than  men,  and  young  high- 
school  graduates  who  had  not  been  long  out  of  school  and  hence  were 
just  getting  a  start.  • 

Earning  poicer  of  Minneapolis  school  children. — Supt.  B.  B.  Jack- 
son, of  Minneapolis,  studied  the  earnings  of  3,345  pupils  who  left 
school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade  and  found  that  they  started  life 
with  an  average  salary  of  only  $240  per  year.  A  similar  study  made 
by  him  of  the  salaries  of  912  graduates  of  the  high  school  showed 
that  they  started  out  with  an  average  salary  of  $600  and  after  six 
years  were  earning  an  average  of  $1,380.^ 

Education  and  farm  income  in  New  York. — ^Warren  and  Liver- 
more,  of  Cornell,  made  a  study  of  1,303  farmers  in  four  townships  of 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.  They  found  that  no  college  graduate  had 
been  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  renter,  and  that  only  17  per  cent 
of  the  renters  had  more  than  the  district-school  education.  The 
average  labor  income  was  as  follows : 

Per  year. 

Of  1,007  with  district-school  education $318 

Of  280  with  high-school  education 622 

Of  16  with  college  education ^ 847 

Of  those  with  high-school  education,  20  per  cent  were  making  over 
$1,000  per  year,  while  only  5  per  cent  of  those  with  district-school 
education  were  making  that  much.* 

Education  and  farm  income  in  Indiana, — ^'A  Farm  Management 
Survey  of  Three  Representative  Areas  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa"*  showed  that  273  land  owners  operating  farms  possessed 
education  and  secured  labor  incomes  as  follows : 

1  Elementary  School  Teacher,  10:  261-260,  Feb..  1910,  "Is  there  a  Relation  between 
the  Amount  of  Schooling  and  Financial  Success  in  Later  Life,"  by  O.  B.  Staples. 
'Quoted  In  School  Education,  Nov.,  1914,  p.  5. 

•  "  Education  of  Farmers."  In  An  Agricultural  Survey,  Cornell  University,  Bulletin  295. 

*  Bui.  No.  41,  U.  8.  Dept.  of  Agr..  quoted  in  Rural  Manhood,  Sept.,  1914,  pp.  301-303. 
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Education  and  labor  income  of  land  owners. 


Education. 


None  at  school. 
Common  school 

High  school 

College,  etc 


Number 
studied. 

Average 

size 
(acres)  of 

farm. 

Average 
capital. 

Average 

labor 
income. 

4 

214 

46 

9 

91 
165 
206 
240 

$15,039 
27,494 
37,725 
48,781 

$586 

301 
651 
796 

Average 

age. 


55 
51 
46 
53 


This  table  fails  to  indicate  any  decided  superiority  in  annual  pro- 
ducing power  on  the  part  of  those  landowners  with  the  higher 
education.  The  college  graduates  are  $495  a  year  ahead  of  the 
common-school  graduates,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  have  a  capital 
of  $42,781  each  as  against  $27,494  for  the  common-school  graduates. 
The  small  superiority  in  income  might  be  due  to  the  superiority  in 
capital.  Furthermore,  the  four  totally  unschooled  men  made  more 
on  the  average  than  the  average  made  by  those  with  common-school 
education.  Here  again  the  results  are  not  dependable,  since  four  is 
too  small  a  number  to  use  in  getting  an  average ;  one  exceptional  man 
would  put  the  average  far  out  of  place.  Then,  too,  many  farm 
owners  put  their  earnings  in  improvements  to  the  soil  and  in  up- 
building the  farm,  so  that  the  real  annual  production  is  not  shown 
by  the  cash  labor  income. 

In  the  case  of  renters  this  large  factor  of  error  would  be  much 
reduced  and  the  renter's  cash  labor  income  would  more  nearly  repre- 
sent his  actual  producing  power.  In  this  same  survey  247  farm 
tenants  also  were  studied,  with  the  results  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

Education  and  labor  income  of  land  renters. 


Education. 

Number 
studied. 

Average 

size 
(acres)  of 

farm. 

Average 
capital. 

Average 

labor 
income. 

Average 
age. 

None  at  school 

4 

186 

51 

6 

118 
167 
190 
294 

$1,650 
2,200 
8,203 
3,351 

$080 

742 

1,268 

1,721 

« 

Common  school 

38 

High  school 

33 

CoUege,  etc 

41 

In  this  case  the  superior  labor  incomes  of  those  with  better  educa- 
tion are  very  noticeable,  and  especially  so  the  superiority  of  the  much 
younger  high-school  graduates  over  the  unschooled  and  over  the 
common-school  graduates.  While  the  high-school  graduates  have 
a  larger  average  capital  and  work  larger  farms,  this  difference  is 
hardly  enough  to  account  for  the  superior  earning  power  shown  by 
the  high-school  graduate  in  farming.  The  number  of  college  grad- 
nates  and  of  illiterates  is  too  few  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  any  safe 
conclusions. 

Education  helps  Missouri  fcunmers. — In  1912  the  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture  conducted  a  survey  of  656  farms  in  Johnson  County, 
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Mo.  Of  these  farms,  554  had  only  a  district-school  education,  while 
102  had  received  more  than  that.  It  was  found  that  the  better 
educated  farmers  operated  33  per  cent  more  land  and  owned  four- 
fifths  of  the  land  they  operated,  as  against  three-fifths  owned  by 
those  with  only  district-school  education;  they  kept  one-sixth  more 
stock,  worked  14  per  cent  more  land  per  workman,  and  earned  71 
per  cent  more  clear  labor  income  per  year.  Prof.  O.  R.  Johnson,  in 
concluding  his  report  of  this  survey,  says : 

While  other  factors  may  have  played  some  part  in  his  greater  earning 
capacity,  yet  from  a  careful  study  of  the  organization  of  his  business  it  appears 
that  education  must  have  played  a  very  large  part  In  his  greater  earning  ability. 

Salaries  earned  by  pupils  of  Beverly  (Mass.)  Trade  Softool. — The 
results  of  the  strictly  technical  or  trade  school  education  have  been 
just  as  unmistakable  as  have  been  those  of  the  schools  of  general  cul- 
ture. The  "  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Beverly 
Industrial  School,  1912,"  gives  the  earnings  from  year  to  year,  as  they 
passed  through  the  school,  of  the  12  graduates  who  had  spent  two 
and  a  half  years  in  the  school.  This  school  requires  as  part  of  its 
course  of  study  actual  piecework  in  the  mills  under  all  the  require- 
ments and  conditions  of  ordinary  factory  work,  except  the  addi- 
tional instruction  given  by  teachers  and  the  part  time  devoted  to 
school  work.    Summing  up  these  results,  the  secretary  says : 

^The  wage-earning  capacity  of  these  boys  when  they  entered  school  is  con- 
servatively estimated  at  $6  per  weelc  ♦  ♦  ♦.  The  wage-earning  capacity  of 
these  boys  at  the  time  of  graduation  ranged  from  $15  to  $18  per  week.  In  120 
weeks  of  shopworlc  under  school  directions  the  boys  increased  their  average 
earning  power  in  competition  with  other  worismen  and  under  actual  factory 
conditions  by  more  than  250  per  cent  and  were,  in  fact,  earning  at  the  close  of 
the  period  wages  at  the  rate  of  $800  per  year. 

These  final  salaries  are  not  estimates,  but  are  actual  amounts 
earned  by  these  boys  in  the  factory  working  on  full  time  at  the  end 
of  the  school  course.  That  the  practical  machinists  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  school  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  only  5 
machinists  and  metal  workers  in  1910-11  sent  their  sons,  22  sent  them 
in  1911-12,  of  whom  20  were  from  one  of  the  big  factories  in  which 
the  school  boys  had  been  given  part  of  their  practice  work. 

The  Baron  de  Ilirsch  Trade  School, — This  school  takes  in  young 
men  who  are  already  at  work  and  gives  them  5^  months  of  trade  edu- 
cation. These  young  men  are  usually  those  who  have  gone  out  of  the 
public  schools  early  and  found  themselves  making  unsatisfactory 
progress  in  industry.  The  wages  of  839  of  the  graduates  of  this 
school  were  studied  and  gave  the  following  interesting  results:^ 
These  graduates  had  entered  the  school  at  an  average  of  17^  years  of 

I  Taken  from  the  report  of  the  national  commission  on  vocational  education,  by  W.  A. 
O'Leary  in  hla  **  Report  on  the  Wage  Value  of  Vocational  Training,"  pp.  1437-40. 
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age,  when  they  were  receiving  an  average  of  $6  per  week,  with  poor 
prospects  of  increase.  Immediately  on  graduation  they  earned  on 
the  average  $7.28  per  week  and  within  two  years  were  earning  $12 
per  week,  with  prospects  of  more  or  less  steady  further  increase  for 
10  or  20  years.  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  machinists  that  entered 
at  an  average  salary  of  $6.66  went  back  to  work  after  five  and  a  half 
months  of  schooling  at  an  average  of  $8.96  per  week ;  66  carpenters 
that  entered  at  $6.14  went  out  at  $9.01  per  week;  and  270  electricians 
that  entered  at  $5.76  went  out  at  $7.12  per  week.  Of  more  value  than 
the  24  to  47  per  cent  increase  in  wages  resulting  from  the  six  months' 
school  training  was  the  great  prospect  for  continued  future  advance 
for  many  years,  as  opposed  to  the  early  maximum  salary  reached  by 
the  untrained. 

Graduates  of  the  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades. — ^The  wages  re- 
ceived by  25  graduates  of  the  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  who  went 
into  the  pattern-making  industry  were  investigated  and  compared 
with  the  wages  of  others  who  entered  this  field  through  apprentice- 
ship. During  their  four  years  of  apprenticeship  the  apprentices 
each  received  a  total  of  $1^433.75.  During  the  first  two  years  after 
leaving  the  trade  school  those  entering  this  industry  from  the  trade 
school  received  on  the  average  a  total  of  $1,635.92.  It  thus  appears 
that  before  he  is  20  years  of  age  the  trade-school  graduate  had 
received  in  two  years  a  larger  total  salary  than  the  apprentice  had  in 
four  years  and  was  already  well  ahead  of  him  in  the  wage  scale.  The 
president  of  the  school  writes :  "  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  follow  up 
the  experiences  of  the  graduates  of  the  other  three  trades,  we  would 
find  even  greater  advantage  gained."  ^ 

Graduates  of  the  New  York  Vocational  School  for  Boys. — ^The 
N^w  York  Vocational  School  for  Boys  gives  only  two  years'  prepara- 
tory trade  training  to  14-year-old  boys,  or  younger  boys  who  have 
completed  the  grammar  school.  The  records  of  the  salaries  of  all  the 
first  graduates  of  this  school  after  six  months  of  employment,  as 
compared  with  nongraduates  working  in  the  same  lines,  were  as 
follows : 

Wages  of  vocational  graduates  and  nongraduates  compared. 


Trade.> 


Architectural  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Carpentry 

Machine  shop 

Electric  wiring 


Average  wage 
of  gradoate. 


|9.50-tll.50 
6.0(^  11.25 
7. 50-  13. 13 
8.40-  12.94 


Average  wagie 
of  non- 
graduate. 


t«.50 

4.74 

S4.73-  6.18 

5.90>7.25 


»  Report  on  the  Wage  Value  of  Vocational  Training,  by  W.  A.  O'Leary,  pp.  1426-27. 
>  Quoted  from  the  report  of  the  principal  of  the  New  York  Vocational  School  for  Boys  for  1911-12,  by 
W.  A.  O'Leary  in  his  "Report  on  the  Wage  Value  of  Vocational  Training, "  p.  1430. 
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Graduates  of  the  Rochester  Shop  School, — The  records  of  36  grad- 
uates of  the  Rochester  Shop  School  were  compared  with  those  of 
696  other  boys  in  the  same  city  who  left  the  grammar  school  at  14 
to  16  years  of  age.  The  boys  are  admitted  to  this  ^hop  school  at 
14  years  of  age.  The  36  spent  on  the  average  14.9  months  in  the 
school.  The  average  wage  of  these  shop-trained  boys  on  leaving 
the  school  was  $7.50  per  week,  which  rose  to  $9.06  by  the  end  of  12.5 
months.  The  untrained  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  averaged  only 
$4.89  per  week  during  the  year  and  had  changed  jobs  on  the  average 
every  17  weeks,  whereas  the  trained  boys  held  their  jobs  on  the 
average  for  12.5  months.  Over  95  per  cent  of  the  untrained  boys 
were  still  in  the  unskilled  occupations  with  no  outlet  or  hope  of 
promotion,  whereas  94  per  cent  of  the  trained  boys  were  in  skilled 
industries  with  good  prospects  of  promotion.^ 

Earnings  of  graduates  of  Lowell  Textile  ScJiool. — The  authorities 
of  the  Textile  School  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  are  quoted  in  the  American 
School  Board  Journal  ^  as  follows : 

Results  of  a  recent  canvass  of  the  alumni  lead  to  the  belief  that  nearly  60 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  from  the  day  classes  are  receiving  a  salary  of  over 
$1,000  a  year ;  20  per  cent  are  receiving  $2,000  a  j^ear  and  over,  with  some  cases 
of  $4,000,  $5,000,  and  $7,000  salaries.  The  first  graduate  has  not  yet  been  out 
from  the  school  10  years. 

Earning  power  of  graduates  of  Newark  Evening  Technical  School, — 
The  New  Jersey  commission  on  industrial  education  in  1908  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  salaries  of  the  graduates  of  the  Newark  Tech- 
liical  School,  which  had  been  in  existence  long  enough  (since  1884) 
to  show  clearly  what  was  the  effect  of  its  training.  Definite  informa- 
tion as  to  salaries  received  was  secured  from  85  per  cent  of  these 
^graduates.  The  condition  of  the  other  15  per  cent  was  looked  into 
by  the  commission  enough  to  convince  them  that  the  results  secured 
from  the  85  per  cent  would  apply  equally  well  to  those  from  whom 
they  did  not  get  definite  replies  to  their  questions.  These  students 
carried  on  remunerative  work  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  study- 
ing in  this  school.  The  average  graduate  was  found  to  have  begun 
his  work  at  14  years  of  age  at  a  salary  of  $3.55  per  week,  and  to  have 
risen  rapidly  until  at  37  years  of  age  the  average  salary  was  $42.03 
per  week.  Those  in  the  machine  trades  had  begun  at  $3.76  per  week 
and  had  gone  to  $57.17  per  week  by  the  time  they  were  37  years  old. 

The  United  States  census  at  that  time  showed  the  average  salaries 
paid  in  the  country  to  be  approximately  as  follows : 

4 

Unskilled  machine  Industries $8 

Unskilled  building  trades 12 

Skilled  machine  trades 18 

Skilled  building  trades 23 

^  Taken  from  the  report  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Rochester  for  1913, 
by  W.  A.  O'Leary  In  his  "  Report  on  the  Wage  Value  of  Vocational  Training,"  pp.  1430-^1. 
«May,  1909,  p.  2.'5. 
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WHAT  NIGHT-SCHOOL 
GRADUATES  EARNED 

WEEKLY   SALARIES  OF  GRADUATES  OF 
NEWARK  EVENING  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 


ill 


THE  HATCHED  COLUHNS  REPRESENT  THEAVER- 
AGE  SAURY   OF  ALL  GRADUATES;  THE  SDLfD 
BLACK  C0LUnN5.rHE  AVERAGE  SALARY  OF  THE 
GRADUATES  IN  HaCHINE  INDUSTRIES.  NOTICE 
HOW  THESE  NIOHr-SCHOOL  GRADUATES,    •£- 
FOBE  THEY  UE  «  tEiRS  OLft,  SURPASS    THE  UH- 
SHILLED  fMXEItS  IN  SALARIES     .  AND  AT  40 
YEARS  OF  AGE  RECEIVE  TWKE  THE  SAURIES 
FMO  THE  AVERAGE  SKIUEO  riACHINISTS  IN 
NEW  JERSEY. 

IS  YOUR  STATE  PREMRING 
SKILLED  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS? 


Pig.   12.  . 

The  figures  are  from  the  Report  of  the  New  Jersev  Commis- 
sion on  Induttrial  Education.  This  school  was  established 
In  1884.  The  salaries  of  85  per  cent  of  the  grmluptea  were 
secured.  Others  not  securer]  were  thought  to  be  equally  good. 
This  Is  a  alRht  school,  the  nluclents  eornlng  nalarlca  In  regular 
work  ilnrlnt;  the  day. 
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Those  boys,  then,  by  taking  the  training  offered  in  that  school  had 
made  themselves  over  seven  times  as  valuable  as  average  unskilled 
machinists  and  over  three  times  as  valuable  as  average  skilled 
machinists. 

Further  recognition  of  the  value  of  education  in  increasing  eflS- 
ciency  is  seen  in  the  establishment  by  the  railroads  and  by  numerous 
large  business  enterprises  at  their  own  expense  of  special  courses, 
night  schools,  and  day  schools  for  their  employees.  They  have  found 
it  impossible  to  secure  from  our  present  inadequately  equipped  school 
system  the  supply  of  well-educated  workers  that  they  need. 

Value  of  educatioTi  in  a  railroad  shop. — ^In  answer  to  a  question  as 
to  what,  if  any,  increase  in  the  value  of  their  workmen  had  been 
brought  about  by  a  quite  complete  system  of  shop  trade  schools  which 
had  been  introduced,  the  representative  of  a  large  railroad  corpora- 
tion replied : 

We  have  ascertained  that  the  efficiency  of  apprentices  has  increased  25  per 
cent ;  that  is,  on  account  of  our  system  of  instruction  they  are  able  to  accom- 
plish that  much  more  work  than  they  could  before  we  adopted  our  present 
apprentice  system.  AVe  are,  through  the  medium  of  our  skilled  shop  instruc- 
tors, able  to  use  the  apprentices  on  all  classes  of  work,  while  formerly  they 
were  engaged  in  the  simpler  classes  of  work  as  well  as  on  the  simpler  ma- 
chines. Under  our  present  system,  however,  we  are  able  to  use  apprentices  on 
any  machine,  even  the  most  complicated.  While  we  can  not  measure  this  In 
percentage  or  even  doUars  and  cents,  It  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience;  es- 
pecially is  it  so  w^hen  a  regular  man  operating  some  difficult  and  complicated 
machine  lays  off  a  few  days,  and  it  is  not  economical  to  put  another  man  in 
his  place  on  account  of  not  being  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  machine;  in 
lieu  of  which  we  place  an  apprentice  on  the  machine  and  with  the  help  of  the 
Instructor  he  is  able  to  give  a  fair  day's  output.  In  this  alone  we  can  save 
fully  25  per  cent. 

We  have  found  also  that  our  graduated  apprentices'  earning  capacity  has 
increased  18  per  cent  over  and  ttbove  those  who  did  not  have  the  advantage 
of  our  apprentice  instruction.  This  fact  is  particularly  emphasized  by  our  shop 
foremen,  who  greatly  prefer  having  one  of  our  apprentice  graduates  than  to 
have  a  mechanic  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship  on  other  roads  and  who 
has  not  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  our  present  apprentice  system. 

While  all  these  percentages  are  not  accumulative,  you  can  safely  bank  on 
about  25  per  cent  increase  in  efficiency  in  the  boys,  due  to  our  method  of  train- 
ing and  educating  them.  ' 

Another  great  advantage  I  should  mention  is  that  when  our  apprentices  are 
graduates  they  are  capable  of  operating  any  machine  or  doing  any  class  of 
work  In  the  department  in  which  they  have  served  their  apprenticeship. 
While  this  can  not  always  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  it  is  of  immense 
benefit  and  value  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  shop,  as  they  always  have 
young  mechanics  in  the  shop  who  can  perform  any  class  of  work  which  may 
arise,  and  one  man's  leaving  the  service  will  not  tie  up  a  single  machine  nor 
cripple  the  service.* 

In  considering  the  value  of  these  several  studies  it  could  be  said 
that  Mr.  Dodge  was  an  exceptional  employer,  and  that  the  work  of 

1  Quoted  by  W.  S.  O'Leary  in  his  Wage  Value  of  Vocational  Training,  pp.  1431-32. 
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SHALL  WE   EQUIP 
OUR  INDUSTRIAL  ARMY? 


'THE  SCHOOL. THE  UNIVERSITY,  THE  LAB- 
ORATORY AND  THE  WORKSHOP  ARE  THE 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THIS  NEW  WARFARE." 


*ThE'WEAPONS  WHICH  SCIENCE  PtACES  IN  TME 
HANDS  OF  THOSE  WHO  ENCAGC  INGflEAT  RIVALRIES  OF 
COHMERCE  LEAVE  THOSE  WHO  ARE  WITHOUT  THCH. 
HOWEVER  BRAVE.  AS  SADLY  OFF  AS  WERE  TTfEDEK- 
VKHESQFOMDURMAN  ACAINST  THE  MAXIMS  OF 

LORD  kitchener: 


SHALLOUR  CHILDREN  BE  IN- 
DUSTRIAL DERVISHES  ? 


The  first  quotntlon  Is  from  Sir  Noniinn  Lockj-enr's  "Bmln 
Power  In  History."  Thp  second  is  cited  by  Sir  Normnn  from 
a  speerli  by  Mr.  naldane. 
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the  General  Electric  Co.  represents  an  unusual  type  of  work  that 
especially  demands  education;  that  the  Massachusetts  commission 
did  not  study  enough  cases ;  that  the  studies  of  the  Brooklyn  teachers 
did  not  include  always  a  large  enough  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of 
the  school,  and  so  on  for  the  rest. of  the  numerous  studies.  Any  one 
of  these  studies  may  not  be  conclusive,  but  when  all  of  them  point  so 
clearly  and  without  exception  to  the  greatly  superior  earning  power 
of  the  educated,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible. 

SALARIES  OF  COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 

Earnings  of  Princeton  graduates, — ^In  the  "  Decennial  Record  of 
the  Class  of  1901,  Princeton  University,"  a  report  is  given  of  the 
salaries  received  by  the  members  of  this  class  during  the  first  10 
years  after  graduation.  The  number  from,  whom  reports  were 
secured  each  year  varied  slightly,  but  on  the  first  year  111  reported 
an  average  salary  of  $706,  which  by  the  fifth  year  increased  to 
$2,039.42,  and  by  the  tenth  year,  with  149  reporting,  reached  $3,804. 
This  high  average  is  in  spite  of  19  teachers  and  clergymen  in  the 
class,  whose  average  salary  in  the  tenth  year  was  between  $1,700  and 
$1,800 — alx)ut  half  what  the  classmates  in  other  professions  and  in 
business  were  receiving.  The  Princeton  class  of  1906  likewise 
started  out  with  an  average  salary  reported  of  $859.60,  which  at  the 
end  of  five  years  had  risen  to  $2,225.80,  showing  practically  the 
same  rate  of  increase  as  was  seen  in  the  class  of  1901.^ 

Earnings  of  Yale  graduates, — ^A  study  has  also  been  made  of  the 
salaries  received  for  the  first  five  vears  bv  those  who  went  out  in 
1906,  both  graduates  and  nongi-aduates,  from  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School  of  Yale.^  Eeports  were  secured  from  188,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  class,  showing  that  the  average  salaries  received  were 
as  follows: 

First  year $683. 85 

Second  year 898.  3(r 

Third  year 1,257.24 

Fourth  year 1,686.14 

Fifth  year :      2,040.04 

Earnings  of  a  Harvard  laio-school  class, — A  similar  study  of  the 
Harvard  law  class  graduating  in  1905  showed  that  two  years  after 
graduating,  with  163  reporting,  they  were  receiving  an  average  salary 
of  $1,188,  and  that  five  years  after  graduation,  with  151  reporting, 
the  average  had  climbed  to  $2,616.^ 

*  The  Decennial  Record  of  the  Class  of  1901,  Princeton  University,  pp.  344-345,  and  the 
Fifth  Record  of  the  Class  of  1008,  Princeton  University,  pp.  245-259. 
» Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  22 :  6,  Sept.  20,  1912. 
3  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  21 :  244-45,  June  19,  1912. 
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Fig.  14. 
The  figures  are  trom  "  The  Fifth-Tear  Record  of  the  Class 
of  1906,  Princeton  Unlversltr,"  pages  245-2D9.  Ileports  were 
from  about  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  classes.  In  tlie 
same  way  10  years  after  graiiuatlon  the  class  of  isnn  of 
Dartmouth  reports  an  average  Income  of  $2,0S7;  the  class  of 
1903  of  Northwestern  University  an  average  of  $1,863  for 
the  fifth  to  tenth  year  after  graduation ;  anil  the  Harvnnl  law 
elnsa  of  1005  reports  an  average  of  $2,616  the  fifth  year  after 
graduating  in  law. 
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Earmngs  of  Northwestern  graduates. — Northwestern  University 
made  an  investigation  of  the  salaries  received  by  its  graduates  of 
1908  ^  and  found  that  during  the  first  five  years  these  averaged  $867 
and  for  tho  next  five  years  $1,862  per  year.  While  this  seems  lower 
than  the  salaries  reported  from  the  eastern  universities,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  average  salary  for  the  last  five  years  and  not 
the  average  salary  of  the  tenth  year  is  given.  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  10  years  after  his  graduation  the  average  college  man 
is  only  a  little  over  30  years  old,  and  has  a  prospect  of  continued  in- 
crease in  salary  for  another  10  or  20  years. 

Earnings  of  Dartmouth  graduates. — In  1909  reports  were  secured 
from  67  out  of  100  of  the  class  of  1899  of  Dartmouth  College,  which 
showed  that  the  average  salary  received  by  these  men  10  years  after 
graduation  was  $2,097.25.2 

Salaries  of  University  of  Texas  graduates, — In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  out  by  Mr.  E.  V.  AVhite  concerning  the  earnings  of  the 
192  graduates  of  his  class  (1903)  of  the  University  of  Texas,  76  re- 
ported. In  these  reports  personal  earnings  (wages,  salaries,  and 
professional  fees)  were  reported  separate  from  income  from  inherited 
property  or  speculation.  Fifty-four  of  the  students  reporting  had 
earned  part  or  aH  of  the  money  expended  on  their  education,  and 
hence  represented  not  even  well-to-do  families.  Average  annual 
salaries  reported  by  these  graduates  were  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  graduates  of  the  University  of  Tcjeaa. 


Tenth 
year. 


{Ken.... 
Women . 
Average. 

Lawyers 

Engmeers 

Doctors 

Fharmacists 


Average, 


First 

Third 

Fifth 

Eighth 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

1686 

$l,2a 

S2,lll 

$2,462 

559 

607 

842 

1,031 

639 

1,022 

1,605 

1,985 

668 

1,278 

1,915 

3,097 

857 

1,160 

1,430 

1,803 

1,092 

1,942 

2,750 

3,500 

636 

1,076 

1,250 

1,375 

708 

1,219 

1,822 

2,498 

$2,522 
1,015 
2,108 
3,812 
2,008 
4,467 
1,850 


2,943 


In  reply  to  the  objection  that  these  do  not  represent  fair  averages 
of  the  graduates'  wages,  because  only  those  who  have  good  salaries 
would  answer  such  a  questionnaire,  Mr.  White  writes  that  he  is 
personally  acquainted  with  many  of  those  not  reporting  and  knows 
that  many  of  them  have  even  better  salaries  than  the  averages  given 
above.^ 

Increased  earning  power  of  evening  students  in  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Finance  and  Accounts, — ^The  rate  of  increase  in  salaries 
from  year  to  year  of  the  students  who  have  attended  the  night  School 
of  Finance  and  Accounts  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  while 

>  The  Dial.  55,  No.  649,  p.  10.  July  1,  1913. 
«H.  AAMUler,  Science,  N.  S.  34.  789-00;  Feb.  4,  1910. 

'  The  above  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  report  prepared  by  E.  V.  White,  now  dean  of 
tbe  Texas  College  of  Industrial  Arts. 
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continuing  their  regular  business  occupations  during  the  day  presents 
another  remarkable  instance  of  the  immediate  financial  returns  from 
education.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  men  graduated  from  this  even- 
ing school  in  seven  years,  beginning  in  1907.  The  average  salaries 
of  these  students  on  entering  the  school,  the  salaries  in  1913,  the  per- 
centage of  annual  increase,  and  the  total  increase  were  as  follows:^ 

Salaries  of  students  before  entering  and  after  leatHng  the"  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Evening  School  of  FiTUinee  and  Arrounts. 


\ 


Year  of 
enroll- 
ment. 

Year  of 
gradua- 
tion. 

1907 
19(W 
190<) 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 

Average 
salary  on 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 

salary, 
1913. 

Per  cent 
increise. 

Per  cent 
Increase 

per 
annum. 

19(M.... 
190.").... 
1906.... 
1907.... 
1908.... 
1909. . . . 
1910. . . . 

SI,  040 

9.16 

1,003 

i,au 

940 

807 
753 

$3,120 
3,347 
2,700 
1,S69 
1,G90 
1,^11 
1,480 

198 
250 
179 
79 
79 
7o 
96 

22 
31 
26 
13 
16 
19 
32 

Average  annual  increase,  23  jier  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  those  students  who  entered  in  1904,  having  an 
average  salary  of  $1,040,  have  increased  it  on  the  average  22  per  cent 
each  year,  and  nine  years  later  have  an  average  salary  of  $3,120. 
Those  who  entered  in  1905  with  an  average  salary  of  $956  progressed 
even  more  rapidly,  making  gain  in  salary  of  31  per  cent  a  year  and 
reaching  in  eight  years  an  average  of  $3,347  per  year.  The  record 
for  all  classes  taken  together  shows  an  average  increase  in  salary  of 
the  entire  body  of  graduates  of  23  per  cent  a  year.  Business  men  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  their  employees  23  per 
cent  a  year,  or  giving  to  them  average  salaries  of  over  $3,000.  If 
these  students  are  promoted  at  that  rate  and  receiving  such  salaries, 
then  their  training  in  school  must  have  given  them  an  increased  effi- 
ciency somewhat  in  proportion  to  their  increased  salaries. 

Superior  earning  power  of  graduates  of  schools  is  a  demonstrated 
fa^t, — Such  studies  as  the  abovS^  while  open  to  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  mentioned  before,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  educated 
are  a  selected  set  to  begin  with,  have  nevertheless  answered  unmis- 
takably the  question  as  to  whether  the  schools,  with  all  their  ad- 
mitted imperfections,  are  preparing  their  pupils  for  greater  economic 
efficiency.  The  figures  show  conclusively  that  the  schools  are  gi\  ing 
their  pupils  a  greater  earning  power  than  even  the  strongest  advo- 
cates of  education  had  claimed.  Inevit&biy,  as  the  economic  proc- 
esses become  more  complex,  the  relative  need  for  directive  force  in 
industry  becomes  greater  and  greater.  Experience  has  shown  that 
only  through  a  thorough  system  of  public  schools  and  colleges  can 
a  State  or  nation  provide  for  itself  an  adequate  supply  of  citizens 
capable  of  furnishing  this  necessary  directive  force, 

*  Old  Penn  Weekly  Review.  1913,  p.  202. 
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College    training    and    the    business    man.    North    American    review, 

177 :  587-669,  October,  1903. 

College  training  and  the  business  man.    New  York.  D.  Appleton  and  co., 

1904.     143  p.     8*. 

American  eilucational  review,  November,  1908. 

Discusses  the  number  of  college  men  in  prominent  public  positions. 
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II.  VALUE  TO  THE  COMMUNITY. 

Balliet,  Thomas  M.  Relation  of  school  education  to  social  and  Industrial  life. 
American  education,  10 :  179-81,  November,  1906. 

(Jampbell,  p.  L.  Education  and  the  state.  In  Lewis  and  Clark  educational 
congress,  Portland,  Oreg.,  1905.  [Portland,  Greg.,  Presses  of  Anderson  & 
Dunlway  co.]    p.  113-21. 

Cablton,  Prank  T.  The  industrial  factor  In  social  progress.  In  National 
education  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses,  1910. 
p.  659-66. 

The  relation  between  recent  industrial  progress  and  educational  ad- 
vance.    Popular  science  monthly,  72 :  546-57,  June,  1908. 

Claxton,  Philander  Priestley.  The  economic  value  of  education.  In  Mary- 
land state  teachers'  association.    Proceeiilngs,  1912.    p.  29-36. 

— Education  and  material  wealth.    In  Missouri  state  teachers*  association. 

Proceedings,  1912.    p.  96-109. 

Education  and  wealth.  In  Wisconsin  teachers*  association.  Proceed- 
ings, 1910.    p.  185-88. 

Dabney,  Charles  W.  Ratio  of  education  to  production.  World's  work, 
1 :  587-88,  April,  1901. 

.    A  world  wide  law.    In  University  of  Tennessee.    Index,  series 

II,  no.  10. 

Shows  that  the  producing  power  of  the  citizens  of  a  state  is  in  proportion  to 
amount  of  education  given  them. 
Ellis,  A.  Caswell.    The  relation  of  education  to  economic  development.    Texas 
school  magazine,  12 :  5-8,  November,  1909. 

The  relation  of  higher  education  to  the  economic  development  of  the 

state.    Journal  of  education,  76 ;  199-201,  August,  1912. 
Fernald,  R.  F.,  and  Smith,  C.  I).     R6sum6  of  producer-gas   Investigations. 
October  1, 1904-June  30, 1910.    U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.    Bulletin,  13. 
Gives  an  account  of  the  savin^is  made  possible  by  producer-gas  engines. 
Fisher,  Irving.     Conservation  of  human  life.     United  States  62ud.  congress, 
2nd.  session.    Document,  493. 

Shows  the  financial  losses  from  disease  and  the  enormous  savings  brought  about 
by  medical  science. 

Economic  aspects  of  lengthening  human  life. 

Similar  to  the  article  above. 

Report  on  national  vitality.     Committee  of  one  hundred  on  national 

health.    Bulletin,  no.  30. 

Similar  to  the  first-mentioned  article. 
Frankel,  Lee  K.    Conservation  of  life  by  life  companies.    Rei^rinted  from  the 

Insurance  world,  August  12,  1913. 

Shows  great  money  value  of  medical  science. 
Groser,  W.  p.     E<lucation  and  industrial  success:  report  on  the  relations  of 
e<lucation  and  industry  in  the  Unite<l  States  of  America,    London.  IIKKj. 
32  p.    S\ 

Hoffman,  F.  L.    Chances  of  death  and  the  ministry  of  health. 

Shows  great  money  value  of  medical  science. 
Howard,  L.  O.    Recent  progress  and  present  conditions  of  economic  entoniolofjy. 
/h  Seventh  international  zoological  congress.    Proceedings. 
Shows  money  saved  by  economic  entomology. 
Information  regarding  the  study  and  investigation  of  tlie  boll  weevil  and  hog 
cholera  plagues,    l.'^nited  States.    G3rd.  Congress,  2nd.  session,  December, 

1913.     Document,  4G3. 

Shows  sroat   money   savings  from  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  these 
two  problems. 
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Iowa's  campaign  for  better  corn.    Ileview  of  reviews,  November,  1904,  p.  563, 

and  December,  1908,  p.  714. 
Jenks,  Jebemiah  W.    The  social  basis  of  education.    In  hi8  Citizenship  and 

the  schools.    New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  company,  1906.    p.  39-73. 
Lapp,  John  A.     [Value  of  scientific  training  for  modern  industry.]    Case  and 

comment,  September,  1913.    p.  284. 

Mabschal,  Paul.    The  utilization  of  auxiliary  entomophagous  insects.    Popular 

science  monthly,  1908,  p.  364. 

Gives  concrete  cases  of  great  money  losses  prevented  by  applying  knowledge  of 
entomology. 

National  education  association.    Committee  on  taxation  as  related  to  public 
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THREE  SHORT  COURSES  IN  HOME  MAKING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  three  brief  courses  in  home  making  outlined  in  this  pamphlet 
have  been  especially  prepared  for  use  in  the  elementary  rural  schoob. 
They  are  in  no  sense  a  complete  outline  of  the  subjects  with  which 
they  deal;  rather,  they  indicate  a  few  of  the  important  phases  of 
food  study,  sewing,  and  care  of  the  home  with  which  the  girl  in  the 
elementary  school  should  become  familiar.  The  underlying  thought 
for  each  problem  should  be,  "Will  this  help  the  girls  to  live  more 
useful  lives  and  will  it  lead  to  better  conditions  in  their  homes?" 

The  lessons  are  purposely  made  simple,  and  the  plans  are  definitely 
outlined,  so  that  the  inexperienced  teacher  will  be  able  to  get  her 
problem  well  in  hand.  The  experienced  teacher  may  find  in  them 
suggestions  that  will  be  of  value  in  the  further  development  of  her 
course. 

The  lessons  were  originally  planned  for  use  in  the  rural  schools 
of  the  South.^  During  the  six  months  that  they  have  been  in  use, 
however,  the  demand  for  copies  of  the  outlines  has  been  almost 
equally  great  from  all  parts  of  the  country;  hence,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
general  problems  have  been  stated.  In  any  case  the  teacher  who 
desires  to  use  the  course  will  necessarily  have  to  adapt  it  to  her 
own  community,  and  it  is  hoped  that  she  may  be  able  to  do  this 
with  but  little  alteration.  While  conditions  of  living  and  choice  of 
foods  differ  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  general  principles  of 
nutrition,  rules  of  sanitation,  and  methods  of  cooking  and  serving 
are  the  same  for  all. 

Because  of  the  short  school  year  in  some  rural  schools  and  the 
difficulty  of  securing  time  on  the  program  for  frequent  lessons  in 
home  making,  each  of  the  courses  has  been  limited  to  20  lessons. 
Some  teachers  may  not  be  able  to  have  a  greater  nimiber  of  lessons 
during  the  school  year,  and  they  will  find  it  well  to  carry  the  three 
courses  through  three  successive  years.  In  other  schools  where  more 
frequent  lessons  can  be  given  it  may  be  well  to  offer  all  three  of  the 
courses  during  one  year.  The  courses  in  cooking  and  the  care  of  the 
home  can  be  combined  to  advantage,  as  many  of  their  problems  are 

>  The  original  outlines  were  prepared  in  response  to  requests  received  from  southern  State  supervisors. 
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related.  The  lessons  in  sewing  can  be  given  on  another  day  of  the 
week  or  it  may  be  well  to  have  them  given  early  in  the  year  and 
followed  later  in  the  year  by  the  cooking  lessons.  Thus  opportunity 
will  be  furnished  for  the  making  of  the  cooking  apron  and  the  hem- 
ming of  the  towels. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  periods  of  at  least  40  minutes  be  provided 
for  all  of  the  practical  lessons.  Longer  periods  will  be  necessary 
for  some  of  the  lessons,  such  as  the  preparation  and  serving  of  a  meal. 
If  no  practical  work  is  imdertaken  in  the  lesson,  a  30-ininute  period  is 
sufficient. 

A  HOMB-ECONOMICS  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL. 

In  addition  to  the  textbooks  Usted  as  sources  of  special  reference 
for  the  rural  teacher,  the  following  books  bearing  on  home  economics 
or  on  methods  of  teaching  are  suggested  for  the  rural-school  library. 
They  have  been  chosen  with  the  threefold  purpose  of  providing 
references  for  the  teachers,  reading  matter  for  the  pupils,  and  a  loan 
library  for  the  parents. 

• 

Balderston,  L.Ray — ''Laundering."    Price,  $1.25.    Published  by  the  author.    Phila- 
delphia. 
Carney,  Mabel — '* Country  life  and  the  country  school. * '    Price,  $1.25.   Row,  Peterson 

&  Co.,  Chicago. 
Carpenter,  F.  O. — "Food,  or  how  the  world  is  fed.*'    Price,  60  cents.    American 

Book  Co.,  New  York  City. 
, ,  — "How  the  world  is  clothed.**    Price,  60  cents.    American  Book  Co., 

New  York  City. 
, ,  — "How  the  world  is  housed.*'    Price,  60  cents.    American  Book  Co., 

New  York  City. 
Chamberlain,  J.  F. — "How  we  are  clothed.**    Price,  40  cents.    The  Macmillan  C/O., 

New  York  City. 
, ,  — "How  we  are  fed.*'    Price,   40  cents.    The  Macmillan  Co.  New 

York  City. 

-,  — '  *  How  we  are  sheltered.  * '    Price,  40  cents.    The  Macmillan  Co. ,  New 


York  City. 
Conn,  H.  W — "Bacteria,  yeasts,  and  molds  in  the  home."    Price,  $1.20.    Ginn  A 

Co.,  Boston. 
Cooley ,  Anna  M. — "  Domestic  Art  in  Women's  Education.  *  *    Price ,  $1 .  25.     Scribners 

New  York  City. 
Dewey,  John. — "The  School  and  Sodety."    Price,  $1.    The  University  of  Chicago 

Press,  Chicago. 
Farmer,  Fannie  M. — "The  Boston  cooking  school  cook  book."    Price,  $1.80.    Little, 

Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Famsworth,  N.  W.— "The  Rural  School  Lunch."    Price,  25  cents.    Webb  Publish- 
ing Co.,  St.  Patil. 
Field,  Jessie,  and  Nearing,  Scott. — "Community  Civics."    Price,  60  cents.    The 

Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Hutchison,  Robert,— " Food  and  Dietetics."    Price,  $3.    William  Wood  &  Co.,  New 

York  City. 
Hough,  T.  H.,  and  Sedgwick,  W.  T.— "Human  Mechanism."    Price,  $2.40.    Ginn  & 

Co.,  Boston. 
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Einne,  Helen,  and  Gooley,  Anna  M. — ''Clothing  and  Shelter."  Price,  $1.10.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 

,  — — ,  — * '  Foods  and  Houfiehold  Management. '  *    Price ,  $1 .  10.    The  Macmillan 

Co.,  New  York  City. 

Lynch,  C. — "American  National  Red  Cross  Textbook."  Price,  30  cents.  Blakiston, 
Philadelphia. 

Maxwell,  A.  C,  and  Pope,^A.  E. — "Practical  Nursing."  Price,  $1.75.'  Putnam, 
New  York  City. 

Ogden,  Henry ^Neely. — "Rural  Hygiene."     Price,  $1.50.     Saunders,  Philadelphia. 

O'Shea,  M.  V.,  and  Kellogg,  J.  H.— "Health  and  Cleanliness."  Price,  55  cents.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fickard,  A.  E.— "Rural  Education."    Price,  $1.     Webb  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Paul. 

Pyle,  Walter  L. — "Manual  of  Personal  Hygiene."  Price,  $1.50.  Saunders,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Richardson,  Bertha  J. — "The  Woman  Who  Spends. "  Price,  $1.  Whitcomb  &  Bar- 
rows, Boston. 

Rose,  Mary  S.— "Food  for  the  Family."  Price,  $2.10.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

Sherman,  Henry  Clapp. — "Food  Products. ' '  Price,  $2.25.  The  Macmillan  Co. ,  New 
York  City. 


TWENTY  LESSONS  IN  CARE  OF  THE  HOME. 

For  the  Rural  Schools. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE 

Lesson  I.  Arrangement  and  care  of  the  kitchen. 

Lesson  II.  Care  of  cupboards  and  ntensils. 

Lesson  III.  Care  of  food:  Methods  of  keeping,  storing,  and  handling. 

Lesson  IV.  Disposal  of  waste.    Care  of  garbage.    Disposal  of  dish  water.    Protection  of  water  supply 

Care  of  out^door  closet.    Simple  disinfectants. 
Lesson  V.  Making  soap. 
Lesson  VL  Setting  the  table. 
Lesson  VII.  Waiting  on  table. 
Lessons  VIII  and  IX.  General  deanin  j  of  a  room. 

Lesson  X.  Care  of  bedroom.    Ventilating  and  cleaning  bedroom;  making  beds. 
Lesson  XI.  Care  of  lamps. 
Lesson  XII.  Prevention  of  peats. 

Lesson  XIII.  Removing  stains,  bleaching  iiabrics,  and  setting  colors. 
Lesson  XFV.  Washing  dish  towels,  school  curtains,  etc. 
Lesson  XV.  Ironing. 

Lessons  XVI  and  XVII.  Care  of  the  baby:  Pood,  sleep,  clothing,  and  bathing. 
Lesson  XVni.  Cost  of  food,  clothing,  and  house.' 
Lesson  XIX.  Hoifr  to  keep  accounts. 
Lesson  XX.  Care  of  the  exterior  of  the  house. 

SUOOESTIONS  TO  THE  TEACHER. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  entitled  "The  Care  of  the  Home"  is  to 
give  the  girls  instruction  in  the  various  household  tasks,  in  order  that 
better  living  conditions  may  be  secured  in  the  homes.  The  beauty 
and  sacredness  of  home  Ufe  should  receive  emphasis,  so  that  the  girls 
may  feel  the  importance  of  conscientious  work  in  the  performance  of 
their  daily  household  duties.  The  girls  should  have  some  insight  into 
the  sanitary,  economic,  and  social  problems  that  are  involved  in 
housekeeping,  so  that  they  may  develop  an  increased  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  the  home  maker's  work. 

The  two  most  important  things  to  be  taught  are  ''cleanliness  and 
order.''  Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  put  on  the  value  of  fresh  wr 
and  sunshine  and  the  necessity  for  free  use  of  hot  water  and  soap. 
The  value  of  property  must  be  emphasized.  Economy  in  the  pur- 
chase and  handling  of  house  furnishings  and  equipment  must  be  con- 
sidered. Instruction  should  be  given  in  the  care  and  arrangement  of 
furniture  and  in  the  care  of  foods  and  clothing.  Simple  instruction 
in  the  care  of  babies  should  be  given,  since  the  children  are  gener- 
ally responsible  for  the  care  of  the  younger  members  of  their  families.- 

In  some  of  the  lessons  more  subjects  may  be  suggested  than  the 
teacher  will  have  time  to  take  up  in  a  single  period.  In  that  case  it 
will  be  well  for  her  to  choose  the  subject  which  seems  most  vital  to 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  community.  In  many  cases  she  may  be 
able  to  give  an  increased  number  of  lessons.  Practice  and  drill  in  all 
of  the  processes  involved  in  housewifery  are  essential  to  successful 
training.  ^         , 
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If  a  cupboard  and  table  have  been  arranged  for  the  use  of  cookery 
classes,  most  of  the  suggested  work  can  be  carried  out  with  the  school 
equipment.  Where  equipment  is  not  at  hand  in  the  school,  and 
school  conditions  do  not  approximate  home  conditions,  it  may  be 
possible  to  secure  permission  to  give  the  lesson  in  a  near-by  home  of 
one  of  the  girls  after  school  hours. 

In  each  lesson  the  teacher  should  strive  to  impress  the  girls  with 
the  importance  of  doing  some  one  simple  thing  well,  giving  them  help- 
ful information  in  regard  to  the  subject  that  will  be  of  value  to  them 
in  their  own  homes. 

The  rural  teacher  who  is  eager  to  make  her  schoolroom  an  attrac- 
tive place  can  devote  some  time  in  these  lessons  to  such  problems  as 
the  hanging  and  care  of  simple  curtains;  the  care  of  indoor  plants; 
the  arrangement  of  pictures;  the  planning  of  storage  arrangements 
for  supplies  and  of  cupboards  for  dishes;  and  the  preparations  for  the 
serving  of  the  school  lunch. 

It  will  be  desirable  for  the  rural  teacher  to  have  the  following  sim- 
ple equipment  on  hand  in  order  to  teach  these  lessons  effectively. 
Additional  special  equipment  can  be  borrowed  from  the  homes. 


BQUIPMBNT. 


Broonii  1. 

Cloths  for  cleaniBg,  6. 
Dish  cloths,  2. 
Dish  towels,  12. 
Dust  brush,  1. 


Dust  pan,  1. 

Garbage  can  (covered),  1. 

Lamp,  1. 

Oil  can,  1.- 


Southem  teachers  can  obtain  the  following  helpful  bulletins  from 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  upon  request: 

Hampton  Leaflet;  Vol.  II,  No.  9,  Housekeeping  Rules. 

Hampton  Leaflet;  Vol.  YI,  No.  2,  Housekeeping  and  Sanitation  for  Rural  Schools. 
Hampton  Leaflet;  Vol.  YI,  No.  9,  Housekeeping  and  Cooking  Rules  for  Rural 
Communities. 

GARB   AND   SANITATION   OF  THE   HOU8B. 
A  auggetUve  iM  of  iaU  and  reference  books  for  u»e  in  eUmentary  rural  aekoolt. 

Brewer,  I.  W. — *' Rural  Hygiene."    Price,  $1.25.    Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Dodd,  Helen.— "The  Healthful  Farmhouse."  Price,  60  cents.  Whitcomb  &  Bar- 
rows, Boston. 

Hutchinson,  Woods. — "Community  Hygiene."  Price,  60  cents.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  Boston. 

Forster,  Edith  H.,  and  Weigley,  Mildred.— " Foods  and  Sanitation."  Price,  $1. 
Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Kinne,  Helen,  and  Cooley,  Anna  M. — "The  Home  and  the  Family. ^^  Price,  80  cents. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Kittr^dge,  Mabel  H.—" Housekeeping  Notes."  Price,  80  cents.  Whitcomb  &  Bar- 
rows, Boston. 

Kittredge,  Mabel  H.— "Practical  Home  Making."  Price,  80  cents.  The  Century  Co., 
New  York  City. 

Kittredge,  Mabel  H. — "A  Second  Course  in  Home  Making."  Price,  80  cents.  The 
Century  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Parloa,  Maria. — "Home  Economics."   Price,  $1.50.   The  Century  Co.,  Now  York  City. 


DETAILED   LESSON   PLANS   FOR  THE  COURSE  IN 

"THE  CARE  OF  THE  HOME/* 

LESSON  I.    ARRANQEMENT  AND  CARE  OF  THE  KITCHEN. 

SUBJECT   MATTER. 

In  arranging  the  kitchen  the  three  things  of  most  importance  are 
the  stovO;  the  smk,  and  the  kitchen  table.  If  there  is  no  sink  in  the 
kitchen,  there  will  be  some  other  place  arranged  for  washing  the 
dishes,  probably  the  kitchen  table,  and  this  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  the  furniture  is  placed.  As  most  of  the  work 
of  the  kitchen  is  done  at  the  stove  and  the  table,  these  must  both  be 
placed  where  they  will  have  a  good  Ught  and  be  near  enough  to  one 
another  so  that  but  few  steps  are  necessary  for  the  worker.  All  the 
furniji^re  should  be  kept  so  clean  and  free  from  dust  that  the  kitchen 
will  have  a  neat  and  attractive  appearance.  A  bit  of  green,  a  potted 
plant,  a  neat  rug,  and  a  wash  table  cover,  to  be  put  on  the  table  after 
the  dishes  have  been  washed,  will  help  to  make  the  kitchen  a  pleasant 
« place  for  the  family. 

The  kitchen  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  after  each  meal.  If  it 
has  become  dusty  or  disarranged  before  the  next  meal  is  prepared,  it 
should  be  put  in  order  before  beginning  to  work  with  the  food.  While 
the  cooking  is  imder  way  everything  should  be  kept  in  orderly  condi- 
tion. Just  as  soon  as  the  meal  is  completed  the  left-over  food  should 
be  covered  and  put  away  to  keep ;  scraps  and  trash  should  be  gathered 
up  and  disposed  of;  dishes,  pots,  and  pans  should  be  scraped  and 
washed  in  hot  soapy  water,  then  rinsed  in  clear,  hot  water,  dried,  and 
put  away.  The  table  should  be  scrubbed,  the  stove  cleaned,  the 
floor  swept  and  scrubbed  whenever  necessary,  and  everything  put 
neatly  in  its  place. 

Care  of  coal  or  wood  range. — ^AU  spots  should  be  kept  oflF  the  range 
by  wiping  with  old  paper.  The  range  should  be  washed  oflF  with 
soap  and  water  if  it  is  in  bad  condition.  If  it  is  oiled  occasionally, 
blacking  will  not  be  necessary.  If  blacking  is  used,  it  shoidd  be 
applied  with  a  cloth  and  rubbed  to  a  polish  with  a  brush  just  as  the 
fire  is  being  started.  Once  a  week  the  ashes  and  soot  flues  back  of 
the  oven  and  under  it  should  be  cleaned  out. 

DirecUcns  for  buUding  a  fire. — ^To  build  and  care  for  a  fire  in  the 
coal  and  wood  range,  close  all  dampers,  clean  the  grate,  and  remove 
ashes  from  the  pan.  Put  on  the  covers  and  brush  the  dust  off  the 
stove.  Open  the  creative  damper  and  the  oven  damper ;  leave  the 
check  closed.  Lay  some  paper,  slightly  crumpled  into  roUs,  across 
the  base  of  the  grate.     Lay  small  pieces  of  kindling  wood  across  one 
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another,  with  the  large  pieces  on  top.  Lay  pieces  of  hardwood  or  a 
shovelful  of  coal  on  top,  building  to  admit  of  free  circulation  of  air. 
If  the  stove  is  to  be  polished,  rub  it  with  blacking.  Light  the  paper 
from  below.  When  the  fire  begins  to  bum  briskly,  add  coal  or  wood; 
then  add  more  when  that  kindles.  When  the  fire  bums  briskly,  and 
blue  flame  is  no  longer  seen  (about  10  minutes),  close  the  oven  damper. 
Close  the  draft  as  soon  as  the  fire  is  sufficiently  hot.  Brush  the 
stove  and  floor  beneath  as  soon  as  the  fire  is  started.  Polish  the 
stove.  If  the  fire  becomes  too  hot,  open  the  check.  Fill  the  tear 
kettle  with  fresh  water  and  set  it  on  the  front  of  the  range. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

It  will  be  well  to  have  this  lesson  succeed  or  follow  a  cooking 

lesson,  for  then  the  girls  wiU  have  a  keener  interest  in  the  problems 

of  the  kitchen. 

(See  Twenty  LeaBons  in  Cooking,  Lesson  I.) 

METHOD   OP   WORK. 

Cleanliness  and  order  are  the  two  points  to  be  considered  in  this 
lesson.  The  doing  well  of  each  simple  household  task  and  the 
thoughtful  arrangement '  and  planning  of  all  parts  of  the  house 
should  be  emphasized  as  of  great  importance  to  the  housekeeper^ 
success. 

Begin  the  lesson  with  a  discussion  of  the  purpose  of  the  kitchen; 
then  discuss  its  arrangement  from  the  standpoint  of  convenience  for 
the  work  that  must  be  done  there.  Emphasize  the  importance  of 
having  the  furniture  so  arranged  that  work  can  be  done  quickly  and 
easily,  and  that  the  kitchen  be  given  a  comfortable  and  attractive 
appearance.  Have  the  girls  arrange  the  furniture  in  the  school- 
room. Discuss  and  demonstrate  the  care  of  the  stove  by  use  of  the 
school  stove.  Assign  each  girl  a  time  when  she  is  to  look  after  the 
stove  on  succeeding  days  and  grade  her  on  her  work.  Have  each 
girl  bring  a  report  from  home  as  to  what  she  is  doing  to  help  in  the 
care  of  the  home  kitchen.  Make  a  specific  assignment  for.  home 
work. 

QUE8TION8   USED  TO  DEVELOP  THE  LESSON. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  kitchen? 

What  are  the  principal  articies  of  furniture  in  the  kitchen? 

What  must  he  kept  in  a  kitchen  besides  furniture? 

How  should  we  arrange  these  things? 

Can  we  make  any  general  rules  as  to  arrangements? 

WTiy  is  it  difficult  to  keep  the  kitchen  clean? 

At  what  times  is  the  kitchen  most  apt  to  become  disarranged? 

Why  is  it  important  to  keep  the  kitchen  in  good  order? 

In  what  order  should  the  kitchen  be  at  the  time  we  begin  the  preparation  of  the  meal? 

How  should  the  floor  be  cleaned?    The  utensils?    The  air? 

How  should  we  take  care  of  the  kitchen  during  the  meal? 

What  should  we  do  with  any  left-over  food?^ 

How  should  we  take  care  of  the  stove  after  the  meal? 
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LESSON  II.  CARE  OF  CUPBOARDS  AND  UTENSILS. 

SUBJECT   MATTER. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  cupboards  and  other  places 
where  food  is  stored  be  kept  free  from  dirt  and  scraps  of  food.  Ants, 
cockroaches,  mice,  and  other  pests  infest  dirty  places  where  fo'od  is 
kept,  and  render  a  house  unfit  for  human  habitation.  It  requires 
constant  care  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  housewife  to  keep 
cupboards  clean.  She  must  look  over  the  shelves  daily,  wiping 
them  off  whenever  they  need  it  and  giving  them  a  thorough  cleaning 
at  least  once  a  week. 

The  housekeeper  should  know  how  to  care  for  the  various  utensils 
and  understand  the  simplest  and  best  methods  of  keeping  them 
clean.  Utensils  should  never  be  put  in  the  cupboards  until  per- 
fectly clean  and  dry.  If  utensils  have  become  discolored  or  badly 
coated  with  materials,  they  should  be  specially  scoured  when  the 
dishes  are  washed.  If  something  has  been  burned  in  a  kettle,  the 
kettle  can  be  cleaned  by  filling  with  cold  water,  adding  washing  soda, 
and  boiling  briskly  for  half  an  hour;  after  that  a  sUght  scraping  ought 
to  take  the  burned  portion  off.  If  not,  it  should  be  boiled  again 
with  soda  water.  If  a  kettle  has  been  used  directly  over  a  wood 
fire  and  becomes  blackened  with  soot,  it  should  be  rubbed  off  with 
newspaper  and  then  with  an  old  cloth.  Kettles  should  be  dried 
well  before  putting  away.  With  proper  care  they  seldom  become 
rusty.  If  an  iron  kettle  has  rusted,  it  can  be  rubbed  with  kerosene 
and  ashes,  then  washed  in  strong,  hot,  soda  water,  rinsed  in  clear 
hot  water,  and  dried  on  the  stove.  If  a  kettle  is  very  rusty,  it  should 
be  covered  thoroughly  with  some  sort  of  grease,  sprinkled  with  lime, 
and  left  overnight.  In  the  morning  it  should  be  washed  out  with 
hot  soda  water  and  rinsed  in  clear,  hot  water.  A  new  kettle  is  gen- 
erally rusty,  and  should  be  greased  thoroughly  inside  and  out  and 
let  stand  two  days;  then  washed  in  hot  soda  water. 

Soft  chimney  brick  can  be  used  for  scouring  iron  utensils  and 
steel  knives  and  forks.  If  iron  pots  and  frying  pans  are  scrubbed 
with  a  piece  of  soft  chimney  brick  each  time  they  are  used  and  then 
washed  in  hot  soapsuds,  they  can  be  kept  in  good  condition.  Tin- 
ware and  steel  knives  and  forks  can  be  cleaned  by  scoxu-ing  with  ashes. 
Only  fine  ashes  should  be  used  on  tinware.  The  brown  stains  on 
granite  saucepans  should  always  be  scoured  off.  Coffee  and  tea  pots 
should  be  cleaned  daily,  the  grounds  removed,  and  the  interior  of  the 
pots  washed  out  thoroughly.  The  tea  kettle  should  be  washed  and 
dried  out  over  night  and  left  open  to  air. 


PBELIMINABT  PLAN. 


If  school  lunches  are  served  or  cooking  lessons  given  at  the  school, 
it  will  be  well  to  use  the  lesson  to  get  the  cupboards  in  readiness.  If 
it  is  impossible  to  do  this  at  school,  arrange  to  have  such  a  lesson  in 
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one  of  tlie  homes  outside  of  school  hours.  Be  sure  that  the  house- 
keeper is  in  sympathy  with  the  work  and  will  cooperate  with  the 
plans. 

METHOD   OF   WORK. 

Assign  each  girl  a  task  in  the  cleaning,  scouring  of  the  dishes,  and 
arrangement  of  the  cupboard.  Set  a  defijiite  amount  to  be  done 
and  carry  out  the  plans,  leaving  a  dean  and  neatly  arranged  cupboard 
at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 

LESSON  III.  CARE  OF  POOD. 

SUBJECT   MATTER. 

There  are  several  points  of  importance  that  must  be  borne  in 
mind  if  food  is  to  be  kept  in  good  condition.  Most  foods  change 
easily.  Vegetables  and  fruits  lose  water,  wilt,  and  become  imfit  to 
eat.  Flour  and  com  meal  become  moldy.  Potatoes  decay  and 
sprout.  Some  foods,  such  as  milk,  turn  sour.  Eggs  become  tainted 
and  butter  grows  rancid.  This  spoiUng  can  be  prevented  with 
proper  care  in  the  handling,  storing,  and  keeping  of  foods. 

The  spoiling  of  food  is  due  to  the  presence  of  microorganisms. 
If  foods  are  fresh  and  sound  and  kept  cool  and  clean  in  every  way, 
spoiling  will  not  take  place  readily,  because  the  microorganisms  will 
not  develop.  If  the  food  is  roughly  handled  and  bruised,  decompo- 
sition wiU  take  place  readily,  for  microoi^anisms  develop  in  the 
bruised  portions.  Care  must  therefore  be  taken  to  select  food  wisely, 
handle  it  carefully,  wash  it  if  it  is  not  already  clean,  put  it  in  dean 
receptacles,  and  keep  it  in  a  clean,  cool  place.  All  pots,  pans,  and 
dishes  in  which  foods  are  kept  or  cooked  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  rinsed  well,  so  that  no  fragments  of  food  stick  to  them  to 
decay  and  to  cause  possible  infection  to  the  next  food  that  is  put  in 
Every  part  of  the  kitchen  and  storeroonois  should  be  kept  dean,  dry, 
and  wdl  aired.     Light  is  the  best  germicide  and  purifier  known. 

Covered  receptacles  should  be  secured  for  all  foods.  Those  that 
are  mouse  proof  and  insect  proof  are  essential  to  a  well-kept  pantry. 
All  bottles  and  cans  should  be  neatly  labeled  and  so  arranged  that  each 
one  can  be  conveniently  reached.  The  outside  of  the  bottle  or  case 
should  always  be  wiped  off  after  it  has  been  opened  and  food  has  been 
removed  from  it.  The  shelves  on  which  food  cases  are  kept  should 
be  wiped  off  every  day.  If  a  supply  of  fruit  or  vegetables  is  kept  on 
hand,  the  food  should  be  looked  over  frequently,  and  any  that  shows 
even  the  sUghtest  suggestion  of  spoiling  should  be  removed.  Bread 
should  be  kept  in  a  covered  tin  box,  the  box  washed  out  once  or  twice 
a  week,  and  frequently  aired. 
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PRELIMINARY   PLAN. 

If  cooking  lessons  are  to  be  given,  it  will  be  well  to  have  this  lesson 
in  connection  with  the  first  lesson  and  to  make  it  a  means  of  arrang- 
ing for  the  materials  that  are  to  be  kept  on  hand  and  of  determining 
how  everything  is  to  be  handled. 

METHOD   OF  WORK. 

Devote  a  large  portion  of  the  lesson  to  a  discussion  of  the  necessity 
for  care  in  the  handling,  storing,  and  keeping  of  food.  If  facilities 
permit,  devote  a  few  minutes  to  the  putting  away  of  foods  that  are 
to  be  used  in  the  next  cooking  lesson  or  school  limch,  discussing 
the  reasons  for  such  care. 

LESSON  IV.  DISPOSAL  OF  WASTE. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

If  one  looks  after  the  daily  disposal  of  waste,  there  will  be  no  offend- 
ing accumulation  of  trash.  Scraps  of  food  that  can  be  no  longer 
utilized  for  the  table  can  be  fed  to  the  pigs  or  chickens,  but 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  around  and  gather  flies. 
A  covered  pail  or  pan  should  be  used  for  holding  the  garbage  until 
final  disposal  is  made  of  it.  Those  portions  of  waste  that  are  badly 
spoiled  and  will  be  of  no  value  in  feeding  the  stock  should  be  burned 
up  at  once.  Piles  of  waste  vegetable  substances,  if  suitable,  should 
be  fed  to  the  stock,  and  if  not,  should  be  buried  in  a  thin  layer  on  the 
ground  at  some  distance  from  the  house  so  that  they  may  enrich  the 
soil  and  not  attract  flies. 

Utensils  that  have  held  food  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and 
rinsed  with  hot  water  or  steam  in  order  to  prevent  particles  of  food 
from  adhering  and  becoming  spoiled.  Milk  bottles  and  pans  should 
always  be  thoroughly  sterilized  with  boiling  water  or  steam  after 
they  have  been  washed.  The  garbage  can  should  be  boiled  with 
water  and  soda  each  day  and  rinsed  with  hot  water  in  order  to 
keep  it  sweet  and  clean. 

Old  papers  that  are  badly  soiled  should  be  burned,  but  all  others 
should  be  kept  for  use  in  cleaning  the  stove,  starting  fires,  etc. 
Empty  cans  should  be  well  washed  and  buried,  so  that  they  will  not 
prove  a  breeding  place  for  flies.  It  is  well  to  pierce  them  through 
the  bottom  immediately  after  opening  them  so  that  they  will  not 
hold  water.  If  not  convenient  to  bury  the  cans,  they  should  be 
burned  up.  Dishwater  should  be  emptied  some  distance  from  the 
house  unless  there  is  a  drain  near  the  house.  All  receptacles  that 
hold  water  should  be  carefully  emptied  and  all  depressions  in  the 
soil  should  be  filled  up  to  prevent  mosquitoes.  AU  waste  water  can 
be  used  on  the  garden. 
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Protection  of  water  supply. — Only  water  from  deep  wells  should 
be  used  for  drinking  purposes,  because  all  surface  water  and  water  in 
shallow  wells  becomes  dangerous  through  seepage  from  compost, 
pigpens,  privies,  and  other  places  where  decayed  organic  matter  is 
accumulated.  In  order  that  the  water  be  kept  clean,  the  well  must 
be  supplied  with  a  tight-fitting  top,  which  need  not  be  opened,  and  a 
metal  pump  to  bring  up  the  water.  A  well  platform  that  allows 
water  spilled  on  it  to  run  back  into  the  well  is  unsafe,  for  any  filth 
carried  on  to  the  platform  in  any  way  will  be  washed  directly  into 
the  well.  Rats,  mice,  and  other  animals  get  into  the  well  if  the  top 
is  not  tight,  and  these,  in  addition  to  being  unpleasant,  are  liable  to 
carry  germs. 

Simple  disinfectants, — Sunshine  and  fresh  air  are  nature's  disin- 
fectants, and  should  be  freely  admitted  to  every  part  of  the  house. 
Windows  should  be  left  open  whenever  possible.  The  windows  in 
sleeping  rooms  should  always  be  opened  at  night.  The  interior  of 
the  house  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry.  Decay  does  not  take  place 
in  dry  places  that  are  well  aired.  A  damp  cellar  should  be  drained 
off,  and  the  grounds  around  the  house  should  be  prevented  from 
draining  into  the  cellar.  Coarse  coal  ashes  should  be  used  to  fill  in 
around  the  house,  on  the  walks,  etc.,  to  help  secure  thorough  drain- 
age. The  fine  ashes  should  be  thinly  scattered  over  the  vegetable 
garden  in  order  to  restore  the  valuable  properties  they  contain  to 
the  soil.  Wood  ashes  can  be  used  as  a  simple  disinfectant  to  cover 
decayed  organic  matter.  Whitewash  is  a  good  disinfectant  and 
should  be  frequently  used  both  inside  and  outside  the  house  and  on 
all  outbuildings.  Slacked  lime  is  valuable  as  a  disinfectant  for  use 
in  the  cellar  or  bam  lot.  Kerosene  and  creoline  also  make  good  dis- 
infectants for  frequent  spraying  of  the  barn  lot. 

Care  of  out-of-door  closets. — ^The  privy  should  be  so  arranged  that  it 
may  be  cleaned  of  ten  and  all  excretar  disposed  of  in  a  safe  way.  The 
building  should  be  so  well  built  that  there  will  be  no  cracks  for  the 
constant  admission  of  flies.  In  a  poorly  constructed  building,  old 
paper  can  be  pasted  in  the  cracks  to  make  the  structure  fly  proof. 
After  each  using  dry  earth,  street  dust,  or  lime  should  be  sprinkled 
through  the  seat,  then  the  seat  should  be  closed  to  prevent  flics  or 
mosquitoes  entering.  The  top  of  the  seat  should  be  frequently 
washed,  and  both  the  seat  and  the  floor  in  front  of  it  scrubbed  at 
least  once  a  week. 

PBELIMINABY  PLAN. 

It  will  be  well  to  teach  this  lesson  at  a  time  when  improvements 
jare  necessary  in  the  care  of  the  schoolhouse.  The  discussions  in 
regard  to  out-of-door  closets  will  have  to  be  taken  up  at  a  time  when 
the  girls  are  alone  with  the  teacher. 
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METHOD  OF  WOBK. 

Discuss  the  disposal  of  waste,  the  care  of  garbage,  etc.,  for  the 
home  and  for  the  school.  Talk  over  the  care  of  waste  from  the 
school  lunch  and  discuss  methods  of  keeping  the  school  in  sanitary 
condition.     Follow  this  by  general  cleaning  about,  the  schoolhouse. 

LESSON  V.  MAKING  SOAP. 

SUBJECT  MATTEB. 
HOMEMADE   HARD   SOAP. 

6  pounds  fat.  1  pint  of  cold  water. 

1  can  lye.  1  tablespoon  borax. 

Melt  the  fat  slowly.  Mix  lye  and  water  in  a  bowl  or  kettle  (do  not  use  a  tin  pan), 
stirring  with  a  stick  until  the  i>otash  dissolves.  Add  the  borax  and  allow  the  mixture 
to  cool.  Cool  the  fat  and  when  it  is  lukewarm  add  the  lye,  pouring  it  in  a  thin  stream 
and  stirring  constantly.  Stir  with  a  smooth  stick  until  about  as  thick  as  honey  and 
continue  stirring  10  minutes.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a  box  and  allow  it  to  harden. 
Cut  into  pieces  the  desired  size  and  leave  in  a  cool,  dry  place  for  10  days,  to  ripen 
before  using. 

When  making  the  soap  be  careful  not  to  spatter  potash  or  lye  on  the.  hands,  as  it 
makes  a  bad  bum.  If  hands  are  burned  with  lye,  rub  with  grease  at  once.  Do  not 
.wet  them. 

PRELIMINABY   PLAN. 

Some  time  before  this  lesson  is  given  ask  the'  girls  to  bring  scraps 
of  fat  from  home.  See  that  these  are  in  good  condition,  and  weigh 
them  to  determine  the  portion  of  the  recipe  that  can  be  made.  Ask 
if  one  of  the  girls  can  bring  sufficient  borax  for  the  recipe. 

METHOD   OF   WORK. 

> 

Have  the  girb  look  the  fat  over  and  put  it  on  to  melt,  watching  it 
carefully.  While  it  is  heating  and  cooling,  discuss  the  process  of  soap 
making,  cost  of  materials,  care  necessary  in  the  making  of  soap,  and 
importance  of  its  use.  Get  the  other  materials  ready  for  the  recipe 
and  a  box  for  molding  the  soap,  and  have  the  girls  work  together. 
After  the  soap  has  hardened  and  been  cut,  have  the  girls  put  it  away 
on  a  shelf  to  dry. 

LESSON  VI.  SETTING  THE  TABLE. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Points  to  be  remembered  when  a  meal  is  to  be  'served :  The  dining 
room  must  be  clean,  free  from  dust  and  flies,  well  aired,  sufficiently 
lighted,  and  in  good  order. 

The  table  must  be  perfectly  clean  and  covered  with  a  clean  white 
cover  (tablecloth,  doilies,  paper  napkins,  or  oilcloth). 

A  vase  of  flowers  or  leaves,  or  a  small  potted  plant,  arranged  in 
the  center  of  the  table,  will  help  to  make  the  table  attractive. 
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The  table  should  be  prepared  with  everything  necessary  for  serving 
the  mealy  but  only  those  foods  placed  on  it  that  will  not  be  spoiled 
with  standing.  If  there  is  danger  of  the  food  attracting  flies,  cover  it 
carefully. 

Plates  for  everyone  who  is  to  partake  of  the  meal  should  be 
arranged  at  equsCl  distances  from  one  another,  half  an  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  table. 

The  knife  should  be  placed  at  the  right  of  the  plate  with  the  cutting 
edge  toward  the  plate  and  half  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  table. 

The  fork  should  be  placed  at  the  left  of  the  plate  with  the  tines  of 
the  fork  turned  up  and  half  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  table. 

The  spoon  should  be  placed,  bowl  upward,  at  the  light  of  the  plate, 
to  the  right  of  the  knife  if  it  is  to  be  used  first,  to  the  left  of  the  knife 
if  it  is  not  used  until  after  the  knife  is  used.  It  should  be  placed 
half  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  table.  Spoons  and  forks  for  serving 
should  be  placed  at  the  right  of  the  one  who  is  to  serve.  No  one  at 
the  table  should  have  to  use  the  personal  fork  or  spoon  for  serving 
either  herself  or  others. 

The  napkins  should  be  simply  folded  and  placed  at  the  left  of  the 
fork. 

The  tumbler  should  be  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  knife. 

Cups  and  saucers  should  be  placed  at  the  right  of  the  plate  with 
the  handle  of  the  cup  turned  to  the  right. 

The  individual  butter  dish,  if  used,  should  be  placed  at  the  upper 
left  hand  of  the  fork. 

Salts  and  peppers  should  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  table  or  at 
the  sides  where  they  can  be  conveniently  reached.  Individual  salt 
dishes,  if  used,  should  be  placed  immediately  in  front  of  th.e  indi- 
vidual plate. 

The  chairs  should  be  placed  up  to  the  table  after  it  is  set.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  place  them  so  close  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  move  them  when  they  are  occupied. 

PSELIMINABY  PLAN. 

If  possible,  arrange  to  give  this  lesson  before  Lesson  VIII  in  the 
series  of  ''Twenty  Lessons  in  Cooking"  is  given;  then  the  emphasis 
in  that  lesson  can  be  put  upon  what  to  serve,  proper  combinations, 
etc.,  while  this  lesson  gives  the  drill  in  the  arrangement  and  handling 
of  dishes. 

It  is  desirable  to  give  the  girls  thorough  drill  in  table  setting  and 
table  service,  since  much  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  eating  foods 
depends  upon  careful  attention  to  these  processes. 

Be  careful  to  see  thai  everything  nece^ary  is  on  hand  to  set  the 
table  nicely  but  simply.  For  class  practice  a  small  table  can  be  set 
for  four.    This  will  necessitate  a  table  cover,  five  or  more  dinner 
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plfttos,  four  butter  dishes  or  plates,  four  tumblers,  four  cups  and 
saucers,  four  knives,  four  forks,  four  teaspoons,  fom*  napkins,  a  salt 
£sh,  a  platter,  one  seiring  spoon,  and  one  serving  fork.  If  these 
things  are  not  already  in  the  school,  they  can  probably  be  brought 
from  home  by  the  girls.  If  linen  cloths  are  not  used  and  can  not  be 
afforded  in  the  homes,  the  girls  can  be  taught  to  use  a  sheet  of  white 
oilcloth  on  the  table. 

Have  a  diagram  of  the  arrangement  of  an  individual  place  at  the 
table  made  on  the  blackboard  by  some  of  the  girls. 


Fio.  1.— Arrangement  of  an  indlvidoal  place  at  table. 

(Adapted  from  Conley,  "Principles  of  Cooking.") 

1.  Knife.    2.  Spoon.    3.  Water  glass.    4.  Fork.    5.  Napkin.   6.  Bread-and-batter  plate.    7.  Dinner  plate. 


METHOD  OF  WORK. 

The  processes  of  table  setting  should  be  demonstrated  with  the 
materials  at  hand  and  the  work  should  be  adapted  to  home  con- 
ditions. 

If  there  is  no  available  table  in  the  schoolroom,  the  desk  tops  can 
be  used  for  individual  places. 

Reasons  for  all  the  forms  used  should  be  given — the  convenience 
of  placing  knives  and  spoons  to  the  right,  forks  to  the  left,  and  the 
cup  and  saucer  and  tumbler  to  the  right,  the  use  of  the  napkin,  etc. 

LESSON  VII.  WAITING  ON  TABLE. 
SUBJECT  MATTEB. 

The  person  who  is  to  wait  on  table  must  be  careful  to  see  that 
everything  is  in  readiness  before  the  meal  is  announced,  so  that  she 
can  do  her  work  readily  without  subjecting  those  at  the  table  to 
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delay.  She  should  have  drinking  water,  bread,  and  butter  (if  used) 
at  hand;  hot  dishes  ready  for  the  hot  foods,  and  clean  dishes  Isud  out 
for  the  dessert.  She  must  see  that  her  own  hands  are  perfectly 
clean  and  her  hair  and  dress  in  order.  A  clean,  neat  apron  will 
always  improve  her  appearance.  The  room  should  be  dean  and 
neatly  arranged  before  the  meal  is  served. 

If  the  meal  is  to  be  a  family  one  and  all  are  to  sit  down  at  the  table 
together,  plates  will  be  passed  from  one  to  another  as  they  are  served, 
but  it  will  still  be  well  to  have  one  person  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
table-  She  can  keep  watch  and  be  ready  to  supply  more  bread, 
water,  etc.,  when  it  is  necessary  and  to  change  the  plates  for  the 
dessert  course.  She  should  rise  from  the  table  quickly  and  quietly 
in  order  not  to  disturb  the  others  and  should  take  her  place  again  as 
soon  as  all  necessary  service  has  been  rendered. 

The  following  rules. should  be  observed:  Always  handle  tumblers 
from  the  base,  being  careful  not  to  bring  the  hands  in  contact  with 
the  upper  edge.     Fill  only  three-fourths  full. 

Serve  butter  in  neat,  compact  pieces.  Put  on  the  table  just  before 
the  meal  is  served. 

Cut  bread  in  even  slices,  pile  neatly  on  serving  plate,  and  place  on 
table,  covering  with  a  dean  napkin  or  towel  if  flies  are  bad  or  there 
is  danger  of  dust.  Place  dessert  dishes  at  one  end  of  the  table^  or 
better  still  on  a  side  table  until  time  to  use  them.  When  carrying 
dishes  to  and  from  the  table  be  careful  not  to  put  the  fingers  in  con- 
tact with  the  food.  Leain  to  place  the  hand  under  the  dish.  In 
nice  service  a  napkin  is  used  between  the  hand  and  the  dish  or  a 
tray  is  used  if  the  dish  is  a  small  one.  The  tray  should  be  covered 
with  a  napkhi  or  doily. 

When  a  dish  is  passed,  hold  it  at  the  left  of  the  person  to  be  served 
low  enough  so  that  she  can  help  herself  readily.  Be  sure  that  each 
dish  of  food  is  supplied  with  a  spoon  or  fork  for  serving,  and  turn  the 
handle  of  the  serving  spoon  or  fork  toward  the  one  being  served. 

If  a  plate  is  to  be  placed  in  front  of  a  person,  set  it  down  from  the 
right  and  remove  it  from  the  right.  Never  reach  in  front  of  others 
at  the  table. 

When  a  course  is  finished  remove  all  large  dishes  first;  then  the 
soiled  plates,  knives,  and  forks.  Be  carefid  to  handle  only  a  few 
dishes  at  ar  time  and  not  to  pile  them.  If  another  course  is  to  be 
served,  crumb  the  table,  using  a  napkin  and  plate  for  the  purpose  and 
brushing  the  crumbs  lightly  into  the  plate.  Fill  the  glasses  and 
arrange  the  dishes  and  forks  or  spoons  quickly  for  the  next  course. 

When  the  meal  is  over  the  chairs  should  be  moved  back  from  the 
table,  the  dishes  neatly  piled  and  carried  to  the  kitchen  sink,  the 
table  wiped  off,  the  crumbs  brushed  up  from  the  floor,  and  the  room 
aired. 
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PRELIMINABT  FLAN. 

Let  this  lesson  be  a  continuation  of  the  previous  one,  puttmg 
emphasis  on  the  method  of  waiting  on  table.  The  seme  articles 
for  setting  the  table  will  be  required  that  were  in  use  in  the  last 
lesson.  In  addition  to  these  the  girls  must  be  careful  to  have  clean 
aprons  for  the  lesson  on  table  service. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Have  the  table  set  as  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  last  lesson ;  then 
have  four  or  six  of  the  girls  seated  at  the  table  and  go  through  the 
forms  of  serving  one  another  to  any  simple  meal  upon  which  the  class 
may  decide.  Family  meal  service  should  be  explained  and  demon- 
strated first;  then  service  where  there  is  one  waitress.  Have  one 
girl  act  as  waitress  and  serve  all  the  others.  Let  them  take  turns  in 
o£Fenng  and  placing  food,  removing  soiled  dishes,  filling  tumblers,  eto. 

LESSONS  VIII  AND  IX.     GENERAL  CLEANING  OF  A  ROOM. 

* 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Rooms  which  are  in  constant  use  should  be  brushed  up  and 
dusted  every  day.  A  thorough  cleaning  of  each  room  in  the  house 
will  be  necessary  every  week  or  two,  even  though  the  room  is  brushed 
up  and  kept  in  order  every  day.  First,  all  closets,  drawers,  and  other 
receptacles  in  which  articles  collect  should  be  cleaned;  then  all  large 
movable  articles  should  be  dusted  and  moved  out  of  the  room ;  those 
that  are  not  readily  movable  should  be  dusted  and  covered.  The 
floor  should  be  swept  with  the  windows  closed;  then  the  windows 
should  be  opened  and  the  ceiling  and  walls  brushed  with  a  covered 
broom  and  the  dust  allowed  to  settle.  Then  the  floor  should  be 
wiped  with  a  damp  cloth  on  the  broom.  *  The  woodwork  should  be 
cleaned  with  a  damp  doth  and  a  soap  that  is  not  too  strong.  Soda 
or  sapolio  should  nOt  be  used.  The  furniture  should  be  carefully  un- 
covered and  all  arranged  in  perfect  order. 

The  things  that  are  highest  up  should  be  dusted  first  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  collect  all  dust  in  the  dust  cloth.  The  cloth 
should  be  shaken  out  of  doors  after  collecting  the  dust,  washed 
thoroughly,  and  boiled  after  using.  The  dust  cloth  should  be 
dampened  before  using  on  all  surfaces  except  the  polished  furniture 
and  windows. 

Sweeping  should  be  done  with  short  strokes  and  the  broom  kept 
close  to  the  floor,  so  that  the  dust  will  not  fly  about.  The  comers  of 
the  room  should  be  swept  first,  the  dust  gathered  in  the  center  of  the 

I  If  the  floor  is  of  unflnfsbed  wood  it  will  require  a  tboroogh  acrubbing.  After  sweeping  the  floor  and 
allowing  the  dust  to  settle,  a  small  portion  should  be  scrubbed  at  a  time  with  a  floor  brush  and  soap. 
The  grain  of  the  weod  should  be  followed  when  scrubbing.  Scrubbing  water  should  be  changed  fre- 
quently.   A  cloth  should  be  wrung  out  of  dear  water  for  rinsing  and  drying  the  flaor. 
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room  and  then  swept  into  the  dnat  pan.  The  dust  should  be  burned 
up;  for  it  may  contain  disease  germs.  The  broom  should  be  cleaned 
after  using. 

Small  rugs  should  be  cleaned  out  of  doors.  They  should  be  swept, 
beaten,  and  reswept,  then  rolled  until  ready  to  put  on  the  floor.  If 
the  rug  is  a  large  one  and  can  not  be  removed,  it  should  be  wiped  over 
with  a  damp  cloth,  roUed  up,  and  the  xmder  side  of  the  rug  and  the 
floor  beneath  it  wiped  up. 

After  the  room  has  been  cleaned,  the  windows  should  be  arranged 
so  that  a  supply  of  fresh,  clean  air  can  come  constantly  into  the  room. 
This  is  essential  to  every  room  in  the  house  if  perfect  health  is  to  be 
maintained. 

FBELIMINABr  PLAN. 

It  will  be  well  to  have  Lesson  IX  given  in  one  of  the  homes  some 
day  after  school  hours,  if  possible.  If  that  can  not  be  arranged,  the 
schoolroom  can  be  utilized  as  the  place  for  practice. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Devote  Lesson  VIII  to  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  cleaning  and 
to  various  short  tasks  about  the  schoolroom.  In  Lesson  IX  have  the 
girls  go  through  the  entire  process  of  cleaning  a  room.  Assign  some 
portion  of  the  task  to  each  one  of  the  girk  so  that  all  of  them  can  take 
part  in  the  work.  Supervise  the  work  carefully,  assign  home  practice 
in  the  cleaning  of  rooms,  and  have  each  girl  dean  a  room  at  home  once 
a  week  for  a  month 

LESSON  X.  CARB  OP  THE  BEDROOM. 

SUBJECT   HATTER. 

As  soon  as  one  is  dressed  in  the  morning,  the  windows  in  the  bed- 
room should  be  opened  to  air  the  room  and  the  bedclothes  should  be 
separated  and  put  on  chairs  before  the  window  to  air.  The  slops 
should  be  emptied  and  the  chamber  washed  with  cold  water,  using 
a  special  cloth.  The  bowl  should  be  washed  in  warm,  soapy  water, 
which  should  then  be  poured  into  the  chamber  and  used  for  washing 
it.  The  toilet  articles  should  be  washed,  then  the  bowl  rinsed  and 
wiped  dry.  The  slop  jar  should  be  washed  out  thoroughly,  and  fre- 
quently the  slop  jar  and  the  chamber  should  be  washed  out  with 
chloride  of  lime  or  some  other  disinfectant.  The  pitcher  should  be 
filled  with  fresh  water  and  all  articles  arranged  neatly  on  the  wash- 
stand.  If  towels  are  soiled,  clean  ones  should  be  supplied.  The 
bed  should  be  made  carefully,  the  mattress  turned,  the  first  sheet 
tucked  under  the  mattress  all  around,  and  the  other  covers  tucked 
in  at  the  bottom  and  two  sides  of  the  bed.  The  bed  should  be  kept 
free  from  wrinkles  and  smooth  in  appearance.     The  pillows  should 
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be  well  shaken  and  arranged  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  The  floor 
should  be  brushed  up,  the  furniture  dusted,  and  everything  put  in 
place.  The  windows  should  be  left  partly  opened  so  that  the  bed- 
room is  well  aired.  A  sufficient  amount  of  fresh  air  is  absolutely 
essential  in  a  bedroom,  and  it  is  important  that  the  room  be  well 
aired  out  during  the  day  and  left  with  windows  open  at  night. 

When  the  room  is  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  frame  of  the  bed 
should  be  dusted  and  the  bed  made  up.  The  window  shades  should 
be  dusted  and  rolled  up.  Curtains  should  be  well  shaken  and  cov- 
ered if  one  has  a  dust  sheet.  All  small  articles  on  the  bureau,  table, 
and  shelf  should  be  placed  on  the  bed  and  the  whole  covered  with  a 
sheet.  Tables,  chairs,  and  any  other  movable  pieces  should  be 
dusted  and  set  outside  the  room  or  covered.  Rugs  should  be  rolled 
up  and  cleaned  out  of  doors.  The  room  should  be  swept  and  dusted. 
As  soon  as  dust  has  settled,  covers  should  be  removed  from  the  fur- 
niture, and  the  furniture,  rugs,  and  all  small  articles  should  be 
restored  to  their  places.  Shades  should  be  adjusted  and  the  room 
left  in  perfect  order.  The  broom  and  everything  else  that  has  been 
used  in  the  work  should  be  cleaned  and  put  back  into  place. 

PBELIMINABT   PLAN. 

It  may  be  possible  for  the  teacher  to  give  this  lesson  in  her  own 
bedroom  or  in  the  bedroom  of  some  of  the  neighbors.  Unless  this  is 
feasible  the  only  way  to  have  it  effective  is  to  have  the  girls  report 
each  day  on  the  work  they  do  at  home. 

METHOD   OF  WORK. 

Illustrate  each  process  and  give  reasons  for  everything  that  is 
done.  Emphasize  the  importance  of  the  sanitary  care  of  the  bed- 
room, a  regular  time  for  doing  the  work,  and  the  benefit  of  having 
each  member  of  the  family  care  for  her  own  personal  belongings  and 
her  own  portion  of  the  bedroom. 

LBSSON  XI.  CARE  OP  LAMPS.' 
SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Directions  for  cleaning  and  fiUinff  (he  lamp. — ^A  bright  light  comes 
from  clean  burners  that  allow  a  good  draft.  This  means  constant 
care  on  the  part  of  the  one  that  looks  after  the  lamps.  In  the  dajly 
cleaning  of  lamps,  first  dust  the  chimney  shade  and  the  body  of  the 
lamp.  Wash  the  chimney.  If  sooty,  clean  with  newspaper  before 
washing.  Next,  turn  the  wick  high  enough  to  show  all  the  charred 
part;  cut  this  off,  making  it  perfectly  even,  then  rub  with  a  piece  of 

1  It  Is  assumed  that  the  teacher  is  acqoaiiited  with  the  possibilities  of  electricity  and  other  methods  of 
better  lighting  in  country  homes,  and  will  Instruct  her  pupQs  in  the  economic  use  kA  modem  lighting 
fadHUes. 
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soft  paper.  Wipe  off  the  burner  and  any  other  part  of  the  lamp  that 
seems  oily.  Dry  with  another  cloth.  Fill  the  body  of  the  lamp  with 
oil  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the  gas  that 
may  be  generated  from  the  kerosene.  The  gas  that  is  generated  in 
a  lamp  that  has  been  used  many  times  without  refilling  may  be  a 
source  of  danger. 

When  lighting  the  lamp  first  turn  the  wick  down,  allowing  the 
chimney  to  become  heated  gradually.  If  necessary  to  move  the 
lighted  lamp,  first  turn  the  wick  low.  The  flaring  up  of  the  flame 
smokes  the  chimney.  Do  not  leave  a  lighted  lamp  in  a  room  where 
there  is  no  one  to  watch  it.  When  putting  out  the  light,  blow  across 
the  chimney,  never  down  into  it,  as  this  might  send  the  flame  down 
into  the  kerosene. 

About  once  a  month  give  the  lamp  a  thorough  cleaning.  Spread 
out  a  newspaper  and  take  the  lamp  apart.  Wash  the  chimney  and 
shade  in  hot  water  and  dry  with  a  towel.  Polish,  using  soft  paper. 
Boil  every  part  of  the  burner  in  water  to  which  two  tablespoons  of 
soda  have  been  added.  Put  new  wicks  in  if  all  old  ones  are  dirty. 
Put  the  parts  all  securely  together  again.  Keep  an  old  pan  and  cloths 
exclusively  for  this  purpose,  and  be  very  careful  not  to  get  a  drop  of 
kerosene  or  the  dirty  hands  near  any  foods. 

Have  a  regular  time  of  the  day  for  cleaning  lamps,  preferably 
immediately  after  all  the  morning  work  has  been  done  after  break- 
fast. Do  not  fill  the  lamps  near  the  kitchen  stove.  Do  not  light  a 
match  while  the  oil  can  is  out.  Never  fill  a  lamp  while  lighted  or 
while  near  another  one  which  is  lighted.  If  a  fire  is  caused  by  kero- 
sene, smother  it  with  a  heavy  rug  or  woolen  garment.  Do  not 
attempt  to  put  it  out  with  water. 

FBELIlftlNABT   FLAN. 

It  will  be  wen  to  give  this  lesson  just  before  some  evening  enter- 
tainment at  the  schoolhouse.  If  there  are  no  lamps  at  the  school 
have  a  few  brought  in  from  neighboring  homes.  Secure  an  old  pa.i 
and  cloths  to  use  in  cleaning. 

METHOD  OP  WOBK. 

Talk  with  the  girls  about  the  cost  and  properties  of  kerosene  and 
iSe  danger  of  having  a  light  near  a  can  of  kerosene.  Explain  the 
draft  by  means  of  which  the  kerosene  can  be  made  to  bum  on  the 
wick,  and  the  danger  if  the  burner  becomes  closed  up  and  the  draft 
cut  off.  Have  the  lamps  taken  apart,  burners  boiled,  chimneys 
cleaned,  and  body  of  the  lamps  filled  and  wiped  off.  Then  have  the 
lamps  lighted  to  see  that  they  bum  properly. 
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LESSON  XII.  PREVENTi6n  OF  PESTS. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Household  pests  are  annoying,  dangerous  to  health,  and  destruc- 
tive to  property.  Pests  carry  disease  germs  from  one  person  to 
another  and  from  other  animals  to  human  beings.  Absolute  cleanli- 
ness in  every  part  of  the  house  is  essential  if  the  place  is  to  be  kept 
free  from  pests.  As  a  rule,  pests  flourish  in  dark,  damp,  dirty  places. 
The  housekeeper  can  keep  her  place  free  from  pests  with  the  proper 
care.-  If  pests  get  started,  the  housekeeper  should  know  how  to 
exterminate  them. 

A  few  simple  methods  of  extermination  are  here  given: 

Bedbugs, — Kerosene  should  be  poured  into  all  cracks  and  a  brush, 
dipped  in  kerosene,  run  briskly  over  all  surfaces.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  have  no  fire  in  the  house  while  this  is  being  done.  Windows 
should  be  open  and  the  room  kept  free  from  dust.  In  four  days  this 
should  be  repeated,  to  kill  any  bugs  that  may  have  just  hatched. 

Cockroaches  and  vxUerbugs. — ^A  solution  of  1  pound  of  alum  to 
3  pints  of  water  should  be  poured  into  all  cracks.  Insect  powder 
and  borax  are  also  effective.  Absolute  cleanliness  and  freedom  from 
dampness  are  necessary  if  the  house  is  to  be  kept  free  from  roaches. 

Ants, — Oil  of  cloves  or  pennyroyal  on  pieces  of  cotton  batting 
scattered  about  in  the  places  where  ants  appear  will  drive  them 
away.  Saturatiog  the  nests  with  coal  oil  wiU  destroy  them.  Food 
which  attracts  ants  should  be  removed  from  places  which  they  are 
apt  to  reach. 

Rats  and  mice  are  best  exterminated  by  the  use  of  a  trap  or 
some  preparation  like  *' Rough  on  Rats."  Traps  should  be  set 
nightly  and  should  be  scalded  and  aired  after  a  mouse  has  been 
caught.  Rat  holes  may  be  stopped  up  by  sprinkling  with  chloride 
of  lime  and  then  filling  with  mortar  or  plaster  of  Paris. 

Mosquitoes  breed  in  swampy  places  or  in  old  barrels  or  kegs  or 
tin  cans  which  hold  stagnant  water.  Therefore,  if  the  swampy 
places  be  drahied  and  the  grounds  about  the  house  kept  free  from 
stagnant  water  the  housekeeper  will  generally  not  be  troubled  with 
mosquitoes.  Empty  barrels  or  kegs  should  be  inverted  and  old  tin 
cans  should  have  a  hole  punched  in  the  bottom  so  that  they  will 
not  catch  water.  All  high  weeds  near  the  house  should  be  cut  down 
and  destroyed  so  that  they  will  not  provide  a  damp  place  to  harbor 
mosquitoes.  If  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  all  standing  water,  the 
breeding  of  mosquitoes  can  be  checked  by  pouring  kerosene  oil  on 
the  water.  One  ounce  of  oil  on  15  square  feet  of  water  is  sufficient. 
This  will  have  to  be  renewed  at  least  once  in  10  days.  The  doors, 
windows,  and  ventilators  of  the  house  should  be  well  screened  as  a 
protection  against  mosquitoes. 
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FUes  are  one  of  tlie  greatest  carriers  of  typhoid  and  other  germs 
and  filth  of  all  sorts.  They  can  be  gotten  rid  of  only  when  the 
breeding  places  are  destroyed  and  the  flies  killed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. Materials  that  attract  flies  should  not  be  exposed  in  and 
about  the  house.  The  house  should  be  well  screened  with  wire  mesh 
or  mosquito  netting  to  keep  out  the  flies.  A  fly  swatter  should  be 
kept  at  hand.  Stables  should  be  cleaned  daily  and  the  bam  lot 
frequently  sprayed  with  kerosene,  creoline,  or  lime. 

Flecbs  will  be  troublesome  if  cats  or  dogs  are  kept  in  the  house. 
These  house  pets  should  be  given  frequent  baths,  the  rugs  on  which 
they  lie  should  be  brushed  and  shaken  daily,  and  the  floors  washed 
with  soap  and  water  and  wiped  with  kerosene. 

Moths  are  apt  to  develop  in  woolen  garments  unless  the  gar- 
ments are  thoroughly  shaken  and  absolutely  protected  by  wrapping 
in  newspaper  and  put  away.  Woolen  garments  that  are  used  only 
occasionally  should  be  kept  in  a  light,  dry  place,  handled  frequently, 
and  hung  in  the  sim  occasionally.  Moths  or  carpet  beetles  can  be 
exterminated  from  carpets  by  applying  kerosene. 

PBELIMINABY   PLAN. 

Give  this  lesson  at  a  time  when  the  girls  are  asking  about  the 
household  pests  or  when  the  school  is  suffering  from  some  pests. 
It  would  be  well  to  have  the  lesson  in  the  spring  just  before  school 
closes,  so  that  the  girls  can  put  into  practice  what  they  learn.  It 
may  be  desirable  to  devote  the  efforts  to  the  destruction  of  one  par- 
ticular pest.    For  example,  a  fly  crusade  may  be  inaugurated. 

METHOD  OF   WOBK. 

If  there  are  pests  in  the  schoolroom,  discuss  their  habits,  what 
seems  to  attract  them,  where  they  come  from,  etc.  tiave  girls 
report  any  pests  they  have  at  home.  Explain  why  they  are  dan- 
gerous, teU  how  they  can  be  exterminated,  and  assign  to  each  girl 
the  extermination  of  one  household  pest.  Have  her  report  each 
day  the  success  of  her  efforts.    Continue  this  work  for  several  weeks. 

LBSSON  XIII.    RBMOVINQ  STAINS,  BLEACHING  FABRICS,  AND 

SETTINQ  COLORS. 

SUBJSOT  MATTSB. 

As  garments  and  household  linens  are  apt  to  become  stained  and 
thus  lose  their  attractiveness,  it  is  well  to  know  remedies  for  the 
most  common  stains  and  the  principle  upon  which  their  removal 
depends.  All  stains  should  be  removed  as  soon  after  they  occur 
as  possible.  Boiling  water  will  loosen  and  remove  coffee,  tea,  and 
fresh  fruit  stains.    The  stain  should  be  held  over  a  bowl  and  the 
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water  poured  upon  it  with  some  force.  Cold  water  will  remove  stains 
from  blood,  or  meat  juice.  Soaking  will  help  in  the  removal  of  blood 
stains.  Rust  stains  can  be  removed  by  wetting  the  stain  with  lemon 
juice,  covering  with  salt,  and  placing  in  the  sun.  Stains  from  stove 
blacking,  paint,  and  grass  can  be  removed  by  soaking  in  kerosene 
and  washing  well  with  soap  and  water.  Ink  stains  can  be  removed 
by  soaking  in  water,  removing  as  much  as  possible,  then  soaking  in 
milk.  Stains  from  cream  and  other  forms  of  grease  can  be  washed 
out  in  cold  water,  followed  with  warm  water  and  soap. 

White  cotton  and  white  hnen  materials  can  be  bleached  by  expos- 
ing while  damp  to  the  sunshine.  If  left  out  overnight  the  bleaching 
process  is  made  effective  by  the  moisture  furnished  by  the  dew  and 
frost.  A  stream  of  steam  from  the  teakettle  may  also  help  the 
bleaching  process. 

Some  colors  are  set  by  the  addition  of  a  small  amoimt  of  acid  to 
the  first  water  in  which  they  are  soaked,  while  others  are  set  by  the 
use  of  salt.  It  is  necessary  to  try  a  small  amount  of  the  material 
before  dipping  in  the  entire  garment  in  order  to  be  sure  of  results. 
Vinegar  should  be  used  for  blues;  use  one-half  cup  to  one  gallon  of 
water.  Salt  is  most  effective  for  browns,  blacks,  and  pinks.  In 
most  cases  two  cups  of  salt  to  one  gallon  of  cold  water  will  be  enough. 

PRELIMINABY  PLAN. 

The  towels  used  for  drying  dishes  or  the  linen  used  for  some  school 
entertainment  may  have  become  stained  with  coffee,  fruit,  or  some 
other  substance.  Make  this  the  basis  of  a  lesson  and  have  the  girls 
bring  other  things  from  which  they  wish  to  remove  stains.  Each 
girl  should  have  an  article  from  which  to  remove  a  stain.  Let  this 
lesson  be  preliminary  to  the  lesson  on  laundry  work. 

METHOD   OF   WORK. 

Examine  the  various  articles  at  hand  from  which  stains  are  to  be 
removed.  Discuss  the  method  of  removal  and  have  each  girl  work 
on  her  own  stain  imtil  it  is  as  nearly  removed  as  possible. 

LBSSON  XIV.  WASHING  DISH  TOWELS,  SCHOOL  CURTAINS,  ETC. 

SUBJECT   MATTEB. 

Dish~  towels  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  at  least  once  a  day. 
Wash  one  piece  at  a  time  (cleanest  first)  in  warm  soapy  water  and 
rinse  in  clear  water  in  another  pan.  Hang  up  in  the  sun,  if  possible, 
BO  that  the  air  will  pass  through.  Boil  at  least  once  a  week  in  soapy 
water  to  keep  fresh  and  white.  Sunshine  and  fresh  air  are  valuable 
for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  and  purifying. 
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Wash  the  school  curtains  in  hot,  soapy  water;  boil,  rinse,  ahd  blue 
slightly.  A  small  amount  of  thin  starch  may  be  desirable  for  the 
curtains.     A  thin  starch  can  be  made  as  follows: 

RECIFE   FOR  THIN   STARCH. 

i  cup  starch.  }  cup  cold  water. 

\  teaspoon  lard.  3  pints  boiling  water. 

Add  the  cold  water  to  the  starch  and  lard,  stir  until  smooth,  then  add  the  boiUng 
water  slowly,  stirring  constantly.  Boil  for  several  minutes  in  order  to  cook  the  starch 
thoroughly;  then  add  one  pint  of  cold  water  and  a  small  amount  of  bluing.  Dilute 
if  necessary. 

Hang  the  curtains  in  the  sun  to  dry,  shaking  well  before  putting  on  the  line  and 
folding  the  edge  over  at  least  6  inches.  Be  sure  to  have  a  clean  line.  When  dry, 
fold  carefully.    A  short  time  before  ironing,  sprinkle  well. 

PRELIMINARY   PLAN. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  give  this  lesson  eai*jier  in  the  course,  if 
cooking  lessons. are  being  given  and  dish  towels  are  in  use,  or  if  the 
school  curtains  are  badly  soiled.  Other  articles  may  be  washed 
if  time  and  facihties  permit. 

METHOD   OF   WORK. 

Discuss  briefly  the  need  for  laundry  work  and  the  general  princi- 
ples. Have  the  girls  each  take  a  turn  washing  the  towels  or  cur- 
tains; examine  the  article  after  it  is  washed  and  give  careful  direc- 
tions for  the  boiUng,  bluing,  and  starching.  While  these  processes 
are  being  completed,  have  some  of  the  girls  prepare  the  hne.  Have 
two  girls  appointed  to  bring  the  towels  in  off  the  line  before  they  go 
home  from  school. 

LESSON  XV.  IRONING. 
SUBJECT  MATTER. 

To  do  good  ironing  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  firm,  imwarped  ironing 
board.  This  should  be  covered  with  some  thick  woolen  material  and 
a  white  muslin  cover  that  ia  clean,  smooth,  and  tightly  drawn. 
The  thick  cover  should  be  tacked  on,  while  the  top  cover  should  be 
piimed  so  that  it  can  be  easily  taken  off  for  cleaning.  A  heavy  holder 
should  be  provided  for  handling  the  irons.  Irons  should  be  clean 
and  smooth.  Paper  should  be  kept  at  hand  to  keep  the  irons  clean 
and  a  piece  of  beeswax,  sandpaper,  or  salt  should  be  provided  for 
keeping  them  smooth.  A  small  cloth  should  be  used  to  wipe  off  the 
iron  after  using  the  beeswax.  A  newspaper  should  be  spread  on  the 
floor  to  protect  any  pieces  that  may  hang  down  that  far  while  being 
ironed.  The  coarser  towels  should  be  ironed  first,  as  the  irons  grow 
smoother  the  longer  they  are  used.     Starched  pieces  should  not  be 
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i^roned  until  the  irons  have  become  very  hot.  Every  piece  should  be 
ijrpned  until  perfectly  dry.  If  the  article  is  first  laid  smooth  it  will 
be  easier  to  iron  it  and  keep  it  in  shape.  As  soon  as  ironing  is  com- 
pleted the  articles  should  be  hung  up  to  air  out  well. 

PRELIMINARY   PLAN. 

Arrange  to  have  the  ironing  lesson  just  as  soon  after  the  laundry 
lesson  as  possible.  It  wiU  probably  be  easy  to  borrow  the  necessary 
equipment  from  near-by  homes.  Each  girl  can  be  appointed  to 
bring  something  that  wiU  contribute  toward  the  equipment  and 
one  girl  can  be  appointed  to  have  the  fii^e  ready  and  another  to  put 
the  irons  on  to  heat  4>ef ore  the  lesson  hour. 

METHOD   OF    WORK. 

Call  the  girls  together  early  in  the  morning  or  at  some  other  time 
previous  to  the  lesson  period  and  give  them  directions  for  sprinkling 
the  articles  to  be  ironed.  When  the  class  hour  comes,  demonstrate 
the  method  of  ironing,  folding,  and  hanging  the  articles  and  have 
the  girls  take  turns  doing  the  work. 

LESSONS  XVI  AND  XVII.  CARE  OF  THE  BAIiY. 

SUBJECT   MATTER. 

Because  young  girls  are  fond  of  little  children  and  must  often  help 
their  mothers  wiih  their  baby  brothers  and  sisters,  they  should  know 
how  to  care  for  them.  It  is  essential  that  they  imderstand  the  fol- 
lowing points:  The  little  body  needs  protection.  The  head  is  soft 
and  the  brain  may  be  injured  by  hard  bumps  or  pressure.  The  skin 
is  tender  and  is  easily  irritated  by  the  bites  of  insects^  friction,  etc. 
Kicking,  wiggling,  etc.,  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  baby's 
muscles,  but  the  baby  should  not  be  played  with  all  the  time  for  it  is 
well  for  it  to  lie  quietly  a  portion  of  the  time  while  awake.  It  should 
not  be  made  to  sit  up  until  ready  to  do  so.  A  desire  to  creep  should 
be  encouraged.  Standing  or  walking  should  not  be  taught  the  baby 
until  it  tries  to  do  so  for  itself  and  then  it  must  be  helped  very  care- 

fuUy. 

The  baby  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  should  be  allowed  to 
spend  much  of  its  time  out  of  doors.  In  cold  weather  the  baby  must 
be  warmly  covered  and  sheltered  from  high  winds.  Its  eyes  should 
always  be  protected  from  strong  simlight. 

Regular  hours  should  be  observed  for  sleep  and  the  baby  should  be 
put  to  bed  early  at  night.  If  the  house  is  not  well  screened,  a  mos- 
quito bar  should  be  put  over  the  baby^s  crib.  Clothing  should  be 
light  and  loose,  so  that  the  body  can  move  freely. 
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Perfect  cleanliness  is  necessary  to  keep  the  baby's  skin  in  good  con- 
dition. A  daily  bath  should  be  given.  A  morning  hour  is  usually 
the  best  time  for  bathing  the  baby,  midway  between  the  meals. 
The  baby  should  be  taught  to  use  the  chamber  before  the  bath 
and  after  the  nap.  Everything  should  be  ready  before  the  baby 
is  undressed.  The  room  should  be  very  warm.  The  water  should  be 
only  moderately  warm  and  should  be  carefully  tested  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  not  too  hot.  The  towels  and  covers  for  the  baby  should  be 
at  hand.  The  head  and  feet  should  be  washed  first,  and  the  body 
soaped  before  puttmg  the  child  into  the  bath.  Little  soap  should  be 
used  for  washing  the  baby,  for  even  the  best  soap  is  strong  and  apt  to 
irritate  the  delicate  skin.  The  bath  should  b&  given  quickly,  the 
body  wiped  very  dry  and  covered  as  soon  as  washing  is  completed. 

The  baby  should  be  fed  in  small  quantities  at  regular  intervals  and 
given  plenty  of  cold  water  to  drink.  Not  imtil  11  or  12  months  of 
age  should  it  be  given  solid  or  semisolid  food.  Even  then  milk  should 
continue  to  form  the  basis  of  the  child's  diet,  and  of  this  a  considerable 
quantity  should  be  used — about  a  quart  a  day  from  the  twelfth 
month  on.  As  the  child  grows  older  a  more  varied  diet  wiU  be  neces- 
sary. The  most  hygienic  methods  of  food  preparation  must  always 
be  observed. 

Cei^tain  foods  should  never  be  given:  Fried  foods,  pastries,  condi- 
ments, pickles,  preserves,  canned  meats,  fish,  pork,  sausage,  cheap 
candies,  coarse  vegetables,  unripe  and  overripe  fruits,  stimulants, 
foods  treated  with  a  preservative  or  coloring  matter,  and  half-cooked 
starches. 

FBELIMINABT  PLAN. 

The  teacher  should  talk  with  the  girls  in  order  to  see  what  points  in 
connection  with  the  care  of  the  baby  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  know 
in  order  to  do  their  work  at  home  intelligently. 

METHOD   OF   WOBK. 

It  will  probably  not  be  possible  to  have  anything  more  than  a  class 
discussion  of  the  points  in  question,  but  the  girls'  home  experiences 
ought  to  make  this  discussion  vital.  If  there  is  a  nurse  is  the  neigh- 
borhood who  can  be  secured  to  give  one  lesson  on  the  care  of  the  baby, 
the  teacher  should  supplement  her  own  lessons  with  an  additional 
lesson  by  the  nurse. 

In  connection  with  the  care  of  the  baby  the  teacher  will  be  able  to 
seciure  help  from  bulletins  entitled: 

Infant  Care,  Care  of  Children,  Series  No.  2,  Bureau  Publication  No.  8,  Children's 
Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washiiigton,  D.  G. 

Food  for  Young  Children,  Farmers'  Bulletin  717,  Division  of  Publications,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Wa8hii]^:ton,.D.  C. 

The  Care  of  the  Baby,  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Summer  Care  of  lufants.  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
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LESSON  XVIII.  COST  OF  FOOD,  CLOTHINQ,  AND  HOUSE. 

SUBJECT   MATTER. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  all  children  learn  the  value  of  prop- 
erty in  an  elementary  way.  This  will  prepare  them  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  cost  of  living  that  is  essential.  They  can  learn  that  the 
cost  of  food  can  be  decreased  by  keeping  gardens  and  by  proper 
choice,  care,  and  handling  of  foods;  that  .care  of  clothing  will  reduce 
this  item  of  expense;  and  that  the  owning  of  one's  own  house  and  lot 
is  something  worth  working  for  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  rent. 

PRELIMINARY   PLAN. 

The  teacher  will  have  to  acquaint  herself  thoroughly  with  condi- 
tions in  the  community  so  that  she  can  talk  intelligently  with  the 
girls,  emphasize  the  right  points,  and  give  them  constructive  help. 

METHOD  OP   WORK. 

Begin  with  a  discussion  of  the  cost  of  food ;  how  much  the  children 
earn  or  spend  during  the  week ;  and  why  it  is  worth  while  to  cook  and 
sew  well,  and  look  after  property.  Continue  such  discussions  from 
time  to  time  in  connection  with  other  school  work. 

LESSON  XIX.  HOW  TO  KEEP  ACCOUNTS. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

It  is  well  for  one  to  keep  a  written  record  of  all  money  received 
and  all  money  spent.  Children  should  be  taught  to  do  this  as  soon 
as  they  are  big  enough  to  have  money  in  their  possession.  A  simple 
little  notebook  in  which  all  expenditures  are  entered  on  the  right 
side  and  all  receipts  on  the  left  side,  with  the  balance  drawn  up  each 
week  or  month  will  prove  an  easy  and  satisfactory  method  of  keeping 
accounts.  If  the  little  girl  learns  to  do  this  with  her  pennies,  she 
will  be  better  able  to  take  care  of  the  more  important  household 
accounts  when  she  is  in  charge  of  a  home.  However,  there  will  be 
no  good  incentive  for  her  to  keep  accounts  unless  she  is  endeavoring 
to  save  for  some  good  purpose.  If  she  learns  to  save  for  the  future 
purchase  of  a  book,  a  dress,  or  some  little  treat,  she  will  feel  that 
her  account  keeping  is  worth  while.  As  a  housekeeper  she  will  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  saving  for  some  future  good  to  the  family — 
a  better  house,  school  for  the  children,  etc. 

PRELIMINARY   PLAN. 

In  order  to  make  the  lesson  on  keeping  accounts  of  vital  interest, 
introduce  it  at  a  time  when  the  girls  in  the  class  are  saving  for  some 
specific  purpose — material  for  a  dress  to  be  made  in  sewing  class, 
refreshments  for  a  party  for  their  mothers,  a  school  library,  or  some- 
thing else  that  will  be  a  pleasure  and  help  in  school  work. 
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METHOD  OF   WORK. 

After  discussing  the  possible  sources  of  income  of  the  girl  and  of 
her  family,  and  the  means  of  increasing  and  taking  care  of  that 
income,  discuss  simple  methods  of  keeping  accounts,  illustrate  them 
on  the  blackboard,  show  how  to  balance  the  accounts,  and  see  that 
each  girl  has  a  small  book  for  the  purpose.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
make  or  to  rule  this  book. as  a  portion  of  the  class  exercise. 

LESSON  XX.  CARE  OF  THE  EXTERIOR  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Closely  allied  to  the  housekeeper's  work  within  the  home  is  the  care 
of  the  exterior  of  the  house  and  its  surroundings.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  grounds  be  kept  neat  and  clean.  In  addition  to 
this  they  should  be  made  attractive  by  the  careful  selection  of  a  few 
shrubs  rightly  placed.  YThile  the  gardens  at  the  rear  of  the  house 
may  be  planned  solely  for  the  pleasure  and  use  of  the  family,  in 
planning  the  lawn  at  the  sides  and  front  of  the  house  the  neighbors 
and  passers-by  must  be  considered.  The  groimds  should  be  a  picture 
of  which  the  home  is  the  center,  the  shrubs  being  grouped  to  frame 
the  picture.'  In  order  to  do  this,  the  center  of  the  yard  should  be 
left  open  with  an  occasional  tree  or  shrub,  so  placed  and  pruned  that 
it  will  not  hide  the  house.  Shrubs  and  vines  should  be  planted  close 
to  the  house  to  break  the  severe  line  between  the  house  and  lawn, 
and  so  utilized  as  to  hide  the  sheds.  The  arrangement  and  varieties 
of  shrubs  and  vines  should  harmonize  both  at  the  front  and  sides  of 
the  house.  One,  two,  or  three  kinds  should  be  chosen  as  a  basis. 
If  a  shrub  is  planted  at  one  cotoer  of  the  house,  the  same  variety 
should  be  planted  at  the  other  end.  Similarly,  the  same  sort  of  vino 
should  be  planted  on  both  sides  of  the  front  porch.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  vines  do  not  cut  off  the  supply  of  light  and  air  from 
the  interior  of  the  house. 

The  following  list  of  shrubs  and  vines  for  planting  close  to  the 
house  may  be  suggestive : 

Shrubs:  Barberry,  deutzia,  forsythia,  hydrangea,  Japanese  quince,  dwarf  euony- 
mu8,  lilac,  privet,  epirea,  snowball,  cape  jasmine,  sweet  shrub. 

Vines:  Boston  ivy,  clematis,  English  ivy,  honeysuckle,  wistaria,  climbing  roeee, 
climbing  euonymus. 

The  center  of  the  lawn  should  bo  left  free  of  unnecessary  walks, 
drives,  piles  of  stones,  or  pieces  of  statuary.  A  few  flowers  shoulil 
be  planted  among  the  shrubs  to  give  color  at  different  seasons. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  itself  must  be  considered,  if  the  picture 
framed  by  the  shrubs  and  vines  is  to  be  a  pleasing  one.  The  house 
should  be  painted  in  a  soft  brown. or  dark  green  to  blend  with  the 
landscape  of  oaks  and  pines.     The  paint  will  help  to  preserve  the 
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hause,  but  its  color  must  be  carefully  chosen  in  order  to  give  &  pleas- 
ing effect. 

The  back  yard  should  be  used  for  vegetable  gardens  with  flower 
borders.  For  this  purpose  a  deep,  rich  soil  is  necessary  and  every 
square  foot  of  space  should  be  utilized.  Every  family  should  learn 
to  make  use  of  an  increased  number  of  vegetables  and  fruits  and  to 
cook  them  in  a  variety  of  ways.  No  crops  should  be  allowed  to  go 
to  waste.  Intensive  12-months  gardening  should  be  practiced.  A 
family  of  fiv^e  people  could  be  entirely  provided  with  vegetables 
from  a  garden  less  than  75  by  50  feet. 

With  the  exception  of  sweet  peas,  aU  flowers  needed  for  picking 
purposes  should  be  grown  in  the  flower  borders  in  the  back  .yard. 
Sweet  peas  should  be  planted  in  tov(s  in  the  vegetable  section.  The 
attractiveness,  as  well  as  the  usefulness,  of  the  flower  borders  de- 
pends upon  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  flowers.  The  flowers 
should  be  chosen  as  to  height  of  plants,  color  of  blooms,  and  seasons 
of  blooming.  The  tallest  plants  should  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
border;  for  a  border  6  feet  wide  none  of  the  plants  need  be  over  5  feet. 
There  can  be  a  riot  of  colors  if  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  clumps  of 
four  to  six  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  border.  In  a  well- 
planned  flower  border  some  flowers  should  be  in  bloom  each  month. 
Hardy  perermial  flowers  should  predominate,  with  enough  annual 
flowers  to  fill  up  the  spaces  and  hide  the  soil.  A  surprisingly  large 
number  of  plants  will  be  needed.  Perennial  flowers  should  be  started 
in  seed  beds  in  March  and  the  plants  transplanted  into  the  flower 
borders  in  October.  Annual  flowers  should  be  started  in  flats  in 
early  spring  and  the  plants  transplanted  into  the  flower  borders  in 
April.  The  well-tried,  old-fashioned  "flowers  will  give  the  best  satis- 
faction. Every  four  years  the  flower  borders  need  to  be  spaded, 
well  manured,  and  replanted. 

LISTS  OF  FLOWERS  FOR  BORDERS. 

Perennials. — Bleeding  heart,  carnations,  chrysanthemums,  columbine,  coreopsis, 
dahlias,  gaillardias,  golden  glow,  iris,  larkspur,  oriental  pc^pies,  peonies,  phlox, 
pinks,  platycodOn,  snapdragon. 

Biennials. — Foiget-me-not,  foxglove,  Canterbury  bells,  hollyhock,  sweet-william, 
wallflower. 

Annuals. — ^African  daisy,  ageratum,  aster,  calendula,  calliopsLs,  balsam,  candytuft, 
cornflower,  cosmos,  marigold,  mignonette,  nasturtium,  petunia,  poppy,  stock,  sweet 
alyssum,  sweet  pea,  verbena,  sinnia,  annual  phlox,  red  sunflower,  cutrand-come- 
again  sunflower. 

Each  home  gardener  will  need  to  study  garden  literature  to  help 
solve  the  garden  problems,  for  the  day  has  passed  when  one  needs 
only  to  scratch  the  soil  with  a  shell,  plant  the  seeds  and  receive  an 
abundant  crop.  To-day  successful  gardening  depends  upon  intelli- 
gent management  of  the  soil  and  crop,  and  upon  persistent  labor. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  publishes  many 
helpful  farm  bulletins  that  may  be  secured  free  of  charge. 

Many  State  experiment  stations  pubUsh  bulletins  on  vegetable 
growing.  These  bulletins  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  the  people  within 
the  State  on  application  to  the  director  of  the  experiment  station. 
A  few  of  the  bulletins  pubUshed  by  southern  experiment  stations  are: 

The  Home  Vegetable  Garden. — Viiginia  Truck  Experiment  Station,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Truck  Growing  in  North  Carolina. — Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Vegetable  Gardening. — €reoigia  Experiment  Station,  Experiment,  Ga. 
Farm  Gardens. — Division  of  Extension,  C<)Ilege  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Ten- 
»ne8see,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

•    '  Books  on  gardening  thai  are  tuejul/or  the  home  garden. 

Card .— '  *  Buah  Fruits. ' '    Price,  $1 .50.    The  Macmillan  Co. ,  New  York  City. 

Duncan.—'* When  Mother  Lets  Us  Garden."  Price,  75  cents.  Moffat,  Yard  A  Co., 
New  York  City. 

Ely.— ''A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden."  Price,  $1.75.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  Yoric 
City. 

French.— "The  Beginner's  Garden  Book."  Price,  $1.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

Lloyd.— "Productive  Vegetable  Garden."  Price,  91.60.  Lipplncott  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  through  its  division  of 
school  and  home  gardens  sends  out  literature  and  gives  direct  assist- 
ance to  those  schools  that  wish  to  have  the  home-garden  work  car- 
ried on  by  their  pupils. 

FRSLIMINABT  PLAN. 

The  teachef  should  visit  the  homes  of  all  the  children  in  order  to 
make  herself  familiar  with  the  condition  in  which  their  grounds  aro 
kept.  She  may  be  able  to  secure  permission  from  one  of  the  house- 
keepers to  use  her  grounds  for  the  practice  place  for  the  lesson,  or  it 
may  be  more  desirable  to  give  this  lesson  at  the  school  and  to  conduct 
a  school  garden  as  a  model  home  garden. 

M£THOD  OF   WORK. 

Discuss  the  arrangement  and  care  of  the  home  or  school  grounds. 
Have  the  class  clean  up  the  lawn  and  garden  chosen  for  the  lesson^ 
supervising  the  work  carefully.  Assign  the  cleaning  up  of  the  home 
lawns  or  work  in  the  home  gardens  for  the  coming  week.  Let  this 
lesson  serve  as  a  means  of  interesting  the  girls  in  home  gardening, 
if  that  has  not  already  been  taken  up,  or  of  emphasizing  the  relation 
of  gardening  to  the  housekeeper's  work  if  they  are  already  interested 
in  gardening. 
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TWENTY  LESSONS  IN  COOKING, 
For  the  Rural  Schools. 


OUTLINE  OP  THE  COURSE. 

Lesson  I.  Discussion  of  foods  and  oooktng.    ICanagement  of  the  kitchen  store.    Cooking  by  dry  beat. 

Baked  vegetables  or  fruit. 
Lesson  II.  Water  and  mineral  matter  in  vegetables.    How  to  prepare  and  serve  uncooked  vegetables, 

lettuce,  cress,  cabbage,  etc.   Cooking  by  moist  heat.    How  to  boil,  season,  and  serve  beet  tops,  turnip 

tops,  cabbage  sprouts,  kale,  spinach,  or  other  vegetable  greens. 
Lesson  III.  The  value  of  carbohydrates  in  the  diet.    Potatoes  as  a  source  of  carbohydrates.    The  choice, 

cost,  care,  composition,  food  value,  and  cooking  of  sweet  potatoes  and  white  potatoes.    Baked  squash. 

Steamed  squash. 
Lesson  IV.  Fruits— their  food  value  and  use.    Reasons  and  rules  for  canning.   How  to  can  and  use  such 

vegetables  as  beets,  beans,  tomatoes,  and  carrots,  and  such  firuits  as  flgs,  grapes,  muscadines,  apples, 

and  peaches.   The  drying  of  fhiits  and  vegetables. 
Lesson  V^  Fats  and  oils.   Vegetables,  continued.    Preparation  of  white  sauce  to  serve  with  vegetables. 

How  to  boil,  season,  and  serve  such  vegetables  as  lima  or  butter  beans,  string  beans,  oowpeas,  onions, 

okra,  cabbage,  collards,  com,  beets,  tum^,  or  carrots. 
Lesson  VI.  Cereals— kinds,  composition,  care,  and  general  rules  for  cooking.    Oatmeal,  cracked  wheat, 

hominy  grits,  com-meal  mush,  or  rice*   Fruits  to  serve  with  cereals— stewed  prunes,  stewed  apples,  or 

applesauce. 
Lesson  VII.  Classification  of  foods,  reviewed. 
Lesson  vm.  The  planning  and  serving  of  meals. 
Lesson  IX.  Milk.   Care,  cost,  and  food  value  of  milk.   The  value  and  as*  of  sour  milk— cottage dieese 

clabber.    Rice  or  com  starch  pudding  (plain ,  caramel,  or  chocolate). 
Lesson  X.  Soups.    Cream  soups.    Cream  of  oarrol,  potato,  or  onion  soup;  green  pea  or  cowpea  saap. 

Toast,  croutons,  or  crisp  oraekers  to  serve  with  soup. 
Lesson  XI.  Eggs.    Food  value  and  general  rules  for  cooking.    Eggs  cooked  in  shell,  poached,  scrambled 

and  omelet. 
Lesson  XII.  Simple  desserts.   Custards. 
Lesson  XIH.  Batters.   Com  bread  and  hoe  cake. 
Lesson  XIV.  Batters  (continued).    Methods  of  making  batters  light.    Use  of  sour  milk  and  soda.    Egg 

com  pone  and  com  mufilns.*  Baking-powder  biscuits. 
Lesson  XV.  Meat.    Composition  and  food  value.    How  to  make  tough  cuts  palatable.    Pork  chops  with 

fried  apples.    Beef  or  mutton  stew  with  vegetables  and  dumplings.   Rabbit  stew.    Bacon. 
Lesson  XVI.  Baked  pork  and  beans  or  baked  cowpeas.   Com  dodgers. 
Lesson  Xvn.  Butter  cakes.    Plain  yellow  cake.    Cocoa,  coffee,  tea. 
Lesson  XVm.  Yeast  bread. 

Lesson  XIX.  Serving  simple  dinners  without  meat.    Baked  omelet,  macaroni  and  cheese. 
Lesson  XX.  Sugar.    Food  value  and  cooking.    The  use  of  peanuts  in  candy.    Peanut  cookies,  or  peanut, 

mofaisses,  or  ftidge  candies,  to  be  made  for  a  special  entertainment. 

SUQOESTIONS  FOB  THE  TEACHER. 

The  teacher  should  learn  how  the  children  in  her  school  live  in 
their  own  homes,  what  foods  they  use,  what  foods  they  raise,  and  how 
they  prepare  and  serve  their  foods.  The  instruction  given  in  the 
lessons  should  be  based  on  this  knowledge.  Possibilities  for  the 
improvement  of  accepted  methods  should  be  considered.  Those 
foods  should  be  used  in  the  recipes  which  the  children  can  aifford  to 
use  at  home.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  raise  other  foods  in 
their  gardens  and  to  keep  chickens,  pigs,  and  cows. 
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■  Elementary  principles  of  nutrition  and  sanitation  riioiild  be 
taught.  Simple  meals  should  be  planned  with  plain  bnt  well^cooked 
dishes.  Variations  should  be  suggested  and  the  value  of  a  mixed 
diet  emphasized.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  waste  time  on  points 
that  are  unrelated  to  tiie  homes  of  the  girls,  exeept  as  such  points 
may  be  necessary  to  raise  their  ideals. 

All  the  work  should  be  carefully  done.  Sanitary  handling  of  food 
and  care  in  storage  of  foods  should  be  insisted  upon.  Careful  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  dish  washing,  care  of  dish  towels,  etc., 
emphasizing  those  points  in  sanitation  involved.  The  girls  should 
be  drilled  faithfully  in  all  points  essential  to  the  handling  of  anything 
that  comes  in  contact  with  the  food. 

Proper  methods  of  sweeping  and  cleaning  should  be  employed 
and  thoroughness  practiced  in  every  detail  of  the  work.  Thorough 
drill  in  these  processes  should  be  given. 

The  order  in  which  the  lessons  are  to  be  given  will  be  regulated  in 
part  by  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  they  occur,  the  locality,  the 
foods  obtainable,  and  any  special  local  needs.  However,  care  naust 
be  taken  that  the  lessons  occur  in  proper  sequence,  so  that  the  pupils 
will  see  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other  and  will  appreciate  the  value 
of  each.  It  may  be  necessary  to  combine  two  lessons  or  to  give 
only  part  of  a  lesson.  In  some  of  the  lessons  more  recipes  are  sug- 
gested than  could  be  prepared  in  a  brief  period.  In  every  case  the 
choice  of  recipe  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  individual  teacher. 
Wherever  possible,  simple  experiments  to  show  the  composition  and 
effect  of  heat  on  food  should  be  used. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  complete  set  of  recipes. 
Those  included  are  chosen  to  illustrate  the  subjects  to  be  discussed 
in  the  lessons.  A  few  have  been  taken  from  the  Farmers'  Bulletins 
and  from  circulars  of  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  others  have  been  carefully  tested  and  used  with 
satisfactory  results.  The  teacher  who  desires  to  make  use  of  a 
greater  number  of  recipes  will  do  well  to  supply  herself  with  one  of 
the  textbooks  listed.  Level  measurements  should  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  all  the  recipes  and  all  the  directions  shoidd  be  care- 
fully followed. 

The  first  few  lessons  are  more  fully  outlined  than  the  others, 
furnishing  suggestions  for  metiiods  of  procedure  that  can  also  be 
adapted  to  the  later  lessons.  The  teacher  should  have  a  detailed 
plan  for  every  lesson,  outlining  her  method  of  work,  the  leading 
questions  for  the  discussion,  and  the  home  assignment  which  she 
desires  to  make. 

Foods  that  are  in  common  use  are  suggested  for  the  lessons  out- 
lined.   There  wiU  necessarily  be  exceptions  to  their  use  in  different 
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localities.  If  foods  used  in  the  homes  are  harmful  because  of  the 
mamier  iu  which  they  are  prepared,  the  teacher  should  do  all  in 
her  power  to  correct  the  custom,  but  she  must  be  careful  not  to 
be  too  radical.  If  the  lessons  given  are  not  repeated  by  home 
practice,  time  wiU  be  practically  wasted.  Simple  meal  service 
should  be  introduced  wherever  possible,  and  as  much  instruction 
on  the  furnishing  and  care  of  the  kitchen  should  be  included  as 
time  permits. 

By  the  time  the  course  is  completed,  the  girl  should  be  able  to 
keep  her  kitchen  in  sanitary  condition,  and  she  should  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  food  values  and  of  the  processes  of  cooking  sufficient  to 
provide  simple,  wholesome  meals  for  her  family. 

For  the  teaching  of  food  values,  it  will  be  helpful  to  secure  the  set 
of  15  food  charts,  that  can  be  obtained  for  $1  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  State. Department  of  Education  or  the  State  university,  col- 
lege, or  normal  schools,  through  their  extension  departments,  may 
issue  material  that  will  be  of  help  to  the  rural  teacher  in  planning 
her  lessons. 

The  teachers  will  find  it  helpful  to  secure  and  study  the  Farmers' 
Bulletins  listed  below.  Single  copies  of  these  bulletins  can  be  ob- 
tained free  by  writing  to  the  Division  of  PubUcations,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

farmers'  bullbtinb. 

No.    34.  Meats:  Compoeition  and  cooking. 

No.  142.  Principles  of  nutrition  and  nutritive  value  of  food. 

No.  203.  Canned  fruits,  preserves,  and  jelly. 

No.  249.  Cereal  breakfast  foods. 

No.  256.  Preparation  of  vegetables  for  table. 

No.  293.  The  use  of  fruit  as  food. 

No.  359.  Canning  vegetables  in  the  home. 

No.  363.  The  Use  of  milk  as  food. 

No.  389.  Bread  and  bread  making.  \ 

No.  391.  Economical  use  of  meat  in  the  home. 

No.  487.  Cheese  and  its  economical  uses  in  the  diet. 

m 

No.  521.  Canning  tomatoes  at  home  and  in  club  work. 

No.  535.  Sugar  and  its  value  as  foo4. 

No.  559.  Use  of  com,  kafir,  and  cowpeas  in  the  home. 

No.  565.  Com  meal  as  a  food  and  ways  of  using  it. 

No.  653.  Honey  and  its  uses  in  the  home. 

No.  712.  School  Itmches. 

No.  717.  Food  for  young  children. 

No.  807.  Bread  and  bread  making  in  the  home. 

No.  808.  How  to  select  foods.    No.  I.  What  the  body  needs. 
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BQT7IPMENT   FOR  COOKING  LESSONS. 

The  following  list  of  utensils  would  provide  an  aidequate  equip- 
ment for  cooking  lessons.  Some  of  the  utensils  shoidd  be  ordered  in 
larger  nmnbers,  if  the  class  is  large  and  if  fimds  permit.  If  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  serving  dishes,  they  should  be  provided  for  a  small 
number  of  persons  and  used  both  in  class  practice  and  for  social 
purposes.  If  the  school  is  an  active  social  center  and  the  dishes  are 
to  be  la  use  frequently  for  many  people,  the  number  provided  should 
not  be  so  limited.  If  school  lunches  are  served,  each  pupil  may 
well  provide  his  own  dishes.  Dust  cloths,  broom,  etc.,  have  been 
included,  so  that  simple  lessons  in  housekeeping  may  be  given. 


OOOKIKO  UTSN8IL8. 


Approximate  cost. 

Baking  diflh $0.30 

Bowls,  mixing,  2 60 

•Bread  board 25 

Bread  box 26 

Broom 35 

Bnish,  scrubbing 10 

Brush,  vegetable 10 

Can  opener 10 

Containers,  lard  pails  or  cans 

Corkscrew 10 

Cupe,  measuring,  2 20 

Cups,  mixing,  2 10 

Cutten  for  biscuits  or  cookieB 10 

Dishcloths,  2 10 

Dish  pans,  2 40 

Dish  towels,  6 90 

Double  boiler 75 

Dustcloths,6 ^...      .40 

Dustpan  and  brush 40 

Egg  beater 10 

Flour  sifter 15 

Forks,  6 60 

Frying  pan 90 

Glass  jars,  6  Mason 60 

Grater 10 

Hand  basin 15 

Jelly  glasses,  6 15 

Kettle,  6-quart,  with  lid 40 

Knife,  bread 30 

Knife,  butcher 15 

Knife,  paring 20 

Knives,  case,  6 60 

Meat  grinder 70 

Mop 40 


Approxlmttts  cost. 

Molding  board 

Mu£Sn  tins,  2  sets 

Oil  stove 

Omelet  pan 

Oven 

Pail,  garbage  (covered) 

Pails,  water,  2-quart,  6-quart 

Pan,  baking 

Pan,  cake 

Pans,  bread,  4 

X ans,  pie,  ^■■■••••■■•••■>«........ 

Pitcher,  2-quart 

Plates,  6 

Ramakin 

Rolling  pin 

Salt  and  pepper  shakers 

Saucepans,  3  (1-quart,  2-quart,  3- 

quart,  with  lids) 

Soap  dish 


Strainer 

Tablespoons,  6 

Teakettle 

Teaspoons,  6 

Tray J 

Wooden  spoons,  2  small. 


Bowl. 

Cream  pitcher. 

Cups  and  saucera. 

Knives  and  forks. 

Napkins. 


10.35 
.20 
1.15 
.25 
.85 
.90 
.80 
.20 
.10 
.40 
.10 
.30 
.30 
.05 
.10 
.30 

.60 
.10 
.20 
.15 
.30 
.40 
.30 
.15 
.30 

19.85 


Plates. 
Sugar  bowls. 
Tablecloth. 
Tumblers. 
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FOODS  AND  OOOKBBT. 
A  tuffffeathe  list  of  textbooks  for  use  in  eUmetUarf  rural  tehooU. 

Austin,  Bertha  J. — "Domestic  Science."    Price,  Vol.  1,  60  cents;  Vol.  2,  60  cents. 

Lyons  &  Oamahan,  Ghici^. 
Oonley,  Enuna — ''Principles  of  Cookery."    Price,  60  cents.    American  Book  Co., 

New  York  City. 
Flagg,  Etta  P. — "A  Handbook  of  Home  Economics.*'    Price,   75  cents.    Little, 

Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Jones,  Mary  C. — "Lessons  in  Elementary  Cookery."    Price,  |1.    Lippincott  Co., 

Philadelphia. 
Kinne,  Helen,  and  Cooley,  AnnaM. — ^"Food  and  Health."    Price,  65  cents.    The 

Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Lincoln,  Mary  J.--" The    School    Kitchen   Textbook."    Price,    65   cents.    Little, 

Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Metcalf,  Martha  L. — "  Food  and  Cookery."    Price,  95  cents.    Industrial  Education 

Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Morris,  Josephine — "Household  Science  and  Arts  for  Elementary  Schools."    Price, 

60  cents.    American  Book  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Firie,  Emma  E. — "The  Science  of  Home  Making."    Price,  90  cents.    Scott,  Fores- 

man  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
WiUiams,  Mary  E.,  and  Fisher,  K.  B. — "Theory  and  practice  of  Cookery."    Price, 

$1.    The  MacmiUan  Co.,  New  York  City. 


DETAILED    LESSON     PLANS    FOR    THE    COURSE    IN 

COOKING. 


LESSON  I.  DISCUSSION  OF  FOODS  AND  COOKING. 

Management  of  the  Kitchen  Stove.    Cooking  by  Dry  Heat.    Baked  Vege- 
table or  Fruit. 

SUBJECT  MATTER.  * 

Foods, — ^The  body  uses  food  to  build  and  repair  its  tissues,  to  pro- 
vide heat  and  enei^,  and  to  regulate  body  processes.  Foods  differ 
from  one  another  in  their  composition  and  in  their  ability  to  perform 
tlie  work  of  the  body.  These  difference  have  led  to  the  classification 
of  foods  into  five  groups,  which  are  spoken  of  as  the  five  food  stuffs 
or  food  principles. 

CooJcing. — While  some  foods  can  be  used  as  they  occur  in  nature, 
most  foods  are  made  more  acceptable  by  the  application  of  heat. 
Heat  softens  the  structiu*e  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  makes  tender 
the  tissues  of  meat,  prepares  starch  for  digestion,  develops  flavor  in 
many  foods,  and  destroys  parasites  and  germs  that  may  be  present 
in  food.  The  five  food  stuffs  are  differently  affected  by  heat,  some 
require  slow  cooking,  others  require  intense  heat.  Hence,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  study  cooking  that  each  food  may  be  properly  prepared. 

The  stove. — ^A  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  stove  and  the 
methods  whereby  heat  is  obtained  is  necessary  if  one  is  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful cook.  For  all  stoves  three  things  are  necessary — ^fuel,  a  sup- 
ply of  oxygen,  and  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  known  as  the  kindling 
point,  whereby  the  fire  is  started. '  The  supply  of  oxygen  is  regulated 
by  dampers  and  checks  so  arranged  as  to  admit  or  cut  off  the  draft 
of  air. 

'  The  creative  dampers  are  doors  or  slides  that  come  below  the  fire 
box.  When  open  they  admit  the  entrance  of  air,  increase  the  draft 
'and  facilitate  combustion. 

The  oven  damper  is  a  flat  plate  which  closes  the  opening  into  the 
chimney  flue  to  decrease  the  drawing  of  the  draft.  When  the  oven 
damper  is  closed,  the  heat  from  the  fire  remains  in  the  stove  and 
passes  around  the  oven. 

Checks  are  slides  or  doors  higher  than  the  fire  box,  which,  when 
Open,  allow  the  cold  air  to  pass  over  the  fire,  retarding  combustion. 

40 
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A  stove  is  also  provided  with  means  for  disposing  of  the  ashes, 
soot,  and  the  gases  formed.  All  parts  of  the  stove  are  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  kept  clean. 

See  Twenty  Lessons  in  the  Caie  of  the  Home.    Lesson  I. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

There  should  be  provided  for  this  lesson  some  fruit  or  vegetable 
in  season  (from  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  if  possible)  that  can  be 
cooked  by  dry  heat.  Each  child  may  be  able  to  bring  an  apple  or  a 
potato.  The  teacher  should  be  sure  to  have  an  oven  that  can  be 
well  heated  for  baking,  and  to  have  the  fire  well  started  before  the 
lesson  begins,  so  that  the  oven  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  there  is  no 
oven,  a  pan  of  ashes  and  hot  coals  can  be  arranged  to  surround  the 
pan  of  apples  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  bake. 

A  lesson,  in  geography  and  nature  study  shoidd  be  correlated  with 
the  cooking  lesson  to  give  the  pupils  opportunity  to  study  the  source 
of  foods  and  the  reasons  for  cooking  foods. 

One  of  the  pupils  should  write  the  recipes  for  the  lesson  on  the 
blackboard  before  the  lesson  hour. 

RECIPES. 

Baked  Apples. 

.    Wash  the  apples,  core  them,  and  cut  through  the  skin  with  a  knife  so  that  the  apple 

can  expand  in  baking  without  breaking  the  skin.    Place  the  apples  in  a  baking  dish, 

and  fill  each  center  with  sugar.    Cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  water  one-fourth 

inch  deep  and  bake  until  the  apples  are  soft  (20  to  45  minutes),  basting  them  every 

10  minutes.    Place  them  in  a  serving  dish  and  pour  the  juice  over  them.    Serve  hot 

or  cold. 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoei. 

Scrub  potatoes  carefully  and  place  in  a  baking  pan!  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  from  45 
minutes  to  one  ho\ir.  When  soft,  break  skin  to  let  steam  escape.  Serve  in  an  uncov- 
ered dish. 

See  Farmers'  Bulletin  258,  Preparation  of  vegetables  for  the  table.  FarmeiB' 
Bulletin  293,  The  use  of  fruit  as  food.         * 

METHOD   OF  WOkK. 

Discuss  very  briefly  the  food  that  is  to  be  cooked  and  the  method 
of  cooking  it.  Have  as  many  apples  or  potatoes  baked  as  there  are 
members  of  the  class  or  as  the  baking  dish  will  hold. 

Assign  tasks  to  special  members  of  the  class. 

Put  the  vegetable  or  fruit  in  the  oven  as  quickly  as  possible  to  bake. 

While  baking  is  in  process  take  up  a  general  discussion  of  foods  and 
cooking,  and  a  special  discussion  of  the  food  which  is  being  used  and 
the  method  of  cooking  employed  in  the  lesson. 

Give  as  thorough  a  lesson  on  the  stove  and  combustion  as  time 
permits.  Examine  the  baked  article  and  discuss  methods  of  serving 
it,  time  for  serving,  etc. 
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Use  the  finished  product  for  the  school  lunch  or  have  it  served 
nicely  in  the  dass,  letting  the  pupils  taste  it.  Encourage  them  to 
bring  a  dish  from  home  to  take  the  results  of  their  work  home  for 
the  family  meal  if  a  school  lunch  is  not  served,  or  if  they  do  not  need 
a  lunch.  Give  careful  directions  for  washing  dishes  and  supervise 
the  housework  carefully. 

(It  may  be  necessary  to  go  on  with  some  other  recitation  before 
the  baking  is  completed,  in  which  case  one  member  of  the  class  shouM 
be  appointed  to  watch  the  oven.) 

Questions  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  development  of  the  lesson  : 

What  food  h&ve  we  on  hand  for  uBe  to-day? 
Does  thifl  food  need  cooking?    Why? 
How  shall  we  prepaid  it  for  cooking? 
How  shall  we  prepare  the  oven? 

How  shall  we  care  for  the  fire?  * 

How  long  will  it  be  necessary  to  cook  this  food? 
(Time  the  baking  carefully  and  diBcuss  more  thoroughly  at  the  close  of  the  lofiaon.) 
How  can  we  tell  when  it  is  done? 
How  shall  we  serve  it? 
For  what  meal  shall  we  serve  it? 
Of  what  value  is  it  to  the  body? 
How  shall  we  wash  the  dishes? 

Home  assignment. — ^Pupils  should  prepare  the  baked  dish  at  home 
and  report  tiieir  work  at  the  next  lesson. 

LESSON  II.  PRBPARINQ  AND  SERVING  VBQBTABLBS. 

Water  and  Mineral  Matter  in  Vegetables.  How  to  Prepare  and  Serve  Un» 
cooked  Vegetables,  Lettuce,  Cress,  Cabbage,  etc.  Cooking  by  Moist  Heat. 
How  to  Boil,  Season,  and  Serve  Beet  Tops,  Turnip  Tops,  Cabbage  Sprouts, 
Kale,  Spinach,  Mustard,  or  other  Vegetable  Qreens. 

SUBJECT  MATBEB. 

Water. — ^All  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  body  contain  large  quantities 
of  water,  therefore  water  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
foodstuffs  required  by  the  body.  Practicfidly  all  foods  contain  some 
water.  The  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  provide  the  body  with  a 
high  per  cent  of  water. 

Water  is  a  valuable  medium  for  cooking.  As  it  heats,  small 
bubbles  are  formed  which  continually  increase  in  number  and  size, 
but  gradually  disappear.  Some  time  before  the  boiling  point  is 
reached  an  occasional  large  bubble  will  rise  to  the  stuf  ace  and  disap- 
pear. The  water  has  then  reached  the  sinmiering  point,  185^,  a 
temperature  frequently%  made  use  of  in  cooking.  When  many- 
bubbles  form  and  break,  causing  a  conmiotion  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  boiling  point,  212**,  has  been  reached. 

Mineral  matter. — ^Mineral  matter  is  a  second  foodstuff  that  is 
needed  by  the  body,  but  the  amount  required  is  very  small.     If  a 
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▼ariety  of  food  b  used  there  is  generally  enough  mineral  mattw  in 
(he  diet.  Fruits  and  regetables,  especially  fresh  green  vegetables, 
are  comparatively  rich  in  mineral  matter.  Mineral  matter  builds  up 
the  bones. and  certain  tissues  like  hair,  teeth,  and  nails,  and  regulates 
the  body  processes  by  keeping  the  blood  and  digestive  fluids  in  proper 
condition. 

Green  vegetables. — ^Tho  green  vegetables  hold  an  important  place 
in  the  diet  because  they  contain  valuable  mineral  salts.  They  also 
contain  a  high  percentage  of  water  and  considerable  cellulose.  With 
few  exceptions  they  should  be  eaten  raw,  because  the  mineral  salts, 
being  soluble,  are  lost  in  the  water  in  which  they  are  cooked,  and 
because  the  cellulose  serves  its  purpose  best  in  the  crisp  form.  Cab- 
bage is  rendered  much  more  difficult  of  digestion  by  cooking. 
Spinach,  beet  tops,  etc.,  are  more  palatable  cooked.  The  delicately 
flavored  vegetables  should  be  boiled  in  a  very  small  amoimt  of  water, 
so  that  they  need  not  be  drained.  Thus  the  mineral  matter  will  be 
retained  when  the  vegetables  are  served. 

PBELIMINA&T  PLAN. 

There  should  be  provided  for  the  lesson  some  fresh  vegetables  in 
season  (from  the  home  of  the  pupils,  if  possible),  one  that  can  be 
cooked  by  boiling,  and  one  that  can  be  served  imoooked  with  a  simple 
dressing. 

One  of  the  pupils  should  write  the  recipes  on  the  blackboard  before 
the  lesson  hour. 

RECIPES. 

Preparation  of  Freak  Green  Vegetable } 

Wash  vegetables  thoroughly,  leaving  in  cold  water  to  criap,  if  wilted.  Keep  cool 
until  ready  to  serve,  then  arrange  neatly  and  dress  with  salt,  vinegar,  and  oil  as 
desired,  or  prepare  a  French  dressing  as  follows: 

French  Dressing, 

i  teaspoon  salt.  1  tablespoon  vinegar. 

i  teaspoon  pepper.  "3  tablespoons  salad  oil. 

Stir  briskly  until  thoroughly  combined  and  use  at  once. 

lUcipefor  bailing  and  seasoning  fresh,  green  vegetables. 

Wash  vegetables  carefully,  put  on  to  c<$6k  in  boiling  water.  Delicately  flavored 
vegetables  (spinach,  celery,  fresh  peas,  etc.)  will  require  but  little  water  and  that 
should  be  allowed  to  boil  away  at  the  last.  If  spinach  is  stirred  constantly,  no  water 
need  be  added.  Starchy  vegetables  should  be  completely  covered  with  water,  and 
strong-flavored  vegetables  (as  turnips,  onions,  cabbage,  and  cauliflower)  should  be 
cooked  in  a  large  amount  of  boiling  water. 

After  v^etablee  have  cooked  for  a  few  minutes  salt  should  be  added,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  quart  of  water. 

>  It  may  be  well  to  omit  from  this  lesson  the  uncooked  vegetable  that  Is  served  in  the  form  of  a  salad  and 
to  give  it  at  some  other  time.    It  is  not  weU  to  attempt  to  teach  more  than  the  girls  can  master  thoroughly. 
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Cook  the  vegetable  until  it  can  be  easily  pierced  with  a  fork.  Let  the  water  boil 
away  at  the  last.  If  neceesary  to  drain,  do  so  as  soon  as  the  vegetable  is  tender. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  butter  ()  teaspoon  salt,  |  teaspoon  pepper,  and  i  tpble- 
spoon  butter  to  each  cup  of  vegetable). 

See  Farmers'  Bulletin  256,  The  preparation  of  vegetables  for  the  table. 

METHOD   OF   WORK. 

Discuss  the  boiling  of  water  and  its  value  in  cooking.  Have  the 
girls  observe  and  describe  the  boiling  of  water. 

If  a  new  tin  sauoepan  or  other  bright  tin  vessel  is  at  hand  to  heat 
the  water  in,  the  changes  which  take  place  as  the  temperature  in- 
creases will  be  more  readily  apparent  and  the  girls  will  enjoy  watching 
the  process. 

Discuss  why  one  vegetable  is  to  be  cooked  and  the  other  served 
imcooked. 

Emphasize  the  cleaning  of  the  vegetabxe,  its  structure,  composition, 
and  the  effect  of  the  boiling  water  upon  it. 

After  the  vegetable  has  been  put  on  to  cook,  discuss  the  method  of 
seasoning  or  dressing  the  vegetable  which  is  to  be  served  uncooked, 
and  have  it  prepared  to  serve  attractively  on  the  plates.  Especial 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  use  of  fresh,  green  vegetables. 

Continue  the  discussion  of  vegetables,  having  the  members  of  the 
class  suggest  others  that  can  be  prepared  as  a  salad  or  cooked  in  the 
manner  illustrated,  writing  the  list  on  the  blackboard  for  them  to 
copy  in  their  books. 

When  the  cooked  vegetable  is  tender  have  it  drained,  seasoned, 
and  served,  and  serve  the  uncooked  vegetable  at  the  same  time. 

When  ready  for  serving,  have  the  pupils  arrange  their  plates  and 
forks  carefully,  then  have  them  aU  sit  down  but  the  two  who  pass  the 
two  vegetables.  Be  sure  that  the  pupils  eat  carefully  and  nicely. 
Ehnphasize  housework  as  on  previous  day. 

Questions  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  development  of  the  lesson : 

How  shall  we  prepare  our  vegetables  for  serving? 
Of  what  value  is  hot  water  in  cooking  food? 
How  must  the  vegetable  be  prepared  for  boiling? 
Does  this  vegetable  contain  any  water? 
Will  it  be  necessary  to  add  any  more? 
Will  it  be  necessary  to  cover  the  saucepan? 

How  hot  roust  the  water  be  kept?    How  can  one  tell  when  the  water  is  suffi- 
ciently hot? 
How  can  we  determine  when  the  food  has  cooked  long  enough? 
How  shall  we  serve  this  v^etable? 
How  does  boiling  compare  with  baking? 

In  time?    In  flavor?    In  amount  of  fuel  used?    In  amoimt  of  work  necessary? 

HoTiie  assignment. — Practice  in  the  boiling  and  serving  of  vegetables. 
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LESSON  III.  THE  VALUE  OF  CARBOHYDRATES  IN  THE  DIET. 

Potatoes  as  a  Source  of  Carbohydrates.  The  Choice,  Cost,  Care,  Composi- 
tion, Food  Value,  and  Cooking  of  Sweet  Potatoes  and  White  Potatoes, 
Baked  Squash,  Steamed  Squash. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Carbohydrates. — A  third  class  of  food  stuffs  required  by  the  body 
is  known  as  the  carbohydrates  or  sugars  and  starches.  This  class 
of  foods  is  used  as  fuel  for  the  production  of  heat  and  energy  in  the 
body.  Excess  of  carbohydrates  may  be  stored  in  the  body  as  fatty 
tissue. 

« 

Potatoes. — Potatoes  are  a  cheap  source  of  carbohydrates.  They 
are  also  valuable  for  their  mineral  matter  and  for  the  large  quantity 
of  water  which  they  contain.  Three-fourths  of  the  potato  is  water. 
The  framework  of  the  potato  has  a  basis  of  cellulose,  which  is  an 
indigestible  carbohydrate  material.  Potatoes  have  only  a  smaU 
amount  of  cellulose,  however,  and  they  are  comparatively  easy  of 
digestion.  When  dry  and  mealy  they  are  most  easy  of  digestion. 
Sweet  potatoes  contain  a  larger  per  cent  of  sugar  than  white  potatoes 
and  the  cellulose  in  sweet  potatoes  softens  more  quickly  when  cook- 
ing. When  used  for  a  meal,  potatoes  should  be  supplemented  by 
some  muscle-building  food,  such  as  milk,  cheese,  eggs,  fish,  or  meat. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

At  some  previous  period  the  teacher  should  have  discussed  with  the 
girls  the  use  of  potatoes  and  learn  from  them  the  various  ways  in  which 
they  cook  them  in  their  homes.  She  shoidd  determine  upon  .Bome 
recipes  for  the  lesson  that  wOl  increase  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
potatoes  can  be  served  and  wiU  improve  the  methods  ilsed. 

Each  girl  should  be  asked  to  bring  one  or  two  potatoes  for  the 
lesson.  It  wiU  be  well  to  cook  in  class  the  kind  of  potato  that  is 
cheapest  and  most  commonly  used  in  the  community.  The  best 
methods  of  cooking  and  means  of  securing  variety  should  be  empha- 
sized. 

RECIPES. 

Mashed  Potatoes. 
6  potatoes.  1  tableepoon  birtter. 

}  cup  hot  milk  or  cream.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

Wash  and  pare  x>otatoeB,  boil,  drain,  dry,  and  mash  (with  a  potato  masher)  in  the 
saucepan  in  which  they  were  cooked.  Beat  them  until  very  light  and  creamy;  add 
hot  milk,  butter,  and  Bali  and  beat  again,  reheat,  and  serve.    Ser\'es  6  to  8. 

Browned  Potatoes. 

Wash,  scrub,  and  pare  potatoes  of  uniform  size.    Parboil  10  minutes,  then  put  in 
dripping  pan  with  meat  or  on  a  rack  in  a  baking  pan. 
Baste  with  fat  every  10  minutes  when  meat  is  basted. 
Allow  about  40  minutes  for  the  potatoes. 
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Experiment  to  thow  pretence  o/etarch  in  potatoes. 

Scrab  and  pare  a  potato.    Examine  a  thin  croes  section. 

Grate  the  potato.    Remove  the  coarse  shredded  portion.    Examine. 

Examine  the  liquid  and  note  any  sediment. 

Heat  the  liquid  and  stir  until  boiling.    How  has  it  changed? 

Examine  portion  of  grater.    How  has  the  color  changed?    Why? 

Fried  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Cut  cold  boiled  potatoes  in  one-fourth  inch  slices,  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
put  into  a  hot,  well-greased  frying  pan,  brown  on  one  side,  turn  and  brown  on  the 
other  side. 

Olazed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

6  sweet  potatoes.  4  tablespoons  boiling  water. 

i  cup  sugar.  1  tablespoon  butter  or  other  fat. 

Scrub,  pare,  and  boil  'potatoes  10  minutes  in  salted  water;  drain,  cut  in  halves 
lengthwise  and  put  into  a  buttered  baking  pan.  Make  a  sirup  of  sugar  and  water, 
boil  3  minutes,  add  butter.  Baste- potatoes  with  sirup,  put  into  a  hot  oven,  cook  15 
minutes,  or  until  browned,  basting  every  5  minutes.    Serves  8  to  10. 

Steamed  Sqiuuh. 

Prepare  squash  as  for  baking,  put  in  steamer  over  boiling  water,  and  cook  90  minutes 
or  until  soft.  Then  scrape  squash  from  shell,  mash,  and  season  with  butter,  aalt, 
and  pepper. 

Baked  Sqwuh. 

Wipe  shell  of  squash,  cut  it  into  pieces  for  serving,  remove  seeds  and  stringy  portion, 
place  in  a  dripping  pan,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  three-quarters  of  an  hour  (unUl 
tender) .    Serve  at  once . 

See  Farmers*  Bulletin  2&6,  The  preparation  of  vegetables  for  table. 

METHOD  OF   WORK. 

Discuss  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  potato.  Bead  over 
and  discuss  the  recipes  that  are  to  be  used. 

Make  assignments  for  work.  After  the  potatoes  have  been  put 
on  to  cook,  have  the  dass  examine  a  raw  potato,  foUowing  the 
directions  given.* 

If  one  of  the  recipes  requires  the  iise  of  the  o  ven,  be  careful  to  hcwe  the 
potatoes  for  it  prepared  first  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  proceed  with  another  dass,  assigning  one  pupil  to  take 
care  of  the  baking.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  careful 
serving  of  the  potatoes. 

Home  assignment — Before  the  next  lesson  each  pupil  should  be 
able  to  report  that  she  has  cooked  potatoes  at  home,  using  the  recipes 
learned  in  class. 

I  Squash  ifl  another  vegetable  oontahilng  a  high  percentage  of  carbohydrate.    The  recipe  for  squash  can 
be  prepared  at  this  time  or  made  use  of  in  some  ottier  lesson. 


•\  ■  f. 
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LESSON  IV.  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Food  Value  and  Use  of  Fruits.  Reasons  and  Rules  for  Canning.  How  to 
Can  and  Use  such  Vegetables  as  Beets,  Beans,  Tomatoes,  and  Carrots, 
and  such  Fruits  as  Figs,  Q rapes.  Muscadines,  Apples*  and  Peaches.  The 
Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

SUBJEOT  MATTER. 

Fruits  impart  palatability  and  fiavor  to.  other  foods  and  exercise 
a  favorable  influence  upon  the  digestive  organs,  though  their  food 
value  is  low.  They  contain  a  high  percentage  of  wat^  and  only  a 
small  percentage  of  nutrients.  Most  fruits  are  eaten  raw.  Raw 
fruits  are  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  body  because  of  the  fresh 
acids  they  contain.  Cooking  softens  the  cellulose  of  the  fruit  and, 
therefore,  renders  some  fruits  more  easy  of  digestion.  The  cooking 
of  fruit  is  of  value  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  preservation. 

The  drying  of  fruits. — Fruits  are  dried  so  that  they  may  be  pre- 
served for  use.  Bacteria  and  molds,  which  cause  the  decay  of 
fruits,  need  moisture  for  development  and  growth.  If  the  moisture 
in  fruits  is  evaporated,  the  fruits  will  keep  indefinitely.  Dried 
fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  easily  and  inexpensively  prepared , 
th^efore  the  practice  of  drying  is  feasible  if  one  is  so  situated  that 
the  fruit  or  v^etable  can  be  exposed  to  the  hot  sim  in  a  clean,  dry 
place.  When  dried  fruits  are  to  be  used,  they  must  be  washed 
thoroughly  and  soaked  for  several  hours,  or  overnight,  in  water,  so 
as  to  restore  as  much  water  as  possible.  They  should  be  cooked 
until  soft  in  the  same  water  in  which  they  are  soaked. 

Canmng  and  preserving. — Simple  methods  of  preservation  are 
desirable  in  order  that  vegetables  and  fruits  be  made  of  value  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  through  their  ripening  season.  Canning 
is  one  of  the  methods  most  commonly  employed  in  the  home,  for  it 
ia  easily  done,  and  canned  fruits  will  keep  indefinitely.  Fruit  which 
b  to  be  canned  is  first  sterilized  by  boiling  or  steaming,  in  order  to 
destroy  all  germs  and  spores. '  This  can  be  adequately  accomplished 
by  boiling  20  minutes,  but  a  shorter  time  is  sometimes  sufficient 
All  germs  must  aJso  be  destroyed  on  the  cans  and  on  everything 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  food  in  order  to  insure  complete 
success.  This  will  likewise  require  20  minutes  boiling  or  steaming. 
Jars,  tops,  dipper,  and  funnel  should  all  be  placed  in  cold  water, 
heated  imtil  water  comes  to  the  boiling  point,  and  left  in  the  water 
until  just  before  sealing.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  dip  the  rubbers  into 
the  boiling  water.  After  the  fruit  has  been  put  into  the  can,  it  must 
be  sealed  so  that  it  is  perfectly  air-tight.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  good  tops,  with  new,  pliable  rubbers,  and  to  fit 
them  tightly. 
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When  the  jar  is  to  be  filled,  it  should  be  placed  on  a  board  or 
wooden  table,  or  on  a  doth  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  filled  to 
overflowing. 

Sugar  is  not  essential  to  sterilization  and  is  used  only  to  improve 
the  flavor.  Both  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  canned  without 
sugar.  However,  fruits  canned  with  a  large  amount  of  sugar  do  not 
spoU  readUy,  for  germs  develop  slowly  in  a  thick  sirup. 

Methods  of  canning, — The  simplest  method  of  canning  is  the  open- 
kettle  method  employed  for  small,  watery  fruits,  such  as  berries, 
grapes,  tomatoes,  etc.  The  fruit  is  boiled  in  an  open  kettle  (which 
permits  of  the  evaporation  of  some  of  the  water  in  the  fruit)  and  trans- 
ferred at  once  to  a  sterilized  jar  which  is  immediately  sealed.  The 
opcn-ketUe  method  of  canning  is  not  satisfactory  for  those  vegeta- 
bles containing  only  a  small  amoxmt  of  acid,  nor  is  it  satisfactory  for 
all  fruits.  A  safer  method  and  one  that  secures  more  complete  st'Cri- 
lization  without  serious  change  of  flavor  in  the  fruit  is  that  known  as 
the  cold-pack  method.  After  being  transferred  to  the  cans  the 
vegetable  or  fruit  is  subjected  to  an  additional  period  of  heating  of 
considerable  length,  or  to  three  periods  of  briefer  length  on  three 
successive  days.  K  the  three  periods  of  sterihzation  are  used,  the 
process  is  known  as  the  intermittent  method. 

The  single  process  method  is  described  in  the  recipe  for  canned 
beets.  The  intermittent  process  proves  more  satisfactory  for  canned 
beans. 

PRELIMINARY   PLAN. 

The  teacher  should  ascertain  what  fruits  and  vegetables  are  most 
abundant  and  select  those  that  the  class  can  provide  for  canning. 

Each  girl  should  be  asked  to  bring  some  vegetable  or  fruit,  some 
granulated  sugar,  and  a  jar  in  which  to  can  her  fruit.  If  the  school 
does  not  possess  enough  kettles  or  saucepans  in  which  to  do  the  cook- 
ing, kettles  or  saucepans  may  be  borrowed  from  the  homes. 

Only  one  fruit  or  one  vegetable  should  be  taken  up  at  a  time,  for  tlie 
preparation  necessarily  varies  slightly  and  the  different  methods  wiH 
prove  confusing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  confine  the  choice  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  those  mentioned  in  the  recipes  included.  The 
teacher  will  find  it  necessary  to  base  her  instruction  on  the  products 
of  the  particular  time  and  place  of  the  lesson.  The  principles  of  can- 
ning should  be  taken  up  at  some  other  period,  if  possible,  that  the 
cooking  lesson  may  be  devoted  entirely  to  practical  work. 

RECIPES. 

Canned  Tomatoes. 
(Open-kettle  method.) 

Scald  and  peel  the  tomatoes.  Boil  20  minutes.  Sterilize  the  jars,  covers,  and  mb- 
bers.  Stand  jars  on  a  cloth  in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  Fill  jars  with  hot  tomatoes,  being 
careful  to  fill  to  overflowing,  and  to  expel  all  air  bubbles  from  the  jar.  Adjust  rubber 
and  cover.    Seal.    Allow  to  cool.    Test,  label,  and  set  away  in  cool,  dry,  dark  place. 
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(kamed  Grapes, 

(Open4DBtt]e  method.) 

6  quarts  of  grapes.  1  quart  of  sugar.  1  gill  of  water. 

Squeeze  the  pulp  of  the  grapes  out  of  the  skins.  Cook  the  pulp  5  minutes  and  then 
rub  through  a  sieve  that  is  fine  enough  to  hold  back  the  seeds.  Put  the  water,  skins, 
and  pulp  into  the  preserving  kettle  and  heat  slowly  to  the  boiling  point.  Skim  the 
fruit  and  then  add  the  sugar.    Boil  15  minutes.    Put  into  jars  as  directed. 

Sweet  grapec  may  be  canned  with  less  sugar;  very  sour  grapes  may  require  more 

sugar. 

Canned  Peaches. 

(Intermittent  process.) 

Use  firm,  solid  fruit.  Peel  and  cut  in  half.  If  cling-stone  peaches  are  used,  they 
may  be  canned  whole.  Fill  each  jar  as  the  peaches  are  peeled  and  add  water  so  that 
they  will  not  discolor.  When  the  jar  is  entirely  filled,  put  on  the  rubber  and  the  lid,  but 
do  no  fasten  the  lid  down.  Then  place  the  jar  on  a  rack  or  folded  cloth  in  a  lai^ge  kettle 
that  can  be  closely  covered.  Put  in  enough  water  to  reach  up  several  inches  on  the 
jars,  cover  the  kettle,  and  bring  the  water  to  the  boiling  point.  When  hot,  lift  the  lids 
and  add  sugar,  if  it  is  to  be  used,  from  one-fourth  cup  to  one  cup  of  sugar  for  each  quart 
of  fruit.  When  the  boiling  {)oint  is  again  reached,  boil  for  10  minutes.  Fasten  down 
the  UdB  and  boil  for  10  minutes  longer.  Set  in  a  place  free  from  drafts.  On  two  succes- 
sive days  return  the  jars  to  the  kettle  and  boil  for  20  minutes.  Do  not  loosen  the  lids 
after  the  jars  have  been  sealed. 

Canned  Beets. 

(Single  process.) 

Boil  the  beets  until  they  are  three-fourths  done  and  the  skins  come  o£f  easily.  Re- 
move the  skins  and  pack  the  beets  in  a  jar  carefully.  Cover  with  boiling  water,  to 
which  one  tablespo<Mi  of  salt  is  added  for  each  quart,  put  the  top  on  the  jar,  but  do 
not  fasten  it  down.  Place  the  jar  on  a  rack  or  a  folded  cloth  in  a  large  kettle  that  can 
be  closely  covored.  Pour  enough  water  into  the  kettle  to  reach  within  2  inches  of  the 
top  of  the  jar,  cover  the  kettle,  bring  to  the  boiling  point,  and  boil  15  minutes,  then 
fasten  the  lid  on  seciurely  and  boil  for  one  and  one-half  hours  or  two  hours.  Put  aside 
to  cool  in  a  place  that  is  free  from  drafts.  As  the  water  around  the  jar  boils  down 
replenish  with  boiling  water,  never  with  cold. 

• 

Canned  String  Beans. 
(Intermittent  process.) 

Wash  and  string  fresh,  tender  beans.  Put  into  a  sack  or  wire  basket  and  dip  into 
boiUng  water  for  10  minutes.  Drain,  cool  sUghtly,  and  pack  in  jars,  within  1  inch  of 
the  top.  Add  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each  pint  jar  and  fill  with  cold  water. 
Put  on  the  rubbers  and  Uds,  but  do  not  fasten  the  Uds  down.  Then  place  the  jars  on  a 
rack  or  folded  cloth  in  a  lai^  kettle  that  can  be  closely  covered.  Pour  enough  water 
into  the  kettle  to  reach  up  within,2  inches  of  the  top  of  the  jars,  cover  the  kettle,  bring 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  boil  for  15  minutes.  Then  fasten  on  the  lids  and  boil  for  45 
minutes.  As  the  water  arotmd  the  jars  boils  down  replenish  it  with  boiling  water, 
never  with  cold  water.  Put  to  cool  in  a  place  that  is  free  from  drafts.  On  two  succes- 
sive days  return  the  jars  to  the  kettle  without  opening  the  lids  and  boil  for  one  hour. 

Farmers'  Bulletins:  No.  203,  Canned  fruits,  preserves,  and  jellies;  No.  256,  Prepara- 
tion of  vegetables  for  the  table;  Jio.  359,  Canning  vegetables  in  the  home;  No.  521, 
Canning  tomatoes  at  home  in  club  work;  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bulletin  123,  Professional  Paper.  Extension  course  in  vegetable  foods.  Supt.  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.    Price  10  cents. 
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Dried  Com. 

Pick  the  com  early  in  the  morning.  Immediately  husk,  silk,  and  cut  the  com 
from  the  cob.  Spread  in  a  very  thin  layer  on  a  board,  cover  with  mosquito  netting 
which  is  kept  sufficiently  elevated  so  that  it  will  not  come  in  contact  with  the  com, 
place  in  the  hot  sun  and  leave  all  day.  Before  the  dew  begins  to  fall  take  into  the 
house  and  place  in  an  oven  that  is  slightly  warm.  Leave  in  the  oven  over  night 
and  place  out  in  the  sun  again  the  next  day.    Repeat  this  process  until  absolutely  dry. 

String  Bearu. 

String  beans  are  hung  up  to  dry  and  kept  for  winter  use. 

METHOD   OF   WOBK. 

If  possible,  let  each  girl  can  a  jar  of  vegetables  or  fruit  for  her  own 
home.     If  the  class  is  large,  let  girls  work  in  groups  of  two  or  three. 

Begin  the  lesson  with  a  very  brief  discussion  of  how  to  prepare 
fruit  for  canning. 

Let  the  girls  proceed  with  the  practical  work  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Demonstrate  the  method  of  filling  and  sealing  the  jars. 

Assign  the  care  of  the  jars  and  the  intermittent  canning  on  suc- 
ceeding days  to  members  of  the  class  and  hold  them  responsible 
for  the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  drying  of  some  vegetables  can  be  undertaken  at  school  and 
carefully  followed  from  day  to  day.  It  wiU  give  the  girls  an  inter- 
esting problem. 

LESSON  V.  PATS  AND  OILS.    VBQBTABLES--(continued). 

Preparation  of  White  Sauce  to  Serve  with  Vegetables.  How  to  Boil,  Season, 
and  Serve  such  Vegetables  as  Lima  or  Butter  Beans,  String  Beans,  Cow- 
peas,  Onions,  Okra,  Cabbage,  Collards,  Corn,  Beets,  Turnips,  or  Carrots. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

•Fats  and  oUa. — ^Butter  and  cottonseed  oil  belong  to  the  dass  of 
foodstuffs  known  as  fats  and  oils.  They  increase  the  fuel  value 
of  those  dishes  to  which  they  are  added. 

Fats  supply  heat  and  energy  to  the  body  in  concentrated  form. 
For  this  reason  they  should  be  used  in  limited  quantity.  Fats 
undergo  several  changes  during  the  process  of  digestion,  and  the 
excessive  use  of  fat  interferes  with  the  digestion  of  other  foods  and 
throws  a  large  amount  of  work  upon  the.  digestive  organs.  Cooked 
fats  are  more  difficult  for  the  digestive  organs  to  use  than  uncooked 
fats.  Other  foods  cooked  with  the  hot  fat  are  rendered  difficult  of 
digestion. 

Vegetables. — ^Vegetables  should  be  used  when  in  season,  as  they 
are  always  cheapest  and  at  their  best  then.  They  keep  best  if  in  a 
cold,  dry,  and  dark  place. 

It  is  necessary  to  cook  most  vegetables,  because  they  contain 
cellulose  and  raw  starch,  which  are  indigestible.  In  old  or  exceed* 
ingly  large  vegetables  the  cellulose  may  be  very  tough;  hence  long 
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cooking  is  necessary.  They  should  be  cooked  only  until  they  are 
tender.  Longer  cooking  may  destroy  the  flavor,  render  the  vege- 
table difficult  of  digestion,  and  cause  the  color  to  change.  In  very 
young  vegetables  the  cellulose  is  delicate,  and  if  young  vegetables  do 
not  contain  much  starch  they  may  be  eaten  raw. 

When  cooked  vegetables  are  served  they  are  usually  seasoned 
and  dressed  with  butter  or  oil  (for  one  cup  vegetables  use  i  teaspoon 
salt,  i  teaspoon  pepper,  and  i  tablespoon  fat  or  oil),  or  a  sauce  is 
prepared  to  serve  them. 

PBELIUINART  PLAN. 

It  may  be  well  to  have  a  preliminary  lesson  devoted  to  the  simple 
experiments  with  flour,  liquid,  and  fat,  in  order  to  determine  the 
best  method  of  combining  white  sauce.  However,  if  the  lesson 
period  is  of  sufficient  length  a  few  of  these  experiments  can  be  per- 
formed in  connection  with  the  lesson. 

There  should  be  provided  for  the  lesson  some  vegetable  that 
is  improved  by  serving  with  white  sauce,  and  sufficient  milk,  butter, 
or  other  fat,  flour,  and  salt  for  the  sauce  and  the  experiments.  Dis- 
cuss with  the  children  the  fat  that  is  used  in  their  homes  in  order 
to  know  what  is  available. 

The  recipes  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  before  the  lesson 
hour. 

RECIPES. 

Cowpea8, 

Cowpeas  should   be  cooked   soon  after  gathering,  in   order  to  preserve  their 

fine  flavor.     Cook  the  green  cowpeas  (in  pod  or  shelled)  in  boiling  salted  water  until 

tender.    Season  and  serve.     Dried  cowpeas  should  be  soaked  over  night  (seven  or 

eight  hours),  then  boiled  till  tender.    After  absorbing  water  the  dried  cowpeas  will 

have  increased  in  size  until  each  cup  makes  nearly  two  and  one-half  cups  of  cooked 

peas. 

Okra. 

The  young  pods  of  okra  should  be  boiled  in  salted  water  until  tender  (about  20 

minutes),  drained,  and  seasoned  with  butter,  salt,  and  pei5per.    Cream  can  be  added 

if  desired. 

Collards. 

After  washing  coUards  thoroughly,  add  to  a  large  amount  of  rapidly  boiling  water, 
and  boil  for  15  or  20  minutes  or  until  perfectly  tender.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
butter  or  serve  with  white  sauce. 

Stewed  Onions. 

1  quart  onions.  2  tablespoons  butter. 

}  cup  milk.  i  teaspoon  salt. 

White  pepper. 
Peel  onions  under  cold  water.  Cook  until  tender  in  boiling  water  (45  to  60  minutes), 
changing  the  water  at  the  end  ol  5  minutes  and  again  in  10  minutes.  Do  not  cover 
the  kettle  while  the  onions  are  boiling.  Drain,  and  serve  with  one  cup  white  sauce, 
or  add  milk,  butter,  and  pepper,  cook  15  minutes,  and  just  before  serving  add  salt. 
Serves  six. 
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Cabbage, 

Gut  cabbage  into  quarters  and  soak  one-half  hour  in  cold  salt  water  to  draw  out 

insects.    Chop  and  cook  till  tender  in  a  large  amount  of  boiling  water  20  minutes. 

Add  salt.    Leave  kettle  uncovered.     Drain  and  serve  with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper 

or  with  a  sauce.    Longer  cooking  renders  the  cabbage  dark  in  color  and  difficult  of 

digestion. 

Carrots. 

Scrape  the  carrots  and  cut  them  into  large  dice  or  slices.  Add  to  boiling  salted 
water  and  boil  imtil  tender  (from  30  to  45  minutes).  Drain  and  season  with  butter, 
salt  J  and  pepper,  or  serve  with  white  sauce. 

String  Beant. 

String  the  beans  if  necessary  and  cut  them  into  2-inch  lengths.  Add  to  boiling 
water.  Boil  rapidly  with  the  cover  partially  off  of  the  saucepan  for  from  one  to  three 
hours,  but  be  careful  not  to  overcook.  Turn  into  a  colander  and  let  cold  water  run 
upon  them.    Reheat  with  seasonings  of  salt,  pepper,  and  butter  or  white  sauce. 

Salt  pork  may  be  boiled  with  the  beans  to  give  them  added  flavor. 

See  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  256,  ''The  preparation  of  vegetables  for  the  table.'' 

Experiments  to  show  nature  of  starch. 

1.  Mix  i  cup  cold  water  quickly  with  1  tablespoon  flour.    Let  stand. 

2.  Mix  i  cup  cold  water  very  slowly  with  1  tablespoon  flour.  Let  stand.  Compare 
with  No.  1. 

3.  Mix  i  cup  cold  water  very  slowly  with  1  tablespoon  sugar.  Let  stand.  C<Hn- 
pare  with  No.  2. 

4.  Mix  i  cup  cold  water  very  slowly  with  1  tablespoon  flour,  heat,  stirring  con- 
stantly.   Observe  result. 

5.  Heat  i  cup  water;  when  boiling  add  1  tablespoon  flour  all  at  once.    Stir. 

6.  Heat  )  cup  water;  when  boiling  add  1  tablespoon  flour  which  has  been  rubbed 
smooth  by  slowly  adding  2  tablespoons  cold  water  to  it.    Compare  with  No.  4. 

7.  Heat  }  cup  water;  when  boiling  add  1  tablespoon  flour  which  has  been  nibbed 
smooth  with  1  tablespoon  creamed  butter, 

8.  Heat  1  tablespoon  butter,  add  1  tablespoon  flour,  then  add  slowly  i  cup  boiling 
water,  stirring  constantly. 

9.  Heat  )  cup  water;  when  boiling  add  slowly  to  1  tablespoon  flour  which  has  been 
thoroughly  mixed  with  ^  cup  sugar.    Stir  till  thickened. 

10.  Heat  1  tablespoon  dry  flour  in  frying  pan.  Taste.  Slowly  add  i  cup  cold 
water,  then  heat,  stirring  to  keep  smooth.    Taste.    Compare  with  No.  4. 

While  Sauce. 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  other  fat.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

2  tablespoons  flour.  }  teaspoon  pepper. 

1  cup  milk  (heated). 

Sufficient  for  1  pint  vegetables. 

First  method, — Heat  the  butter.  When  it  bubbles  add  flour  and  seasoning,  mix 
well,  add  hot  milk  gradually,  stir  constantly,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  thicken  and 
bubble  each  time  before  adding  another  portion  of  milk. 

After  the  milk  has  been  added,  cook  10  minutes,  stirring  frequently.  Serve  hot 
over  hot  vegetables. 

Second  method. — Scald  the  milk,  cream  the  cold  butter  by  stirring  with  a  spoon 
until  soft.  Add  the  flour  to  the  softened  butter  and  stir  until  smooth;  then  add  hot 
milk;  cook  over  water  for  )  hour,  stirring  occasionally;  add  seasoning  and  serve. 
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Tliird  method. — Scald  one-half  the  milk;  add  remaining  cold  milk  slowly  to  flour; 
stir  this  mixture  into  hot  milk  and  cook  i  hour  over  water,  stirring  occasionally;  then 
add  seasoning  and  butter  and  stir  until  butter  is  melted.    Serve. 

METHOD   OF   WORK. 

Review  facts  ou  boiling  vegetables  learned  in  previous  lesson. 
Have  pupils  put  water  on  to  boil  and  prepare  vegetable  for  cooking. 
If  experiments  are  to  be  made,  they  can  be  performed  while  vege- 
tables are  cooking.  If  they  have  been  prepared  previously,  they 
can  be  reviewed  in  discussion  at  this  time.  Prepare  white  sauce  by 
demonstration,  using  the  method  which  seems  most  practical. 
Have  vegetables  drained,  dried,  and  added  to  white  sauce.  When 
well-heated,  serve. 

QiLestians, 

What  facts  regarding  the  boiling  of  vegetables  did  we  learn  in  the  last  lesson? 

Does  the  vegetable  that  we  are  to  cook  to-day  differ  in  any  marked  way  from  those 
we  cooked  before?    Can  we  follow  the  same  rule  in  cooking  it? 

Can  we  add  the  flour  directly Jx)  the  cold  milk?    To  hot  milk? 

How  shall  we  combine  the  white  sauce? 

With  what  other  vegetables  can  white  sauce  be  used? 

Home  as9iffnment. — ^Each  pupil  should  prepare  some  vegetable  and  serve  it  with 
white  sauce  before  the  next  lesson. 

LESSON  VI.  CEREALS. 

Kinds,  Composition,  Care,  and  Qeneral  Rules  for  Coolcing  Cereals.  Oat- 
meal, Cracked  Wheat,  Hominy  Qrits,  Corn-meal  Mush,  Rice.  Fruits  to 
Serve  with  Cereals — Stewed  Prunes,  Stewed  Apples,  or  Apple  Sauce. 

SUBJECT   MATTER. 

The  term  '*cereak"  is  applied  to  the  cultivated  grasses — rice, 
wheat,  com,  rye,  oats,  and  buckwheat.  They  are  widely  grown 
throughout  the  temperate  zone  and  are  prepared  in  varied  forms  for 
use  as  food.  Cereals  contain  a  high  per  cent  of  starch  and  a  low  per 
cent  of  water,  with  varying  proportions  of  mineral  matter  and  fat. 
In  addition  to  these  four  foodstuffs  already  studied,  cereals  contain 
a  small  amount  of  another  foodstuff  known  as  protein,  a  musde- 
building  material.  For  the  most  part  the  cereals  contain  a  large 
amount  of  cellulose,  which  is  broken  up  during  the  process  of  prepara- 
tion for  market  and  requires  long  cooking  before  ready  for  use  by  the 
body.  The  digestibility  of  the  cereals  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
cellulose  which  they  contain  and  the  thoroughness  of  cooking. 
Cereals  are  palatable  and  they  are  valuable  because  they  can  be 
blended  in  various  ways  with  other  substances  in  cooking.  They  are 
beneficial  to  the  body  because  they  act  mechanically  on  the  digestive 
organs  to  stimulate  them.  The  cereal  is  made  more  attactive  by 
serving  a  fresh  or  cooked  fruit  as  an  accompaniment. 
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PRELIMINARY   PLAN. 

The  cereals  should  be  discussed  in  a  nature  study  or  geography 
lesson,  and  two  or  three  kinds  that  are  commonly  used  should  be 
brought  from  the  homes  by  the  girls.  If  cereals  are  not  commonly 
used  as  breakfast  foods,  the  lesson  can  be  a  means  o{  introducing 
them.  Some  girls  should  bring  a  little  milk  and  sugar  to  servo  with 
the  cooked  cereal.  Apples  or  prunes  should  be  brought  to  cook  and 
serve  with  the  cereal. 

RECIPES. 
Oatmeal. 

3  cups  boiling  water.  1  cup  oatmeal. 
1  teaspoon  salt. 

Add  oatmeal  slowly  to  boiling  salted  water. 

Boll  10  minutes,  stining  constantly,  then  cook  slowly,  preferably  over  water,  at 

least  one  and  one-half  hours  longer;  the  flavor  is  developed  by  longer  cooking. 

Serves  six. 

Cracked  Wheat. 

Follow  recipe  for  oatmeal,  using  1  cup  cracked  wEeat. 

Hominy  Grits. 

Follow  recipe  for  oatmeal,  using  1  cup  hominy  gritfl. 

Cam-meal  Mush. 

4  cups  boiling  water.  1  cup  com  meal. 

1  teaspoon  salt. 

Add  corn  meal  slowly  to  boiling  salted  water. 

Boil  10  minutes,  stirring  constantly,  then  cook  slowly  three  hours  longer,  preferably 

over  water.    Serves  6  to  8. 

Boiled  Rice. 

3  quarts  boiling  water.  1  cup  rice. 

2  teaspoons  salt. 

Pick  rice  over  carefully  and  wash  thoroughly.  Add  it  so  gradually  to  the  boiling 
salted  water  that  the  water  will  not  stop  boiling.  Partly  cover  and  cook  20  minutes, 
or  until  the  grains  are  soft;  turn  into  a  colander  and  pour  cold  water  through  it,  drain, 
dry,  and  reheat  in  hot  oven  with  door  open.  Serve  hot  as  a  vegetable  or  as  a  simple 
dessert  with  cream  and  sugar.    Serves  6  to  8. 

Stewed  Prunes, 

i  pound  prunes.  1  quart  cold  water. 

Wash  the  prunes  in  two  or  three  waters,  then  soak  them  in  cold  water  for  several 
hours.  Heat  them  in  the  water  in  which  they  are  soaked,  and  cook  slowly  until 
tender,  an  hour  or  more.    Serves  6  to  8. 

Stewed  Apples. 

10  apples.  )  cup  sugar. 

}  cup  water. 

Cook  sugar  and  water  together  until  it  boils. 

Wash,  pare,  and  cut  apples  into  quarters;  core,  and  slice  quarters  lengthwise  Into 
t-inch  slices;  put  apple  slices  into  boiling  sirup  and  cook  slowly  until  tender.  Re- 
move from  sirup  at  once  and  let  sirup  boil  down  to  thicken. 
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Apple  Sauce. 

10  apples.  )  cup  sugar. 

i  cup  water. 

Wipe,  quarter,  core,  and  pare  sour  apples;  add  the  water  and  cook  until  apples 
begin  to  soften;  add  the  sugar  and  flavoring,  cook  until  apples  are  very  soft«  then 
press  through  a  strainer  and  beat  well.    Serves  8  to  10. 

See  Farmera'  Bulletins:  No.  249,  Cereal  Breakfast  Foods;  No.  565,  Com  Meal  as  a 
Food  and  Ways  of  Using  It.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  123. 
Pi-ofessional  Paper,  Extension  course  in  Vegetable  Foods.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
(jovemment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

METHOD  OP   WORK. 

As  soon  as  the  class  meets  discuss  the  recipes  briefly  and*  put  the 
cereals  on  to  cook  at  once.  Prepare  the  fruit.  While  the  long  cook- 
ing of  the  cereal  is  in  progress  discuss  the  composition,  food  value, 
and  methods  of  using  cereals.  Then  go  on  with  another  lesson  and 
call  the  class  together  for  serving  later  in  the  day.  Serve  the  fruit 
and  cereals  together. 

LESSON  VII.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  FOODS  (Reviewed). 

SUBJECT  MATFER. 

Those  foods  which  build  up  and  repair  the  tissues  of  the  body  are 
called  protein  foods,  muscle  builders,  or  flesh  formers.  Meat,  fish, 
poultry,  eggs,  cheese,  milk,  cereals,  legumes,  and  nuts  are  classed  as 
protein  foods. 

Those  foods  which  serve  solely  as  fuel  for  the  body — providing  heat 
and  enei^ — are  classed  under  two  groups:  The  carbohydrates  (sugar 
and  starches) ,  which  the  body  is  able  to  use  in  relatively  large  quan- 
tities; and  the  fats  and  oils,  which  the  body  can  not  use  in  such 
large  quantities,  but  which  yield  a  large  amount  of  heat  and  energy. 
Protein  also  serves  as  fuel,  though  tissue  building  is  regarded  as  its 
special  fimction.  Sugars  and  starches  are  abundant  in  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Fats  and  oils  are  found  in  meats,  fish,  milk,  and  in  some 
vegetable  foods.  Heat-giving  food  may  be  stored  in  the  body  as 
fatty  tissue. 

Mineral  compounds  must  be  present  in  our  food  to  help  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  body  processes  and  to  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  structure  and  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Mineral  compounds  are 
best  supplied  by  the  iresh  green  vegetables,  fruits,  and  milk. 

Water  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  body  and  is  present  in  large 
quantity  in  many  foods,  and  is  combined  with  many  other  foods 
during  the  processes  of  cooking. 

One  or  more  of  the  foodstuffs  sometimes  predominate  in  a  single 
food.     For  example,  rice  is  almost  entirely  carbohydrate;  butter 
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almost  pure  fat.  Occasionally  we  find  a  food  that  contains  all  the 
five  groups  of  food  principles.  Milk  is  an  example  of  such  a  food 
and  milk  contains  all  five  food  principles  in  such  proportion  as  to 
supply  all  the  nourishment  which  the  baby  needs  during  the  early 
months  of  its  life.  As  the  baby  grows  older,  foods  rich  in  carbohy- 
drates must  be  added  to  the  diet  in  order  to  supply  a  sufficient 
amount  of  energy  for  activity.  Wheat  contains  all  that  the  body 
needs  for  nourishment  except  for  the  absence  of  water.  This  lack  is 
usually  remedied  by  the  addition  of  water  when  cooking. 


Protein/oodi, 

CarbohydrtUe  foods . 

Meats. 

Pish. 

■ 

Poultry. 

Eggs. 

Cheese. 

Sugar. 
Honey. 
Syrup. 

Winter  vegetables. 
Potatoes. 

Milk. 
Cereals. 
Wheat. 

Parsnips,  etc. 
Cereal  preparations. 
Meals. 

Oatmeal. 

FlouFB,  etc. 

Rye. 

Legumes. 

Peas. 

• 

Fruits. 

Prepared  foods. 
Bread. 

Beans. 

Crackers. 

Lentils. 

Macaroni. 

Peanuts. 

Jellies. 

Nuts. 

Dried  fruitB. 

Cream. 

Fat/aods, 

Candy. 

Foods  rich  in  mineral  maUer. 

Butter. 

I^ard. 

Fat  meats. 

Fish. 

8alad  oil. 

Nuts. 

Chocolate. 

Fruits. 
Vegetables. 

Spinach. 

Tomatoes. 

Onions. 

Turnip  tops. 

Cauliflower. 
Cereals. 

Grits  and  other  coarse  preparatioiw 

Choice  of  food. — Our  diet  must  be  carefully  chosen  to  give  a  needed 
variety  and  to  properly  combine  the  foods  so  that  we  may  have  the 
right  amount  of  all  the  foodstuffs.  Each  meal  should  contain  some 
protein  food,  some  fats  or  carbohydrates,  some  mineral  matter,  and 
water.  All  five  forms  of  foodstuffs  must  occur  in  the  day's  diet. 
The  greater  part  of  the  water  which  the  body  needs  should  be  taken 
between  meals. 

See  Farmers'  Bulletins:  No.  142,  Principles  of  nutrition  and  nutritive  value  of 
food;  No.  712,  School  lunches;  No.  808,  How  to  select  foods.  No.  I,  What  the  body 
needs. 
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METHOD   OF   WOBK. 

Review  the  foods  discussed  in  the  previous  lessons  and  sum  up 
the  classification  of  foods,  being  sure  that  the  pupils  can  name  com- 
mon examples  of  each.  Discuss  simple  combinations  for  the  differ- 
ent meals,  using  dishes  already  prepared  in  the  course  and  creating 
an  interest  in  other  recipes  to  be  prepared  in  the  succeeding  lessons. 

LESSON  VI H.  THE  PLANNING  AND  SERVING  OF  MEALS. 

SUBJECT  MATTEK. 

Experience  has  shown  that  some  foods  are  more  acceptable  at  one 
time  of  day  than  other  foods,  and  that  foods  are  more  pleasing  in 
certain  combinations  than  in  others.  The  choice  of  food  will  also 
depend  upon  the  season  of  the  year.  For  example,  a  breakfast  is 
made  up  of  simple  foods  that  are  not  highly  seasoned  nor  subjected 
to  elaborate  methods  of  cooking.  A  fruit,  a  cereal,  and  bread,  with 
possibly  eggs  or  meat,  are  served  at  breakfast.  A  beverage,  usually 
hot,  is  added  to  breakfast  by  most  people. 

Fundamentally,  dinner  consists  of  a  hot  meat  or  other  protein  dish 
with  one  or  two  vegetables.  Soup,  salad,  and  a  sweet  dessert  are 
often  served  with  the  dinner.  The  soup  is  served  before  the  meat 
course  and  the  salad  and  dessert  follow  the  meat  course.  The  dessert 
may  be  a  fruit,  a  cooky,  or  other  pastry,  a  pudding  or  a  frozen  dish. 

Lunch  or  supper  may  be  a  very  simple  meal,  consisting  of  a  soup 
with  crackers,  one  protein  dish  (eggs,  milk,  or  meat)  with  bread  and 
stewed  fruit,  or  a  salad  with  a  simple  dessert. 

EXAMPLES  or  WELL-CHOSEN   MENUS. 

Breakfast. 

No.  I.  Apple  sauce.  Hominy  or  oatmeal. 

Sausage  or  bacon.  Milk  toast. 

No.  II.  Baked  apples.  Cracked  wheat. 

Eggs  in  the  shell.  Com  muffins. 

No.  III.  Stewed  figs  or  berries.  Commeal  mush. 

Poached  ^gs.^  Toast. 

Dinner, 

No.      I.  Pork  chops.  Fried  apples.  Mashed  turnips. 

Baked  sweet  potatoes.  Bread. 

Rice  pudding. 

No.    II.  Beef  or  mutton  stew.  Spinach  or  turnip  tops. 

Biscuits.  Cornstarch  pudding. 

No.  III.  Baked  beans  or  cowpeas.  Creamed  cabbage  or  collards. 

Fried  sweet  potatoes.  Com  dodgers. 

Grape  sauce. 
Supper. 

No.      I.  Egg  com  pone.  Buttermilk  or  sweet  milk. 

Stewed  apricots  or  other  fruit.  Peanut  cookies. 

No.    II.  Omelet.  Creamed  potatoes.  Com  bread. 

Fresh  fmit. 
No.  III.  Cream  of  carrot  soup.  Cottage  cheese. 

Biscuits.  Simp. 

See  Farmers'  Bulletins:  No.  717,  Food  for  young  children;  No.  808,  How  to  select 
foods;  No.  I,  What  the  body  needs. 

1  Eggs  should  be  omitted  from  the  breakfast  menu  If  they  are  not  easily  obtainable. 
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The  table  should  always  be  neatly  set  with  individual  places 
arranged  for  each  one  who  is  to  partake  of  the  meal.  Elach  place  shoidd 
be  wide  enough  for  a  plate  with  a  knife  and  spoon  at  the  right  and  a 
fork  at  the  left.  A  tumbler  should  be  placed  at  the  point  of  the 
knife  and  a  napkin  at  the  left  of  the  fork.  Everything  placed  on  the 
table  should  be  perfectly  clean,  the  napkin  should  be  neatly  folded, 
and  all  the  articles  should  be  uniformly  arranged  to  give  a  neat  ap- 
pearance to  the  table.  A  flower  or  plant  in  the  center  of  the  table 
will  add  to  its  attractiveness.  Salt,  pepper,  sugar,  vin^ar,  and  any- 
thing of  the  sort  that  may  be  needed  with  the  meal  should  be  arranged 
near  the  center  of  the  table  where  it  can  be  easily  reached.  Fresh 
water  should  be  poured  into  the  tumblers  just  before  the  meal  is 
served.  The  bread,  butter,  etc.,  can  be  placed  on  the  table  several 
minutes  before  the  meal  is  announced,  but  the  hot  dishes  should  be 
placed  immediately  before  the  family  is  seated. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

If  Lesson  VI,  entitled  "Setting  and  Clearing  the  Table"  (as  out- 
lined in  the  course  on  the  care  of  the  home) ,  has  been  given,  this  les- 
son can  be  devoted  to  what  to  serve  and  how  to  serve  it,  or  this  les- 
son can  precede  the  lesson  on  table  service.  The  manner  of  serving 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  next  lesson  in  connection  with  the  course 
in  the  care  of  the  home. 

Simple  equipment  for  family  service  will  be  required  if  the  form  of 
serving  is  to  be  taken  up.  For  class  practice  a  table  for  four  can  be 
arranged.  This  will  necessitate  a  table  cover,  five  or  more  dinner 
plates,  four  butter  dishes  or  plates,  four  tumblers,  four  cups  and 
saucers,  four  knives,  four  forks,  four  teaspoons,  four  napkins,  a  platter, 
one  serving  spoon,  and  one  serving  fork. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Discuss  meal  service  both  from  the  standpoint  of  choice  and  com- 
bination of  foods  and  from  the  method  of  service.  Have  the  class 
plan  one  meal,  then  go  through  the  form  of  serving  that  meal  at  a 
table.  In  the  absence  of  a  table  the  top  of  the  desks  can  be  used  for  a 
table.  Later  in  the  course  the  teacher  should  plan  to  combine  this 
lesson  with  a  cooking  lesson  and  have  the  food  served.  In  each  cook- 
ing  lesson  suggestions  for  the  service  of  the  food  should  be  made  and 
each  cooked  dish  should  be  carefully  served.  Interest  in  this  lesson 
may  be  increased  by  allowing  the  children  to  make  original  menus, 
and  if  they  are  having  some  lessons  in  drawing,  simple  menu  cards 
may  be  planned  and  executed. 
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LESSON  IX.  MILK. 

Care,  Cost,  and  Food  Value  of  Milk.  Value  and  Use  of  Sour  Milk--Cot- 
tage  Cheese,  Clabber.  Rice  or  Cornstarch  Pudding  (Plain,  Caramel,  or 
Chocolate). 

SUBJECT   MATTER. 

Milk  contaiiis  all  the  foodstuffs  which  the  body  requires,  and  there- 
fore is  capable  of  sustaining  life  for  comparatively  long  periods.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  protein  foods,  but  it  contains  so  small  a 
per  cent  of  carbohydrate  (milk  sugar)  that  for  the  adult  it  must  be 
supplemented  with  carbohydrate  foods.  For  the  baby,  milk  is  a  per- 
fect food,  and  it  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  diet  of  all  children. 
One  quart  of  milk  should  be  allowed  for  the  diet  of  each  child  daily 
after  the  twelfth  month.  The  diet  of  the  adult  can  well  be  supple- 
mented by  the  use  of  milk.  The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  to 
protect  milk  from  dust  and  dirt,  for  it  is  easily  contaminated  and  may 
be  the  means  of  carrying  disease  germs  to  the  body.  The  changes 
which  milk  undergoes  when  souring  do  not  render  it  harmful  to  the 
body.  For  many  people  buttermilk  is  more  easy  of  digestion  than 
sweet  milk,  because  of  the  changes  produced  by  souring  and  the  absence 
of  fat.  Sour  milk  is  of  value  in  cooking,  producing  a  tender  bread 
which  can  readily  be  made  light  by  the  addition  of  soda — one  teaspoon 
of  soda  to  1  pint  of  sour  milk  that  has  clabbered. 

In  the  preparation  of  cheese,  the  whey  is  separated  from  the  curds, 
thus  extracting  most  of  the  water,  sugar,  and  salts,  and  leaving  a  sub- 
stance rich  in  protein  and  fat.  Cheese  is  of  value  in  cooking,  for  it 
increases  the  food  value  of  those  foods  to  which  it  is  added. 

PRELXMINARY  PLAN. 

The  teacher  should  make  inquiries  a  few  days  in  advance  to  be  sure 
that  1  quart  of  sour  milk  can  be  secured,  and  when  it  is  brought, 
she  should  examine  it  to  see  that  it  is  in  proper  condition  to  make  cot- 
tage cheese.  She  should  arrange  to  have  about  1  quart  of  sweet 
milk  brought  and  such  other  supplies  as  are  necessary  for  the  pudding. 

Opportunity  can  be  found  to  discuss  the  use  of  left-over  cereal  by 
the  preparation  of  the  rice  pudding,  if  the  teacher  provides  some  cold 
cooked  rice  for  the  lesson.  In  the  absence  of  cold  lice,  the  corn- 
starch pudding  can  be  prepared. 

RECIPES. 

Cottage  Cheese, 

Heat  sour  milk  slowly  until  the  whey  rises  to  the  top,  pour  the  whey  off,  put  the 
curd  in  a  bag  and  let  it  drip  for  six  hours  without  squeezing.  Put  the  curd  into  a 
bowl  and  break  fine  with  a  wooden  spoon;  season  with  salt,  and  mix  into  a  paste  with 
a  little  cream  or  butter.  Mold  into  balls,  if  desired,  and  keep  in  a  cold  place.  (It  is 
best  when  fresh.) 

See  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  363,  The  Use  of  Milk  as  Food;  No.  487,  Cheese  and  its 
Economical  Uses  in  the  Diet. 
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Rice  Pudding. 

i  cup  boiled  rice.  i  cup  sugar. 

2  cupe  milk.  I  teaspoon  salt. 

2  eggs.  i  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Scald  the  milk  and  add  the  rice,  heat  until  rice  is  soft;  add  well-beaten  yoU:^  of 
^gs,  sugar,  and  salt;  cook  three  minutes,  over  water;  remove  from  fire;  add  tho  well- 
beaten  whites  and  flavoring,  and  serve  cold.    Serves  8. 

Cornstarch  Pudding. 

i  cup  sugar.  3  cups  milk. 

5  tablespoons  cornstarch,  or  \  cup 

flour.  1  egg. 

1  teaspoon  vanilla,  or  other  flavoring. 

Combine  sugar  and  cornstarch  thoroughly.  Add  one  cup  cold  milk  and  stir  until 
smooth.  Heat  remainder  of  the  milk,  add  cornstarch  mixture  slowly  and  stir  until 
it  begins  to  thicken.  Continue  cooking  over  hot  water  20  minutes.  Beat  egg  well, 
add  hot  pudding  slowly,  strain,  and  cool.  Serve  with  milk  or  cream  and  sugar.  (Efgg 
may  be  omitted,  if  desired.)    Serves  8. 

For  chocolate  cornstarch  pudding,  use  \  cup  sugar  additional  and  two  squares 
Baker's  chocolate.  Melt  chocolate  carefully,  add  sugar,  and  add  to  cornstarch  mix- 
ture. 

For  caramel  cornstarch  pudding,  use  two  cups  brown  sugar  and  one  cup  boiling 
water.  Heat  sugar  until  it  becomes  a  light-brown  liquid;  add  boiling  water  and  stir 
until  sugar  is  all  dissolved.    Let  cool;  then  add  to  cornstarch  mixture. 

METHOD   OF   WORK. 

As  soon  as  class  meets  demonstrate  the  method  of  making  cottage 
cheese.  Show  separation  of  curd  and  whey  by  adding  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice  to  sweet  milk.  While  cheese  is  draining,  make  assign- 
ments and  have  the  rice  or  cornstarch  pudding  made. 

Emphasize  the  use  of  protein  foods  in  this  lesson  and  in  those  fol- 
lowing. 

Discuss  food  value  of  milk  and  its  use  in  cooking.  Discuss  the 
food  value  and  purposes  for  which  skimmed  milk  and  sour  milk  can 
be  used  in  cooking. 

Use  the  cottage  cheese  and  the  pudding  for  the  school  lunch. 

LESSON  X.    SOUPS. 

Cream  Soups.    Cream  off  carrot*  potato,  or  onion  soup,  green  pea  soup  or 
cowpea  soup.    Toast,  croutons,  or  crisp  crackers  to  serve  with  soup. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Oream  soups. — The  strained  pulp  of  cooked  vegetables,  greens,  or 
cereals,  with  an  equal  portion  of  thin  white  sauce,  is  the  basis  for 
cream  soups. 

A  binding  of  butter  and  flour  is  used  to  prevent  a  separation  of  tho 
thicker  and  the  thinner  parts  of  soup.  This  \s  combined  as  for  white 
sauce  and  poured  into  the  rest  of  the  hot  liquid  just  before  the  soup 
is  to  be  served.  The  soup  should  not  be  allowed  to  boil  after  the 
vegetable  pulp  and  milk  have  been  combined,  but  kept  hot  over  hot 
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water.  The  acid  present  in  nearly  all  vegetables  is  very  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  curdling  in  the  milk  if  too  high  a  temperature  is  maintained 
after  they  are  combined. 

Two  tablespoons  of  flour  to  each  quart  of  soup  is  a  good  propor- 
tion to  observe  for  thickening  all  vegetable  soups  that  are  not  of  a 
starchy  nature;  half  that  amount  will  be  sufficient  for  soup  prepared 
from  a  very  starchy  vegetable. 

Attractive  cream  soups  can  be  prepared  from  left-over  vegetables 
and  a  combination  of  flavors  may  give  good  results. 

Accompaniments. — Crisp  crackers,  croutons,  soup  sticks,  or  bread 
sticks  are  served  as  accompaniments  with  cream  soups  and  are  valua- 
ble because  they  necessitate  thorough  mastication,  thus  inducing  the 
flow  of  the  saliva  and  aiding  in  the  digestion  of  the  starchy  ingredients 
of  the  soup. 

PRELIMINABY   PLAN. 

The  teacher  should  secure  a  vegetable  that  the  girls  have  for  use 
in  their  own  homes  as  a  basis  for  the  soup,  and  crackers  or  bread  to 
serve  with  the  soup. 

If  dried  peas  are  used,  they  should  be  put  to  soak  the  night  before 
and  put  on  to  cook  early  in  the  morning. 

It  will  be  well  to  have  the  cooking  of  the  carrots  begim  before  the 
lesson  period.  If  the  carrots  are  cut  up  in  small  pieces,  they  will 
cook  more  quickly. 

RECIPES. 

Cfream  of  Carrot  Soup. 

1  pint  carrotSi  sliced.  1^  quarts  hot  milk. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  2  teaspoons  salt. 

4  tablespoons  flour.  I  teaspoon  pepper. 

Cook  carrots  until  very  tender  in  enough  boiling  water  to  cover,  then  rub  all  through 
a  strainer  with  a  wooden  spoon. 

Heat  butter,  add  flour  and  then  the  carrot  mixture,  and  when  it  boils  well,  add  hot 
milk  and  seasonings.    Serve  at  once.    Serves  6. 

Cream  of  Potato  Soup. 

1  pint  milk  or  milk  and  water.  1  tablespoon  flour. 

2  teaspoons  chopped  onions.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

3  potatoes.  }  teaspoon  pepper. 

1  tablespoon  butter.  2  teaspoons  chopped  parsley. 

Heat  the  milk  over  hot  water.  Add  the  chopped  onions.  Boil  the  potatoes  until 
soft;  drain,  mash,  and  add  the  hot  milk.  Strain.  Melt  the  butter,  add  the  flour  and 
seasonings  and  the  potato  mixture  slowly.  Cook  5  minutes;  add  the  chopped  parsley 
and  serve  at  once.    Serves  4. 

Cream  of  Onion.  Soup. 

3  laige  onions.  2  teaspoons  salt. 

3  tablespoons  butter.  i  teaspoon  pepper. 

i  cup  flour.  1  quart  milk  or  water. 

Chop  or  slice  onions,  add  the  hot  butter,  and  fry  to  a  red  bro^n.  Add  flour  and 
seasonings  and  cook  until  slightly  brown.  Add  hot  liquid  and  cook  to  a  creamy 
consistency.    Strain,  reheat,  and  serve.    Serves  8. 
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Grten  Pea  Soup. 

1  pint  or  1  can  peas.  2  tablespoons  flour. 

1  quart  water.  }  teaspoon  salt. 

1  pint  milk  or  cream.  iV  teaspoon  white  pepper. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  i  teaspoon  sugar. 

Wash  the  peas  and  cook  until  soft  in  one  quart  of  boiling  water.  Madi  them  in  the 
water  in  which  they  were  cooked,  strain,  and  add  the  milk  or  cream;  melt  butter,  add 
flour  and  seasoning,  then  the  liquid,  and  cook  until  of  creamy  consistency.  If  the 
peas  are  fresh,  some  of  the  pods  may  be  cooked  with  them.    Serves  8. 

Pea  Soup, 

1  cup  split  peas  or  cowpeas.  3  tablespoons  flour. 
2i  quarts  water.  1}  teaspoons  salt. 

2  tablespoons  chopped  onion.  |  teaspoon  pepper. 

3  tablespoons  butter.  1  pint  milk. 

Wash  the  peas  and  soak  them  over  night  in  cold  water;  drain  and  rinae  tiioiou^ly; 
add  2i  quarts  of  cold  water  and  the  onion;  cook  slowly  until  soft;  rub  through  a  strainer 
and  add  the  remainder  of  the  liquid;  melt  butter,  add  flour  and  seasonings,  then  hot 
milk  with  the  liquid  from  the  peas,  and  cook  un^il  it  is  like  thick  cream.  Cooking  a 
ham  bone  with  tiie  soup  improves  the  flavor.    Serves  6  to  8. 

Toast. 

Chit  stale  bread  into  slices  one-fourth  inch  thick;  put  on  the  toaster  or  fork,  move 
gently  over  the  heat  imtil  dry,  then  brown  by  placing  nearer  the  heat,  tiuning  con- 
stantly.   Bread  may  be  dried  in  oven  before  toasting.    Hot  milk  may  be  poured 

over  dry  toast. 

CrouUms. 

Cut  stale  bread  into  one-half -inch  cubes  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

Crisp  Crackers. 

Put  crackers  in  oven  for  a  few  minutes  or  split  and  butter  thick  crackers  and  brown 
in  a  hot  oven;  serve  with  soup. 

METHOD   OF  WORK. 

Devote  a  few  minutes  to  a  discussion  of  cream  soups  and  a  review 
of  the  cooking  of  vegetables  and  white  sauce. 

Divide  the  work  among  the  members  of  the  class,  assigning  enough 

to  each  girl  to  keep  her  busy  and  arranging  the  work  so  that  the 

soup  and  its  accompaniments  will  be  ready  for  serving  at  the  same 

time. 

LESSON  XI.  EQQS. 

Food  value  and  general  rules  for  cooking  eggs.    Cooked  in  shell,  poached, 

scrambled,  and  omelet. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Eggs  are  a  very  valuable  food  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
protein  and  fat  they  contain.  Though  lacking  in  carbohydrates,  they 
furnish  material  for  building  up  the  muscles  and  provide  heat  and 
energy  to  the  body.    If  cooked  at  a  low  temperature,  eggs  are  very 
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easily  and  very  completely  digested.  Combined  with  other  foods  they 
serve  as  thickening  (for  sauces  and  soups)  and  as  a  means  of  making 
batters  light  (popovers  and  sponge  cake) .  They  add  flavor  and  color 
and  inci*ease  the  nutritive  value  of  other  foods. 

See  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  128,  Eggs  and  their  Uses  as  Food. 

PRELIMINABY  PLAN. 

The  lesson  on  eggs  furnishes  one  of  the  best  opportunities  to  teach 
the  muscle-building  foods .  If  eggs  are  scarce,  it  may  be  well  to  give  this 
lesson  at  some  other  time  in  the  course.  Each  pupil  should  be  asked 
to  bring  an  egg;  one  or  two  should  bring *a  little  milk;  and  enough 
bread  should  be  provided  to  toast  for  the  poached  eggs.  The  teacher 
should  not  imdertake  to  give  too  many  recipes  in  this  lesson,  but 
should  try  to  acquaint  the  girls  with  a  suiO&cient  variety  of  ways  of 
cooking  eggs  to  make  egg  cookery  interesting.  A  moderate  temperar- 
ture  for  cooking  eggs  should  be  emphasized. 

RECIPES. 

So/t-Cooled  Eggs. 

Put  the  eggs  in  boiling  water  sufficient  to  cover,  remove  from  the  fire,  cover,  and 
allow  them  to  stand  from  5  to  8  minutes. 

Hard  Cooked  Eggs, 

Put  the  eggs  in  cold  water,  heat,  and  when  the  water  boils,  reduce  heat  and  let  them 
stand  20  minutes  with  water  just  below  the  boiling  point,  then  put  into  cold  water. 

Poached  Eggs. 

Break  each  egg  into  a  saucer  carefully,  slip  the  egg  into  boiling  water,  decrease 
heat,  and  cook  5  minutes  or  until  the  white  is  firm,  and  a  film  has  formed  over  the 
yolk.  Take  up  with  a  skimmer,  drain,  trim  off  rough  edges,  and  serve  on  slices  of 
toast.    Season. 

Poached  eggs  are  attractive  covered  with  white  sauce  to  which  chopped  parsley 
has  been  added. 

Baked  eggs. 

Line  a  buttered  baking  dish  with  buttered  bread  crumbs,  break  eggs  in  dish  without 
separating,  add  one  tablespoon  milk  or  cream  for  each  egg.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese,  if  desired;  or  the  dish  may  be  lined  with 
cold  mashed  potatoes.    Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  eggs  are  set.' 

Creamed  Eggs.   , 

3  hard  cooked  eggs.  6  slices  toast. 

1  cup  medium  white  sauce. 

Prepare  white  sauce  and  add  hard  cooked  eggs  cut  in  halves,  sliced,  or  chopped, 
and  when  hot  serve  on  toast. 

Or  separate  whites  and  yolks,  chop  whites  fine,  add  to  white  sauce,  and  when  hot 
serve  on  toast  and  garnish  with  yolks  run  through  sieve  or  ricer.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper.    Serves  4  to  6. 
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CreOTny  OmeUL 

1  egg.  Pepper. 

i  teaspoon  salt.  i  teaspoon  butter. 

1  tablespoon  milk. 

Beat  egg  slightly,  add  milk  and  seasonings;  put  butter  in  hot  omelet  pan,  when 
melted  turn  in  the  mixture;  as  it  cooks  draw  the  edges  toward  the  center  until  the 
whole  is  of  a  creamy  consistency;  brown  quickly  underneath*  fold  and  turn  onto  a 
hot  platter.    Serve  at  once.    Serves  1. 

Scrambled  Eggs. 

Double  the  quantity  of  milk  given  for  creamy  omelet  and  stir  all  the  time  while 

rooking 

Foamy  Omelets 

1  egg.  1  tablespoon  milk  or  water, 

i  teaspoon  salt.  i  teaspoon  butter. 

Cayenne  or  white  pepper. 

Beat  the  yolk  of  the  egg  until  creamy,  add  seasoning  and  milk;  beat  the  white 
until  sti£F,  but  not  dry,  cut  and  fold  into  the  yolk  carefully;  heat  an  omelet  pan,  rub 
bottom  and  sides  witii  the  butter,  turn  in  thew omelet,  spread  it  evenly  on  the  pan. 
Cook  gently  over  heat  until  omelet  is  set  and  evenly  browned  underneath;  put  it 
into  a  hot  oven  for  a  few  minutes  to  dry  slightly  on  top;  fold  and  serve  immediately. 
Serves  1. 

METHOD  OF   WORK. 

Deyote  on^half  the  class  period  to  a  discussion  of  the  structure 
of  the  egg  and  the  effect  of  heat  upon  it.  Use  simple  experiments  or 
watch  the  poached  ^g  to  make  a  study  of  the  changes  produced  in 
the  egg  by  heat.  If  girk  are  sufficiently  experienced,  have  them 
work  together  in  small  groups,  first  scrambling  an  egg,  then  making 
an  omelet.  Demonstrate  the  cooking  of  the  omelet  before  the  entire 
class.     Serve  the  egg  dishes  carefully  while  hot. 

LESSON  XII.  SIMPLE  DESSERTS-BUSTARDS. 

SUBJECT   MATTES. 

A  custard  is  a  combination  of  eggs  and  milk,  usually  sweetened 
and  flavored  and  either  steamed  or  baked  as  cup  custard,  or  cooked 
in  a  double  boiler  as  soft  custard.  The  whole  egg  may  be  used  or 
the  yolks  alone.    The  yolks  make  a  smoother,  richer  custard. 

The  egg  must  be  thoroughly  mixed,  but  not  beaten  light,  the  sugar 
and  salt  added  and  the  miU^  scalded  and  stirred  in  slowly.  The 
custard  must  be  strained  through  a  fine  sieve  and  cooked  at  a  moder- 
ate temperature.  It  is  desirable  to  strain  a  custard  in  order  to 
remove  the  bits  of  membrane  present  from  about  the  yolk.  The 
cup  custard  should  be  strained  before  cooking,  the  soft  custard  may 
be  strained  after  cooking. 

1  The  omelot  recipes  given  are  for  indiTldual  portions.  To  make  a  large  omelet,  multiply  quantity  of 
each  ingredient  by  number  of  eggs  used.  The  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  making  an  omekst  of  not 
more  than  four  eggs,  as  larger  mnelets  are  difficult  to  cook  thoronghly  and  to  handle  welt  A  two-^gg 
omelet  will  serve  three  people.    A  four-egg  omelet  will  serve  six  people. 
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A  soft  custard  is  cooked  over  water  and  is  stirred  constantly  until 
done.  When  done,  the  froth  disappears  from  the  surface,  the  cus- 
tard is  thickened  and  coats  the  spoon  and  sides  of  the  pan,  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  curdling.  If  the  custard  is  cooked  too  long,  it  becomes 
curdled.  If  a  custard  becomes  curdled,  put  it  into  a  pan  of  cold 
water  and  beat  until  smooth. 

A  steamed  or  baked  custard  is  done  when  it  becomes  set  and  when 
a  silver  knife  will  come  out  clean  after  cutting  it. 

PKELIMINABY   PLAN. 

This  lesson  will  furnish  opportunity  for  review  of  milk  and  eggs. 
The  pupils  can  plan  to  bring  the  necessary  materials  from  their  homes. 

RECIPES. 
Steamed  Custards, 

1  quart  milk  (heated).  i  teaspoon  salt. 

4  eggs  or  10  egg  yolks.  2  tablespoons  caramel  or 

i  cup  sugar.  }  teaspoon  nutmeg. 

Beat  eggs  sufficiently  to  mix  them  thoroughly;  add  sugar,  salt,  and  hot  milk  slowly. 
Strain  into  cups,  flavor  with  caramel,  or  sprinkle  nutmeg  on  top,  and  steam  until 
finn  over  gently  boiling  water,  20  to  30  minutes. 

Baked  Custards. 

Prepare  as  steamed  custards,  set  in  pan  of  hot  water,  and  bake  in  slow  oven  until 
firm;  20  to  40  minutes. 

Chocotate  Custards^ 

Use  recipe  for  steamed  custards,  adding  1  oimce  chocolate  (melted)  to  the  hot  milk. 

Steam  or  bake  as  desired. 

Soft  Custard, 

1  pint  milk  (heated).  -^  teaspoon  salt. 

4  ^g  yolks.  i  teaspoon  vanilla  extract. 

4  tablespoons  sugar. 

Beat  egg  yolks  sufficiently  to  mix  them  thoroughly,  add  sugar,  salt,  and  hot  milk 
slowly.  Cook  over  water  that  is  boiling  gently.  Stir  constantly  until  the  custard 
thickens.    Strain.    Flavor  when  cool.- 

For  soft  chocolate  custard  add  i  ounce  chocolate  (melted)  to  the  hot  milk.    Serves  6. 

Floating  Island. 

Use  recipe  for  soft  custard  and  when  cold  garnish  with  a  meringue  made  according 

to  the  following  recipe: 

Meringue. 

4  egg  whites.  i  cup  powdered  sugar. 

Beat  e^  whites  very  light,  add  powdered  sugar  and  continue  beating.  Drop  in 
large  spoonfuls  on  cold  custard.    Serves  8  to  10. 

METHOD  OF   WORK. 

It  may  be  possible  to  teach  two  or  three  recipes  in  this  lesson. 
The  cup  custard  can  be  put  into  the  oven  while  the  soft  custard  or 
floating  island  is  being  made.    Serve  at  the  school  lunch. 
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LESSON  XI i  I.  BATTERS. 
Corn  Bread  and  Hoecake. 

SUBJECrr  MATTER. 

Batters, — Batters  are  mixtures  of  flour  or  meal  and  a  liquid,  with 
salt  or  sugar  to  give  flavor,  butter  to  make  tender,  and  air  or  gas  to 
make  light. 

One  scant  measure  of  liquid  is  used  with  one  measure  of  flour  for 
thin  or  pour  batter.  One  measure  of  liquid  is  used  with  two  measures 
of  flour  for  a  thick  cake  or  drop  batter.  One  measure  of  liquid  is 
used  with  three  measures  of  flour  for  a  soft  or  bread  dough.  One 
measure  of  liquid  is  used  with  four  measures  of  flour  for  a  stiff  or 
pastry  dough. 

Before  mixing  a  batter  the  oven  or  griddle  should  be  at  the  proper 
temperature,  with  the  fire  well  regulated  and  in  good  condition.  The 
oven  should  be  tested  by  putting  in  a  piece  of  white  paper  or  two 
tablespoons  flour  which  shoxQd  brown  in  three  minutes.  The  pans 
should  be  prepared  by  greasing  with  lard,  salt  pork,  or  beef  dripping. 
All  materials  should  be  measured  and  ready  before  beginning  to  com- 
bine  ingredients.  When  the  batter  has  been  combined  and  beaten 
until  smooth,  it  should  be  baked  at  once. 

PBELIMINARY  PLAN. 

The  teacher  will  be  better  prepared  to  give  the  lessons  on  batters 
if  she  first  acquaints  herself  with  the  kinds  of  breads  that  are  used 
in  the  homes  and  the  methods  followed  in  their  preparation.  The 
simple  general  methods  of  preparing  batters  should  be  taught.  The 
teacher  should  not  attempt  the  preparation  of  more  than  one  or  two 
batters  in  the  lesson.  Com  bread  and  hoecake  can  be  made  in  the 
same  lesson,  since  the  first  is  made  in  the  oven  and  the  second  cooked 
on  a  griddle  on  top  of  the  stove. 

RECIPES. 

Com  Bread. 

1  cup  scalded  milk.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

)  cup  white  com  meal. 

Add  salt  to  com  meal  and  pour  the  milk  on  gradually.  Turn  into  a  well-gresaed 
shallow  pan  to  the  depth  of  one-fourth  inch.    Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  crisp. 

Hoecake. 

1  cup  white  com  meal.  i  teaspoon ful  salt. 

Boiling  milk  or  water  enough  to  scald. 

Make  the  batter  thick  enough  not  to  spread  when  put  on  the  griddle.  Grease  the 
griddle  with  salt  pork,  drop  the  mixture  on  with  a  large  apoon.  Fat  the  cakes  out  till 
about  half  an  inch  Udck;  cook  them  slowly »  and  when  browned  put  a  bit  of  butter 
on  the  top  of  each  cake  and  turn  it  over.  Long  cooking  is  desirablCi  but  be  careful 
that  they  do  not  binm. 
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MSaSOD  OF  WORK. 

Discuss  batters  briefly.  Have  all  measurements  made,  fire  regu- 
lat^d,  pans  prepared,  etc.  Demonstrate  combining  of  oom  bread, 
put  it  in  the  oven,  and  while  it  is  cooking  demonstrate  combining 
And  cooking  of  hoecake.  Serve  the  breads  nicely  after  they  sae 
cooked. 

LESSON  XiV.   BATTERS  (gooIhiumI). 

Egg  Corn  Pone  or  Corn  Muffins — Baking  Powder  Biscuits. 

SUIMSCT  MATTER. 

Methods  of  making  haUers  light, — Batters  are  made  light  by  beating 
air  into  them,  by  adding  eggs  inta  which  air  has  been  beaten,  or  by 
entangling  gas  in  the  batter.  Gas  is  secured  by  using  soda  and  sour 
milk  in  a  batter  (1  teaspoon  of  soda  to  1  pint  of  sour  milk),  or  soda 
with  molasses  (1  teaspoonof  soda  to  1  cup  of  molasses),  or  soda  with 
oxseam  of  tartar  (1  teaspoon  of  soda  with  2  slightly  rounding  teaspoons 
-^i  cream  o(  tartar).  The  soda  should  be  combined  well  with  the 
other  dry  ingredicoute,  ihen  the  sour  milk  or  molasses  added,  the 
whole  beaten  up  quickly  and  baked  at  onoe. 

Baking  powder  is  a  preparation  containing  soda  and  cream  of 
tartar,  and  can  be  used  in  place  of  soda  if  sweet  milk  is  used.  Two 
level  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  should  be  used  with  one  cup  of 
flour. 

FBELIMINART  PLAN. 

This  lesson  is  a  continuation  of  the  lesson  on  batters.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  undertake  more  than  can  be  done  nicely  in  time 
available. 

BECIFES. 

JEgg  Com  Pone, 

1  cup  white  com  meal.  1  egg. 

1  teaspoon  salt.  Ipint  sour  milk. 

1  teaspoon  soda.  1  tablespoon  melted  butter,  lard,  or  other  fat. 

If  sweet  milk  is  used,  omit  the  soda  and  use  2  level  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Sift 
together  c(hii  meal,  salt,  and  floda,  add  the  egg  well  beaten,  then  the  milk  and  melted 
batter.  Best  tilioToiigjhly,  put  into  a  dhaliow,  well  greased  dkh,  .pretoably  earthen, 
gianite,  or  iron,  snd  baice  30  to  35  sainutcs  in  a  hotoyea. 

Com  Muffins, 

1  cup  flour.  )  teaspoon  salt. 

i  cup  com  meal.  1  cup  milk. 

3  toaspoonabiacbig  powder.  1  ^gg. 

1  tablespeQAAi^sr.  2  tablespoons  butter. 

Alix  and  aift  dry  ingrediento.  Add  ogg  ftnd  milk  beaten  together.  Add  melted 
butter  last.    Bake  in  |^m  pans  er  miiffin  Ixdb  25  to  30  aunotes.    Serves  12  to  16. 
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Baking-Powder  Biscuits. 

2  cups  flour.  2  tablespoons  fat. 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder.  }  to  1  cup  milk  or  water. 

1  teaspoon  salt. 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  chop  fat  into  the  flour  with  a  knife,  slowly  add  sufficient  milk 
to  make  a  dough  not  too  soft  to  be  handled.  Toss  and  roll  dough  gently  on  a  slightly 
floured  board,  and  cut  into  small  biscuits.  Moisten  tops  with  a  little  milk.  Handle 
dough  quickly,  lightly,  and  as  little  as  possible.  Place  on  a  buttered  sheet.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven  till  brown,  from  12  to  15  minutes.  Either  white  or  whole  wheat  flour 
may  be  used  for  biscuit.  Serves  6  to  8.  Oven  test — oven  should  be  hot  enou^  to 
color  a  piece  of  unglazed  white  paper  to  golden  brown  in  one  minute. 

Soda  Biscuits, 

1  pint  flour.  )  teaspoon  salt. 

)  teaspoon  soda  (scant).  1  cup  sour  milk  (scant). 

2  tablespoons  shortening  (lard  or  otheif 

fat). 

Proceed  as  for  baking-powder  biscuits. 

If  the  sour  milk  is  not  thich  enough  to  clabber,  it  will  not  contain  sufficient  add 
to  neutralize  the  soda  and  the  biscuits  will  be  yellow  and  bitter.  To  avoid  this, 
cream  of  tartar  can  be  combined  with  the  soda  (1  teaspoonful).  If  there  Is  no  cream 
of  tartar  at  hand,  it  will  be  wise  to  use  the  recipe  for  baking-powder  biscuits. 

METHOD  OP  WORK. 

Have  oven  and  pans  prepared  and  all  measurements  made. 
Demonstrate  the  combining  of  the  com  pone^  and  while  that  is 
baking,  demonstrate  the  combining  of  the  biscuits.  Have  one  girl 
take  charge  of  the  baking  of  the  com  pone  and  another  girl  take 
charge  of  the  baking  of  the  biscuits.  When  the  breads  are  done, 
have  the  girls  sit  down  and  serve  them  to  one  another,  or  to  all  the 
pupils  at  the  school  lunch  hour. 

LESSON  XV.  MEAT. 

Composition  and  food  value.  How  to  make  tough  cuts  of  meat  palatable* 
Pork  chops  with  fried  apples.  Beef  or  mutton  stew  with  vegetables  and 
dumplings.    Rabbit  stew*    Bacon. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Meats  are  rich  in  protein  and  usuaUy  in  fats,  but  are  lacking  in 
the  carbohydrates.  They  build  up  the  muscular  tissue,  furnish 
heat  and  energy,  are-  more  stimulating  and  strengthening  than  any 
other  food,  and  satisfy  hunger  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  For  the 
most  part,  meats  are  a  very  expensive  food.  One  can  not  perform 
more  labor  by  use  of  a  meat  diet  than  on  a  diet  of  vegetable  foods. 
Those  who  use  large  quantities  of  meat  in  their  diet  suffer  from 
many  disturbances  of  the  system.  Hence,  meats  should  form  a 
very  small  part  of  the  diet.  The  cuts  of  meat  that  come  from  those 
portions  of  the  animal's  body  that  are  much  exercised  are  tough, 
owing  to  the  development  of  the  fibers,  but  they  oontain  a  high  per- 
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oentage  of  nutrition.  The  flesh  of  chickens,  turkeys,  and  other  fowls 
is  very  nutritious  and  is  easily  digested,  if  not  too  fat.  In  the  older 
birds  it  may  become  very  tough. 

The  flavor  of  meats  is  developed  by  cooking.  Dry  heat  develops 
the  best  flavor,  hence  the  tender  cuts  are  cooked  by  the  processes 
known  as  broiling  and  roasting.  Tough  cuts  of  meat  require  long, 
slow  cooking  in  moist  heat,  hence  they  are  prepared  in  the  form  of 
stews  and  pot  roasts  or  used  in  meat  soups. 

PRELIMINARY    LESSON. 

After  the  teacher  has  foimd  out  what  meats  are  used  in  the  homes 
or  what  they  can  afford  to  use,  she  should  determine  upon  a  recipe 
that  will  help  to  make  the  meat  palatable,  digestible,  and  attractive. 
If  it  can  be  prepared  as  a  stew,  she  should  use  a  recipe  in  which 
vegetables  are  also  used,  and  if  possible  have  dumplings  prepared  to 
serve  with  the  meat,  as  a  review  of  the  lesson  on  batters. 


RECIPES. 

Bufor  Mutton  Stew. 


2  lbs.  beef  or  mutton. 

1  quart  water. 

Salt,  pepper,  flour  to  dredge. 

1  onion,  cut  in  slices. 

i  cup  turnip,  cut  in  dice. 

}  cup  carrot,  cut  in  dice. 


4  potatoes,  cut  in  )-inch  slices. 

1  teaspoon  salt. 

i  teaspoon  pepper. 

i  cup  flour. 

J  cup  cold  water. 


Remove  fat  and  cut  the  meat  into  1-inch  pieces.    Keserve  half  of  the  best  pieces 

of  meat,  put  the  rest  of  the  meat  and  the  bone  into  cold  water,  soak  for  one  hour,  then 

heat  until  it  bubbles.    Season  half  the  raw  meat  and  roll  it  in  the  flour;  melt  the  fat 

in  a  frying  pan,  remove  the  scraps,  brown  the  sliced  onion,  and  then  the  floured  meat 

in  the  hot  fat;  add  both  to  the  stew  and  cook  for  two  hours  at  a  low  temperature. 

To  this  add  the  vegetables  and  cook  one-half  hour,  then  add  the  flour  and  seasonings, 

which  have  been  mixed  with  one-half  cup  cold  water,  and  cook  for  one-half  hour 

longer  until  the  meat  and  vegetables  are  tender.    Kemove  the  bone  from  stew  and 

serve.    Serves  6  to  8. 

Rabbit. 

If  beef  and  mutton  are  not  commonly  used  and  are  not  readily  obtainable,  but 
rabbit  can  be  secured,  substitute  rabbit  for  beef  in  the  stew.  After  the  rabbit  has 
been  thoroughly  cleaned,  cut  up  in  eight  pieces  (four  leg  and  four  body  pieces),  season, 
and  dredge  with  flour,  brown  in  fat  and  proceed  as  with  beef  stew. 


2  cups  flour. 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

i  teaspoon  salt. 


Dumplings. 

2  tablespoons  fat  (lard  or  butter). 
}  cup  milk  or  water  (about). 


Sift  dry  ingredients  .together,  cut  in  the  butter,  and  add  milk  gradually  to  make 
a  soft  dough.  Roll  out  on  a  floured  board,  cut  with  a  biscuit  cutter,  lay  on  top  of 
meat  in  stew  pan  (they  should  not  sink  into  the  liquid),  cover  kettle  closely,  keep 
stew  boiling,  and  cook  dumplings  10  minutes  without  removing  lid.  (Do  not  put 
dumplings  in  to  cook  until  meat  is  tender.) 
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To  CiK^  Baeon, 

Place  thin  slices  of  bacon  (from  which  the  rind  has  been  removed) 
in  a  hot  frying  pan  and  pour  off  the  fat  as  fast  as  it  comes  out.  When 
the  bacon  is  crisp,  drain  on  paper.  Keep  hot.  Or  lay  bacon  on  a 
rack  in  a  baking  pan  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  mitil  crisp. 

Farh  Chops. 

Wipe  the  chops  with  a  damp  doth^fipiinkle  vith  aaltaad  pepper,  plaee  la  a  hot  try- 
ing pan,  and  cook  slowly  until  tender  and  well  browned  on  each  side.  Pour  the  faX 
out  of  the  pan  as  fast  as  it  is  melted. 

Fried  Applei, 

Wash  apples  and  «H<!e  to  t^  center,  removing  the  core.    Bdl  in  floor  if  very  juicy. 
After  the  chops  have  been  lemoved  itam  tibe  pan,  laytfaa  apples  in  and  eodk  tiu 
•tender.    Serv«  around  the  chc{)e. 

SeeFarmen'  BnUetiBs  Ne,  84,  Meats:  Oompoettion  and  cooking;  No.  Sai,  Eco- 
nomical use  of  meat  in  the  home. 

METHOD  0¥   WORK. 

If  the  meat  is  to  require  two  or  three  hours'  cooking,  arrange  to 
have  the  lesson  divided  and  given  at  two  periods  through  the  day.  A 
half  hour  before  openiiag  the  morning  session  or  a  portion  of  the 
morning  or  noon  reoesB  may  be  sufficient  to  pat  the  meat  on  to  cook 
and  to  prepare  the  vegetables.  When  the  second  ekes  jieriod  is 
called,  the  vegetables  should  be  added  to  the  partially  cooked  meat 
and  the  dumplings  made.  It  would  be  well  to  serve  the  completed 
dish  at  the  lunch  period.  There  should  be  as  much  discussion  of  the 
kinds  of  meat,  their  food  value,  and  methods  of  cooking  as  time  per- 
i&its,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  complete  these  discussions  at  some 
•other  class  periods. 

Should  it.be  possible  for  the  teacher  to  give  additional  lessons  on 
meat,  it  may  be  well  to  devote  one  lesson  to  the  preparation  and 
c-ooking  of  poultry,  directions  for  which  can  be  easily  secured  from 
reliable  cookbooks. 

LESSON  XVI.  BAKED  P01U<  AND  BEANS,  OR  BAKED  COWPEAS— CORN- 
DODGERS. 

8UBJ1SCT  MATTKB. 

Peas,  beans,  and  lentils  which  are  dried  for  market  contain  a  high 
percentage  of  protein,  carbohydrate,  and  mineral  matter.  They 
form  an  excellent  substitute  for  meat  and  are  much  dieaper  in  price. 
Their  digestion  proceeds  slowly,  involving  a  large  amount  of  work; 
«o  they  are  not  de^rable  food  lor  the  «ck,  but  are  satssfactory  for 
those  who  are  wefl  and  active.  The  dried  legumes  must  be  soaked 
overnight  in  water,  when  cooked  for  a  long  time,  to  soften  the  cdhi* 
lose  and  develop  flavor. 
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PBELOONA&Y   VLAS. 

It  win  be  necessary  to  plan  tliis  lesson  several  days  in  advance  if 
the  beans  are  to  be  baked*  As  tbey  will  be  prepared  and  put  on  to 
bake  before  the  lesson  period,  the  corndodgers  can  be  made  to  serve 
with  them. 

RBCIPSS. 

Corndodgers. 

2  cupe  fine  white  corn  meal.  )  teaBX>oon  salt. 
Boiliog  water  to  maist^&n.  2  or  S  tableepoons  udlk. 
1  teaapoon  fat.  2  eggs. 

1  teaspoon  sugar. 

Pour  boiling  water  over  the  meal  so  that  it  is  all  wet  but  not  soft;  add  fat,  sugar,  lalt, 
and  milk;  when  cold  add  the  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  beaten  separately.  The  batter 
should  drop  eaeily  from  l^e  sx>oon,  but  it  should  not  be  thin  enough  to  pour  nor  stiff 
enough  to  reqmre  scrapii^  out.  It  should  be  shaped  in  oval  shapes  on  a  pan  tiiat  is 
well  greased  and  hissing  hot,  and  tiie  oven  should  be  as  hot  as  possible.  Bake  untii 
brown  and  puffy. 

Boston  Baked  Beans. 

1  quart  navy  beans.  2  tabiespoons  molasses. 

I  tablespoon  salt.  1  cup  boiling  water, 

}  tablespoon  mustard.  i  pound  fat  salt  pork. 

3  tablespoons  sugar.  ,     Boiling  water  to  cover. 

Look  over  the  beans  and  soak  in  cold  water  overnight. 

In  the  morning  drain,  cover  with  fresh  water,  and  heat  slowly  until  skins  will  burst, 
but  do  not  let  beans  become  broken. 

Scald  one-half  pound  fat  salt  poik.  Scrape  the  pork.  Put  a  slice  of  pork  in  bottom 
«f  bean  pot.  Out  the  remasmng  pork  across  top  in  strifw  just  through  the  rind,  and 
bury  pork  in  beans,  leaving  rmd  •exposed. 

Add  one  cup  boiling  water  to  seasonings  and  pour  over  the  beans.  Cover  with  boil^ 
ing  water.  Bake  slowly,  adding  more  water  as  neces8»y.  Bake  from  six  to  eight 
hours,  uncover  at  the  last,  so  that  water  will  evaporate  and  beans  brown  on  top. 
Serves  12. 

See  Fanners'  Bulletin  No.  256,  The  preparation  of  vegetables  for  the  table. 

Bisked  Cowpeas. 

Cook  1  quart  of  large  white  cowpeas  slowly  in  water  until  they  begin  to  soften. 
This  will  require  five  or  six  houn.  Put  them  into  a  bean  pot,  add  one-half  pound  of 
salt  pork  and  one  tablespoonful  of  molasses.  Cover  with  water  and  bake  slowly  six 
or  seven  hours.    It  is  well  to  have  the  pot  cevwed  except  during  the  last  hour. 

See  Farmers'  Bulletin  Na  559,  Use  of  Oom,  kafir,  and  cowpeas  in  the  home. 

METHaD  OF  WORK. 

Have  the  heans  washed  and  put  to  soak  the  night  before  the  lesson 
IS  to  be  given.  Assign  to  one  of  the  gkls  the  task  of  putting  them  on 
to  boil  early  the  next  morning.  Gall  the  class  together  for  a  few 
moments  when  the  beans  are  ready  to  put  in  to  bake*  Assign  one  of 
the  girls  to  attend  to  the  fire  and  the  oven.    Let  the  beans  bake  aU 
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day.  If  the  lesson  is  to  be  given  late  in  the  af temoon,  the  beans  may 
be  ready  to  serve,  or  the  cooking  may  be  continued  the  second  day 
and  the  lesson  completed  then.  It  would  be  well  to  serve  the  dish  at 
the  lunch  period.  Have  the  corndodgers  prepared  to  serve  with  the 
baked  beans  or  cowpeas. 

LESSON     XVII.  BUTTER     CAKES— PLAIN     YELLOW     CAKE— COCOA- 
COFFEE— TEA. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Cakes. — Cakes  made  with  fat  resemole  other  batters,  except  that 
the  fat,  sugar,  and  eggs  are  usually  larger  in  amount  and  the  texture 
of  the  baked  batter  is  much  finer  and  more  tender. 

When  preparing  cake,  first  get  the  pans  ready,  greasing  them  with 
the  same  kind  of  fat  that  is  to  be  used  in  the  mixture,  or  sprinkle 
with  flour,  or  line  with  greased  paper.  Make  sure  that  the  oven  is 
at  the  proper  temperature.  For  a  small  cake  the  oven  should  b0 
hot  enough  to  brown  a  small  piece  of  unglazed  paper  or  a  tablespoon 
of  flour  in  three  minutes.  Bake  a  small  cake  20  to  30  minutes. 
Wlien  done,  the  cake  will  shrink  from  the  sides  of  the  pan;  the  crust 
wiU  spring  back  when  touched  with  the  finger;  the  loud  ticking 
sound  will  cease;  a  needle  or  straw  will  come  out  clean  if  the  cake 
is  pierced,  and  the  crust  will  be  nicely  browned.  When  the  cake  is 
removed  from  the  oven,  let  it  stand  in  the  pan  about  three  minutesi 
then  loosen  and  turn  out  gently.  Do  not  handle  while  hot.  Keep 
in  a  clean,  ventilated  tin  box  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Cocoa.— Chocolate  and  cocoa  are  prepared  from  the  bean  of  a 
tropical  tree.  This  bean  is  rich  in  protein,  fat,  carbohydrate, 
mineral  matter,  and  a  stimulant  called  theobromine.  The  seeds 
are  cleaned,  milled,  and  crushed  into  a  paste  in  the  preparation  of 
chocolate.  In  the  preparation  of  cocoa  much  of  the  fat  is  removed 
and  the  cocoa  is  packed  for  market  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder. 
Cocoa  is  more  easy  of  digestion  than  chocolate,  because  it  is  less 
rich.  Though  the  amount  of  cocoa  used  in  a  cup  of  the  beverage  is 
not  large,  when  prepared  with  milk  it  serves  as  a  nutritious  food. 
It  is  slightly  stimulating  as  well,  because  of  the  theobromine  present 
and  because  it  is  served  hot. 

Coffee  and  Tea. — Coffee  and  tea  have  no  food  value  when  pre- 
pared as  a  beverage.  They  contain  stimulating  properties  that  are 
harmful  to  the  body  if  taken  in  large  quantities,  hence  they  should 
be  used  with  discretion.  They  should  never  be  given  to  children  or 
to  those  troubled  with  indigestion.  If  carelessly  prepared,  both 
coffee  and  tea  may  be  decidedly  harmful  to  the  body.  Coffee  should 
not  be  boiled  for  more  than  eight  minutes.  Tea  should  never  be 
permitted  to  boil.  Freshly  boiling  water  should  be  poured  on  the 
leaves  and  left  for  three  minutes.  It  should  then  be  strained  off 
for  serving  and  kept  hot  until  used. 
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FBELIMINiLBY   FLAN. 

It  will  be  well  to  plan  to  give  the  lesson  on  some  special  occasion, 
as  it  is  well  adapted  to  serve  for  the  refreshments  for  a  mother's 
club  or  a  little  class  party. 

BECIPES. 

Plain  Yellow  Cake. 

i  cup  butter.  2  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

1  cup  sugar.  IJ  cups  flour. 

2  ^;gB.  1  teaspoon  spice  or 

i  cup  loilk.  1}  teaspoons  flavoring. 

Cream  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  mix  well.  Add  weli-beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  then 
flour  and  baking  powder  alternately  with  the  milk.  Then  add  flavoring  and  cut  and 
fold  in  whites  of  eggs  carefully.  Turn  into  buttered  pans  and  bake  at  once  in  a  moder- 
ately hot  oven. 

For  chocolate  cake  2  ounces  of  melted  chocolate  may  be  added  after  yolks  of  eggs. 

Serves  16  to  20. 

Gingerbread. 

i  cup  butter.  1|  cups  flour. 

i  cup  sugar.  1  teaspoon  ginger. 

1  egg.  i  teaspoon  cinnamon, 

)  cup  molasses.  Salt. 

i  teaspoon  soda.  }  cup  milk  (sour  if  possible). 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  then  well-beaten  egg.  Add  molasses. 
Sift  all  dry  ingredients  together,  and  add  alternately  with  milk.  Bake  in  a  buttered 
tin  or  in  gem  pans  in  a  moderate  oven  25  or  35  minutes.    Serves  8  to  10. 

Cocoa, 

i  cup  cocoa.  1  cup  water. 

i  cup  sugar.  3  cups  milk. 

Mix  the  cocoa  and  sugar  with  the  water  and  boil  10  minutes.  Stir  into  the  hot 
milk  and  then  cook  in  double  boiler  one-half  hour.    Serves  8  to  10. 

Tea,^ 

1  teaspoon  green  or  2  teaspoons  black     2  cups  boiling  water  (freshly  boil- 
tea,  ing.) 

Scald  teapot,  put  the  tea  in  the  teapot  and  pour  boiling  water  over  it;  steep  3  min- 
utes, strain,  and  serve.    Serves  4. 

Coffee.^ 

Use  two  tablespoons  of  ground  coffee  for  each  cup  of  boiling  water  that  is  to  be  used. 
Put  the  coffee  in  the  coffee  pot  and  add  enough  cold  water  to  moisten  the  coffee  and 
make  it  stick  together,  about  one  teaspoon  of  water  to  each  tablespoon  of  coffee.  Pour 
the  boiling  water  over  the  coffee  and  boil  it  for  3  minutes.  Place  it  where  it  will  keep 
hot,  but  not  boil,  for  5  minutes  or  more,  and  then  serve.  (If  a  small  amount  of  egg 
white  and  shell  is  mixed  with  the  coffee  grounds  and  cold  water  it  will  aid  in  settling 
the  coffee.) 

>  Tbe  recipes  for  coffee  and  tea  fire  given  so  that  the  teacher  can  discuss  their  preparation  with  the  girls 
and  compara  their  yahis  with  the  TBhiecrfGoooa.  UoofltoandteaarebothcoinmaDlyusediBthehomef, 
it  may  be  well  to  have  the  girls  prepare  them  in  Che  class,  to  be  sure  that  they  appreciate  the  Importaooe  of 
proper  cooking.   •       - 
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METHOD  OF   WORK. 

Begin  thc^  lesBon  period  with  a  discuBsion  of  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring cakes  and  put  the  cake  in  the  bren  as  soon  as  possible.  While 
it  is  baking  prepare  the  cocoa.  If  the  cocoa  is  not  to  be  served  for 
some  time,  it  can  be  kept  hot  or  reheated  over  hot  water. 

LESSON  XVI II.  YEAST  BREAD. 

SUBJECT   MATTER. 

Yeast  bread  is  made  light  by  the  presence  of  a  gas  produced  by  the 
growth  of  yeast  in  the  sponge  or  dough.  Yeast  is  a  microscopic  plant 
which  grows  in  a  moist,  warm  temperature  and  feeds  on  starchy  mate- 
rials such  as  are  present  in  wheat.  A  portion  of  the  starch  is  con- 
verted into  sugar  (thus  developing  new  and  pleasant  flavors),  and 
some  is  stlQ  further  changed;  giving  off  the  gas  upon  which  the  light- 
ness of  the  bread  depends.  If  the  yeast  is  allowed  to  grow  too  long  a 
time  or  the  temperature  is  very  hot,  a  souring  of  the  dough  may  re- 
sult. This  souring  can  be  prevented  by  kneading  the  dough  thor- 
oughly as  soon  as  it  has  risen  well  or  doubled  in  bulk  or  by  putting 
it  in  a  very  hot  oven  to  bake  when  it  has  reached  this  stage.  If  the 
dough  becomes  chilled,  the  yeast  will  not  grow  so  well,  and  if  the  tem- 
perature of  the  dough  should  become  hot  the  activities  of  the  yeast 
would  become  arrested.  A  boiling  temperature  will  destroy  the 
growth  of  the  yeast. 

Yeast  develops  in  a  natural  state  on  the  hops  and  other  plants.  It 
is  prepared  for  market  in  the  form  of  dry  or  moist  cakes.  The  moist 
cakes  must  be  kept  very  cold.  For  home  use  a  liquid  yeast  is  often 
prepared  from  the  dry  cakes.  This  has  the  advantage  of  being  more 
active. 

When  the  yeast  has  been  added  to  a  batter  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
sponge.  When  the  batter  has  had  enough  flour  added  so  that  it  can 
be  handled  it  is  called  a  dough.  If  the  bread  is  to  be  made  in  a  few 
hours,  the  yeast  is  made  up  at  once  into  a  dough.  If  it  is  to  stand 
overnight,  a  sponge  is  often  started  first.  More  yeast  is  required  for 
quick  rising.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  one  yeast  cake  is  suffi- 
cient for  1  quart  of  liquid.  Thorough  kneading  and  baking  are 
both  essential  to  the  success  of  the  bread. 

PRELOilNART   PLAN. 

Arrange  to^  have  the  class  meet  the  afternoon  before  to  start  the 
sponge  and  come  ei^ly  in  the  morning  to  care  for  the  dough.  Begin 
the  study  of  flour,  yeast,  and  bread  in  a  previous  class  period,  cor- 
relating the  work  with  geography,  nature  study,  or  some  other  sub- 
ject.   Either  white  or  whole-wheat  flour  may  be  used  for  the  breads. 
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SBCIPES. 

Bread. 

(Prapared  with  dry  jeast.) 

1  dry  yeast  cake.  2  tea^oons  sait. 

1  cup  wann  water.  2  tablespoons  sugar. 

1  cup  flour.  2  tablespoons  lard  or  butter. 

1  quart  water  or  mitk  (scalded), 
flour  enofugji  to  make  a  soft  dou^. 

At  noon  put  a  dry  yeast  cake  to  soak  in  a  cup  of  wmm  water.  When  it  is  soft,  add  a 
cup  of  flour,  cover,  and  put  in  a  warm  place  to  grow  light.  This  will  require  seveial 
hours. 

In  the  evening  when  ready  to  start  the  doug^,  mix  salt,  sugar,  fatj  and  hot  liquid  in 
a  large  bowl;  when  lukewarm  add  the  cup  of  light  yeast  and  enough  flour  to  knead 
(about  three  quarts).  Mix  thoroughly  and  knead  it  into  a  smooth  dough,  and  con- 
tinue until  it  is  soft  and  elastic.  Ketiirn  dough  to  the  bowl,  moisten,  cover,  and  set 
in  a  moderately  warm  place  ior  the  night.  Be  sure  that  the  place  is  free  from  drafts. 
In  the  morning  knead  elig^Uy ;  divide  into  loaves  or  t^ape  in  biscuits;  put  into  pans 
lor  baking;  cover  and  let  rise  until  double  in  bulk.  Bi^ke  large  loaves  50  to  60  minutes. 
Biscuits  will  bake  in  from  25  to  35  minutes,  for  they  require  a  hotter  oven.  (Makes  4 
loaves).    It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  all  yeast  breads  be  thoroughly  cooked. 

(Time  required  for  making  bread  wil3i  dry  yeast,  16  to  20  hours.) 

Bread. 

(Prepared  with  compressed  yeast.) 

2  cups  milk  or  water  (scalded).  {  cake  compressed  yeast  (1  cake  if  set 
2  teaspoons  salt.  in  morning.) 

2  teaspoons  sugar.  i  cup  water  (lukewarm )f. 

1  tablespoon  lard  or  butter.  Flour,  white  or  whole  wheat. 

Put  the  hot  water  or  milk,  salt,  sugar,  and  fat  in  a  bowl;  when  lukewarm  add  the 
yeast  softened  in  the  lukewarm  water,  then  the  flour  gradually,  and  when  stiff  enough 
to  handle,  turn  dough  out  on  floured  board  and  knead  until  soft  and  elastic  (20  min- 
utes). Beturn  dough  to  the  bowl,  moisten,  cover,  and  let  it  rise  in  a  warm  place 
until  double  its  bulk;  then  knead  slightly,  di\ide  into  loaves,  or  shape  into  biscuits, 
cover  and  let  rise  in  the  pan  in  which  they  are  to  be  baked  imtil  double  in  bulk,  and 
bake  50  to  60  minutes.    (Makes  2  loaves.) 

(Time  required  for  making  bread,  if  one  cake  compressed  yeast  is  used,  0  hours.) 

See  Farmers'  Bulletins:  No.  389,  Bread  and  bread  making;  No.  807,  Bread  and 
bread  making  in  the  home. 

METHOD  OF   WORK. 

If  the  class  is  large,  prepare  two  or  three  bowls  of  sponge,  so  that 
all  can  have  some  experience  in  Btirring  and  kneading.  Do  not 
make  too  large  a  quantity  of  bread  to  bake  in  the  oven  unless  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  do  some  of  the  baking  at  the  near-by  home  of 
one  of  the  girls.  Use  the  bread  for  the  school  lunch  or  divide  it 
ajnong  the  girls  to  take  home. 

Plan  a  bread  contest  so  that  each  ^irl  will  be  interested  to  make 
bread  at  home. 


-   •* 
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LESSON  XIX.  SERVING  A  SIMPLE  DINNER  WITHOUT  MEAT.     BAKED 

OMELET.    MACARONI  AND  CHEESE. 

PBELIMINAEY   PLAN   AND   METHOD   OP   WORK. 

At  some  previous  time  the  teacher  should  talk  over  the  plans 
for  the  diimer  with  the  girls.  It  will  be  well  to  let  them  ask  the 
members  of  the  school  board  or  other  people  interested  in  their  work 
to  partake  of  the  dinner.  They  should  decide  on  the  menu  with  help 
and  suggestions  from  the  teacher.  Thej  should  choose  foods  that 
they  can  bring  from  their  homes.  The  main  course  of  the  dinner 
should  consist  of  such  a  vegetable  dish  as  baked  beans,  cowpeas,  an 
omelet,  or  macaroni  with  white  sauce  and  grated  cheese.  To  ac- 
company it  there  should  be  potatoes  and  a  fresh  green  vegetable, 
such  as  spinach  or  cabbage  and  a  hot  bread. 

A  simple  dessert  which  the  girls  know  how  to  make  should  be 
chosen.  One  duty  should  be  ass^ed  to  each  girl  and  she  should 
be  entirely  responsible  for  that  portion  of  the  work.  The  teacher 
should  supervise  all  the  work  carefidly. 

The  girls  may  be  able  to  make  simple  menu  cards  for  the  dinner. 
The  work  of  making  the  cards  can  be  taken  up  in  a  drawing  lesson. 

RECIPES. 

Baked  Omelet. 

2  tablespoons  batter.  1  cup  milk,  heated. 

2  tablespoons  flour.  4  eggs. 

i  teaspoon  salt.  2  teaspoons  fat. 

Pepper. 

Melt  the  butter,  add  the  flour  and  seasonings/ combine  thoroughly,  then  add  the 
hot  milk  slowly.  Separate  the  eggs,  beat  the  yolks,  and  add  the  white  sauce  to  them. 
Beat  the  whites  until  stiff  and  cut  and  fold  them  carefully  into  the  yolk  mixture  so 
that  the  lightness  is  all  retained.  Turn  into  a  greased  baking  dish  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  20  to  30  minutes.     Serve  hot.     Serves  6. 

Macaroni  and  Cheese. 

1  cup  macaroni,  noodles,  or  rice.  Pepper. 

2  tablespoons  fat.  1}  cups  milk. 

3  tablespoons  flour.  1  cup  grated  cheese. 
i  teaspoon  salt. 

2  cups  buttered  bread  crumbs  (two  tablespoons  butter  or  other  &tt). 

Break  the  macaroni  in  1-inch  pieces  and  cook  it  in  a  large  amount  of  boiling  water 
salted  30  to  45  minutes.    Drain  it  well  when  tender  and  pour  cold  water  through  it. 

Grate  the  cheese,  break  up  the  bread  crumbs,  and  add  two  tablespoons  melted 
butter  to  them.  Make  a  white  sauce  of  the  fat,  flour,  seasonings,  and  milk.  Add  the 
macaroni  and  cheese  to  the  white  sauce,  pour  it  into  a  butter-baking  dish,  cover  with 
bread  crumbs,  and  bake  from  20  to  30  minutes  in  the  oven,  browning  nicely.    Serves  8. 
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LESSON  XX.  SUGAR. 

Food  value  and  cooking.  The  use  of  peanuts  in  caiidy.  Peanut  cookies, 
or  peanuty  molasses,  or  fudge  candies  to  be  made  for  a  special  entertain- 
ment. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Sugar  is  valuable  to  the  body  as  a  source  of  heat  and  enei^. 
While  it  is  easy  of  digestion,  it  is  very  irritating  to  the  body  if  taken 
in  large  quantities,  and  hence  it  should  be  taken  in  small  quantities 
and  preferably  at  meal  time  or  with  other  food.  Two  or  three  pieces 
of  candy  taken  at  the  end  of  the  meal  will  not  be  harmful,  but  candy 
eaten  habitually  between  meals  is  sure  to  produce  harmful  effects 
in  the  body.  Large  quantities  of  candy  are  always  disturbing  to 
the  body. 

Sugar  is  present  in  many  fruits  and  some  vegetables.  Milk  con- 
tains a  good  per  cent  of  sugar.  In  preparing  foods  to  which  the 
addition  of  sugar  seems  desirable,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  add 
it  in  large  quantities. 

PRELIMINARY   PLAN. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  discussion  of  sugar  and  its  value  to  the 
body,  the  preparation  of  cookies  or  candy  for  some  school  function 
or  Christmas  party  can  be  undertaken  in  conjimction  with  this 
lesson.  The  lesson  should  be  given  at  a  time  when  it  will  mean 
most  to  the  girls.  The  work  should  be  so  planned  that  the  girls 
will  learn  something  or  the  principles  of  sugar  cookery  as  Well  as 
the  specific  recipes  they  are  using. 

RECIPES. 

Coohiei, 

1  cup  &t.  3  cups  flour. 

1  cup  sugar.  3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

2  eggs.  1  tablespoon  cinnamon. 
\  cup  miUc.  i  cup  sugar. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  and  well-beaten  eggs.  Then  add  milk  alternately  with 
flour  (sifted  with  baking  powder).  Mix  to  the  consistency  of  a  soft  dough,  adding 
more  milk  if  necessary.  Roll  Ughtly,  cut  in  shapes,  and  dip  in  the  one-half  cup  sugar 
and  cinnamon  that  have  been  sifted  together.  Place  on  buttered  sheetSy-and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven  about  10  minutes.  Slip  from  pan  and  lay  on  cake  cooler.  To  make  a 
softer  cooky,  use  only  one-half  cup  butter  in  recipe.    (3  to  4  dozen.) 

Peanut  Cookies. 

,  2  tablespoons  butter.  i  cup  flour. 

i  cup  sugar.  2  tablespoons  milk. 

1  ^g.  }  cup  finely  chopped  peanuts. 

I  teaspoon  baking  powdw.  i  teaspoon  lemon  juice. 

i  teaspoon  salt.  2  dozen  whole  peanuts  shelled. 
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Cream  the  butter,  add  the  mtgu  tjod  Hhe  egg  well4Maten.  Mix  and  sift  dry-  ingre- 
dients, add  to  fixBt  mixture,  then  add  milk,  peanuts,  and  lemon  juice.  Drop  from 
the  teaspoon  onto  an  nnbuttered  baking  sheet,  an  inch  apart,  and  place  }  peanut  on 
top  of  each.    Bake  12  to  15  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.    (2}  to  3  dottai.) 

Peanut  BriUU.  ^ 

1  cup  sugar.  1  cup  peaauta  (I  quart  with  shells  on). 

Heat  flugar  until  it  all  meUB.and  liqiad  Vecomes  dear,  remove  inmediat^y,  add 
j>eaniile,  chopped  if  desired,  mixing  ^thom  m  thoroog^y;  quickly  sfwead  upon  a 
smooth  tin  or  iron  sheet,  press,  into  shape  with  knife  Aad  cut  into  bars  or  squares. 
Serves  ten. 

Mohnes  Candy. 

2  cups  molasses.  1  tablespoon  vinegar. 
}  cup  sugar.                                          i  teaspoon  soda. 

2  tablespoons  butter. 

Put  molasses,  sugar,  and  butter  into  a  thick  saucepan  or  kettle,  and  stir  un^  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Boil  until  mixture  beoomes  brittle  when  tried  in  cold  watK.  -6tzr  con- 
«tantly  at  the  last  to  prevent  burning.  (Butler  nay  beomittod  if  it  can  not  be  easliy 
secured.) 

Add  vinegar  and  soda  just  before  removing  from  fire. 

Pour  into  a  well-greased  pan  and  let  stand  until  cool  enough  to  handle.  Then  pull 
until  light  Jind  porous  and  cut  in  small  pieces  with  scissors,  Jirranging  on  buttered 
plates.    Serves  16  to  20. 

CamiMl  Fui9e, 

2  cups  sugar.  1  tablespoon  butter.  . 

1  cup  milk.  }  cup  nuts,  broken  up. 

}  cup  carameUEed  sugar. 

Boil  sugar  and  milk  togeliier,  add  caramelized  sugar  and  butter,  and  Iboil  to  the  soft 
ball  stage.  Take  from  fire  and  beat  until  the  candy  beoomes  creamy.  Add  nuts  and 
turn  into  buttered  pans;  when  cool  cut  into  squares.    Serves  16  to  20. 

See  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  535,  '^  Sugar  Jind  its  value  as  food." 

METHGfD  OF  WORK. 

Devote  a  separate  period  to  the  discussion  of  the  food  value  and 
cooking  of  sugar,  if  possible;  then  assign  two  recipes  for  the  practical 
worky  allowing  the  girls  to  work  in  groups.  Assign  only  as  much 
work  as  can  be  carefully  supervised.  Do  not  uiidertake  both  the 
eookies  and  the  candy« 


TWENTY  LESSONS  IN  SEWINQ. 
For  the  Rural  Schools. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE. 

Lesson  I.  Prspwatiotk  for  sewing.    Praparatlon  and  use  of  working  equipment:  Needles,  plus,  thread,  tape 

measure,  thimble,  adssors,  box  for  work.   Talk  on  cleanliness  and  neatness  (care  of  hands,  etc.).    Dia- 

cussion  of  hemming.    Hems  folded  on  riieets  of  paper. 
Lesson  II.  Hemming  towels.    Turning  and  basting  hems.    Hemming  towels  of  crash,  flour,  or  meal  sacks, 

or  other  coarse  material  lor  use  in  washing  and  drying  dishes  at  home  or  in  school. 
Lesson  III.  Hemming  towels,  continued.   The  overhanding  stidh  and  the  hemmhig  stitch. 
Lesson  IV.  Bags.   A  school  hag.   Bag  (made  oi  obtainable  material)  to  hold  sewing  materials  or  cooking 

apron.   Measorfaig  and  straie^tening  the  material  for  the  bag.   Basting  the  seani3. 
Lesson  V.  Bags,  continued.    Sewing  up  the  seams  with  a  running  stitcb  and  a  back  stitch. 
Lesson  VI.  Bags,  continued.    Overcasting  the  seams  and  turning  the  hem  at  the  top  of  the  bag. 
LesBon  vn.  Bags,  continued.   Hemming  the  t<^  of  the  bag  and  patting  in  a  running  stitch  to  provide  a 

space  for  the  cord. 
Lesson  Vm.  Bags,  eontbiued.    Preparing  a  cord  or  other  draw  siring  for  the  bag.    Fntting  a  double 

draw  string  in  the  bag  so  that  it  can  easfly  be  drawn  up.   Vm  of  the  bodkin. 
Lesson  IX.  Darning  stockings.   Use  of  a  darning  ball  or  a  gourd  as  a  substitute  fbr  the  ball.   Talk  on  care 

of  the  feet  and  care  of  stockings. 
Lesson  X.  Patching  (used  when  special  problem  oomes  op).   Hemming  patdies  on  cotton  garments. 

Talk  on  care  of  clothes. 
Lesson  XI.  (Tutting  out  an  apron  (or  an  midergarment).^ 
Lesson  XU.  Apron  (or  under^utnent),  continued.    Basting  the  hem  for  hemming  on  the  madiine  or  by 

hand.    Uneven  basting. 
LesBon  XIH.  Apron  (or  undergarment),  continued.    Ckrthering  the  skirt  and  stitching  to  the  belt. 
Lesson  XIV.  Apron  (or  undergarment),  conttoued.   Making  the  bib. 
Lesson  XV.  Apron  (or  undergarment),  continued.    Making  the  straps. 
Lesson  XVI.  Apron  (or  undergarment),  eontlDQed.    Putting  the  bib  and  skirt  on  to  the  belt. 
Lesson  XVII.  Methods  of  fastening  garments.   Sawing  buttons  on  aprons,  pettiooats,  or  other  garments. 
Lesson  XVin.  Methods  of  fastening  garments,  continued.    Button  holes  on  practice  piece  and  on  apron. 
Lesson  XIX.  A  padded  holder  for  handling  hot  dishes.   BMdhig. 
I.aaBon  XX.  A  oi^  to  wear  with  the  cooking  apron. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  TEACHER. 

The  teacher  shotild  he  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  in 
which  the  girls  live,  should  know  how  much  money  they  can  afford 
to  pay  for  materials,  what  materials  are  available,  what  previous 
handwork  the  girls  have  had,  whether  they  can  afford  to  have  sewing 
machines  in  their  own  homes,  to  what  extent  they  make  their  own 
clothes,  and  to  what  extent  they  buy  them  ready-made. 

The  lessons  should  be  planned  to  furnish  hand  training,  to  give  the 
instruction  of  which  the  girls  can  immediately  make  use  in  the  care 
of  their  own  clothes,  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  preparing  the 
apron  for  the  cooking  lessons  that  are  to  f oUow.    They  should  tend  to 

i  Should  the  teacher  feel  that  an  apron  or  pettiooat  is  too  large  a  piece  fbr  her  girls  to  undertake,  and  should 
she  desire  to  have  more  time  put  on  the  first  10  lessons.  Lessons  XI  to  XVm  may  be  omitted,  two  periods 
each  devoted  to  both  Lessons  XIX  and  XX,  and  three  lessons  used  for  the  making  of  a  simple  needle  book 
or  other  small  piece. 
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develop  habits  of  thrift,  industry,  and  neatness.  The  girls  should  be 
encouraged  to  learn  to  sew,  both  to  improve  their  own  home  condi- 
tions and  to  give  them  suggestion  for  a  possible  means  of  livelihood. 
If  sewing  machines  are  available  and  are  in  use  in  the  homes  repre- 
sented in  the  school,  it  is  well  to  have  lessons  given  in  machine  sew- 
ing and  to  have  the  long  seams  run  by  machine.  If  the  girls  can  not 
have  sewing  machines  in  their  own  homes,  the  lessons  given  should 
be  limited  to  hand  sewing.  In  some  schools  it  may  be  necessary  to 
simplify  the  lessons;  in  others  an  increased  number  of  articles  may 
be  prepared  in  the  time  allotted.  Should  the  apron  and  cap  not  be 
needed  for  the  cooking  class,  an  undergarment  (petticoat)  can  well 
be  substituted. 

The  teacher  should  have  a  definite  plan  of  procedure  in  mind  for 
each  lesson.  The  lesson  should  be  opened  with  a  brief  and  concrete 
class  discussion  of  the  new  work  that  is  to  be  taken  up  or  the  special 
stage  that  has  been  reached  in  work  that  is  already  imder  way. 
Though  individual  instruction  is  necessary,  it  should  not  take  the 
place  of  this  general  presentation  of  subject  matter,  which  economizes 
time  and  develops  the  real  thought  content  of  the  work. 

New  stitches  can  be  demonstrated  on  large  pieces  of  muslin  with 
long  darning  needles  and  red  or  black  Geimantown  yam.  The 
muslin  may  be  pinned  to  the  blackboard  with  thiunb  tacks  and  the 
stitches  made  large  enough  for  all  to  see  without  diflSculty.  A 
variety  of  completed  articles  should  be  kept  on  hand  to  show  addi- 
tional apphcation  of  points  brought  out  in  the  lesson.  Eku^h  class 
may  be  given  the  privilege  of  preparing  one  article  to  add  to  this  col- 
lection, and  a  spirit  of  class  pride  and  valuable  team  work  thereby 
developed. 

During  the  lesson,  posture,  neatness,  and  order  should  be  empha- 
sized. Application  can  be  secured  by  making  the  problems  of 
interest. '  Care  must  be  taken  that  none  of  the  work  demands  unnec- 
essary eye  strain.  Each  lesson  should  be  closed  in  time  to  have  one 
of  the  members  of  the  class  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  steps  that 
have  been  covered. 

Since  the  class  period  for  sewing  in  the  riural  school  will  necessarily 
be  brief,  the  girls  can  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  work  at  some 
other  period.  However,  no  work  outside  of  the  -class  period  should 
be  permitted  imtil  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  stitch  and  can  be 
trusted  to  do  the  work  in  the  right  way.  The  privilege  of  sewing  can 
be  made  the  reward  for  lessons  quickly  learned,  home  practice  can  be 
assigned,  or  the  class  can  meet  out  of  school  hours.  All  outside 
practice  must  be  carefully  supervised,  the  pupil  bringing  her  work  to 
the  teacher  for  frequent  inspection. 
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If  it  is  possible  to  keep  on  hand  a  permanent  equipment  for  sewing, 
the  following  should  be  provided  for  a  class  of  12: 

Approximate  cost. 

Scissors,  1  dozen $3. 00 

Thimbles,  1  dozen 25 

Tape  measures,  1  dozen 40 

Emery,  1  dozen 40 

Boxes  for  work,  1  dozen 84 

4.89 

The  teacher  who  is  to  give  lessons  in  sewing  should  secure  a  helpful 
elementary  textbook  on  sewing  or  some  bulletin  that  deals  with  the 
teaching  of  sewing.  Such  bulletins  are  issued  in  some  States  by  the 
extension  departments  of  the  State  university,  college,  or  normal 
schools.  A  leaflet,  that  will  prove  of  value,  entitled  ''Sewing  for 
Rural  Schools''  (Vol.  VII,  No.  7),  is  pubhshed  by  the  Hampton  Nor- 
mal and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.  It  will  be  sent  free 
to  southern  teachers  upon  request. 

A  ntggeative  list  of  textbooks  on  sewing ,  for' use  in  elementary  rural  schools. 

Burton,  Ida  R.  and  Myron  G.— "School  Sewing,  Based  on  Home  Problems.'*    Price, 

$1.    Vocational  Supply  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Flagg,   Etta  P.—"Handbook  of  Elementary   Sewing.'*    Price,   50  cents.    Little, 

Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Fuller,  M.  E.— ^'Constructive  Sewing  Book  I "  (paper).    Price,  €0  cents.    Indusbidi 

Book  &  Equipment  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Hapgood,  OUve  C. — ''School  Needlewcwrk.**    Price,  50  cents.    Ginn  &  Co.,  BosUbu 
Kinne,  Helen,  and  Cooley ,  Anna  M. — ' '  Clothing  and  Health. ' '    Price,  65  cents.    The 

Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 
McGlauflin,  Idabeile. — ''Handicraft  for  Girls."    Price,  |1.    The  Manual  Arts  Press, 

Peoria,  111. 
Patton,  Frances. — "Home  and  School  Sewing.**    Price,  GO  cents.    Newson  &  Co  . 

New  York  City.  ' 

Woolman,  Mary  S. — "A  Sewing  Couiae.'*    Price,  I1.50.    Frederick  A.  Femala, 

Washington. 

95ei9'>— Bull.  23—17 6 
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DETAILED  LESSON   PLANS  FOR  THE  COURSE  IN 

SEWING. 

LESSON  I.  PREPARATION  FOR  SEWINQ. 

Preparation  and  use  of  working  equipment:  Needles,  pins,  thread,  tape 
measure,  thimble,  scissors,  box  for  work.  Talk  on  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness (careol  handSf «te*}.  Discussion. of  hemming.  Henis folded  on  sheets 
of  paper. 

SUBJECT   MATTHB. 

A  hem  is  a  fold  iised  to  finish  a  cut  surfacei  made  by  twice  tuming 
ovOT  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  cloth  toward  the  worker,  and  then  sewing 
it  down.  In  tuming  a  narrow  hem  the  first  fold  must  be  less  deep 
than  the  second,  in  order  that  the  hem  may  lie  smoothly.  If  the 
hem  is  a  wide  one,  the  first  fold  can  be  much  less  deep  than  the  second. 

PRELIMINARY   PLAN.. 

The  teacher  should  have  interested  the  children  in  the  sewing 
lessons  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  class,  and  each  girl  should  be 
asked  to  come  to  class  with  the  box  in  which  to  keep  her  materials 
and  such  other  equipment  as  is  required.  If  the  school  is  to  fur- 
nish the  eqiupment,  the  teacher  should  be  sure  that  there  is  an  ade- 
quate amount  on  hand. 

It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  have  towels  hemmed  to  be  used 
in  the  cooking  classes  at  school j.  and  the  girls  should  be  interested 
in  doing  the  hemming.  If  some  of  the  girls  want  to  hem  towels 
for  use  in  their  own  homes,  it  will  be  dearable  to  allow  them  to  do 
so.  Flour  or  meal  sacks  will  answer.  It  may  be  well  to  have  the 
girls  each  hem  a  towel  for  home  use  as  well  as  for  school  use,  in  order 
to  impress  them  with  the  desirability  of  having  hemmed  dish  towels 
for  daily  use.  The  towels  can  be  planned  during  this  lesson  and 
the  girls  can  arrange  to  bring  the  material  from  home,  if  they  are 
to  provide  them.  It  will  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  have  material 
for  one  or  two  towels  already  on  hand.  Plain  paper  will  answer 
for  the  practice  folding  of  the  hem  in  the  first  lesson. 

METHOD   OF   WORK. 

The  teacher  should  devote  a  few  minutes  to  a  talk  on  cleanliness, 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  cleanliness,  and  the  necessity  for  care 
in  handling  the  sewing  materials.  This  should  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  care  of  the  hands  and  the  condition  in  which  the 
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hands  shotild  be  for  the  sewing  lesson.  Each  girl  shcmld  inspeot  her 
o\vn  hands  and  show  them  to  the  teacher. 

When  sure  that  all  the  gh*ls  have  their  hands  in  proper  condition 
for  sewing,  the  teacher  should  look  over  their  supplies  with  them, 
give  them  suggestions  as  to  how  they  are  to  keep  the  supplies,  and 
have  them  arrange  their  bocxes. 

Next  she  should  tell  them  what  their  first  work  is  to  be,  show 
them  the  material  for  the  towels,  and  discuss  with  them  the  best 
method  of  finishing  the  ends  of  the  towels.     (See  Lesson  U.) 

Before  turning  the  hem  the  gids  should  make  a  cardboard  ruler 
from  heavy  paper  and  notched  to  indicate  the  depth  of  the  hem. 
A  few  minutes  should  be  devotod  to  practice  in  measuring  and  turn- 
ing a  hem  the  desired  depth  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  This  should  give 
e:?5)erience  with  the  double  turning  necessary — ^first,  the  narrow  turn 
to  dispose  of  the  cut  surface;  second,  the  fold  to  finish  the  edge. 

1  tndi        >^  inch 
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1/^^r 
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Fio.  2.— Oaage. 

Careful  measuring  should  help  to  give  the  girls  practice,  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  measure  with  the  eye  a  designated  distance  in  inches 
or  fraction  of  an  inch. 

When  the  lesson  hour  has  come  to  an  end  the  boxes  should  be 
put  away  in  systematic  order.  All  scraps  should  be  always  carefully 
picked  up  from  the  desks  and  floor. 

LESSON  II.  rtEMMmO  TOWBLS. 

Turning  and  basting  hems.  Hemming  towels  of  crash,  flour  or  meal  sacks* 
or  other  materially  for  use  in  washing  and  drying  dishes  at  home  or  in 
sefaool. 

SUBJECT   MATTER. 

Basting  is  used  to  hold  two  pieces  of  material  together  imtil  a 
strong  stitch  can  be  put  in.  It  is  done  by  taking  long  stitches  (one- 
fourth  inch)  from  right  to  left  and  parallel  to  the  edges  that  are  to 
to  be  basted  together.     In  starting  the  thread  is  fastened  with  a 
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knot;  when  completod  it  is  fastened  by  taking  two  or  three  stitches 
one  over  the  other. 

PRELIMINARY   PLAN. 

The  teacher  should  have  the  necessary  materials  for  sewing  on 
hand,  or  should  have  them  supplied  by  the  children.  The  materials 
needed  will  include  material  for  towels,  white  thread  for  basting  and 
hemming,  and  cardboard  pieces  for  measuring. 

The  teacher  should  also  have  a  laige  square  of  imbleached  muslin 
or  canvas,  18, by  18  inches,  and  a  large  darning  needle  and  colored 
worsted  thread  to  use  for  demonstration  purposes.  The  canvas  should 
be  pinned  to  the  blackboard,  where  the  class  can  see  it  easily. 


Fio.  3.— Even  basting. 
METHOD  OF   WORK!. 

As  soon  as  class  is  called,  supplies  are  at  hand,  and  hands  are  in 
proper  condition,  the  teacher  should  demonstrate  the  basting  stitch 
with  a  large  needle  and  thread  on  th^  square  of  canvas  that  has  been 
fastened  on  the  wall.  Materials  should  be  passed  for  work.  Each 
girl  should  straighten  the  ends  of  her  towel  by  drawing  a  thread. 
Then  she  should  turn  and  baste  a  hem  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
depth  at  each  end. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the  girls  should  fold  up  their  work  care- 
fully and  put  it  neatly  in  their  boxes. 


lsssons  in  sewing. 
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LESSON  ill.  HEMMINQ  TOWELS  (Continued). 
The  Overhanding  Stitch  and  the  Hemming  Stitch. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Overhanding  (also  called  overseaming  or  whipping) . — ^The  edges  to 
be  overhanded  are  Held  between  the  first  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left 
hand  with  the  edge  parallel  to  the  first  finger.  The  i\pedle  is  inserted 
just  below  and  perpendicular  to  the  edge.  The  needle  is  pointed 
straight  toward  the  worker  The  stitches  proceed  from  right  to  left, 
each  stitch  being  taken  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  preceding  stitch. 


Fid.  4. — Oyerbandlxig. 

The  stitches  should  all  be  straight  on  the  right  side,  but  tl^ey  will  slant 
a  little  on  the  wrong  side.  The  stitches  should  not  be  deep.  It  may 
be  desirable  to  use  this  overhanding  stitch  at  the  ends  of  hems  to 
hold  the  edges  of  the  material  together.  The  overhanding  stitch  is 
also  used  for  seams,  for  patching,  and  for  sewing  on  lace. 

The  overhanding  of  narrow  hems  is  not  always  necessary,  but  the 
ends  may  be  made  stronger  thereby,  and  the  stitch  is  a  valuable  one 
for  the  girls  to  know. 

Hemming. — The  hemming  stitch  is  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  hem. 
The  end  of  the  basted  hem  is  laid  over  the  first  and  under  the  second 
finger  of  the  loft  hand  with  the  folded  edge  outside  and  the  material 
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toward  the  worker.  It  is  held  in  place  with  the  thiiiHl>»  The  stitch 
is  begun  at  the  end  of  the  hem.  The  fastening  of  the  thread  is  con- 
cealed by  shpping  it  underneath  the  hem  in  the  inside  fold  of  the 
material.  The  needle  is  pointed  over  the  left  shoulder,  a  small  stitch 
is  taken  through  the  material  just  under  the  hem,  then  through  tho 
edge  of  the  hem.  This  is  repeated,  making  the  next  stitch  nearer  tho 
worker,  and  moving  the  goods  from  right  to  left  away  from  the 
worker  as  necessary.  Uniformity  of  slant,  size,  and  spacing  of  stitches 
is  important. 


Fio.  5.— Hemming. 


PBELIMINABT  PLAN. 

Before  this  lesson  is  given,  all  the  girls  should  report  to  the  teacher 
with  both  ends  of  their  towels  basted  so  that  they  will  all  be  ready  to 
proceed  at  once  with  the  now  stitches. 

BCETHOB  or  WOBK. 

The  teacher  should  begin  the  lesson  by  demonstrating  the  stitches 
to  be  used  on  the  large  square  of  canvas,  with  the  large  needle  and 
heavy  thread.  After  overhanding  the  end  of  the  hem,  the  hemming 
stitch  diould  follow  with  the  same  thread.  The  girls  will  probably 
not  be  able  to  finish  the  hemming  in  this  first  lesson,  so  provision 
should  be  made  for  additional  time.    This  can  be  required  as  an  out- 
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side  assignment,  if  they  haT6  mastered  the  method  during  the  class 
period.  The  teacher  may  be  able  to  give  them  some  supervision 
while  she  is  looking  after  other  classes.* 

LESSON  IV.  BAGS. 

A  school  bag.  Bag  (made  of  material  obtainable)  to  hold  sewing  materials 
or  the  cookiog  apron.  Measuring  and  straightening  the  material  for  the 
bag.    Basting  the  seams. 

SUBJECT   MATTER. 

The  baating  stitch  will  be  used  as  a  review  of  work  in  the  second 
lesson. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

• 

At  some  previous  time  the  teacher  should  talk  with  the  girls  about 
what  material  they  will  be  able  to  provide  for  their  bags,  and,  if  the 
mateiial  has  ta  be  purchased,  she  shoukl  suggest  something,  that  is 
suitable,  washable,  a»d  intt^pensive.  The  bag  should  cost  onjy  a 
few  cents.  If  the  bag  is  to  be  used  for  carrying  the  cooking  apron 
back  and  forth  from  home,  it  must  not  be  too  light  in  color.  The 
dimensions  of  the  finished  bag  should  be  about  12  by  18  inches. 

METHOD   OF   WORK. 

The  girb  should  get  out  the  materials  they  have  brought  for  <heir 
bags  and  determine  upon  their  size  and  shape.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  make  bags  of  imiform  shape  and  size.  The  teacher 
should  help  them  to  use  their  material  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
material  should  be  straightened,  pulled  in  place,  and  measured  qare- 
fully.     When  the  bags  have  been   cut   out,    the    sides   should  be 

basted  up. 

LESSON  V.  BAGS  (Continued). 

Sewing  up  the  seams  with  a  running  stitch  and  a  back  stitch.    / 

SUBJECT   MATTER. 

Running  is  done  by  passing  the  needle  in  and  out  of  the  material 
at  regular  intervals.  Small^  even  stitches  and  spaces  should  follow 
consecutively  on  both  sides  of  the  material.  The  stitches  should 
be  much  shorter  than  for  basting,  the  l^gth  being  determined  largely 
by  the  kind  ^f  cloth  used. 

When  running  is  combined  with  a  back  stitch,  two  or  more  running 
stitches  and  one  back  stitch  ai^e  taken  alternately.  The  back  stitch 
is  a  stitch  taken  backward  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cloth,  putting  the 
needle  back  each  time  into  the  end  of  the  last  stitch  and  bringing 
it  out  the  same  distance  beyond  the  last  stitch. 

1  If  the  girls  hav«  time  to  do  more  hemming  than  tbe  towels  require,  they  toaj  eojoy  making  siraplp 
curtains  of  plain  mull  or  dotted  swiss  for  the  windows  of  the  schoolroom.  This  work  can  be  taken  up  in 
additional  lesson  periods  or  after  scffool  hours. 
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PBELIHINART  PLAN. 

The  teacher  should  be  sure  that  all  the  teachers  are  ready  to 
report,  with  the  sides  of  their  bags  basted  ready  for  stitching. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

The  teacher  should  first  demonstrate  the  running  stitch  with  the 
back  stitch,  and  the  girls  should  begin  to  sew  up  the  sides  of  the  bag, 
using  the  running  stitch.  They  should  commence  the  running 
stitch  at  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  upper  end  of  the  bag,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  space  left  for  slits  in  the  hem  to  run  the  cord.*    The 


.  Fio.  6.->Ruiinizig  stitch  with  a  bsck  stitdi. 

seams  will  doubtless  have  to  be  finished  outside  of  the  class  hour  and 
should  be  assigned  for  completion  before  the  next  lesson. 

LESSON  VI.  BAGS  (Continued). 
Overcasting  the  seams  and  turning  the  hem  at  the  top  of  the  bag. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Overcasting  is  done  by  taking  loose  stitches  over  the  raw  edge  of 
the  cloth  to  keep  it  from  raveling  or  fraying. 

1  The  draw  string  or  cord  Is  to  be  run  through  the  hem  from  the  inside  of  the  bag  and  It  will  be  necesmy 
to  leave  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  space  at  the  ends  of  the  seams  to  providesiks  for  Uie  oord  outleia. 
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PBBLIMINABY  PLAN. 


The  teacher  should  be  sure  that  all  the  girls  are  ready  to  report, 
with  the  sides  of  their  bags  neatly  sewed  up  with  the  running  stitch, 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

The  teacher  should  demonstrate  the  method  of  overcasting  and 
explain  its  use.  She  should  have  the  girls  trim  the  edges  of  their 
seams  neatly  and  overcast  them  carefully.  After  the  seams  have 
been  overcast,  she  should  discuss  with  the  girls  the  depth  of  the  hem 
that  they  expect  to  use  and  the  method  of  turning  and  basting  it. 
The  girls  should  turn  and  baste  the  hems,  using  the  cardboard 
measure  for  securing  the  depth  of  the  hem.  If  the  bags  are  deep 
enough  to  admit  of  a  heading  at  the  top,  a  deep  hem  (about  2^ 
inches)  can  be  made  and  a  running  stitch  put  in  one-half  inch  (or 
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more)  above  the  edge  of  the  hem  to  provide  a  casing  or  space  for  the 
cord.  If  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  narrow  hem,  the  hem.  itself  can 
be  made  to  answer  as  space  for  the  cord;  in  this  case  the  hem  should 
be  made  about  one-half  inch  deep. 

LESSON  Vil.  BAGS  (Continued). 

Hemming  the  top  of  the  bagi  putting  in  running  stitch  to  provide  a  space 

for  the  cord. 

SUBJECT  MATTBB. 

Review  of  hemming  stitch  and  nmning  stitch. 

PRELIMINARY   PLAN. 

The  girls  should  report  to  the  class  with  the  hems  basted. 
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M£THCH>   OF  WORK? 

The  teacher  shonld  rerview  briefly  with  the  girls  the  method  of 
making  the  hemming  stitch  and  the  running  stitch,  asking  them  to 
describe  these  stitches  and  to  demonstrate  them  on  the  lai^e  square 
of  canvas  before  the  class.  The  basted  hems  should  then  be  sewed 
down  with  the  hemming  stitch. 

After  the  hem  is  fini^ed  the  girb  skoald  run  a  basting  thread 
arottnd  the  bag  to  mark  the  location  of  the  ronnmg  9tit<3h  that  is  t4^ 
be  half  an  inch  above  the  hem.  They  should  measure  f  (ht  this  care- 
fully with  the  cardboard  pule. 

If  there  is  not  time  to  do  all  the  b^&ming  in  the  clase  pmod,  the 
hemming  stitch  and  the  running  stitch  (that  is  to  provide  space  for 
the  draw  sfaring)  ahoald  be  assigned  lor  outside  woA,  and  «ach  giri 
should  bring  in  her  finislied  hem  at  a  designated  tiz»e  before  the 
next  class  period. 

LESSON  VIII.  BAGS  (Continued). 

Preparing  a  cord  cr  other  draw  string 
for  the  bag.  Putting  In  a  double 
drawatrins  in  tte  bagao  that  it  can 
easily  be  dcawn  up.  Use  of  the 
bodkin. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

K^  \       1*  ^       '•'>l         ^^  make  a  cord,  it  is  necessary 

Yli  \     I  \n     to  take  more  than  four  times  as 

much  cotton  as  the  final  length  of 
the  cord  will  require,  for  some  of 
the  length  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
twisting .  of  the  cord.  The  cord 
should  be  doubled,  the  two  lengths 
twisted  together  firmly,  and  the 
ends  brought  together  again  and  held  in  one  hand  while  the  center 
is  taken  in  the  other  hand,  and  the  lengths  are  allowed  to  twist 
firmly  together.  The  ends  should  be  tied.  It  will  be  easier  for  two 
to  work  together  in  making  a  cord.  The  cord  should  be  run  into 
the  bag  with  a  bodkin  or  tape  needle.  If  one  cord  is  run  in  from 
one  side,  and  another  is  run  in  from  the  other  side,  each  cord  run- 
ning all  the  way  i^oimd,  the  bag  can  be  drawn  up  easily. 

PREUMINAET  PLAN. 

If  the  children  are  not  ahh  to  supply  cords  for  their  own  bags, 
the  teacher  should  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  cord  on  hand.  She 
should  be  suxe  the  girls'  bags  are  in  readiness  for  the  Cord  before  the 
class  period. 


mo.  8.— Bag  nearly  completed. 

Fraajanior  CircalarNo.  26,  Agricultural  Exten- 
aieii  Department,  Ames,  Iowa. 
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M£THOD  OP   WORK. 

The  teacher  should  begin  the  lesson  by  describing  the  method  of 
making  the  cord,  estimating  the  amoimt  necessary,  and  demonstrat-i 
ing  the  process  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  girls.  The  girls 
should  be  numbered  so  that  they  can  work  in  groups  of  two.  After 
they  have  completed  the  cord,  and  run  it  into  the  bag,  methods  of 
finishing  the  ends  neatly  should  be  suggested  to  them. 


Ro.  9^BQdlda. 


Fig.  10. — Completed  bag. 

From  Junior  Cbcoior  No.  26,  Agrictdtttral  Extension  De- 

psrtOBBBty  Avis,  Iowa. 

LESSON  IX.  DARNINQ  STOCiaNaS. 

Use  of  darning  bati  or  eotfrd  as  a  substitute  for  baft.    TaTk  on  care  of  the 

.  .met  Bfld  cam  of  the  stockings. 

SUBJECT  MATTEB. 

This  lessor  will  iBvolve  ninniag  and  weaving.     DMiu&g  is  used  to 
fill  in  a  hole  with  thread  so  as  to  supply  the  part  that  has  been  de-> 
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stroyed  or  to  strengthen  a  place  which  shows  signs  of  woatcncss. 
A  darning  ball,  gourd,  or  a  firm  piece  of  cardboard  should  be  placed 
under  the  hole.  The  darn  should  extend  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
boyond  the  edge  of  the  material,  beginning  with  fine  stitches  in  the 
material,  making  rows  of  stitching  close  together  in  one  direction, 
then  crossing  these  threads  with  rows  that  run  at  an  an^e  to  them. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  alternately  pick  up  and  drop  the  edge  of  the 
material  about  the  hole  so  that  no  raw  edges  will  be  left  and  to  weave 
evenly  in  and  out  of  the  materiu>  and  of  the  cross  threads. 

PRELrMINAHT   PLAN. 

Each  girl  should  provide  a  pair  of  stockings  with  a  few  small  holes 
and  a  gourd  or  ball  of  some  sort  that  she  can  use  for  a  darning  ball. 

UBTHOD  OP  WORK. 

When    the    class 
meets  the  teacher 
should  discuss  brief- 
N        ly  the  care  of  the 
""•     feet,  and  of  stock- 
,  ^       ings,    and    demon- 
strate the  method 
of  darning  on  a  large 
piece  of  coarse  ma- 
terial  with   heavy 
no.u.-D«tj«.  yam  and  a  needle. 

epuiBwnt,  If  the  girls  finish 
one  dam  during  the 
lesson  period,  the  making  of  another  dam  for  practice  outside  of 
class  should  be  assigned. 

LESSON  X.  PATCHINQ.' 
Hemmed  patches  oh  cotton  sarments.    Talk  on  care  of  clothes. 

SUBJECT  HATTEB. 

This  lesson  will  involve  measuring,  trimming,  basting,  and  hem- 
ming. A.  patch  is  a  piece  of  cloth  sewed  on  to  a  garment  to  restore 
the  worn  part.  The  material  used  for  the  patch  should  be  as  nearly 
like  the  ori^nal  fabric  in  color  and  quality  as  possible.  In  placing 
the  patch,  the  copdition  of  the  material  about  the  hole  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  hole  itself.  The  hole 
should  be  trimmed  to  remove  worn  parts  near  it.  The  patch  should 
be  2  inches  lai^er  than  the  trimmed  hole. .  The  comers  of  the  hole 
should  be  cut  back  diagonally,  so  that  the  edges  may  be  turned 
>  UMd  wben  ipedal  problem  vaot*  ap. 
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under.  The  patich  should  be  matched  and  pinned  onto  the  large 
piecjBi  leaving  the  edged  of  the  patch  to  project  evenly  on  all  four 
sides.  The  edges  of  the  material  about  the  hole  should  be  turned 
in  and  basted  to  the  patch.  The  edges  of  the  patch  should  be 
turned  in  so  that  they  extend  one-half  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
hole  when  fiuiidied.  The  patch  and  the  cloth  should  be  basted 
together  and  hemmed. 

PRELIHINABT   PLAN. 

The  lesson  on  patching  should  be  given  at  any  time  in  the  course 
when  it  can  be  applied  to  an  inmiediate  need.  If  a  girl  snags  her 
dress  while  playing,  at  school  or  if  she  wears  a  torn  apron,  the  teacher 
can'  announce  a  patching  lesson  for  the  next  sewing  class,  and  re- 
quest each  girl  to  bring  a  torn  garment  and  the  material  for  the 
patch  from  home.  It  may  be  desirable  to  use  two  or  three  periods 
for  this  lesson. 


Fio.  13.— PatchJng. 
From  Junior  Clrcalar  No.  36,  Agricultural  Extension  Department,  Ames,  Iowa. 

METHOD  OP  WOEK. 

• 

The  teacher  should  demonstrate  the  various  processes  of  patching 
on  a  large  piece  of  musUn.  The  girls  should  practice  placing  a 
patch  on  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  hole  in  it  Each  process  should  be 
assigned  in  suceessioa — examination  of  article,  to  determine  its  con- 
dition; calculation  of  size  and  preparation  of  patch;  placing  the 
patch;  trimming  the  article  about  the  hole;  basting  the  patch  and 
material  together;  and  hemming  the  patch. 

LESSON  XI.  CUTTINQ  OUT  APRONS  OR  UNDERGARMENTS. 

SUBJECT   MATTER. 

When  cutting  out  an  apron,  the  length  of  the  skirt  should  first  be 
measured,  and  to  this  measiu^  6  inches  should  be  added  for  hem  and 
seams.     One  length  of  the  material  corresponding  to  this  length 
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should  be  cut.  This  should  be  folded  through  the  canter  kngthwbe. 
Three-fourths  of  an  inch  should  be  measured  down  on  this  fokt,  and 
tibe  material  cut  from  the  end  of  the  selvage  to  this  point  in  order 
to  slope  the  front  of  the  apron.  When  the  waist  measure  is  taken, 
2  inches  should  be  added  to  it  (1  for  the  lap  and  1  for  fionishing). 
Two  pieces  this  length,  and  2i  inches  wide,  should  be  cut  lengthwise  of 
the  material  for  the  belt.  A  measure  should  be  made  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back  of  the  waist  hue,  over  the  shoulder,  to  a  point  5 
inches  to  the  right  to  the  center  front  and  on  the  waist  line.  Two 
pieces  the  length  of  this  measure,  and  4  J  inches  wide,  should  be  cut 
lengthwise  of  the  material  for  the  shoulder  straps.  A  jriece  9  by  12 
inches  should  be  cut  for  the  bib,  the  longer  distance  lengthwise  of 
the  material.  These  measurements  allow  one-quajrter  inch  for 
seams. 


Fio.  13.— Catting  out  skirt  of  apron. 
PRELIMINAKY   PLAN. 

Previous  to  the  lesson  the  teacher  should  see  if  arraxigements  can 
be  made  to  secure  the  use  of  one  or  two  sewing  machines,  so  that  the 
girls  can  sew  all  the  long  seams  of  their  aprons  by  machine. 

At  a  previous  lesson  she  should  discuss  with  the  girls  the  material 
of  which  they  can  make  their  aprons.  They  shoiild  consider  whether 
the  apron  should  be  white  or  coloied,  and  whether  it  should  be  of 
musUn,  cambric,  or  gingham.  Each  girl  will  need  from  1}  to  2 
yards  of  material,  according  to  her  size.  The  taller  giris  will  need  2 
yards. 

There  should  be  on  hand  a  sufficient  number  of  tape  measures, 
pins,  and  scissors,  so  that  the  girls  can  proceed  with  the  cutting  of 
their  aprons  with  no  mmecessary  delay. 


The  apron  to  be  made  is  to  have  skirt,  bib,  and  shoulder  straps, 
in  order  to  be  a  protection  to  both  dress,  skirt,  and  waist.* 

KfiTHOD  OF   WORK. 

As  soon  as  the  class  meets,  the  girls  should  make  the  measurements 
for  their  aprons.  One  measurement  should  be  assigned  at  a  time  and 
the  reason  for  each  measurement  given.  The  girls  should  follow  the 
measurements  exphcitly,  as  they  are  apt  to  become  confused  if  direc- 
tions  are  complicated.  They  should  work  carefully  so  that  the  mate- 
lial  does  not  become  mussed  or  soiled,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
lesson  they  should  fold  it  carrfully  and  put  it  away  neatly.  All 
threads  and  sca^aps  of  material  should  be  carefully  picked  up  off  the 
floor,  and  the  room  left  in  order. 


Fig.  14.— Uneven  basting. 

LESSON  XM.  APRONS  OR  U NDERO ARM ENTS  Continued). 

Basting  the  hem  for  hemnting  en  the  machfne  or  by  hand.    Uneven 

basting. 

SUBJECT   MieTTSB. 

An  uneven  basting  forms  the  better  guide  for  stitching.  In  uneven 
basting^  the  stitches  are  made  about  twice  as  long  as  the  spaces  be- 
tween. The  stitch  should  be  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  material  and  one-eighth  inch  on  the  under  side. 

I  If  ttaa  girKi.aaa  Tory  iserp«rieiio«d  and  find.  Uio  sewing  dlfflcvlt,.  it  may  be  advisable  to  omit  the  bib 
and  straps  and  to  make  the  simple  foll-sktrted  apron.  If  a  machine  18  not  at  hand  to  use  (or  the  long  seams, 
tlie  limits  la  tiiae  may  make  tba  almpler  apnn  mcwBarj.  This  w<Ii  gtva  mfon  tilne  for  the  varions  pro> 
oesses.  Lessons  XIV  and  XV  can  then  be  omitted.  Lesson  XVI  made  simpler,  and  less  outside  work 
required. 
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PEEUMINABT  PLAN. 

In  addition  to  the  apron  material  which  has  been  cut  out  in  the 
previous  lesson,  each  girl  should  provide  her  own  spool  of  thread 
(numher  "Sixty"  white  thread  will  probably  answer  for  all  the  work), 
a  piece  of  cardboard  5  inches  wide  to  use  for  marker,  and  pins  to  use 
in  fastening  the  hem. 

METHOD  OP  WORK, 

Ai  soon  as  the  class  meets,  the  girls  should  prepare  a  5-inch 
measure  of  cardboard  to  guide  them  in  turning  the  hema  of  the  skirts 
of  their  aprons.  They  should  make  a  half-inch  notch  in  the  measure 
for  the  first  turn  in  the  material.  A  one-half  inch  edge  should  be 
turned  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  then  a  5-inch  hem  turned, 
pinned,  and  basted  carefully  with  uneven  basting.  The  card  board 
marker  should  be  used  for  both  measurements. 


LESSON  Xlll.  APRONS  OR  UNDERGARMENTS  (Continued). 
OatherlnE  the  skirt  and  atitching  to  the  belt. 

SUBJECT    UATTEB. 

In  gathering,  the  running  stitch  is  employed.  Small  stitches  are 
taken  up  on  the  needle  with  spaces  twice  as  great  between  them. 
The  top  of  the  skirt  should  be  divided  into  halves,  and  gathered  with 
two  long  double  threads,  using  fine  stitches  and  placing  them  one- 
quarter  inch  from  the  edge.  The  center  of  the  belt  and  the  center 
of  the  top  of  the  skirt  of  the  apron  should  be  determined  upon.  The 
belt  should  be  pinned  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  apron  at  these  points, 
and  the  fullness  drawn  up  to  fit  (approximately  one-half  of  the  waist 
measure).  The  skirt  and  belt  should  be  pinned,  basted,  and  sewed 
t<^ether. 
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If  the  hems  have  been  completed  in  the  skirts,  the  girls  are  ready 
to  gather  the  skirts  and  attach  them  to  the  belt.  It  will  be  well  to 
have  pins  on  hand  to  use  in  fastening  the  skirt  and  belt  together. 

METHOD   OF   WORK. 

The  teacher  should  first 
demonstrate  the  method  of 
gathering  and  assign  that 
portion  of  the  lesson.  YThen 
the  skirts  have  all  been 
gathered  she  should  show 
the  girls  how  to  measure, 
pin,  and  baste  the  skirt  to 
the  belt. 


Fig.  16.— Sewing  on  the  belt  of  the  apron. 

From  Junior  drcnlar'No.  26,  Agricultural  Extensioa 
Department,  Ames,  Iowa. 


LESSON  XIV.  APRONS  OR  UNDERGARMENTS  (Continued). 

Making  the  bib. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

A  2-ijich  hem  should  be  turned  across  one  short  end  of  the  bib. 
This  should  be  basted  and  hemmed.    The  bottom  of  the  bib  should 

be  gathered;  using  the 
method  employed  for  the 
top  of  the  skirt,  and  leav- 
ing enough  thread  to  adjust 
the  gathers  easily. 

PRELIMINARY   PLAN. 

If  the  girls  have  com-* 
pleted  the  skirts  and  at- 
tached them  to  the  belts, 
they  are  ready  to  make 
the  bibs.  They  should  be 
provided  with  a  2-inch 
marker  for  use  in  making 
the  hems  in   the  top  of 

Fio.  17.— Bib  and  straps  of  apron.  the  bibs. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

The  teacher  should  guide  the  girls  carefully  in  the  making  of  the 
bibS;  reviewing  their  knowledge  of  basting,  hemming,  and  gathering. 

95619**— Bull.  23—17 7 
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LESSON  XV.  APRONS  OR  UNDERGARMENTS  (Continued). 

Making  the  straps. 

SUBJECT   MATTER. 

One  enfl  of  one  of  the  straps  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bib.  The  aide  of  the  strap  should  be  pinned^  basted,  and  sewed  to 
the  right  side  of  the  bib  with  a  running  stitch.  Tlie  other  long  side 
of  the  strap  should  then  be  turned  in  one-quarter  of  an  inch  and  the 
ends  turned  in  one-half  of  an  inch.  The  strap  should  then  be  folded 
through  the  center  for  its  entire  length  and  the  free  aide  basted  to 
the  wrong  side  of  the  bib  and  hemmed  down.  The  remaining  edges 
of  the  strap  should  be  overhanded  together.  The  other  strap  should 
be  sewed  to  the  other  side  of  the  bib  in  the  same  way. 

PBSLIMINABY   PLAN. 

The  bibs  should  have  been  completed  before  the  girls  report  for 
this  lesson. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

As  soon  as  the  girls  report  for  the  lesson,  the  teacher  should  ex- 
plain the  method  of  attaching  the  straps  to  the  bib  and  teU  them 
how  to  finish  the  straps.  As  they  prooeed  with  their  work,  she 
should  supervise  them  carefully  and  assign  the  unfinished  portion  of 
the  work  for  completion  outside  of  the  class. 

LESSON  XVI.  APRONS  OR  UNDERGARMENTS  (Centlnued). 
Putting  the  bib  and  skirt  on  the  belt. 

SUBJECT   MATTER. 

The  center  of  the  bottom  of  the  bib  should  be  determined,  and 
pinned  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  belt,  to  which  the  skirt  has  already 
been  attached.  The  belt  should  be  fastened  to  the  wrong  side  of 
the  bib.  The  gathering  string  of  the  bib  should  be  drawn  up,  leaving 
2  inches  of  fullness  on  each  side  of  the  center.  The  bib  should  be 
pinned,  basted,  and  sewed  to  the  belt.  The  remaining  long  edges 
of  the  belt  should  be  turned  in  one-fourth  inch,  and  the  ends  one- 
half*iuch.  The  edges  of  the  other  belt  piece  should  be  turned  in 
the  same  way,  and  should  be  pinned  over  the  belt  to  which  the  skirt 
and  bib  have  been  attached  (with  all  the  edges  turned  in),  and  basted 
carefully  to  keep  the  edges  even.  The  skirt  and  bib  should  be 
hemmed  to  this  upper  belt,  and  all  the  remaining  edges  should  be 
overhanded. 
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The  bib  and  straps  of  the  apron  should  he  completed  before  the 
girls  report  for  this  lesson. 

METHOD  OP  WOEK. 

The  teacher  should  guide  the  ^Is  carefully  in  the  v^oua  steps 
necessary  in  fastening  the  bib  to  the  belt  and  in  completing  the  belt. 
If  the  hemming  and  OTerhandiog  is  not  completed  during  the  class 
hour,  they  can  be  assigned  for  outside  work. 

LESSON  XVII.  METHODS  OF  FASTENINQ  QARMENTS. 
Sewing  buttons  on  the  aprons,  petticoat,  or  other  garment. 

SUBJECT   MATTER. 

This  lesson  should  teach  neatness  in  dress  through  a  consideration 
of  the  best  methods  of  fastening  garments.    The  position  of  the  but- 


From  Junior  Clmilu'  So.  U,  Agricoltunl  Eitcosioa  Dsputment,  Ames,  Igm. 


ton  is  measured  by  drawing  the  right  end  of  the  band  one  inch  over 
the  left  end.  The  location  of  the  button  should  be  marked  with  a 
pin  on  the  left  end  of  the  band.  A  double  thread  is  fastened  on 
the  right  mde  of  the  band,  drawn  through  one  hole  of  the  button, 
and  back  through  the  other,  taking  it  through  the  band  close  to 
the  first  stitch.  A  pin  should  he  inserted  on  top  of  the  button 
under  the  first  stitch,  and  left  there  until  the  button  is  firmly  fastened 
In  place;  then  removed.  Before  fastening  the  thread,  it  should  be 
wrapped  two  or  three  times  around  the  threads  holding  the  button, 
between  the  button  and  the  cloth,  then  fastened  neatly  on  the  wrong 
side  with  a  few  small  stitches  one  on  top  of  the  other. 

FRELIHINABT   PLAN. 

Each  girl  should  come  to  the  class  with  her  apron  as  nearly  com- 
pleted as  possible,  and  with  three  buttons  to  sew  on  it  for  fastening 
the  belt  and  straps. 
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METHOD    OP   WOBK. 

The  teacher  should  discuss  the  best  methods  of  f&stening  garments 
with  the  girls,  and  she  should  demonstrate  the  method  of  sewing  on 
buttons.  The  girls  should  sew  one  button  on  the  left  end  of  the 
apron  band  in  the  middle  of  the  width  about  1  inch  from  the  end 
and  another  button  4  inches  from  eacJi  aid  of  the  baud  to  hold  the 
shoulder  straps. 

LESSON  XVlll.  METHOD  OP  FASTENINQ  GARMENTS  (Continued.) 

Buttonholes  on  practice  piece,  and  on  apron. 

SUBJECT    MATTEB. 

Direc^ons  for  makijtg  the  buUtmhole. — ^Measure  the  location  of  the 
buttonhole  carefully  lengthwise  of  the  band,  so  ih&t  the  end  will  come 


BtMtlDg  tbe  button  hole.  The  butlooluia  stitch.  Tbe  finislud  bultoo  bole. 

Fia.  IB.- Working  buttoshote. 

From  Junior  ClrcuJsr  No.  3fi,  Agriculiuial  Eiteoskin  Depvtmsnt,  Anus,  Ion. 

one-fourth  inch  from  tbe  edge  of  the  garment.  Mark  the  length  of 
the  buttonhole  on  the  material  by  putting  in  two  lines  of  running 
Btjtches  at  the  ends.  To  cut  'the  buttonhole,  insert  the  point  of 
scissors  at  the  point  marked  by  the  running  stitches  nearest  the  edge 
of  the  garment  and  cut  carefully  along  the  thread  of  the  material  to 
the  row  of  stitches  marking  the  length  at  the  other  end. 

To  make  the  buttonhole,  use  a  thread  of  sufficient  length  to  do* 
both  the  overcasting  and  tbe  buttonholing.'  Beginning  at  the  lower 
light  comer,  overcast  the  raw  edges  with  stitciies  one-sixteenth  of  au 
inch  deep.  Do  not  overcast  around  tbe  ends  of  tbe  hole.  As  soon 
as  the  overcasting  is  done,  go  right  on  witli  the  buttonholing  without 
breaking  the  thread.  Hold  the  buttonhole  horizontally  over  thi^ 
first  finger  of  the  left  hand  and  work  from  right  to  left.  Insert  the 
point  of  the  needle  tJirough  the  buttonhole  (at  the  back  end),  bring- 
ing the  point  through  toward  you  four  or  five  threads  below  the  edge 
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of  the  buttonhole.  Bring  the  doubled  thread  from  the  eye  of  the 
needle  from  right  to  left  under  and  around  the  point  of  the  needle, 
draw  the  needle  through,  forming  a  purling  stitch.  At  the  end  of  the 
buttonhole  make  a  fan  by  placing  from  five  to  seven  stitches.  The 
thread  should  be  fastened  carefully  on  the  imder  side  of  the  buttonhole 

PRELIMINARY   PLAN. 

For  this  lesson  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  small  pieces  of  muslin  on 
hand  to  use  as  practice  pieces  for  the  buttonholes. 

METHOD  OF   WORK. 

The  teacher  should  demonstrate  the  making  of  a  buttonhole,  iUus- 
trating  each  process  on  a  large  piece  of  caavas.  The  girls  should  sew 
two  small  strips  of  muslin  together  and  cut  a  buttonhole  one-fourth 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  material,  and  lengthwise  of  the  material,  to 
work  for  practice.  When  the  buttonhole  has  been  sufficiently  per- 
fected on  the  practice  piece,  the  girls  should  make  a  buttonhole  on 
the  band  of  the  apron.  The  buttonhole  should  be  made  in  the  right 
end  of  the  band,  and  in  each  end  of  each  shoulder  strap. 

LESSON    XIX.  A    PADDED    HOLDER   FOR    HANDLING    HOT   DISHES. 

BfNDINO. 

SURIECT   MATTER. 

A  holder  6  inches  square  will  be  satisfactory  for  handhng  hot  dishes. 
It  can  be  made  of  quilted  padding  bound  with  tape  or  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  outing  flannel  covered  with  percale  or  denim,  and  boimd 
with  tape  or  braid.  If  made  of  the  outing  flannel  and  covered,  it 
should  be  quilted  by  stitching  from  the  middle  of  one  side  to  the 
middle  of  the  opposite  side  in  both  directions  in  order  to  hold  the  out- 
ing flannel  and  the  outside  covering  together.  The  tape  that  is  to  be 
used  for  the  binding  should  be  folded  through  the  center  lengthwise, 
then  beginning  at  one  comer  of  the  padding  the  edge  should  be  basted, 
half  on  one  side  and  half  on  the  other.  Right-angled  corners  should 
be  formed.  When  basted  all  aroimd,  the  tape  should  be  sewed  down 
on  each  side  with  a  hemming  stitch. 

If  the  holder  is  to  be  suspended  from  the  apron  band,  a  tape  of  from 
27  inches  to  36  inches  in  length  should  be  attached  to  one  comer. 
The  raw  edge  at  one  end  of  the  tape  should  be  turned  in.  The  end 
should  be  so  placed  that  it  overlaps  the  corner  of  the  holder  about 
one-half  inch  and  should  be  basted  to  the  holder.  The  tape  should 
then  be  secured  finnly  to  the  holder,  hemmed  down  one  edge  across 
the  bottom,  and  up  the  other  edge.  The  other  end  of  the  tape  should 
be  finished  with  a  2-inch  loop.  The  raw  edge  should  be  folded  over,  the 
tape  turned  2  inches  down  for  the  loop,  and  basted  in  place.     This 
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should  be  hemmed  across  the  end.  One-fourth  inch  up  from  the  end 
the  double  thickness  of  tape  should  be  back-stitched  together  and  the 
edges  of  the  tape  overhanded  from  there  to  the  hemmed  end. 


PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 


Each  girl  should  provide  sufficient  denim,  percale,  muslin,  or  other 
easily  washable  material  to  cover  the  two  sides  of  a  holder  7  inches 
square  and  enough  outing  flannel  or  canton  flannel  for  a  double 
lining.  About  1^  yards  of  straight  tape  one-half  inch  wide  will  be 
needed  for  the  binding  and  to  suspend  the  holder  from  the  apron. 


FiO.  30.~The  holder. 


METHOD  OF   WORK. 


The  girls  should  first  carefully  measure  and  turn  the  material  for 
the  covering  of  the  holder  and  then  prepare  the  lining,  basting  it  all 
together,  then  putting  in  the  running  stitch  and  finishing  with  the 
binding. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  complete  the  holder  in  one  period,  a  second 
lesson  period  should  be  provided,  or  arrangements  made  to  have 
supervised  work  done  out  of  lesson  hours. 


t 
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LESSON  XX.  A  CAP  TO  WEAR  WITH  THE  COOKING  APRON. 

SUBJECT   MATTER. 

The  simplest  cap  to  make  will  be  the  circular  cap.  A  pattern 
should  be  made  by  drawing  a  circle  21  inches  in  diameter  with  a 
pencil  and  string  on  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper.  The  'material  for 
the  cap  should  be  cut  carefully  around  the  circle  and  finished  with  a 
narrow  hem.    A  tape  to  hold  the  draw  string  should  be  placed  IJ 


Fio.  21.— Cap. 

inches  inside  the  edge  of  the  hem.  A  small  piece  of  cardboard  cut 
about  one-half  inch  wide  should  be  used  for  measuring  the  location 
of  the  tape.  Bias  strips  three-fourths  inch  wide  can  be  prepared  for 
the  tape,  or  a  commercial  tape  three-eighths  inch  wide  can  be  pur- 
chased. The  outer  edge  of  the  tape  should  be  basted  down  first,  the 
edges  joined,  then  the  inner  edges  should  be  basted,  keeping  the  edge 
smooth.  Both  edges  should  be  neatly  sewed  down  with  hemming 
stitch  by  hand  or  on  machine.  An  elastic  should  be  inserted  in  the 
band,  carefully  fitted  to  the  head;  and  ends  fastened  neatly. 
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PRELIMINART  PLAN. 

This  lesson  will  give  good  opportunity  to  make  a  cap  that  will 
answer  for  a  dust  cap  or  serve  as  a  part  of  the  cooking  uniform.  If 
such  a  cap  does  not  seem  desirable  and  the  former  lesson  has  not 
been  completed,  the  cap  can  be  omitted  and  the  work  on  the  holder 
continued. 

METHOD   OF   WORK. 

The  girls  should  first  make  the  pattern  for  the  cap  and  then  cut 
out  their  material.  The  hem  should  be  basted  and  stitched  with  the 
hemming  stitch.  The  bias  strip  should  be  basted  on  and  sewed 
down  with  the  running  stitch.  It  will  probably  not  be  possible  for 
the  girls  to  complete  the  cap  in  one  class  period,  but  if  the  material 
has  been  cut  out  and  the  work  started,  they  may  be  able  to  complete 
it  at  some  other  time.  The  stitches  are  not  new  and  the  work  will 
serve  as  an  excellent  test  of  the  skill  they  have  acquired  in  the  course. 
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Anthony,  Kate,  31. 

Appelmann,  A.  H.,  391   (15). 

Appbbnticeship,  3  (3)   (4),  1024,  1592. 

Abbbitsschulb,  151. 

Archer,  R.  L.,  609,  866. 

Archer,  William,  1217. 

Abchitbcturb,  use  In  education,  1012  (2). 

Arithmetic,  896,  1188;  commercial,  772 
(14) ;  supervision,  1311 ;  teaching,  1130, 
1306,  1495;  tests,  392  (2)  (8),  617,  840, 
848,  853,  857,  1403-1464,  1476,  1479. 

Armani,  T.,  818. 
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Arms,  S.  D.,  626. 

Armstrong,  D.  B.,  125. 

Amett,  Trevor,   290. 

Arnold,  E.  H.,  093. 

Arnold.  Felix,  662,  829. 

Aronovlcl,  Carol,  1768. 

Arps,  G.  F.,   1463. 

Arrellano,  R.  N.     Ramirez  de,  6S. 

Arrlck,   Cllflford,  1381. 

Abt,  applied,  10,12   (1),  1014. 

Abt  appreciation,  636,  1104   (2). 

Art  education,  74,  254,  391  (63),  628, 
893,  1023,  1180,  1300,  1392,  1395,  1439 
(12),  1591. 

Arvold,  A.  G.,  1769. 

AsBURY,  Francis,  579. 

Ashcraft,  F.  E.,  1207. 

Ashe,   S.  W.,  3    (10). 

Askew.  Sarali  B.,  766  (10),  1104   (32). 

Asplund,  R.  F.,  545,  1331. 

Assembly  halls,  691. 

Associated  academic  principals  and  coun- 
cil of  elementary  school  principals  and 
teachers,    197,    1256. 

Association  frangnlse  pour  I'a  van  cement 
des  sciences,   198. 

Association  of  American  agricultural  col* 
leges  and  experiment  stations,  1032. 

Association  of  American  law  schools,  1044. 

Association  of  American   universities,  938. 

Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools  of  the  middle  states  and  Mary- 
land,  759. 

Association  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  Southern  states,  760. 

Association  of  history  teachers  of  the 
middle  states  and  Maryland,  866. 

AsKocintion  of  school  board  secretaries  of 
Pennsylvania,   574. 

.\8sociation  of  urban  universities,  1,  1636. 

ASSOCIATION'S,        80CIBTIRS,        CONTBRENCES, 

city,  466;  foreign.  198;  international, 
CAS,  1130;  national.  1,  3-5.  153-154, 
100.  240,  280,  345,  356-357,  889-892, 
478,  501,  534,  575-576.  700,  748,  761, 
764.  905,  017.  936,  938.  959,  992.  1007. 
1012.  1031-1032.  1042-1045.  1068,  1060, 
1091,  1225,  1256-1257,  3  259.  1392,  1678, 
15.S7,  1608,  1629,  1730-1731,  1761; 
state.  2,  6-7.  197,  199-202.  224.  393- 
395.  574,  577-578,  656-657,  759-760, 
762-763,  765-772,  866,  878,  908,  1092, 
1150,  1258.  1439-1440,  1510,  1795. 
Astronomy,  1578   (7). 

ATCHISON,    TOPEKA     k     SaNTA     FE     RAILWAY 

CO.,  apprentices.   1024. 

Athenrn.  U.  S.,  762   (2),  1009   (5). 

ATHLETICS,  133,  202  (5),  891  (24),  612, 
700,  759  (2),  994.  1570;  college,  ISO, 
134,  701,  992;  high  school.  657  (6)  ;  In- 
tercolloffiate,  700  (1),  992  (1);  pro- 
fessional vs.  amateur,  762  (7)  ;  rural, 
771    (13). 

ATTENDANCE,   960,    1196,    1710. 

ATTENTION,  184,  609,  1125. 

Atteridge,  A.   H..  1446. 

Atwood,   Nora,   649. 

Atypical   classes,   Oakland,    Calif.,    1814. 


Audollent.  A.,   1096. 

Aurner,  C.  R.,  671. 

Aurreggio.  M.  E.,  198  (5). 

Austed,   IdJi   J.,   1608    (8). 

.VrsTUALiA,    trade    relations    with     U.    a., 

;;9i  (75). 

AUTO-EDl'CATION,    457. 

Averlll.  L.  A..  SI 4. 

Aver".  L.  B.,  391    (53). 

Avery.  Samuel.  1032   (5». 

Ayer,  F.  C,  867.  1324,  1513,  1520. 

Ayres.    L.   P..   112,   126,  317,  959    (9i,  001. 

1078. 
Ayres,  May,  126,  317. 

AYKES    handwriting    SCALE,    1668. 

Ayres  spelling  scale,  1120. 
Azarlas.  Brother,  1578   (12). 


B. 


B.,    v..    1003. 

Rachman.  F.  P..  211. 

Backward  children,  564,  1426.  1440  i9». 

1767    (2)    (3).     Bee  also   Elimination: 

Kxcbptional   children  ;    Promotion    f»F 

PUPILS ;   Retardation. 
Bacteriology,  1061   (VI). 
Bagley.    W.    C,    32,    209,    391     (5«».    488. 

762  (1).  768  (5).  781.  959  (6).  1298. 
Bailey.  H.  T..  2   H). 
Bailey,  L.  H..  348. 
Baker,  F.  E.,  1440  (8). 
Baker.  F.  T.,  868. 
Baker.  G.  M..  684.  962.  1340,  1551. 
Baker.  N.  R.,  1755. 
Baker.  R.  S..  515. 
Baker,  8.  Josephine.  1368. 
Baker,  T.  S.,  1332. 
Baldwin,  B.  T.,  392  (1),  1732. 
Ballard,  Anna  W..  858. 

Balllet,  T.  M..  391   (17)    (67),  395  l2)   l3>. 
Ballou,  F.  W..  392   (5),  959   (25). 
Baits.  F.  P..  1042  (2). 

BaNQOR    THEOLOGICAL     SEMINARY,     1609. 

Barber,  P.  D.,  1680. 

Barbour,  Marion  B..  391  (36),  648  (1 ),  1322. 

Bard,  A.  8.,  1730   (5). 

Bardeen.  C.  R..  542. 

Barker,  Crelghton,  694. 

Barker,  E.  C.  66  (2). 

Barker.  L.  F..  1046. 

Barnard,  Henry,  586. 

Barnard,  J.  L.,  1104  (4>. 

Barnes,  Earl,  575  (1). 

Barnes,  Ina  G.,  771   (19). 

Barnes,  Walter,  381,  1824. 

Barnett,  G.  E.,  1226  (29). 

Bamett,  Nell  M.,  771   (14). 

Bamhart,  E.  W.,  391  (76). 

Barnum,  Charlotte  E.,  1166. 

Barr,  M.  W.,  373. 

Barrows,  Anna,  534  (1). 

Barrows,  8arah  T..  430. 

Barry,  Sinclair,  1679. 

Bartholomew,  W.  E.,  160  (1).  1299. 

Barton,  H.  J.,  657  (4). 

Bartow,  H.  E.,  1584. 

Baseball,  summer,  762  (7). 
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Batavia  system,  315. 

Bate.  W.  G.,  166,  974. 

Bateman,  J.  W..  460. 

Bateman,  W.  G.,  830. 

Baudrlllard,  J.,  1641. 

Bayliss,  Ciara  K..  1574. 

Beach,  F.  A.,  1483. 

Beach,  J.  H.,  766  (8). 

Beard,  C.  A..  1   (1),  546, 

^easley,  £.  G.,  860. 

Beauvisage,  Georges,  198  (3). 

Beaux,  Cecilia,  1300. 

Becht,   J.  G.,  393    (3),  577    (5),  959    (3), 

1104   (15). 
Belth.  J.   H.,  86. 
Bell.   A.    G.,   457. 
Bt'll.  J.   C,  382,  1286. 
Bengal,  education,  779,  1445. 
Bengtsoo,  Caroline,  523. 
Benbam,  A.  R.,  672. 
Benjamin,  C.  H.,  1032  (14). 
Bennett,  C.  A.,  522,  1589,  1780. 
Bennett,  G.  V.,  1714. 
Bennett,  Victoria  E.  M.,  503. 
Bensinger,  F.  L.,  674   (6) 
Bcnsor..  A.   C,   782. 
Iten^on.   O,  H.,   349,   391    (106). 
Benson,  P.  H..  1151. 
Bent  ley.  R.  C,  1534. 
Benton,  G.  P.,  5   (4),  391   (34). 
Berg,  Clara  deL.,  53. 
Berg,  H.  O.,  1820. 
Berkeley,  Gwendoline,  705. 
Berkowltz,  J.  H.,  604,  695,  987. 
Berlin.     Univebsity,  student  life,   705. 
Bernard,  L.  L.,  1709. 
Berry.  Lillian  G.,  657   (9). 

BBSANCON.  ficOLB        ^{ORMALE.  MUSfil 

p£dagogique,  93. 

Bess,  E.  A.,,  1233. 

Betelle,  J.  6.,  691. 

Betts,  G.  H..  831. 

Beveridge,  J.  H.,  969   (20). 

Bevier,  Isabel,  1038. 

Bexell,  J.  A.,  391   (76). 

B««yer,  T.  P.,  1662. 

Bible  in  scuoolb,  518,  717,  1581. 

BiBLB  STUDY,  160;  college,  1011;  high 
school,  1610  (7)  ;  North  Dakota  plan, 
339:  school  credit  for.  1581,  1583,  1776, 
1779. 

Bigelow,  M.  A.,  699,  1760. 

Billings,  Myra  I.,  766  (4). 

Binet.  Alfred,  832-838. 

Bi net-Simon  tbsts,  46,  49-50,  427,  620, 
748  (2).  854,  1092  (2),  1673.  See  aUo 
Intelligbnce  tests. 

Binford,  J.  H.,  1610   (2). 

Bingaman.  C.  C.  266. 

BIOGRAPHY.    See  Educators. 

Biology,  study,  1808;  teaching,  892,  1439 
(8). 

Birch,  T.  B.,  884. 

Birmingham,  Eno.,  cBre  of  defective  chil- 
dren, 874,  1811. 

Bishop,  W.  W.,  1680  (2). 

BJornson,  J.  S.,  431. 


Black.  R.  M.,  767  (4). 

Blackford,  Katherine  M.  H..  628. 

Blackwell,  R.  E.,  1007   (7). 

Blalsdell,  T.  C,  479,  1104   (7). 

Blakely,  P.  L.,  15,  281.  603. 

Blanchard.   Clyde,  391    (75). 

Blanton,  S.  D.,  772   (19). 

Blewett.  Ben,  391  (27)    (29). 

Blight,   R.  E.,   391    (91). 

Blind,  education,  749 ;  mental  tests,  613. 

Bliss,  D.  C,  392    (6). 

Bliss.  C.  S.,   1767    (3). 

Bloodgood.  F.   H.,  748    (1). 

HloomflelU,   Meyer,  G56    (3). 

Blount,  R.  i:.,  82. 

Blow,  Sisa.x,  1094. 

BJuhm.  Soloman.  1265. 

BOAKDMAN    APPRENTICB   SHOPS,   627. 

Bobbltt,    J.   F.,   33,    587,    1206    (II). 

Boehringer,   C.   Louise.  301    (37). 

Bogardua,  E.  S.,  S59. 

Bohn,  Mary  H.,  8.S. 

F.OI8E,  Id.,  industrial  education,  152. 

Bolenlus,  Emma  M.,  54,  1128,  1681. 

Bonham,   Milledge  L.,   1301. 

Bonner,  H.  R.,  771  (4),  1234. 

Bonner,   Mary   G.,  783. 

Bonser,    F.    G.,    718,    835,    1104    (9),    1392 

(4),  1599. 
Book,  W.  F.,  340,  657    (16). 
Bookkeeping.     1042    (2i,   1299. 
Books  and  reading.     Hee  Libraries  and 

reading. 
Boone,    R.    G.,    391     (68)     (85),    648     (6), 

1166    (14). 
BorgU,  Sister  M.,  1578  <21). 
Bornhak,  Conrad,   939. 
Boshart,  E.  W.,  1012   (5). 
Boston,  continuation  schools,  1821. 
Boston.      Department    of    educational    in- 

Testigation  and  measurement,  1663. 
Boston.      Depabtmbnt    op    bducational 

investigation     and     MEASrREMXNT^     392 

(6). 
Bostwick,    A.    E.,    1079,    1104    (31),    1252, 

1630    (1),  1825. 
Botany,  350,  1439   (10), 
Boughton,  Alice  C.  1039. 
Bougl4,  C.  1056. 
Bourgin,  Hubert,  870. 
Bourne,  R.  S.,  588,  784,  1007. 
Bourne,  W.  R.,  201   (4). 
Bov4e,  A.  G.,  1484. 
Bovingdon,  John,  1176. 
Bowen,  W.  !».,  994. 
Bowman,  E.  L.,  1108. 

Boy  scouts^  149.  648,  743,  959  (12),  1247. 
Boys,  1031   (3),  1112,  1384,  1670,  1812. 
Boys'   and   gibls'    clubs,    849,    638,    656 

(17),   730,   1238,   1605. 
Brace,  A.  M.,  770   (7). 
Bradbury,  R.  H.,   1802. 
Bradford,  Mtry  C.  C,  891  (35). 
Bbaolby  xnstitutb,  622. 
Bradsher,  E.  L.,  1304  (4). 
Bradstreet,  Marjora,  1147. 
Bram,  Israel,  623. 
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Rramford,  Bencbara,  34. 

Brancher,  H.  S.,  99T. 

Brawley,  Benjamin,  1120. 

Bray.  W.  J.,  129,  323,  511. 

Breck,  Kmma  J.,  4  (2).  189. 

Breckinridge,  W.  E.,  663. 

Brelet.  Henri,  1098. 

Bremer,  Edith  T.,  177. 

Brenna,  Ernestina,  871. 

Brereton,  C,  18   (8). 

Breslich,  E.  R.,  627,  1485. 

Brewer,  J.  M.,  432,  1104  (8). 

Brlcker,  G.  A.,  1325. 

Bbiduewatbr  nobmal  school^  668. 

Bridle,   M.  P.,  1811. 

Brlerly.  Susie  S.,  222. 

BrlggB,  »H.  A.  M..  905   (6) 

Brlggs,  L.  H.,  700  (1).  992  (1). 

Brlggs.  T.  H.,  466   (1),  872. 

Bbioht   childbbn,   391    (79)    (100),    749, 

1627,  1815. 
Brightman,   E.   S.,   309. 
Brltton.  N.   L.,  1177. 
Broehbausen,  Anna,  766   (4). 
Brogan.  Anna  H.,  205   (5).  741  i3)    (5). 
Brookline,     Ma88.,      swimming     lessons, 

1210. 
Brooks,  Angeline,  144. 
Brooks,    E.    C,    89    304,    579,    766    (18), 

1192,  1555. 
Bbookb^  8.  D.,  207. 
Brown,  A.  A.,  384,  1888. 
Brown,  Alta  V.,  770  (10). 
Brown,  E.  E.,  267,  891  (2)  (82). 
Brown,  F.  L.,  617,  1889. 
Brown,  O.  A.,  996,  1150,  1841. 
Brown,  Gladys  A.,  1486. 
Brown,  H.  A.,  610,  886. 
Brown,  J.  F.,  805. 
Brown.   J.   S.,   391    (34)    (47).   657    (19), 

1091    (4),  1439  (6). 
Brown,  R.  M.,  1487,  1682. 
Brown.  R.  W.,  241. 
Brown.  R.  W.,  880. 
Brown,  8.  W.,  715. 
Bbown  univbbsitt,  108. 
Browne,  Blanche  Van  L.,  1428. 
Browne,  H.  M.,  1435. 
Browne,  J.  C,  657   (8). 
Brownell.  H.  G.,  1259   (6). 
Broyles,  W.  A.,  157. 
Bruce,  W.  H.,  604. 
Bruckner,  Leo,  420. 
Brumbaugh,  M.  G.,  977  (4). 
Brush,  H.  R.,  1178. 
Bryan.  A.  C,  866   (8). 
Bryan.  E.  A.,  1032  (3). 
Bryan,  W.  J.,  764  (4),  1257  (9). 
Buckingham,  B.  R.,  892  (8). 
Buckingham  scalb,  235,  846,  865. 
Budgets,  students',  1418. 
BudingtOD,  R.  A.,  1808. 
Budlong,  Mr$,  M.  F.  (C),  1268. 
Buffalo,     school     admlnlatratloii,     1658; 

school  survey,  217. 
Buisson,  Ferdinand,  391  (6),  40(L 
BuUfant,  Blanche  V.,  918. 


Bumpus,  H.  C.  5   (2). 

Bunker,  F.  F.,  572. 

Burdick.  F.  M.,  1797  (3). 

Burg,  J.  C,  291. 

Burgess,  E.  W.,  328. 

Burgess,  William.  1761. 

Burgoon,  A.  L.,  1800. 

Burk,  Frederic,  306,  1679. 

Burke,  Jaues  Dominic,  1778. 

Burke.  R.  E.,  628. 

Burnett.  T.  J.,  1275. 

Burnham,  Ernest,  391   (00). 

Burr,  W..  H.,  162. 

Burrows,  Mark.  265  (3i.  329  (2). 

Busch.  Ella  A.,  975.  1745. 

Business,  women  in.  1061  (VIII). 

Business    euitation.      Fee    CoMiiEBCiAt« 

education. 
Business  Rnclish.  1042  (6). 
Butler.  N.  M..  940.  1733. 
Butler,  Nathaniel.  6  (4i.  1629  (19). 
Butler.  R.  8..  772  (ITh. 
Butte,  school  survey,  130^;, 
Butterfleld.  K.  L.  905  (5).  lo:{:?. 

C. 

Cabot.  Ella  L„  772  (7>,  10<lO. 

Cabot.  S.  P..  1258   (.'5). 

Cadbury.  i/rs.  George,  374. 

Cady,  C.  B.,  1683. 

Cafbtbbias,  Chicago,  83. 

Cahen,  Albert,  198  (2). 

Cajorl,   Florlan.   1441. 

Caldwell,  H.  N.,  485. 

Caldwell,  O.  W..  873. 

Caldwell,  W.  A.,  391   (101). 

Califobnia^  child  welfare.  514 ;  high  sebool 
teachers,  933  ;  Junior  colleges,  298.  1SS4 ; 
secondary  education,  279,  1156  4  6), 
1334:  vocational  guidance,  1156  116 >. 

Califobnia  council  of  boccation^  919. 

California  high  school  teachers*  association, 
656,  1156. 

California  state  normal  school,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 806. 

Califobnia  tbachebb'  association.  919. 

Calvin.  Jfrt.  H.  W.,  1031  (5),  1032  (13». 

Camp,  Walter,  759  (2). 

CamiMignac,  E.  T.,  1654. 

Campbell,  H.  F.,  98. 

Camps,  171,  1267  (4)   (10). 

Canning,  J.  B.,  495. 

Cannon,  Mary  A.,  1059. 

Cant,  R.  McK.,  1590. 

Capen,  8.  P.,  292,  673,  760  (1),  1032  (7), 
1433. 

Carey,  N.,  837. 

Carmalt,  Alice  M.,  969  (11). 

Carman,  K.  V.,  1014,  1392  (8). 

Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement 
of  teaching.  761. 

Cabnbgib  foundation  for  thb  advance- 
MEirr  OF  TEACHING,  107,  1352.  1640. 

Carnegie       libbabt,       PrrranCBGH,      Pa. 

8CH0OL8  DITI8I0N,  571. 

Carothers,  W.  H.,  88  (2). 
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Carpenter,  W.  H^  941. 

Carr,  B.  P.,  832. 

Cabbanza.,  Ybnustiano^  16. 

Carrls,  L.  H..  122S  (7),  1604. 

Carroll,  C.  B.,  1678  (8). 

CABSON  COLLBOB  fob  OIBLfl^  Philadblpbu* 
1060. 

Carter.  J.  P.,  1797  (4). 

Carter*  R.  B.,  1684. 

Carton,  B.,  1710. 

Cary,  C.  P.,  1113. 

Case,  H.  C,  1358. 

Cask  ststbu,  hygiene,  1481*  legal  educa- 
tion, 1044   (2),  1612. 

Cates,  E.  E.,  307. 

Catholic  chubch.    Bee  Roman  Catholic 

CHUECH. 

Catholic  educational   association,   1S78. 

Cebauics,  70. 

Certain,  C.  C.  752. 

Chadsey,  C.  fe..  391   (32). 

Chamberlain,  Arthur  H.,  919. 

Chambers,  G.  G.,  1440   (17). 

Chambers,  W.  G..  920,  1521. 

Chancellor,    W.    E.,    113,    391,    (90),    486, 

773. 
Chapin,  F.  S.,  1413. 
Chapman,  A.  E.,  865. 
Chapman,  J.  J.,  815. 
Chapman,  Lucy  H.,  1807. 
Charactbb,  51. 
Character     train  ikg^     959     (11),     1005, 

1080.  1091    (1),  1217,  1570. 
Chautauqua,  1629  (17). 
Charles  E.  Ellis  colldqb,  Philadelphia, 

1060. 
Chase,  Amanda  M.,  391   (42). 
Chase,  Ethel  W.  B.,  1439  (10). 
(^hatblain,  H.  L.,  13. 
cheating,  84,  1004. 
Chkmistby,  61,  391    (88),  645,  1302;  for 

Klrls,  1439  (6). 
Chemists,  training,  1049. 
Cherney,  J.  C.  763  (7). 
Chestnut,  Jo.  LeC.,  1305. 
Chbybnne,  Wyc,  high  school,  365. 
Chicago,    defective    children,    562;    public 

schools,  1263. 
Chicago  kobmal  colugb,  472. 
Chicago   telephone   company,   employees* 

recreational  facilities,  1381. 
Chicago.     University,  947 ;  Board  of  re- 
commendations, 675. 
Chickerlng,  E.  C,  433. 
Child  labor,  185,  331,  577  (4),  1574-1575, 

1773-1774. 
Child   study,   44-52,    184,   229-239,   420- 

428,   567,   609-622,  829^67,   1113-1127, 

1283-1296,  1463-1479,  1662. 
Child  training,  1576. 
Child    wblfabe,    141,    330-331,    891    (9), 

514,  710-714,  1102,  1384-1385,  1671- 

1576,  1772-1776. 
Childkev,  428 ;  education,  819,  821 ;  Ideals, 

830 ;  management,  413. 
Childbbn's  literature,  192,  381. 
Childbbn's  reading,  1080. 
Childs,  B.  P.,  1522. 


ChUds.  H.  6.,  392  (7). 

China,    education,    391     (20),    411,    602, 

764  (13). 
Chbistiam  collbobs,  1347. 
Christiansen,  A.  O.,  1465. 
Christie,  G.  I.,  1031  (1). 
Chriatman,  F.  A.,  908  (6). 
Chnbb,  Perclval,  04. 
Church,  C.  C,  1523. 
Chubch  and  education,  53,  1257  (6). 
Churchill,  T.  W.,  487,  959  (4),  1514. 
ClOABBTTB  smoking,  718. 

Cincinnati,  physical  education,  703. 
Cincinnati.     Vocation  bubeau,  1603. 
CXNBMATOOBAPH.    See  Moving  pictures. 
CiPBIANI,  Chablottb  J.,  446. 
CITISBNSHIP,  295,  764    (4),   766    (17),  908 

(3),    1257    (9)  ;    training   for,    934.    959 

(17),   (22). 
City  childben  vs,  countby  childben,  275, 

1666. 
City  univbbsitids.     See  yNivBRSiTiES  and 

collbobs,  municipal. 
CiTic  education,  18  (6)    (8).  66  (4).  24.% 

362-^64,  545-547,  734-742,  771  (7)  (11), 

1051-1063,  1816,  1408-1409,  1614,  1800- 

1804:  textbooks,  657  (21). 
Oapp.  F.  L.,  794. 
Clark,  C.  M.,  1609. 
Clark,  C.  U.,  1179. 
Clark,  Earle,  114. 
Clark,  &r.  G.,  1530. 
Clark,  T.  A.,  942,  1091   (1). 
Clark,  Taliaferro,  1152.  1767  (1)   (10). 
Clark,  W.  E..  1225   (8). 
Clark,  W.  H.,   1439   (U). 
Clarke,  W.   F.,  767   (3>. 
Class  periods,  88   (3). 
Classical   rdi* cation.     See   Liberal   edu- 
cation. 
Classics,  246,  396,  6.56  (9),  1440  (16). 
Claxton,  P.  P.,  363,  301  i52),  393  (7>    (8). 

575    (3).   648    (10».   776,    1624. 
Clayton.   S.  Lillian.   1608    (10). 
Cleghorn,  .4.  M.,  656   (9i. 
Cleland,  Helen,  1608   (3). 
Clement.  J.  A.,  762    (3>. 
Cleveland,  A.  A.,  395   (1). 
Cleveland  arith.\ibtic  tests,  1476. 
Cleveland  survey,  33,  112,  114.  126,  1.36, 

187,  425,  499.  532,  541,  565,  721,   726- 

727,  924,  961,  1070. 
Climate  and  civilization,  127. 
Clinton,  G.   P.,   350. 
Clough,  H.  O.,  905   (8). 
Clubs,  agricultural,  656  (17).  730. 
Cobb,  Leila,  766   (5). 
Coberly,  J.  G.  B.,  771   (16). 
Cock,  A.  A.,  611. 
Coe,  G.  A.;  716. 

Co-BDUCATiON,  174,   1416,   1578   (18). 
Coen,  Violet,  1225  (14). 
CoiBn.  W.  S.,  1012   (1). 
Coffman,  L.  D.,  401,  488,  767  (21,  959  (6). 

1311,    1440    (11),   1556. 
Cohen,  Mark,  391   (3). 
CoiT,  H.  A.,   11,  777. 
Colby.  Elbridge,  1734. 
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Cole.  T.  R.,  395   (6). 
i'ologrove,  C.  P.,  1226. 
c.'oJ grove,   P.   P..   178. 

College, ADMISSION,  oertiflcate  vs.  exam- 
ination. 750   (4)    (5). 

COLLiXSE      AND      UNIVBRSITT     EXPBBT,      1104 

(37). 
College  art  nflKodatloo  of  America,  1180. 

COLLEOE     CREDIT    FOR     HIOH    SCHOOL    WORK. 

7C0    (7l   1718. 

COLLE<>E  DRAMATICS,   1537,    1544. 

College  entrance  examination  board,  17S5. 

COLLE<iE       ENTRANCE       BBQCIREMENTS,       105, 

470,  1730  (4);  English,  639;  Lntln, 
439.  883 ;  science.  391  (88>  :  shorthand. 
100  (4)  :  units.  1091   (8). 

College  GSAorATEs,  104;  birth-rate,  1188; 
in  business,  366  (11)  ;  opportunities  for 
women,  1061 ;  women,  as  wives  and 
mothers,  564. 

College  lectuiie  system.  1176. 

College  professors,  471,  667;  outside 
work,  938  (3)  ;  salaries,  108. 

College  students,  1286 ;  character,  S56 
(12).     See  aito  Studknt  life. 

College  women,  as  wives  and  mothers, 
554 ;    opportunities   for,    1061. 

Colleges.  See  Higbba  education;  Uni- 
versities AND  COLLEGES. 

Collins,  G.   L.,    1152« 

Collins,  J.  v.,  463.  1306. 

Colllver,  J.  A.,   1812. 

Colton.  EllMbeth  A.,  1058   (1). 

COLTMBIA   LAW    REVIEW,    1797    (3). 

CoLi  MBiA  UNIVEB8ITT.  366  (17),  1177;  de- 
grees, 1733 ;  Dlyision  of  Indo-Iranlc 
languages,  877 :  Law  school,  1797 ; 
School  of  dentistry,  1244. 

Colvin,  8.  S.,  909. 

Oolwell.  N.  P.,   1043    (1). 

Commencements,  high  school,  271. 

COM>IEBCIAL  abithmbtic,  772    (14). 

Commercial  education^  3.  160-161,  354- 
3.'i5.  391  (72) -(77),  640-541,  782,  772 
(15),  963  (3),  1042,  1242,  1407,  1436, 
1796.  See  aUo  Corporation  schools; 
Department  store  education  ;  Voca- 
tional EDUCATION. 

Commercial  orography^  772  (9),  1489, 
1492. 

Commission  oovbknment  and  school  ad- 
.MiNiSTBATioN,  Buffalo,   1653. 

Committee  for  immigrants  in  America, 
1051. 

Community  and  school,  138,  S91  (51), 
461,  771  (2)  (3)  (8)-(ll)  (16)-(17) 
(19),  772  (11),  905  (2)-(8).  969  (18), 
1002,  1052,  1216,  1668,  1767  (1).  See 
olao  Social  aspects  of  BociCATiaN. 

Community  center  vacation  school, 
1828. 

Community  centers,  391  (89).  709,  997» 
1000.  1427.  See  aUo  Recreation  cbn- 
ters.  Schools  as  social  centers. 

Community  clubs.    1770. 

Community  leagues,  1572. 

Community  music,  1104  (26). 

Community  secbetaky,  908   (7). 


Community  welpabb,  1629   (15). 
Composition.       See     English     language, 

composition  and  grammar. 
Comprehensive    examinations,    759     (3», 

1204. 
Compulsory    education,    059    (26),    1302 

(11). 

Comstock,  Anna,  908   (1*). 

Comstock.  Sarah,  1620. 

Conard,  H.  E..  1463. 

Conboy,  Sara  A.,   1225    (3)    (16), 

Conference  on  rural  education,  905. 

Conference  on  the  education  of  dependent, 
truant,  backward  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren. 748. 

Conference  on  the  prospective  work  of 
Ortion  college  for  girls  and  Charles  K. 
Ellis  college.   1060. 

CONURfiS    international    D'fiDUCATION,    40O. 

Conklln.  E.  C,  1456. 

Conley,  C.  C,  1403. 

Connecticut,  education,  584 ;  rural  com- 
munities. 905   (8). 

Connolly,  Louise,  765    (9). 

Conservation  op  vision,  classes  for  the. 
1370. 

Consolidation  of  schools,  81,  202  (8), 
770  (4). 

Constructive  ability,  development,  1457 

Continuation  schools,  185,  188,  577  (4), 
1017,  1104  (23),  1225  (13),  1392  (11), 
1398,   1595.   1821-1822. 

Cook.  A.  8..  1440  (12). 

Cookery  laboratory  costume,  352. 

Cookson,  C,  W.,  959  (22). 

Cooley,  Anna  M.,  1225   (11). 

Cooley,  F.  S.,  1031    (2). 

Cooley,  M.  E.,  1439   (1), 

Cooper,  C.  P.,  1260. 

Cooper,  F,  I.,  123. 

Cooper.  W.  A..  656   (15),  1156   (10). 

Cooperative  education  association  of  Vir- 
ginia,  1572. 

Cooperative  engineering  course,  036 
(5). 

Cooperative  system  of  education,  35«> 
(14),  393   (1),  770  (4),  771   (4),  1775. 

Coover,  J.  E.,  612. 

Cope.   U.   P.,    1580. 

Corbett.   H.   R.,  921,   1524. 

Cornell   unlversit.v.   1736. 

Cornell   university,   1189,   1547. 

Corn  man,  O.  P.,  1073. 

Corporal   punishment,   high   school,   976. 

Corporation  schools,  3,  341,  908  (4), 
1587. 

COBRBSPONDBNUB   COURSES,   186,   1104    (26), 

1629  (6)  :  home  economics.  1041. 

Corson,  O.  T.,  680,  679.  922,  969  ^7),  1382. 

Cortri^t,  B.  R,  1009. 

Corwin,  R.  N.,  180,  700  (3),  992  (3>. 

Cory.  C.  L.,  357  (8). 

Coulter,  J.  G..  66,  282.  1488. 

Conncllman,  W.  T.,  1047. 

Country    'children    v$.    city    cHn.oREN, 

276,   1666. 
Country  Sunday  schools,  1610  (6). 
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Country  theater,  1769. 
Coantryman,  R.  L.,  461. 
County  unit  plan,  395  (12),  978. 1226  (7). 
Course  op  study.     8ee  Curricdluic. 
Courtis.  S.  A.,  892  (8),  959  (24),  1464. 
Courtis  test,  617,  1468. 
Covell.  G.  A.,  1032   (16). 
i'ownn,   Edwlna  A..  229. 
COT^'au,  Frances,  767  (10). 
Cox,    r.    W.    L.,    197    (7),    268,    1266    (2), 
1333. 

Cox   CHILD-I^BOR  ACT,    185. 

Crxe,   W.   W.,   1114. 

Crabtree,  J.   W.,   391    (41)    (108),  1626. 

Crafts,  W.  F.,  518,  1581. 

Craig,   A.   E..  763   (4). 

Craig,  Anne  T.,  1457. 

Cram,   G.    W.,  936    (1). 

Crane,   A.   G.,   767    (1). 

Crane,  Julia  E.,   1256   (6). 

Crawshaw,  P.  D.,  342,  1225  (6).  . 

Credit.     See    (7olleoe    credit;    School 

CaEDIT. 

Credits  por  quality,  760  (4). 

Crrel,  George,  179,  366,  1054. 

Creelman,  G.  C,  959   (5). 

Creer,  J.   P.,  202    (10). 

Creswell,  Mary  E.,  1104   (30). 

Cripples,  education,  183,  566,  749,  1076, 
1423,  1624 ;  vocational  education,  663. 
1251. 

Crist,  R.   P.,  742,  959    (17), 

Crooheron,  B.  H.,  656  (17),  1104  (10). 

Crone.  F.  L.,  17,  390  (1),  391  (19)  (49) 
(55;     (93). 

Crook,  C.   W.,  391    (14). 

Crosby,  D.  J.,  1826. 

Cross,  B.  A.,  56. 

Cross,  Leora  M.,  569. 

Crouch,   C.   H.,    1393. 

Crow.  C.   S.,  771    (3). 

<'rozet,    Paul,    785. 

Cruickshank,  L.  D.,  18  (1). 

Cubberley,  E.  P..  202  (2)  (8)  (12),  308, 
391  (7)  (54),  392  (9),  394  (2),  968, 
1193.    1334. 

Cuff,   Marian   E.,  18    (3). 

Culbert.  Jane  P.,  1767   (0). 

CuJter,   H    M..  265   (1). 

cli.tlral  education.  scc  liberal  edo- 
cation. 

Culture,  606,  789,  1278. 

Curley,  M.  J.,  1008. 

Current  educational  conditions,  15-30, 
200-221,  399-412.  587-602,  781-812, 
1096-1107,  1265-1274,  1446-1466,  1640- 
1633. 

Curriculum,  elementary  schools,  768  (3), 
767  (20),  959  (0),  1758;  elimination, 
202  (0),  224,  1559;  differentiation.  314, 
488.  725.  988. 1656 ;  high  schooli.  88  (1). 
(2),  913,  1258  (2),  1711;  raral  sohoolB, 
959  (5),  1154,  1709;  aiz-tbree-three  plan. 
266;  technical  colleges.  856  (10);  time 
allotment  in  grades,  1763 ;  uniyeraitles 
and  colleges.  672.  770  (5)  ;  Utah.  1743. 

Currier,  W.  B.,  1591. 
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Curtis.  H.  S..  1380. 
Gushing.  S.  W.,  1489. 

D. 

Dabney.  C.  W..  589. 

Dadmun.  Francis  M.,  71. 

Dake,  L.  G..  391   (75). 

Dana,  J.  C.  1429. 

Danlelson.  Frances  W.,  142. 

Danner,  V.  E.,  1741. 

Dann,  G.  J.,  197  (6). 

Dann.   HoUis.  575    (7). 

Darde.  M.  L..  429. 

Darroch.  Alexander,  786. 

Dartmouth  college,  cooperation  with  sec- 
ondary schools,  952. 

Davenport.  Eugene,  524. 

Davidson.  W.  M.,  677   (1). 

Da  vies,  Hazel  L.,  908   (7). 

Davis,  C.  O..  115.  658,  910. 

Davis,  J.  B.,  1218,  1386. 

Davis,  W.  H..  629,  816,  874. 

Dawson,  C.  A..  242. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  education.  180-182,  370- 
372.  391  (101).  749,  1071-1072,  1249, 
1421-1422,  1678  (2),  1622-1623,  1809- 
1810. 

Dealey,  Hermlone  L.,  1535. 

Dealey.  W.  L.,  787.  1466. 

Dean,  A.  D..  1781. 

Dean.  W.  H.,  158,  1605. 

Dean  of  wome.v,  1063. 

Dearborn,  G.  Van  N.,  977,  1276. 

Dearborn,  W,  P.,  1465. 

Dearholt,  H.  E.,  1629   (13). 

Debates  and  dbbatixo,  247.  874,  1136, 
1504,  1629  (10)  ;  influence  on  political 
opinion,  1494. 

Decatur,  III.,  extra-classroom  study,  269. 

Decorme,  Gerardo,  774. 

Deem,  Eleanora  P.,  434. 

Defective  children,  374,  562;  industrial 
training,  1392  (14).  See  also  Blind; 
Cripples  ;  Deap  and  dumb  ;  Exceptional 
Children;  Feeble-minded;  Nebvous 
children. 

Deffenbaugh.  W.  S.,  402,  680.  771  (6),  964. 

De  Graff,  Grace,  391  (94). 

De  Grassl,  G.,  788. 

Dborres,  academic.  922,  1733;  in  District 
of  Columbia,  99. 

De  Groat,  H.  D.,  1256  (1). 

Delhi,  J.  D.,  875,  1168. 

Delannoy.  Paul.  293. 

Db  la  Salle,  J.  B..  778. 

Delinquency,  749,  1812. 

De  Long.  Ethel.  1767  (11). 

Dement.  Lucia  W..  1392  (16). 

Democracy  and  education.  See  Educa- 
tion AND  DEMOCRACY. 

Demonstration   work.  farm.   1104    (29) ; 

home.  1104  (30).  1226  (25)   (26). 
Dengler.  W.  E..  1042  (6). 
DEN.MARK.  rural  schools.  893  (4).  1258  (4). 
Dennis,  D.  U.,  908  (5*). 
Denominational   schools  and   collbobs. 

1007  (2)   (5)    (7),  1259  (2)   (4),  1347. 
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Dbntal  education,  1244. 

Dental  hygieke,  508. 

Den%'ER,  continuation  school,  1398;  school 

administration,  963;   survey,   587.   1266. 
Denver   civic   and   commercial   association, 

1194. 
Department  store  education,  1027,  1226 

(2). 
Department  store  education  association, 

3  (2). 
Department  store  work.  1061  (IX). 
Departmental  teachinq,   768    (4),   1866, 

1557. 
De  Sanctis  tests,  1291. 
De  Sbazo.  M.  G..  656  (13). 
Design,  applied,  1012  (9). 
Desmond,  Daisy  F..  391  (75). 
De  Sota  Parish,  La.,  survey,  460. 
Detroit,  education,  219 ;  home  economics, 

1240:  Immigrant  education,  1420;  niffbt 

schools,  560. 
Detroit.     Board  of  education,  659. 
Deuckler,  Gustav,  210. 
Deutsche  Abraham,  496,  685. 
Deutscb,  M.  E.,  1156  (7). 
Dewey,  John.  343,  590-591,  606,  789,  938 

(1),  1342,  1447. 
Dewbv,  John,  828,  1131. 
De    Witt    Clinton    high    school.    New 

York,  007.  \ 
Dexter.  F.  B.,  1348. 
Deyol,  A.  M.,  763  (2). 
Dick,  G.  S.,  470. 
Dick.  William.  965. 
Dickie,  G.  E.,  391  (83>. 
Diebel,  Amelia.  1137. 
Diemer,  Hugo,  356  (4). 
Dlggle,  J.  W..  1642. 
Directors,  school,  577  (8). 
Directory,  educational,  1267. 
luscirLiNB.   121.   391    (41),  496,  684-685, 

980.  1747-1748.    See  aiso  Formal  dis- 
cipline ;  School  management. 
Diseases,    contaf^lous,    1368;    preventable, 

199   (1). 
Dishonesty,  84,  1004. 

DiVERSlONAL   OCCUPATION.    1783. 

Dixon,  B.  V.  B.,  1243. 

Dobbs,  Ella  V.,  1148. 

Dodd,  A.  E.,  1012  (5),  1892  (3).  1894. 

Dodge,  B.  E.,  435,  630. 

Dodson,  J.  M..  391   (30). 

Doll,  E.  A.,  421. 

Domestic  education,  391   (42). 

Domestic  science.    See  Home  economics. 

Donovan,  J.  J..  391   (92). 

Dooley.   W.    H..   878,    1016-1016. 

Dorchester    vocational    Latin    mzpbbi- 

MENT,   1499. 
Dormitories,    Harvard  tmlvef'slty,  936. 
Dornbiath,  Otto,  413. 
Dorsey,  Susan  M.,  391  (46). 
Douglass,  A.   A.,    1466. 
Downes.  F.  B.,  1440  (6). 
Downes.  8.  E.,  769   (2). 
Downey,  Mary  £..  202   (7). 
Downey,  T.  F..  407. 
Downing,  A.  8.,  5   (0>. 


I  Downing,  P.  J.,  1578  (8). 
Drake,  J.  P..  5.39   (3). 
DRA.MA.  teaching,  936  (4).  ' 
Drama    league   of    America,    64. 
Dramatics,     college,     1637,     1544;     high 

school,  767    (17). 
Drawing,   primitive,    1489    (1)  :    teaching. 

641.  867.  894,  1012  (10),  1700. 
Dress,  standards  for  girls,  1416. 
Dresslar,  F.  B..  391   (80). 
Drlggs.  H.  R..  202   (1),  978. 
Dubois.  Raphael.   198    (4). 
DuBuguE,  lA..  tests,  1283-1284. 
Dudley.  W.  H.,  160   (3),  1629    (18). 
Duggan.   M.  L..  792-798. 
Duggan,   S.   P.,    764    (15),   1442. 
Duke.   K.  A.,  90,  966. 
DuncHlf,   Frederic.  66   (3). 
Dungan.  Margaret  E.,  436. 
Dunn.  A.   W..  1408,   1635. 
Dunn,  Charles,  /r.,  748  (3). 
Dunning,    W.   B.,   1244. 
Du  Shane,  Donald,  1366,  1557,  1772. 
Dutton.  Emily  H..  760   (2). 
Dykema.   P.  W.,   675   (5),   1104    (28). 
Dynes,   Sarah   A.,  1307. 


K. 


Earhart.  Lida  B.,  1440   (14). 

Earhart,  Will,  393   (11),  576    (6), 

East,  education,  1271,  1463. 

Eastern   arts  association,   1012,   1392. 

Eastern    commercial   teachers'    asaoctatioD. 

1042. 
Eaton viLLB  high  school.  Wash.,  1164 
Eckels,   G.  P.,   364. 
Economics,  teaching,  b.  s.,  666  (12),  1166 

(8). 
£cOLE    norm  ale    SUPfiRIBUR,    FRANCE,  927. 

ItcOLKS   maternelles,   1708. 

Economy  of  time,  88  (4),  304  (3).  770 
(1)  (13).  915,  978.  See  also  Curricu- 
lum, elimination. 

Economy  in  education,  1656. 

Eddy,  Sherwood.  146. 

Eddy,  W.  W.,  480. 

Edinburgh,  education  of  cripples,  .r;63, 
1076. 

Editorial  work«  1061  (IV). 

Edmands,  S.  S.,  1225  (19). 

Edson,  A.  W.,  1074,  1258  (3). 

Education,  study  of,  391  (28).  See  alno 
Current  edocational  conditions  ;  His- 
tory op  education, 

Edccation  and  community.  See  Com- 
munity AND  school. 

BnUCATION    AND    DEMOCRACY.    32.    209.    343, 

893  (6),  606,  762  (1)  (2),  764  (3)  (7» 
(8),  772  (2).  781,  828,  1104  (1).  1256 
(8).  1257  (7)  (8)  (10)  (11).  1447. 
1460,  1614. 

Education  and  industry,  16  (9). 

Education  and  labor,  1225  (8). 

Education  and  life,  893  (8),  394  (li. 
767  (6)  (11).  772  (5).  1166  (1), 

Education  and  national  ideal.  1447. 

Education  and  phiix)8ophy,  1744. 
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Educatiox  and  societt,  202  (14),  767  (2). 

EorCATION   AXD   STATE,  6    (2)     (3),   1460. 

EorCATiON  EXTENSION,  185-188,  378-379, 
301  (57)  (58),  536,  751,  1077,  1427- 
1428,    1629,    1820-1823.      See   also   Uni- 

VERSITT    EXTENSION. 

Educational  history.  See   History  of 

education. 
Educational  measurement,  213,  394  (2), 

765  (5),  959  (23)  (25).  1122. 
Educational  problems,  1156  (4). 
Educational  progress,  202  i2»,  301  (2), 

577  (1),  656  (1)  (2),  770  il5»,  1450. 
Educational  psychology,  44-ri2,  229- 

239,  420-428,  609-622,  C4S  (3i,  829- 

857,    1113-1127,    1283-1205,    1463-1479. 
Educational  research,  ^44.  1156   (4). 
Educational  surveys,     ^«•e  SiR\Eys,  edu- 

catioDal. 
Educational  8Yste.%is,  foreign,  n»latloa  to 

United  States'  education,  1340. 
Educational  tests,  44,  48.  230-231,  233. 

235,  391    (29).   392.   610.  616-617.   834- 

836,    857,    959     (24).    1113,    1115-1117, 

1120.      1122.      1126,     1127,      1283-1284, 

1289-1292.  1464,  1469,  1474.  1663.     See 

also  Intelligbnce  tests   and  names  of 

subjects  and  names  o/  tests. 
Educational  theory,     ^'ee  Teaching. 
Educational  waste,  1281. 
Educators,  6   (1),  9.  11.  i:5-14,  207-208, 

397,    579-581,    585-586,    775-778,    1094- 

1095,    1260,    1263. 
Efficiency,  356   (6),  197   (5»,  767   (1). 
Efficiency    expert    in    education,    1104 

(37),    1357. 
Egbert.  J.  C,  1629  (7),  1796. 
Efirgleston,  J.  D.,  1257   (5). 
Ehlei,  6.  W.,  1376. 
Eicbhorn,  Anna,  84. 
Eisenberg,  G.  L.,  769   (7). 
Elbctivb       system.       1367 ;       elementary 

schools,  768  (3)  ;  high  schools,  766  (13). 
Electricity,  high  school  courne,  68. 
Elementary    educa.tion,    212,    391     (33) 

<34)      (37)-(46).    395     (4>.    770     (16). 

825.    1578     (20)  ;    specialization,    1660- 

1661. 
Elimination  of  pupils,  200  (1),  391  (44). 

766    (14),   771    (1)  ;    bibliography,    960. 

See  also  Backward  children  ;  Retarda- 
tion. 
Ellot.  C.  W.,  464,  1089. 
Elizabeth    McCormick     memorial    fund, 

989. 
Klllff.  J.  r>.,  760   (3). 
EUlot.   Gnbriclle,  1061    (IV). 
Elliott,  C.  H.,  91. 
Elliott,   C.   M.,   1424. 
Elliott,  E.  C,  770   (2),  943. 
Elliott,  J.  L.,  772   (6). 
Ellis,   Dayton,  1052. 
Ellis.  Ilavelock,  1414. 
Elmira  vocational  school,  1506. 
Emmons,  A.  B.,  543. 
Enderlln,  Max,  151. 
Engineering    education,    162.    166.   356- 

.357,  1032  (15>  (16),  1798-1799. 


England,  commercial  education.  732 ; 
education,  391  (16),  801,  1270.  1451. 
1642 ;  medical  Inspection,  503 ;  second- 
ary education,  23. 

Engleman,  J.  O.,  269,  497,  664,  762  (4). 

English,  Harry,  1308. 

English  for  engineers,  1140. 

English  language,  business,  1042  (6)  ; 
composition  and  grammar,  56,  197  (1), 
259,  456,  632,  634.  646,  1321,  1490, 
1496.  1686,  1689,  16^3,  1705,  tests,  48, 
391  (29),  621,  1469,  1470,  1478,  1667; 
teaching,  250,  391  (11),  442,  657  (14), 
888,  1578  (14»,  16S1  ;  in  elementary 
schools,  8C0.  1304  (2i  :  in  school  shops. 
1135;  In  secondary  schools.  885,  890, 
1129,  1321  :  In  Porto  Rico.  638.  See 
also  Oral  English. 

English  literature,    ^ee  Literature. 

Entr'aidb  des  £C0LIER8    mutualistes^  25. 

Environment,  223,  606,   1456. 

Epstein,  Izhac.  437. 

Erasmus,  585. 

Erb,  J.  L.,  ~391  (70),  576  (1)  (7),  657 
(20),  878    (4). 

Erlckson,  J.  E.,  1746. 
Erskine,  John,  57. 
Ervln,  R.  L.,  768   (1). 
Ethical  culture  school.  New  York,  art 
high  school,  1302   (2). 

Ethics,  teaching,  160S   (10). 

Ettinoer  plan,  1392  (13». 

Eugenics,  423,   1771. 

Europb,  education,  391   (22). 

European  history,  teaching.  866  (6)-(8). 

European  was,  389  (1),  404,  1268. 

European  war  and  education,  22-23,  26, 
210,  215,  391  (1),  399,  438,  764  (6). 
782.  785,  796,  798,  800,  809,  1107,  1257 
(12),  1446,  1506,  1641,  1652,  1706;  in 
France,  1096 ;  in  Germany,  595-597  ;  in 
Russia,  598. 

European  war  and  industrial  education, 

1021. 
Evans,  C.  E.,  592. 
Evans,   Frank,   200    (2). 
Evans,  O.  D.,  1392    (11). 
Evans,  P.  L.,  391    (75). 
Evans.  T.  St.  C,  146. 
Evbning    schools,    178,     378.     1225     (9) 

(10). 

Everltt,  G.  B..  3    (7). 

Ewing,    James,    1043    (2). 

Examinations,  122.  770  (9),  1206,  1256 
(3),  1475,  1560;  comprehensive,  759 
(3).  1204. 

Exceptional  children,  183-184,  373- 
377,  391  (79)  (100),  562-568,  748- 
750,  1073-1076,  1248-1251,  1423-1426,. 
1624-1628.  1811-1819.  See  also  Back- 
WARD  children  ;  Bright  children  ;  Dn- 

FECTIVB    CHILDREN. 

Exmer,   M.  J..   1762. 

Experiment   stations,   agricultural,    1032 

(17). 
Experimental  pedagogy,  1454. 
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ExTBNSiox.  See  AGnirrLTURAL  exten- 
sion ;    Education    extension  ;    Univbb- 

8ITT    extension. 

ExTRA-CLASSBooM  STUDY,  DecatUF,  III.,  269. 
Extra-curricular     activities,     82,     391 

(50)     (106). 
Eye.  diseases,  1370,  1374. 

P. 

Faculty,  representation  on  board  of  trus- 
tees, 1736;  share  In  college  control,  988 
(1),    946. 

Faddls,  Jennie  R.,  261.  648  (5),  710. 

Falrchlld,   Milton,  059    (13). 

Fairfield,  Letitla,  18   (5). 

Fairs  and  festivals,  1134,   1237. 

Fairy  tales,  1508. 

Family,  8. 

Far  East,  education,  1271,  1453. 

Farley,  O.  L.,  391    (lO.li. 

Farm  boy  cavaliers.   1328. 

Farm  de.mon8tration  work,  1104   (29). 

Farm-life  schools,  766  (19). 

Farm  statistics,  391  (76). 

FAR.M  woman,  764   (1),  1257   (1). 

Farnum,  R.  B.,  1305,  1439   (2),  1597. 

FarquharsoD,    Alexander,   243. 

Farr.    Ruth,    1092    (4). 

FarrlnRton,  F.  E..  891    (22),  540,  1437. 

Faulkner.   J.   P.,    1369. 

Favlll.  H.  B..  167,  1045  (4). 

Favrot,  L.  M.,  462,  654. 

Feasey,  J.  E.,  860. 

Feddersen,   Lucy   A.,  313. 

Federal  aid,  391   (56). 

Feeble-minded,  373,  833,  1578  (17),  1767 
(2)  (3)  ;  education.  749,  1626,  1628;  In 
public  schools,   1074. 

Fell,  L.  A.,  770  (11). 

Felmley,  David,  945,  1091    (3). 

FftNftLOX,  F*  DB  S.  DE  La  M.,  397. 

Fenlon,   .1.   F.,    1578    (2). 

Fen  wick,    A.    M.,   270. 

FerRuson,  C.  C,  905  (4). 

Ferguson,  .Tames,  39  (107). 

FerRUson.  T.  E.,  1304  (1). 

Fernald.    M.    C,    1350. 

Fbrnald  form-board,  420. 

Fernandez,  Alice  B.,  701. 

Ferris,  Helen  J.,  1061,  1061    (xi). 

Ferris.  W.  N.,  772   (5). 

Festivals,  1134,  1237. 

FiCHTE,  G.  A.,  780. 

Field,  J.  E.,  85,  744. 

Field.  .Jessie,  766  (2),  908  (4*),  1104  (11). 

Field,  W.  8.,  1017,  1821. 

Fillers,  H.  D.,   1490. 

Finance.  See  School  finance;  Universi- 
ties AND  colleges,  finance. 

Finegan,  T.  E.,  1711. 

Flnley,  J.  H.,  197  (1). 

Finney,  R.  L.,  767  (5). 

Fire  protection,  123.  .501,  692,  985. 

Fischer,  Mrs.  Charlotte  R.  L.,  421. 

Fischer,  R..  92. 

Fish,  C.  R.,  244. 

Flshback,  E.  H.,  15.)S. 


Fisher,    Mrs.    Dorothea    F.    C,    1092    (5;, 

1887. 
Fisher,  O.  J.,  995. 
Fltts,  Ada  M.,  1625,  1767   (4). 
Fitzgerald,  W.  J.,  1200.  1578   (15). 
Fltapatrick,   E.  A.,   735-736,  098. 
Fltspatrlck,  F.  W.,  692. 
Flannagan,  R.  K.,  1563. 
Fteagle,  F.  K.,  1782. 
Fleming,  A.  P.  M..  1592. 
Fleming,  Isobel,  1608   (6). 
Fleming,  J.  A..  481. 
Fleming,  R.  D..  721. 
Fletcher,  J.  M.,  262. 
Fletcher,  Thomas,  66  (1),  1536. 
Flexner,  Abraham.  211.  593,  1215. 
Flexneb,  Abraham.  1455. 
Floyd,  E.  v.,  539  (1). 
Flynn,  W.  J.,  574  (1). 
FOERSTEB,  F.   W.,   203. 
Foght,     H.     W..     391     (8).     393     (4)      <6i. 

1258    (4). 
Fontaine,  AndriJ,  876. 
Forbush,  W.  B..  711. 
Ford.  A.  S.,  .^84. 
Ford,  O.  S..  703  (5). 

FORD    IDEA    IX    EDITATIOX,   751,   959    <1>. 

Fordyce,  Charles,  1115. 

Foreign  countries,  American  student  in, 
940. 

Foreign  educational  systems,  relation  to 
United  States'  education.  1349. 

Foreign  popt'lation.     See  Immigrants. 

Form  board  tests,  1465,  1678. 

Formal  discipline,  612,   1280. 

Forrest,  W.  B..  1510  (7). 

Foster,  G.  A.,  1053. 

Foster,  J.  H.,  1259  (4). 

Foster,  W.  D.,  1212.  1257   (3). 

Foster,  W.  T.,  391  (24),  946.  1201. 

Foucher,  A.,  877. 

Foulk,  W.  M.,  771   (2). 

Fowler.  B.  P.,  138. 

Fox,  W.  M.,  135. 

t^ANCB,  education,  27,  37;  relations  with 
Ital.v,  1449;  rural  schools,  attendance, 
1710 ;  secondary  education,  1098 ;  sci- 
ence and  scholarship,  206. 

Francis.  J.  H.,  959  (8). 

Frankfurt  a.  M.  University,  296. 

Franzonl.  Andrea,  1018. 

Fraternities,  college,  942. 

Freedom,  603,  648  (4),  980. 

Freedom  op  teaching.  See  Acadbmxc 
freedom. 

Freeman,  F.  N.,  230,  838-8.^9. 

French,  J.  A..  771  (12). 

French  lanouaob,  grammar,  198  (3)  ; 
phonetics,  1484;  study  after  the  war, 
4.38;  teaching  in  France,  241,  870,  876. 
1685. 

Friedman,  L.  M..  619. 

Friend,  L.  L.,  271,  771  (1). 

Frohardt,  L.  P..  762  (9). 

Fromme,  Nola,  770  (19). 

Froula,  V.  K.,  391   (50). 

FuUan,  M.  T.,  391   (86). 

Fuller,  H.  de  W.,  790. 
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Puller,  G.  H.,  1822. 

Furet,  ayde.  5   (1),  471,  764    (11),  1100, 
1189,  1730  (4). 

G. 

Gage.  H.  M.,  770  (5). 

Gallor,  T.  F.,  &p.,  201  (2). 

Galloway,  B.  T.,  6  (8). 

Galloway,  Lee,  3  (2),  1104  (26). 

Game,  J.  B.,  1491. 

Gannett,  J.  A.,  1730  (2). 

Gakdens,   351,   573,   731,   771    (17),    1604. 

See  also  School  gardens. 
Gardner,  Blanche,  1429. 
Gardner,  C.  S.,  1259  (2). 
Garfield,  H.  A.,  700  (5),  992  (6). 
Garland,  Hamlin,  6  (7). 
Garlock,  M.  A.,  649. 
Garrard,  G.  W.,  861. 
Garrison,  N.  H.,  309,  656  (8). 
Garritt,  A.  W.,  1012  (7). 
Garrone,  Tomfls  L.,  775. 
Garvie,  A.  E.,  163,  358. 
Garvin,  John,  1578  (16). 
Gaby,  Ind.,  week-day  church  schools,  834. 
Gaby  beadixo  tests,  1675. 
Gary  system,  116,  119,  147,  405-406,  409- 
410,  588,  590,   766    (16),   787,   790-791. 
1097,  1106,  1273,  1578  (10),  1648,  1767 
(5)  ;  New  York  City,  119.  216,  218,  409- 
410,  525,  594,  783-784,  1019,  1026,  1365. 
Gascoyne,  J.  J.,  1767  (8). 
Gatherwon,  R.  S.,  771  (7). 
Gaudlg,  Hugo,  403. 
Gaw,  Allison,  923. 
Gaylor,  G.  W.,  762   (4). 
Gazen.  F.,  1708. 

<;ebrken8.  Karl,  575  (4),  576  (5). 
Genius,  104. 

Geography,  58,  197  (6),  435,  630,  633, 
1439  (11),  1682;  commercUI,  772  (9). 
1489,  1492 ;  domestic,  763  (6)  ;  histori- 
cal,  1143 ;  questioning,  1487.  . 
Georgia,  agricultural  education,  1826; 
education,  35 ;  educational  surreys,  792- 
798. 
Georgia.     Department  of  education,  35,  76, 

792-793. 
(fEKMAN  lanq'uage,  teaching,  414,  447,  772 
(16);  in  France,  69,  1131,  1500,  1502; 
study,  1317. 
German  prison  camps,  lectures  and  classes 

in,  1739. 
Germany,   birth   rate,   118 ;   cultural   rela- 
tions with   South  America,  412 ;  educa- 
tion, 20.  592,  600,  1265;  higher  educa- 
tion for  women,  172 ;  physical  training, 
745 ;  school  gardens,  159 ;  secondary  edu- 
cation, 391  (15). 
Gerson,  A.  J.,  1277. 
Oerwig,  G.  W.,  574  (3). 
Gibson,   H.    W.,    1384. 
Gifted  children.     See  Bright  children. 
Gignllliat,  L.  R.,  772  (8),  1615. 
Gildersleeve,  Virginia  C,  1181. 
Gile,  B.  C,  180. 
Giles.  F.  M.,  1492. 
Gil  Ian,  S.  Y.,  1160. 


Gillette,  J.  M..  77,  100,  1104  (12). 

OiUUand,  A.  R.,  851. 

GUlln,  J.  L.,  1629  (15). 

Oilman,  Isabel  A.,  1100. 

Giltner,  E.  B.,  866  (3). 

Girls,  education,  391  (88),  1267  (3)  ;  Eng- 
land, 1241;  physical  training,  1567, 
1571 ;  secondary  education,  France, 
1808.     See  also  Woman. 

Girls'  and  boys'  clubs,  349,  538,  780. 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  aural  school  cllniQue, 
1422. 

Glen,  L  M.,  391  (71). 

Glenn,  J.  T.,  770  (8). 

Godbold.  E.,  1259   (3). 

Goddard,  H.  N.,  1480, 

Goddard.  H.  H.,  1075. 

Godfrey,  Hollis,  1087. 

Goff,  C.  R.,  770  (12). 

Gold,  Hugo.  1470. 

Golden weiser,  A.  A.,  606. 

Golding,  Elizabeth,  1608   (2). 

Goldsmith,  O.  B.,  351. 

Gompers.  Samuel.  764  (9). 

Goodell,  T.  D.,  1309. 

Goodnight,  S.  H..  678  (1). 
Goodrich,  H.  W.,  817. 

Goodsell,   Willystine,   8. 

Ooodspeed,  T.  W..  947. 

Gordian.  Brother,  1578   (20). 

Gosse,  Edmund,  438. 

OoucHBR  college,  entrance   requirements, 

1807. 
Gould,  A.  L..  1156  (9). 
Gould,  F.  J.,  246. 
(30VBBNMBMT,  clvil.    See  Civics. 
Gowans,  E.  0.,  202   (6). 
Gowin,  E.  B.,  722. 

Grading,  197  (7),  366  (11),  387,  656  (7), 
908     (2),    1182,    1258     (3).      See    aUo 
Masking;  Promotion  of  pupils. 
Graduate  schools,  941,  1174. 
Graduate  work,  922,  938  (2),  1183. 
Grady.  W.  E..  116.  694.   1392   (13). 
Graham.  Mary  O.,  766  (1). 
Grammar.    See   English   language,   com- 
position and  grammar. 
Grammar     schools.       See     Elementary 

education  ;  Public  schools. 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.     Survey  committee, 

794. 
Grant,  R.  A.,  391  (74). 
Grant,  W.  P.,  320. 

Graves,  F.  P.,  190,  765  (1),  1440  (5).  1643. 
Graves,  S.  M.,  1467. 
Gray,  A.  A.,  1526. 
Gray,  Carolyn,  1045   (7). 
Gray,  J.  H.,   131. 
Gray,  P.  L.,  840. 
Grsy,  Temperance.  1813. 
Gray,  W.  S.,  44.  231,  1116,  1493.  1664. 
Greeg.  F.  M.,  1208. 
.  Greek     language,    modern.    462 ;     study, 
1309;  teaching,  1181.  1320.  1688,  1703. 
Green.  E.  L.,  948. 
Greene,  Anne,  657   (13). 
Greene,  E.  R.,  1258  (6). 
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Greene,  M.  Louise.  1061  (VII). 

Greene,  W.  C,  1278. 

Greenleaf,  Jeanne  H.,  656  (14). 

Greenleaf.  W.  IL,  767   (14). 

Greenwood,  Barbara,  648   (7). 

Gebbnwood,  J.  M.,  391   (27). 

Gregg,  J.  W.,  124. 

Grey,  A.  A.,  1196. 

Griffin,  O.  B.,  1335,  1515. 

Griffith,  I.  S.,  844,  1593. 

Griffiths,  J.  R.,  394   (6). 

Griggs,  E.   H.,   1104    (5). 

Grote,  Caroline,  1326,  1513. 

Grove.  C.  C,  1287. 

(iROWTH,  relation  to  school  standing,  120S. 

Gruenberg,  B.  C,   1235. 

Gu^not,  Mile.  H.,  1110,   1085. 

Guest.  L.   H.,  18. 

Gulgue,   Albert,  1527. 

GURLETT,    LCD  WIG,    203. 

Gurtler.  F.  H.,  772   (13). 
Guss,   R.    W.,   1034. 
Gutberlet,  Constantin.  422. 
(iuth.  W.  W..  1058   (2). 
<;uyer,  M.  P..  423. 
(Jym.vastics,  1764. 

H. 

Haaren,  J.  H.,   1578   (10). 

Haas,  L.  J.,  1783. 

Haberman,  J.  V.,  1288,  1408, 

Habit,  847,  1578    (13). 

Hackett,  W.  E.,  185. 

Hadley,  A.  T.,  294.  529.  1351. 

Haggerty,  M.  B.,  1289,  1666. 

naight,   Elizabeth   H..   439.   1065. 

Hnight,   H.  W.,   1481. 

Tlalnes,  C.  G..  66  (4).  1614. 

Haines.  T.  H..  424,  618. 

Hale,   E.  E.,  674. 

Hall,  Alice  C.  K..  1279. 

Hall,  E.  H..  1448. 

Hall,  Frank.  1784. 

Hall,  G.   a.,   764    (6),  841.   1257    (12). 

Hall.  J.   W..   1279. 

Hall,  Mary  E.,  657   (2).  765   (8). 

Hall-Quest,  A.   L,   36,   45,  458.  979,  1343. 

1510  (6).  1528. 
Hnller.  William.  1805. 
Hallowell.  Madeleine  A.,  1578  (17). 
JTnmllton,   A.   E.,   1405. 
Hamilton.  Samuel,  577    (6). 
Hamilton,   W.  I.,  1715. 
IlAMrLTON,   W.    I..    996. 
Hamlin.  Myra  S.,  1801. 
Ha  mm,   P.    P.,    1130. 
Hammett,   C.   E.,  701. 
Hammett,  F.  8.,   1245. 
Hammond,  H.  E..  1439   (7). 
Hampton  normal  and  aoricultcral  insti- 

Ti'TiC,  555. 
Hand.  W.  H..  199   (2).  200   (1),  760   (7). 
Handwork.     See  Manual  training. 
Handwriting.     Sef"  Writing. 
Haney,  .L  P..  1430    ^2)    (12),  1594* 
Hanlfan.  L.  J..  1104  (17). 
Hannan,  Thomas.  1057. 
HaD^?n.   Anders.   1421. 


Hanus,  P.  H.,  310.  842. 

Harbarger,  8a da  A.,  1798. 

Harbold,  P.  M.,  769   (4). 

Harding,  C.  F.,  356  (11). 

Hargreaves.  U.  T.,  .^91   (48). 

Harlan,  C.  L,  1396.  1666,  1828. 

Harman,  N.  B.,  18  (2). 

Harmon,  T.  A.,  770  (13). 

Harper.  W.  A..   295. 

Harrington,  J.  B..  1.327. 

Harris,  D.  P..  1048. 

Harris.  F.  S.,  1780. 

Harris,  Jfr«.  M.  O.,  18  (OK 

Harris,  W.  T.,  9. 

Harris-Andbrson  tests,  1283. 

Harrison.  Elizabeth.  143. 

Harrison,  Frank,  1595. 

Harrison,  Gall.  648  (3). 

Hart.  J.  K..   1344. 

llartman,  L.  W.,  1182. 

Hartmann.  Leila  G.,  936  (5). 

llartshome,  Hugh,  1390. 

Hartwell.  C.  S.,  465,  466  (2>. 

Hartwell,  8.  O..  311,  499.  681. 

Harvard  -  Nbwton     composition     scales, 

1117. 
Harvard    nNivERsiTT,    674 :     dormitories, 

936:   military  training.   169;   School  of 

business  administration,  161. 
iIarvest  fairs,  1287. 
Harvey,  Bessie  E..  1686. 
Harvey,  L.  H.,  1439  (8). 
Hatherell,  R.  A..  767  (9). 
Hauvette.  Henri.  1131.  1440. 
Hawkins.  D.  E.,  197  (5). 
Hawkins.  L.  S.,  1225  (26). 
Hawkins.  Wilson,  768  (2). 
Hay  Ian ;  paeud^  86. 
Hayden,  Felix,  1537. 
Hayes.  B.  H..  1777. 
Hay«s,  Frances  S.,  395  (13). 
Haseltine,  Alice  L..  758. 
Haseltine,  Mary  E.,  1061  (III). 
Heald.  F.  E>.,  1236. 
Health,  771  (18).  1104  (13)  ;  instractloD 

in,  1369.  1481,  1629  (18). 
Heater,  Blsor,  1004. 
Heathcote,  C.  W..  1582. 
Hbattno,  574   (6). 
Heatwole,  C.  J.,  1261. 
Heboid.  Kurt.  595. 
Heck.  W.  H.,  .385,  1202. 
Hedge.  L.  J.,  866  (5). 
Heffron.  J.  L.,  544. 
Hellbmn,  Ludwig.  296. 
Hellman.  J.  D.,  843. 
HelnmiUer.  J.  B..   770    (6). 
Henderschott.  F.  C,  908  (4>. 
Henderson.  W.  D.,  1629   (3). 
Henderson.   W.    H.,    1225    (5>    (17).    1266 

(III),    1629    (10). 
Hendrick.   B.   .1.,    1790.* 
Hendrix  college,  322. 
Henegren.  Marie.   1230. 
Henke,   Francesca   A..   14L*5. 
Henry.   T.    R.,    1111. 
Hepp.    Johann,    l.'SO. 
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Hbbeditt,    1456. 

Bering:,  H.  H.,  772   (14>. 

Herrlck,  C.  A.,  1042  (1),  1161,  1407. 

Mertzoff,  W.  S.,  1440  (4>. 

Hervey,   H.   D..   212, 

Hervey,   W.   A.,   1183. 

Hewlns,   Nellie   P.»   1280. 

Meywan^,    Ernst,    414. 

Hlbben.  J.  G.,  766  (2). 

Hlckey,    A.    F.,    1578    (13). 

Hlckmfln,  H.  B.,  748   (2). 

Hickok,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  1225   (12). 

Hicks.  F.  C.  1797   (5). 

Hkks,  Vlnnie  C,  1814. 

Hicks,   W.   E.,   1225    (13). 

High  school  and  collboe,  357   (9),  1042 

(1).    1162.    1256    (10). 
High    school    axd    elkmentaby    school, 

658.     See  also  Six-and-six  plan. 
High    school   and   normal   school,   1150 

(3),    1170. 
High  school  dramatics,  767   (17). 
High    school    pcpils,    1338 ;    preferences 

for  subjects,  6.57   (8). 
High    school    teachers    association    of   New 

York   city,   466. 
High    schools,    82-85.    87-88,    197    (1). 

200  (1),  266-279.  .391  (47)-(53)  (75). 
463-469,  656-660.  762  (3),  766  (8». 
771  (8)  (9),  772  (11),  908-909,  1156- 
1165.  1225  (.30),  1,330-1331,  1333. 
1335,  13.37-13.39,  1439,  1512,  1714- 
1722 ;      commencements,     271 :      county, 

201  (4)  ;  military  tralnlnsr,  551,  553 ; 
morality.  1006;  rural,  79,  11J56  (11). 
711;  social  activities,  202  (13);  so 
clalized.  908  (5),  1519;  technical,  lOl'J 
(4),  1016.  f^ee  also  Accredited  high 
schools  ;  Junior  high  schools  ;  Sec- 
ondary EDUCATION,  Six-and-six  plan. 

Higher  education,  5,  97-109,  290-303. 
391  (32)- (34)  (54) -(55),  477-484. 
671-678,  936-958.  10.58  (2),  1176-1190. 
1259  (1).  1.347-1.3.56.  1534-1551,  17.30- 
1740.  See  aho  rNivKRSiTiEs  and  col 
leges. 

Higher  education  and  democracy,  1257 
(7). 

Highsaw,  J.  L.,  1494. 

HUdebrandt,   Paul,   506. 

Hill,  A.  R.,  1082  (4). 

Hill,  D.  S.,  844,  1156  (4). 

Hill,    B.    B.,    1802. 

HUU  M.  B.,  1166  (1). 

Hill,  Mary  D.,  1828,  1507. 

Hill,  Patty  8.,  1149. 

Hill,   SalUe,   1728. 

Hilliard,  O.  H.,  1285. 

Hinchman,  W.  S.,  272,  940. 

Hinckley,  E.  S.,  394   (10). 

Hippensteel,  H.  S.,  681. 

History,  European,  866  (6) -(8)  ;  Indus- 
trial.  1503;  local,  197  (3),  450;  recent, 
1301 ;  socialized,  763  (5)  ;  teaching,  66, 
44.3.  448,  644,  767  (14),  771  (11),  866, 
871.  887,  901,  1482,  1696,  1707,  elemen- 
tary schools.  86.5,  1298,  1305,  1307,  high 


schools,  1142,  1691-1692,  Junior  high 
schools,  900. 

History  of  education,  8-14,  203-208, 
396-398,  579-586,  773-780,  1093-1095, 
1261-1264,  1441-1445,  163^1639. 

Hoag,  E.  B.,  1248. 

Hoagland,  I.  N.,  985. 

Hocker,  Florence,  908  (3*). 

Hoekje,  J.  C,  147. 

Hoekje.  W.  G.,  1644. 

Hoffman,  Ruth  C,  391  (35). 

Hoffmann,  Ernst,  404. 

Hoke,  K.  J.,  375,  387. 

Ilolden,  J.  A.,  581. 

Holden.  P.  G.,  1770. 

Hollander.  Bernard.  1815. 

Hollenbeck,  T.  E.,  766  (10). 

Holliday,  Carl,  15.38. 

Hollingworth,  H.  L.,  1028. 

Hollister.  H.  A..  657  (1>,  1258  (2),  1716, 
1756,  1776. 

Holmes,  E.  0.  A.,  980. 

Holmes,  Elizabeth,  712. 

Holt,  Ethelyn  F.,  505. 

Home  and  school,  710,  712,  819.  960. 

Home  and  school  league,  1104  (19». 

Home  demonstration  work«  1104  (.30>, 
1225   (25)    (26). 

Home  economics,  198  (5),  349,  891  <64) 
(106).  534,  537-639,  657  (12).  766 
(11),  770  (19),  1012  (8),  1081  (5). 
1032  (13),  1038-1041.  1239-1241, 
1405-1406,  1607,  1795,  1828:  cookery 
costume.  352;  rural  schools,  771  (14), 
1392  (15). 

Home  maklng,  1104   (6),  1225  (12),  1620. 

Home  project  work.  See  Home  demon- 
stration work. 

Home  study,  391  (105).  689.  1202,  1556, 
1721. 

Home  work,  school  credit  for.  1104  (21). 
1236. 

Honesty,   84,   1004. 

Honor  system.  1732. 

Hood.  W.  R.,  384. 

Hook,  Flora  E.,  1687. 

Hopkins.  E.  M..  391   (11).  1639. 

Hopkins,  Florence  M.,  1254. 

Horace,  255. 

Home,  H.  H.,  1458.  1744  (6). 

Horner,  H.  H.,  1256  (3). 

Horton,  D.  W..  364. 

Hosic.  .T.  F..  87,  472,  632,  1281,  1630  (3). 

Houghton,  H.  P..  1688. 

Household  manufactures,  history,  1505. 

Houston  Co.,  Ga.,  survey,  76. 

Howard,  Claud,  1296. 

Howe,  Lucien,  1616. 

Howerth,  I.  W.,  223. 

Howerth,  J.  M..  769  (1)   (3). 

Howlett,  C.  A.  S.,  3  (8). 

Hoyt,  Mary  O.,  675. 

Hubbard,  J.  W.,  58,  633. 

HudelBon,  Earl.  1469,  1667. 

Hudson.  J.  W.,  772  (2)    (11).  1081. 

Hughes,  MUa  E.  P.,  18  (7). 

Hughes,  H.  J.,  767  (11). 
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Humanistic  education.    See  Liberal  edu- 
cation. 
Humanities,  484. 

Humidity  of  aib  in  school  booms,  1372. 
HumphreyB,  Walter,  986  (3). 
Hunt,  Caroline  L.,  696. 
Hunt.  E.  L.,  1310. 
Hunt,  T.  F..  1032  <9). 
Hunt,  R.  D.,  795. 

Hunter.  F.  M.,  706,  959  (18),  1208. 
Hunter,  G.  W..  697. 
Huntlnprton,  E.  D.,  1439   (9). 
Huntington,  Ellsworth,  127. 
Kurd.  W.  D.,  1031  (4),  1032  (12). 
Hurrell,  A.  S.,  1012   (4),  1225  (30). 
Huss,  ifrs,  F.  C.  770  (9). 
Hutchlngs,  C.  M..  766  (13). 
Hutching,  H.  A.,  1225   (9). 
Hjatt,  Edward,  959   (14). 
Hyoiene.     Sec  Health;  School  hygiene 

AND   sanitation. 

I. 

Icaza,  F.  A.  de,  101. 

Idaho,  high  schools,  1339. 

Illinois,  high  schools,  762  (3)  ;  indus- 
trial education.  1228 :  rural  school  sur- 
vey, 1326,  1511 ;  spelling  contest.  266. 

Illinois  association  of  teachers  of  English, 
657   (14). 

Illinois  music  teachers'  association,  878. 

Illinois  state  teachers'  association,  762. 

Illinois.     University,  1184. 

Illinois.    University,  directory,  1184. 

Illinois.  University.  High  school  confer- 
ence, 667. 

Illiteracy,  United  States,  808,   1267    (4). 
Illustration,      teaching      in      elementary 
schools.   1392    (16). 

I. MAG  I  NATION,    1509. 

Immigrants,  1061  (V)  ;  Americanization 
class,  1820;  education,  177-179,  363, 
378,  558-561,  742,  749,  959  (17),  1051, 
1069-1070,  1104  (35).  1419-1420,  1437, 
1P.21  ;  Illiteracy,  808;  illiteracy  test, 
1419. 

Immigrants    a.vd   the   library,    1630    (6) 

(6). 

India,  education,  12,  220. 

Indiana,  eilucatlonal  history,  1093,  1638; 
vocational   research,    1229. 

Indianapolis,  prevocatlonal  education,  155. 

Indians,  education,   390. 

Individual  instruction,  306,  498,  1679. 

Individuality,  459. 

Indlekofer.  J.  N.,  1227. 

lNiK)-lRANic  LANGUAGES,  teaching,  877. 

Industrial  arts,  70,  1439  (4),  1598. 

Industrial  education,  152-153,  391  (13), 
0r>9.  (21),  1392  (7),  1629  (9);  sale  of 
products,  1225  (14).  See  aUo  Manual 
training  ;  Professional  education  ; 
Trade  schools  ;  Vocational  education. 

Industry  and  education,  18  (9). 

Inplls.  A.  J..   1616,  1717. 

Inman,  D.  M.,  762    (6). 


Intelligence  tests,  52,  111,  232,  239,  .392. 
613,  834-836.  840,  854,  856,  1121.  1285- 
1286,  1288,  1296,  1465.  1472,  1670.  1673, 
1676.    See  also  Educational  tests. 

International  aspects  of  education^  76i 
(5). 

Internationa]  kindergarten  union,  648.  1434. 

Inui,  K.  8.,  391  (18). 

Iowa,  education,  763  (2)  ;  higher  educa- 
tion, history,  671,  survey,  1190. 

Iowa  spelling  test,  846. 

Iowa  state  teachers'  association,  224,  763. 
1569,  1683. 

Ireland,   edu3atlon   extension.   536. 

IrwIn,  R.  B.,  1370. 

Italian  language,  teaching,  656  (13). 

Italy,  education,  788 ;  rolatlonK  wirh 
France,  1449. 

J. 

J.iCK.soN,  A.  V.   W.,   877. 

Jackson,  Edward,  506. 

.Jackson,  J.  L.,   1472. 

Jackson.   8.  F.,  607. 

Jacob,  8.  8..  771    (15). 

Jacobs,  C.  L.,  530. 

Jacoby,  H.  8.,  366  (10). 

Jaeger,  F.  E.  H.,  1791. 

Jamart,  C,  93. 

James,  E.  J.,  550. 

James.  E.  R.,  1610. 

.Tames,  M.  C,  767  (16). 

James,  William.  1744  (1>. 

Japan,  education,  583.  805,  1644. 

Japanese  education,  In  United  States.  .^1 

(18). 
Jardllller.  Robert,  796. 
Jardino,  Edith  L.,  1061  (V). 
Jarvis,  C.  D.,  728. 
Jastrow,  Joseph,  1362. 
Jay,  Pierre,  198  (1). 
Jennings,  I.  G.,  723. 
Jensen.  G.  H.,  1397. 
Jcspersen,  Otto,  1268. 
.lessup,  W.  .4.,  88  (4),  924,  1311. 
Jesus  Chrlst  as  educator,  773. 
Jewell,  J.  R..  1656. 
Johanson,  J.  M.,  672. 
Johns  Hopkins  university,  297,  356  (15). 
Johnson,  Burgess,  1689. 
Johnson,  C.  E.,  1763. 
Johnson,  C.  R.,  3  (9). 
Johnson,    D.    B..    78,    391    (38),    764     (\p, 

1267   (1). 
Johnson,  D.  D.,  139,  1786. 
Johnson,  G.  E.,  136,  1104   (14). 
Johnson,  G.  L.,  233  (1). 
Johnson,  H.  C,  770  (14). 
Johnson,  Harriet  H.,  1359. 
Johnson,  Mary  E.,  1304  (2). 
Johnson,  Paul,  396  (12). 
Johnson,  T.  E.,  213,  415. 
Johnson,  T.  J.,  906. 
Johnson.     See  also  Johnston. 
Johnston,   C.   H.,   273,   314,   r>ol,   6.">7    <.*)>. 

764.  762  (6),  1195  (1),  1228,  125.K 
Johnston,  H.  H.,  547,  797. 
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JohnstOD,  J.  H.,  1290,  1631,  1668. 

Jones,  A.  J.,  1104  (23),  1440  (1). 

Jones,  A.  L.,  1204. 

Jones,  B.  B.,  1742. 

Jones,  G.  E.,  818. 

Jones,  Mary  E.,  391  (88). 

Jones,  R.  W.,  395  (9)  (11). 

Jones. -W.  F.,  391  (81),  770  (1). 

Jones  tbst,  1289. 

Jordan,  Alice  M.,  755. 

Jordan,  D.  S.,  391  (1),  950,  1185. 

Joyner.  J.  Y.,  19,  391  (6).  3257  (10). 

Judd.  C.  H.,  391  (29)  (5?).  392  (10),  425, 
660,  665,  911.  925,  959  (2).  1090,  1266 
(III. 

Judd.  Zebulon,  1795  (1). 

Judson,  A.  C,  1304  (3). 

Julian,   Brother,  1747. 

Junior  collboeSj  106,  298,  391  (12),  760 
(3),  1007  (5)  (6),  1091  (4),  1156  (9), 
1179,  1259   (6),  1834,  1439   (10). 

Junior  high  schools,  6  (5),  87,  266, 
268,  273,  278,  391  (52),  466-466,  667 
(1)  (3)  (4),  659-660,  718,  762  (6), 
768  (6),  900,  912,  914,  916,  1091  (4) 
(6  (7).  1157,  1159,  1165,  1195  (l)-(3) 
(6),  1330,  1333,  1515-15i6,  1518,  1646. 
1714,  1717,  1719,  1782. 

JuvBNiLB  court,  394  (10),  1767  (7). 

JUVENILB    DELINQUENCT,   749,    1812. 

Juvenile  prote<!tJve  association  of  Chicago, 
562, 

K. 

Kahl,  Marta  M.,  172. 

Kalamaboo,  Mich.,  school   administration, 

311,   681. 
Kalbach,  L.  A.,  936  (2).  17.'^0  (6). 
Kamprath,  W.  B.,  1012   (6). 
Kandel,  I.   L.,  732. 
Kane,    S.   M.,    526. 
Kansas,   civic    education,    741    (4)  ;    high 

schools,      1512;      kindergartens,     1146; 

standardization,   1197. 
Kansas  Citt,  Mo.,  Bureau   of  research 

AND  ErFlCIENCY,  392    (11). 

Kansas  state  normal  school.    Emporia,  214. 

Kansas  state  normal  school,  Emporia, 
1428. 

Kansas  state  teachers*  association,  2. 

Kansas.  Univf^rslty.  Dept.  of  child  wel- 
fare,  713. 

Kansas.    University,  health  service,  1209. 

Karstftdt,  O.,  20. 

Kauffman,  Terva  E.,  1040. 

Kayfets,  Isidore,  1117. 

Keating,  J.  F.,  969  (19),  3846. 

Keen,   Charlotte,   1240. 

Keffer.  C.  A.,  1032   (11). 

Keller,  A.  G.,  1812. 

Kellpy.  R.  B.,  1256  (12). 

Kelley,  T.  L.,  232. 

Kellogg,    R.    S.,    283. 

Kellor,  Frances  A.,  558. 

Kelly,  F.  J.,  88  (1),  614. 

Kelly.  Jennie  E..  1415. 

Kelly,   M.    V.,   336. 


Kkllt  beading  test,  1075. 

Kelsey,  R.  W.,  866  (1). 

Kendall.  C.  N.,  819,  1552. 

Kenerson,  W.  H.,  356  (8). 

Kennedy,  John.  316. 

Kennedy.  Joseph,  1450. 

Kent,  E.  B.,  1392    (10). 

Kent,  W.  P.,  576  (2).    • 

Kentucky,  moonlight  schools,  772  (3). 

Keople,  R.  C,  1226  (27). 

Kerfoot,  J.  B.,  1631. 

Kern.  H.  L.,  390  (2). 

Kerr,  James,  18  (4),  988. 

Kerr,  W.  H.,  191. 

Kesseler,  Kurt,  203. 

Key,  Ellen,  203. 

Keyes,  Charles,  297. 

Keyser,  C.  J.,  820. 

Keyser,  West  Virginia,  manual  trainln?. 

1784. 
Kllpatrick,  W.  H.,  050. 
Kindergarten,   71-75,   391    (35)    36,   407. 

458,     648-653,     1146-1147,     1149-liriO, 

1323,  1434. 
Kindergarten    and    elementary    school, 

73,   261,   391    (14)    (35),   648    (5),    652, 

712.  1091   (3),  1150,  1607. 
Kindergartners.  training,  386,  648  (6). 
King,  C.  L.,  1104  (37). 
King,  H.  C,  1347  (2). 

King,  Irving.  420.  1104  (3),  1470,  1744  (4). 
King,  J.  T..  1758. 
King,  L.  B.,  1440  (2). 
King,  M.  B.,  959  (21). 
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More.  L.  T.,  1103. 
More,  P.  E.,  777. 
Morehouse,  Frances  M.,  1696. 
Morgan.  Alexander,  708. 
Morxan,  R.  V.,  762   (10). 
Moritz,  R.  E.,  395   (7),  445. 

MOBNINO   BZEBCISES,    1220. 

Morris,  Elise,  1250. 

Morrison,   H.   C,   366. 

Morse,  H.  N..  1324. 

Morse,   Sidney,  193. 

Moss,  S.  .\.,  850. 

MotPD,  R.  R.,  556. 

MOTHEBS,   391    (103). 

Motivation,  316,  304  (11),  706,  827,  969 
(18). 

Moulton,  R.  G.,  1629  (20). 

Mt.  Vbbnon,  Ind.,  reading,  1813. 

Moving  pictubbs.  53,  429,  628-624;  edu- 
cational use,  859,  861,  863-864. 

Moyer.  J.  A.,  1104   (26). 
MUnsterberg,  Hugo,  624. 
Muerman,  J.  C,  283,  1827. 
Mulr,  J.  L.,  202    (13). 
Mulrhead,  J.  H.,  18  (6). 
Mnmford,  E.  E.  R.,  337. 
Municipal    univbesities.    B9€   Univbbsi- 
ties  and  collbobs,  municipal. 

Munro,  W.  B.,  490,  1816. 
Bluntsch,  Albert,  1578  (18). 
Murdock,  Jfrs.  W.  L.,  1795  (5). 
Murlin,  L.  H.,  1   (2). 
Murphy,  C.  R.,  275. 
Murphy,  Helen,  657   (12). 
Murray,  C.  R.,  771  (6). 
Murray,  M.  W.,  1225  (20). 
Murtland,  Cleo.  1012  (8),  1226  (31). 

MUSfia  PAOAOOOIQUB,  flcOLB  NOEMALB,  &■• 
BANCON,  93. 


Museums,  educational  use,  198  (2),  226. 

Music,  449,  454  ;  community,  675  (5),  1104 
(28) ;  instrumental,  in  public  schools, 
1486;  school  credit  for,  393  (11),  575 
(6),  576  (6)  ;  teaching,  391  (70)-(71), 
575-^76.  878,  1417,  1683,  1690,  elemen- 
tary schools,  1501,  high  schools,  762 
(10),  772  (18),  1256  (5),  normal  schools, 
1488,  public  schools,  766  (15),  1704, 
standardliatlon,  772  (17),  878  (3)  (4), 
902 ;  vocational  guidance  In,  1(M)1. 

Music  appebciation,  1104   (2). 

Music  supervisors'  national  conference,  576. 

Music  teachers*  national  association,  576. 

Musselman,  H.  T.,  599,  1545. 

Muthesius,  Karl,  600. 

Myer,  W.  E.,  741  (1)   (2). 

Myers,  G.  W.,  249. 

Myths,  teaching,  637. 

N. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  defective  children,  1250. 

National  aid  to  vocational  education, 
764   (17),  1392   (3). 

National   Americanization    committee,    560. 

National  association  for  the  promotion  of 
industrial  education,  154. 

National  association  of  corporation  schools, 
3,   803,  1029,   1587. 

National  association  of  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States.  153. 

National  child  labor  committee,  1575. 

National  collegiate  athletic  association.  700, 
992. 

National  commercial  teachers'  federation, 
160. 

National  conference  of  charities  and  correc- 
tion, 1767. 

National  congress  of  mothers,  1104  (18). 

National  council  of  teachers  of  English,  4, 
62. 

National  education  association,  391,  764; 
commission  on  the  reorganization  of  sec- 
ondary education,  892,  1635;  committee 
on  teachers*  salaries.  1634 ;  committee  on 
vocational  education,  1438.  Depart- 
ments— business  education,  391  (72)- 
(77)  ;  child  hygiene.  391  (78)-(82)  ; 
classroom  teachers,  301  (107)-(110)  ; 
elementary  education,  391  (37>-(46)  ; 
higher  education,  391  (54)-(55)  :  kinder- 
garten education,  391  (36)-(36)  ;  library, 
391  (95)-(99)  ;  music,  391  (70)-(71)  ; 
normal  schools,  391  (56) -(62)  ;  physical 
education,  391  (83)-(85)  ;  rural  and 
agricultural  education,  391  (104)-(106)  ; 
school  administration.  391  (90)-(94)  ; 
school  patrons,  391  (102)-(103)  ;  sci- 
ence instruction,  391  (86)-(89)  ;  second- 
ary education,  391  (47)-(53)  ;  special 
education,  391  (lOO)-(lOl)  ;  superin- 
tendence, 959 ;  vocational  education  and 
practical  arts,  391  (63) -(09).*  General 
sessions.  391  (l)-(25),  1257.  National 
council  of  education,  391    (26)-(35). 

National  fire  protection  association,  Boston 
Mass.,  501. 

National  league  of  nursing  education,  1045, 
1608. 
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National    morality    codes    coupetition, 

959  (13). 
National  subal  teacuerh'  beading  cibclb, 

195. 
National   Roeicty  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
'    dnstrial  education,  345.  1225. 
National  society  for  the  study  of  education, 

392,  960. 
National  system  of  BDrcATioN,  391  (31). 
National   Union    of   teachebs,    England, 

286,  391   (14). 
National    university    extension    conference, 

1629. 
National     t'nivebsitv     op     the     Unitbd 

States,  953. 
Nationalized  education,  1447. 
Nations,  study  of,  59. 
Natobp,  Paul,  416. 

Natural  method  of  education,  648  (4). 
Nature-study.  475,  908  (1*)   (8*). 
Naval  education,  170,  369. 
Nearlng,  Scott,  104. 
Nearinq,  Scott,  285,  937. 
Negroes,     education,     175-176,     555-<657, 

1067-1068,  1129.  1417-1418.  1435. 
Neland.  Elsa,  791. 
Nelson,  A.  M.,  1163. 
Nelson,  B.  E.,  772  (1). 
Nelson,  Ernesto,  1089. 
Nelson,  O.  F.,  1773. 
Nemecek,  Ottokar,  47. 
Nervous  children,  568. 
Netfichajeff,  Alexander,  601. 
Nettleton,  6.  H.,  1187. 
New  England,  tiigher  education,  5  (8). 
New   England   association   of   colleges  and 

secondary  schools,  5. 
New    England    association    of    teachers    of 

mathematics,  891. 

New  Hampshire,  rural  education.  655. 
New  Hampshire  state  teachers'  association, 
1268. 

New  Jersey,  rural  supervision,  1440  (13). 

New  Jersey  state  teachers*  association.  766. 

New  Y<»rk  (City),  duplicate  schools,  1650; 
elementary  schools,  969 :  Ettlnger  plan, 
1026;  Gary  plan,  119,  216.  218,  409-410, 
52.').  594,  783-784,  1019,  1026 :  industrial 
education,  1401 :  Junior  high  schools, 
465,  466  (2)  ;  prevocatlonal  education, 
216;  school  administration,  812. 

New  York  (City)  Board  of  education,  216. 
New  York  (City)  Board  of  retirement,  666. 
New  York  (State),  commercial  education, 

160  (1)  ;  vocational  education.  217,  1647. 
New   York    (State)    Education    dept.,    217, 

1647. 
New  York  (State)  rnlverslty,  l.V.)7. 
New  York  (State)  University  convocation,  6. 
New  York  academy  of  public*  education,  069. 
New    York    association    for    Improviui;    the 

condition  of  the  poor,  509. 

New  York  botanical  garden,  1177. 
New  York  ethical  culture  school,  1392  (2). 
New    York    military    training    commission, 
1618. 

New  Zealand,  education,  391   (3). 


Newark,    New    Jersey^    yocational    guid- 
ance, 1791. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Board  of  education,  682. 

Newcomb,  Arthur,  528. 

Newlon,  J.  H.,  667   (6). 

Newman,  J.  H.,  22& 

Newmeyer,  W.  H.,  80i. 

Newspaper,  use  in  schools,  770  (7),  771 
(5). 

Newspaper  trade,  training  for,  1794. 

Newton,  Frances,  648  (8). 

Newton  vocation.\l  school,  Mass.,  710. 

Nicholson,  Anne  M.,  1045   (3). 

Nicholson,  Thomas,  1347  (3). 

Night  schools.    Bee  Evening  scroolh. 

Nltchie.  E.  B.,  1071. 

Nitce,  W.  A.,  446. 

Nolan,  A.  W^  1236. 

Nollen,  J.  S.,  2   (3). 

Normal  schools,  891  (66)-(62i,  918.  928, 
1440  (2)  ;  city,  1440  («»  ;  curricula. 
1728;  Pennsylvania,  1440  (8)  :  standard- 
ization, 1090;  state,  476.  917.  1440  (4>  ; 
teaching  of  psychology,  240.  Hee  aUo 
Teachers,  training. 

Norris,  E.  B.,  1629  (9). 

Norrls.   F.  A.,  1135. 

Nonrls,  O.  Om  687. 

NORRISTOWN,  Pa.,  high-school  ses^tions,  1337. 

North,  Lila  Ver  P.,' 287. 

North  Carolina,  education,  766  (1),  1262; 
universities  and  colleges,  673. 

North  Carolina  teachers'  assembly,  766. 

North  central  association  of  colleges  and 
secondary  schools,  1091. 

North  central  council  of  state  normal- 
school  presidents,  917. 

North  Dakota,  Bible  study  plan,  339; 
teachers*  insurance,  767  (8). 

North  D{ikota' education  association.  767. 

North  Dakota.  Univeusitt,  1356;  Little 
theater,  862. 

Norton,  A.  O.,  1267   (7>. 

Norton,  Helen  R.,  1392  (6). 

Norton,  W.  T.,  674   (2). 

Noyer,  Ralph,  1136.  1697. 

Nudd.  H.  W.,  1767   (5>. 

Nurses,    training*    167-168.     1045,     1243, 
1608.    See  also  School  nurse. 
See  also  School  nurse. 

Nutrition.  320. 

Nutt,  H.  W.,  325. 

Nutting,  H.  C.  913. 

Nutting.  M.  Adelaide,  168,  1608  (12). 

Nyl,  Z.  T.,  391   (20). 

O. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  spelling  efficiency,  237. 

Oberholtser,  R,.  E.,  1757. 

Odencrants.  Louise  C  1020. 

Odum,  H.  W.,  80. 

OODBN,  R.  C,  776. 

Ohio  state  teachers  association,  768. 

Ohio  state  university.     Dept.  op  home 

economics,  1040. 
O'Leary,  Iris  P..  532. 
O'Leary,  W.  A^  1226  (10). 
Olesen,  Peter,  391   (82|. 
Olp,  E.  E.,  1724. 
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OxE-ROOM  8CHtJOL,  263,  654,  657  (11). 

ONelll,  J.  M..  288. 

Ontario,  Cax..  8f>coD(lary  educatioo,  1444. 

Opdycke,  J.  B.,  888. 

OrRX-AiK  8('HOOL8,  18   (4),  510,  740,  989, 

1092  (5),  1371. 
**  OrPUSITKS  TESTS,"   1470. 

Oral    English,    432,    1304    (1)  ;    common 
mistakes,  1187. 

OUATYIRY,   333. 

Obecon,  high  schools,  1339,  1721. 

Oregon,     rniverslty,  1324. 

Oregon.    T'xivebsity,  survey,  292. 

Osljorn,  W.  Q.,  1164. 

OShpa.  M.  v..  72,  367,  1329,  1664,  1659. 

Osier,  Sir  William,  360. 

Otis,  A.  S.,  427,  1474,  1672. 

Otis,  E.  O..  1816. 

Ol'GMTRED,    WrLLIAM,   1441. 

Outdoor  instruction,  860. 
Ovlatt,  Edwin,  1546. 
Owen,  L.  V.  D.,  805. 

P. 

P.,  J.,  447. 

Paddock,  A.  P.,  1156  (13). 
Padfu,  Jos^,  638. 
Paine,  P.  M.,  1256  (14). 
Palmer,  C.  F.,  .391   (105). 
Palmer,  Loella  A.,  1150. 
Pan  American  sclentlflc  congress,  1436. 
Panama-Pacific     international     exposi- 
tion.     Ed t? CATION   EXHIBITS,  1085. 

Parent-teacher   association s,   1104  (19). 

Parenthood,  training  for,  1104   (7). 

Park,  F.  R.,  1195   (5). 

Park,  J.  C,  1828. 

Parker,  S.  C,  1090. 

Parker.  U.  8.,  657  (21). 

Parmelee,  E.  W.,  630. 

Parochial  schools,  336,  1010,  1391. 

Parrott.  Atb  L.,  391    (109). 

Parsons,  F.  A.,  391    (63). 

Parsons,  Mary  A.,  1012   (10). 

Parsons,  Sara  E.,  1608  (6). 

Part-time  courses,  girls',  1225  (16). 

Part-time    education.     Bee   CoOpbbatite 

system  of  education. 
Passano,  T.  M.,  356  (5). 
Paterson,  D.  O.,  181,  1622. 
Patriotism,  teaching,  1256  (13). 
Patterson,  H.  P.,  662,  770  (16),  1416. 
Patterson,  J.  L.,  1858. 
Patterson,  M.  Hose,  1627. 
Paul,  J.  H.,  202  (4). 
Paulsen,  Fbiedbich,  208. 
Paxon,  Sosan,  640. 
Paxson,  F.  L.,  448. 
Payne,  A.  F.,  656   (11). 
Payne,  G.  H.,  428. 
Peace,   198    (4),   202    (6),   215,   889    (1) 

(25),    895    (13),    648    (10),    707,    764, 

(14),  765   (7),  767   (13).  772    (4),  886, 

1267   (2)    (18),  1314. 
Pearce,  J.  G.,  1592. 
Pearce,  R.  M.,  164. 
Pearse,   C.   G.,   891    (31)    (61)    (66),  764 

(7),  959  (2),  1257   (11). 


Pearson,   Frances  B.,  276. 

Pearson,  R.  A.,  1032  (8). 

Pedagogics.     See  Teaching. 

Peet,  C.  E.,  1498. 

Pelfer,  R.  E.,  674   (5). 

Pelton,  G.  M.,  657  (10). 

Penmanship.    See  Writing. 

Pennsylvania,  continuation  schools.  185. 
1822;  education,  398  (3),  584;  normal 
schools,  1440  (8)  ;  retardation,  1440  (9). 

Pennsylvania  state  educational  association, 
393;  Department  of  city  and  borough 
superintendents,  769 ;  Directors'  depart- 
ment, 677 ;  High  school  department,  908. 

Pennsylvania.     University,  1440. 

Pennsylvania.  University,  164,  299, 937  ; 
entrance  requirements,  1440  (17)  ;  Pen- 
nlman  library,  190. 

"People's  university,"  Mass.,  1104   (25). 

Peoria,  III.,  recreation,  1213. 

Pepper,  William,  165. 

Periodicals,  use,  771   (5). 

Perisho.  E.  C,  770   (4). 

Perkins,  A.   S.,  1499. 

Perkins.  F.  H.,  1392  (14). 

Pernln,  C.  J..  1578  (9). 

Perrett,  Antoinette  R.,  1061   (x). 

Perry,  C.  A.,  187.  197  (4),  1427. 

Perry,  Lorlnda,  1062. 

Personality  records,  356  (12). 

Pestalozzi,  J.  H.,  814. 

Peter,  Brother,   1578    (11). 

Peters,  C.  C,  491,  1698. 

Petit,  £douard,  26. 

Pettljohn,  J.  J.,  1629  (16). 

Phelan,  R.  V.,  1629  (12). 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Board  of  education, 
1567. 

Philippe,  Jean,  1764. 

Philippine  Islands,  child- welfare,  1102; 
education,  890  (1),  391  (19)  (49)  (55)  ; 
school  architecture,  391  (93)  ;  vocational 
education,  391    (69). 

Philips,  W.  L..  1104   (19). 

Phillips,   C.    A.,    608. 

Phillips,  J.  C,  1188. 

Phillips,  J.  H.,  891    (29). 

Pbipps,  C.  R.,  265   (2). 

Phonbticb,  430,  656  (14)  ;  French,  1484. 

Physical  training,  129-139,  323-324, 
ing,  1293. 

PhtsicaIi  twbtb,  62, 

Physical  training,  129-139,  323-324,  391 
(83)-(86),  611-512,  700-703,  092-995, 
1210-1211,  1376-1379,  1567-1571,  176*- 
1766. 

Physics,  61,  301  (86)  ;  for  girls,  1439  (7)  ; 
high  school,  253;  household,  539. 

Physiography,  767   (12),  1498. 

Physiology,  high  school,  657  (7). 

Plckard,  John,  300. 

Pickbardt,   Llla,   1045    (6). 

PiCTUBBS,  use  In  education,  1296. 

Pierce,  Harriet  R.,  1699. 

Plerson,  Ruth  O.,  1061  (VJ). 

Plnloche,  A.,  1500. 

Plntner,  Rudolf,  181,  851,  1622,  1^10. 
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Pitt.  St.  G.  L.  F.,  1475. 
Plttenger,  B.  F.,  277,  981. 

rLACBMENT  BUBBAU8,  891    (75). 

Plattsbckg  training  camp,  171. 

PUir  AND  FLATOBOUND8,    185-137,   325-327, 

391   (83)-(85),  394   (6),  407,  767   (10), 

770    (17).   1061    (II),   1104    (14),   1212- 

1214,  1380. 
Playsb-puno  in  schools,  1694. 
Platoboond  and  rbcbbation  association 

OF  AumiCA.  327. 
PoETBT,  teaching,  57,  456. 
Polak.  S..  1700. 
Political  scibnxe,  734. 
Poole,  M.  E.,  1189,  1547. 
Poor,  Lillian  B.,  73,  391  (35),  1092  (3). 
Poos,  E.  A.,  1568. 
Porter.     See  also  Portor. 
I'orterfleld,  A.  W.,  1317. 
Porterfleld.  Jean,  767  (17). 
PoBTO  Rico,  education,  390   (2)  ;   BngUsli 

language  teaching,  638. 
Portor,  Laura  S.,  225. 
Potamlan,  Brother,  1578  (7). 
X'ott,  F.  L,  602. 
Potter,  J.  8.,  391  (69). 
Potter,  Zenas  L.,  1020. 
Potts,  W.  A.,  1817. 
Poutbier,  E.,  26. 
Powell,  Louise  M.,  1046  (1). 
Power,  Effle  L.,  571. 
Practice  schools,  1578  (19). 
Pratt,  W.  S..  449. 
Pratt  institute,  1225  (19). 
Pukceptorial  system,  866  (6). 
Prentout,  Henri,  450. 
Pbescribbd  courses,  1734. 
PuBHs  and  education,  198  (1). 
Pressey,  Park,  1404. 
Preston,  C.  B.,  500. 
Preston,  Josephine  C,  891  (89),  478. 
Preston  school  or  industet,  748  (1). 
Prbvocational   education,    165,    718-719, 

1012  (6),*  1026,  1225  (27). 

Price,  Andrew,  1318. 

Price,  S.  E.,  2  (2). 

Priestman,  Austin,  1759. 

Pbimabt  education,  71-76,  467-469,  1146- 

1150,  1708. 
Prince,    Ifr*.    Lueinda    W.,     1061     (IX), 

1225     (2). 
Princeton    unitbbsitt,   678;   carrlcaltmi, 

480. 
Principals,  high  school,  1336,  1661. 
Print  for  tired  etbs,  1825. 
Printing',  course  in,  1012  (6),  1788. 
Pritchard,  Emma,  510. 
Prltchett,  H.  B.,  929. 
Pbitate   schools,   1267,   1332;   Indastrlal 

training,  1225  (6). 
Probation  officers,  1767  (8). 
Problem  method,  history  teaching,  1082. 
Probst,  Ella  M.,  1361. 
Proctor,  W.  M.,  1721,  1749. 
Professional    education,    162-166,    366- 

361,    1043-1050.    1243-1245,    1608-1618, 

1797-1799. 


Pbofessobs.    See  College  pbofbssors. 

Project  teaching,  391  (87),  1225  (25| 
(26).* 

Promotion  of  pupils,  392  (12),  981,  1160. 
See  aleo  Grading  ;  Marking. 

Promotions,  teacher  with,  class,  1084. 

Prosser,  C.  A..   154,  823,   1266   (III). 

Pranty,  M.   C,  914. 

Prussia,  education,  120,  398. 

Pstchologt,  experimental,  1603;  teach- 
ing, high  schools,  1698;  normal  schools, 
240,  926.  See  aUo  Educational  psy- 
chology. 

Pstchoixksy  and  mathematics,  1287. 

Public  education  association  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  410. 

Public  lectubes.  1104  (27). 

Public  schools.  United  States,  799.  804, 
810-811,  959  (3),  968.  1009,  1103.  1257 
(6),    1272. 

I'CBLic  SCHOOLS  (ettdowed).  England,  86. 
360.    800. 

Public  sbrtice,  737;  training  for.  1  (li, 
294,  735,  797.  1630. 

Public  speaking,  242.  26«),  884.  1310. 

Publicity,  educational,  1104  (36), 
1225    (9). 

Puffer,  J.  A.,  648  (4). 

Punishment,   611. 

Parin.  C.  M..  1701. 

Putnam.  Helen  C.  714. 

Pye,   D.  R.,  889. 

Q. 

Quality  credits,  760  (4). 

Qualtrough,  L.  M.,  394   (5). 

Quest,  A.  L  Hall-.     See  Hall-Quest.  A.   L 

Question  i.NG,  1279,  1458. 

Qullter,    H.    C,    1700. 

Quinn,  P.  E.,  391   (73 K 

R. 

Rabourn.  Sara  B.  F.,  1310. 

Race  psychology,  47. 

Rahm,  E.  E..  908   (2*K 

Ralrdon,  F.   L.,  767    (20). 

Ramirez  de  Arrellano,  R.  N.,  63. 

Randall,  J.  A.,  391    (87). 

Randall.  J.  L,  731.  908  (7*).  1035. 

Randolph  Co.,  Ga.,  survey,  793. 

Rankin,  Janet  R..  1105,  1388. 

Ransom,  J.  £.,  562. 

Ransom,  W.  L.,  1410. 

Rapecr.  L.  W.,  105,  890,  1104   (13),  1565, 

1569. 
Rathmann,  C.  C,  226. 
Rating  of  schools,  274. 
Ravenna,  O.,  manual  training,  1780. 
Ray.  Frances,  7bii  (11*). 
Raycroft,  J.  E.,  512,  759  (2). 
Read,  Mary  L.,  1406. 
Readers,  1144,  1264. 
Reading,  631,  686,  1133.  1313.  1493 ;  oral 

851;  oral  ve,  silent,  899;  tests,  44.  231. 

391     (29).    392     (10),    610,    614.    1127. 

1283,  1289,  1664,  1672.  1675.  See  aUe 

Libraries  and  reading. 
Reading  circles,  195. 
Reber.  L  E..  1104  (24).  1629  (2>. 
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Recitation.  140,  1142;  Roclallzed,  1203. 

Recitation  periods,  88  (3K 

Recreation,   1104    (14 j     (15).    1212-1213, 

1257    (3 1,    1510. 
Recreation  centers,  301    (83).     See  also 

Commtnity  centers  ;  Schools  as  social 

CENTERS. 

Red  cross  work,  18    (7). 

Redflold,  W.  C,  1230. 

Redlicfi    report,   1044    (2). 

Rod  way.  J.  W.    250,  1372. 

Rood,  Mr.,  1730    (3). 

Rood.  Anna  Y.,  1793. 

Reed  college,  046. 

Reovo,  W.  r>.,  251. 

Registrars,  colloglato,  036. 

Rold,   Sydnoy,   218. 

Relnookl,   F.    W.,    1165. 

Religion  and  education,  764  (2). 

Religiocs  education,  144-150.  202  (10), 
334-339.  395  (2),  517-521,  656  (6), 
715-717.  762  (2)  (8)  (9),  1007-1011. 
1221-1224,  1388-1391,  1578-1586,  177^- 
1779:  Gary  plan,  1009  (1);  kindergar- 
ten, 648   (8>. 

Romy.  B.  D.,  762  (8). 

Research,  164.  481,  844,  957,  1032  (9), 
1156  (4>.  1220,  1344,  1011. 

RoHobiinc.  W.  J.,  1570. 

Retardation,  686,  082,  1374,  1440  (9), 
1772 ;  blbllopraphy.  060.  /?re  also  Back- 
ward children;  Elimination;  Pbomo- 
TioN  OP  pupils. 

Rettger.  Louis,  657  (7). 

Revllle.  J.  O..  397.  778,  1778. 

Reynolds.  I.  H.,  106. 

Rhoads,  J.  N..  577  (3). 

Rhode  Island,  high  schools,  900. 

Rhodes,  Bertha  M.,  74. 

Richards,  Florence  L.,  1068. 

Richards.  Mra.  George  F..  170. 

Richards.  H.  S.,  1044  (1). 

Richardson,  Clement.  176,  1417. 

Richardson,  N.  E.,  149,  1010. 

Richmond.  Winifred,  1064. 

Richmond,  Va.,  survey,  345. 

Richter;  A.  W.,  1032  (15). 

Rlekard,  G.  E.,  451. 

Rlggs,  W.  M.,  356  (12). 

Rlghter,  Leonard.  725.  1030. 

Ripley,  F.  H..  1501. 

Rltter,  Carrie  A.,  750. 

Rivers,  W.  W.,  1259  (6). 

Robbins.  E.  C.  1803. 

Roberts,  A.  C,  1750. 

Roberts,  Emma,  370. 

Roberts,  J.  E.,  474. 

Roberts,  T.  F..  483. 

Robinson,  E.  K.,  205. 

Rocheron.  EL,  1021. 

Rochestev,  N.  Y.,  Junior  high  school.  278, 
1195  (3). 

Rockford.  III.,  Board  of  education.  1402. 

Rockow,  Lewis,  380  (2). 

Rodgers.  R.  H..  720. 

Rodman.  W.  S..  801. 

Rogers.  J.  B..  1218. 

Roman,  F.  W.,  391  (110),  1266  (8). 


Rohan  Catholic  church,  education,  1008, 
1228,  1578  (1);  parochial  schools,  336; 
summer  school,  379. 

Roman  Catholic  colleges,  1354-1355, 
1549. 

Roof.  Antoinette,  1220  (21>. 

Roosevelt,  J.  A.,  3  (1). 

Rose.  WIckllffe.  698. 

Rosedale,  Blanche  C.  709.  1000. 

Rosenberger,  W.  E.,  1482. 

Rosenthal,  Rose.  160  (4). 

Ross,  Carmon,  1440  (Oi. 

Rossy.  C.  S.,  1673. 

Rowland,  A.  L.,  289. 

Rowland,  S.  P.,  1197. 

Rublnow,  S.  G.,  1712. 

Ruddock,  Edith   L..  578    (2). 

Ruedlger,  W.  C,  40. 

Rtthlman,  Paul,  27. 

Rugg.  H.  O.,  262,  657   (17),  862,  1298. 

Rugh.  C.  B..  335.  1156   (5). 

Rural  education,  21,  70-81,  176,  262- 
265.  391  (0)  (38),  460-462.  577  (2). 
654-655,  763  (1>,  766  (2).  770  (3), 
905-907,  908  (l*)-(6*),  1104  (11), 
1151-1156,  1156  (12).  1257  (5),  1324- 
1329,  1400.  1510-1511,  1709-1713;  high 
school.  656  (16),  657  (11).  See  alao 
Consolidation  of  schools. 

Rural  life,  393  (6),  394  (7),  762  (6), 
764  (1),  905  (1).  1257  (1),  1767  (1). 
1769. 

Rural  school  playgrounds,  1214. 

Rural  schoolhouses.  See  School  archi- 
tecture, rural. 

Rural  schools,  morality,  1329. 

Rural  socioloot,  77. 

Rural  supervision.  See  Supervision, 
rural  school. 

Rushton,  Wyatt,  868. 

Rusk.   R.   D.,   253. 

Russell,  Bertrand,  824. 

Russell,  J.  E.,  740. 

Russell,  M.  J.,  1702. 

Russell.   W.  F.,  915. 

Russia,  education,  598.  601. 

Rutherford.  W.  R.,  1518. 

Ruttmann,  W.  J.,  234. 

Ryan.  Orson,  202   (5). 

Ryan,  W.  C,  jr.,  1085,  1634. 

Rynearson,  Edward,  1519. 

S. 

Sachse,  Arnold,  118. 

Sackett,  L.  W.,  235. 

Sadler,  M.  B..  391  (16),  1270. 

Sailer,  T.  H.  P.,  411,  1271,  1463. 

St.  Lawrence  university,  965. 

Sakamoto,   K..   805. 

Salade.   R.    F.,    1788. 

Salesmanship,  391  (76).  1027.  1042  (7). 
1690. 

Salser,   C.   W.,   1428. 

Salt  Lake  City,  survey,  1193 ;  time  al- 
lotment in  schools,  688;  nse  of  tests. 
392    (9). 

Salton,  Nellie  8..  008  (8«). 

Samonatl,  Alfredo.  806. 
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8ax  Jose  jcnior  chamber  or  commerce, 

391    (75). 
Sanberg,  O.  H.,   1338. 
Sandera,  F.  W.,  312. 
Sandlford.  Peter,  321. 
Sandwick,  R.  L.,  236. 

SaNITART  SrPBRTISION  OF  SCHOOLS,  1758. 

Sanitation.      See    School    htoibne    and 

SANITATION. 

Santayana,  George,  1744  (2). 
Sargeant.  I.  G.,  1106,  1648. 
Sargent,  D.  A.,  759  (2). 
Sargent,  P.  E.,  1267. 
Sargent,  Walter,  254,  641,  893-894. 
Sarraut,  Albert,  1107. 
Sauer,  C.  O..  1439  (11). 
Savedge,  L.  N.,  1362. 
Savings  banks,  school,  226,  391  (75), 
1318. 

Savlt«,  J.  J.,  705  (3>,  1440  (13). 

Hawj-er,  M.  H.,  1673. 

Sayles,   Marie.    1392    (15). 

Sayre.  V.  E.,  767   (15). 

ScANDiNATiA,  education  of  deaf,  1421. 

Schftdel,  Bernhard,  412. 

Schaeffer,  N.  C,  393  (10),  1411,  1440  (7). 

Scbarrelmann,   H.,  417. 

Scblff,  M.  L.,  1804. 

Schirp,  P.  M.,  642. 

Schlieder,  Frederick.  576  (8). 

Schmidt,  C.  C,  767  (19). 

Schmidt.   H.   W.,   1225    (22). 

Schmitt,  Clara,  990. 

Schneider,  H.  W.,  1577. 

Schneider.  Herman,  303  (1). 

Schnell,  H.  S.,  1225   (10). 

Schoff.   Mrs.   Frederic,    1104    (18),   1222. 

Schofleld,  F.  A.,  1431. 

Scholarships,  state,  5   (6). 

Scholasticism,  1578  (9). 

School  administration.  Bfe  Adminis* 
tration,  school. 

School  and  community.  See  Commcnitt 
and  school. 

School  architecture,  123-124,  317-318, 
391  (92)  (93),  501-502,  656  (5),  690- 
693,  985-986.  1156  (15).  1562,  1755- 
1757;  rural.  265  (1),  690,  698,  986. 

School  attendance,  960,  1196,  1710. 
School  boards,  202  (12),  391   (90)    (91), 

486,  489,  493,  764   (16),  770   (12),  971, 

1552. 

School  children,  feeding,  18  (3),  509, 
696.  990,  1039-1040,  1327;  health,  386, 
391    (102)  ;  inefficient   preparation,  804. 

School  clinics,  18  (1),  504. 

School  credit  tor  outside  work,  2  (2), 
391    (106). 

School  directors,  577  (3). 

School  discipline,  121,  391  (41),  496, 
684-685,  980,  1747-1748.  Bee  al90  FOR> 
MAL  discipline  ;  School  management. 

8chool  bxccrbiomb,  226. 

School  pactort,  522. 

School  farm,  1037. 

School  festivals,  1134,  1237. 


School  pinancb,  114,  391   (6),  395   (10> 

(11),  965.  1199.  1358,  1440   (10).  1551. 

1646,  1742.     See  aleo  Universities  and 

colleges,  finance. 
School  furniture,  made  in  school,   1430 

(13)    (14). 
School  gaboens,   158-159,   573,   728,   767 

(9),   1033,    1061    (VII).     See  aleo   Gab. 

DENS. 

School  grounds,  124,  391  (92)   (93),  656 

(5). 
School   houses.    See   School   abchitcc- 

TUBB. 

School  htgiene  and  sanitation,  125-128, 

265    (3).  319-322,  391    (30)    (78>-(82). 

503-510,    694-698.    770     (11),    987-991. 

1152,   1207-1209,  1868-1375,   1563^1560, 

1758-1759,  1767   (10). 
School  impro\'EME.vt  i^agues,  1104   (20». 
School  laws.    See  LsGistATioN. 
School   lunches,    18    (3),   83,   509,    696. 

1039-1040,  1327. 
School    management.    121-122.    313-316. 

495-500.    684-689,    974-984,    120(^1206. 

1366-1367.  1555-1561,  1578  (15),  1745- 

1754. 
School  mansb.    See  Teach?:ragbs. 
School  nurse,  507,  987,  1560. 
School  paper,  educational  value.  772  (12). 
School  plays.  635. 
School  programs.  268.  654.  1205. 
School  records,  769  (6),  1440  (10),  1578 

(12). 
School  reports,  310,  769   (6),  967,  1440 

(10). 
School    savings    banks,    226.    391     (75», 

1318. 
School  seats,  1564. 
School  sessions,  908  (1),  13.17. 
School  supervision.     See  Supervision. 
School    surveys.      Sec    Sukveys,    educa- 
tional. 
School  term.  1827. 
Schools,  medical  inspection.     See  Medical 

inspection  of  schools. 
Schools  as  social  cbntbrs,  197  (4),  265 

(5),  329  (2).  502.  768  (7),  771  f6).  772 

(20).  905   (2)    (4),  908   (2*i,  998,   1104 

(17),  1750.  1767  (11).  1770. 
Schorer,  O.  C,  355. 
SchQts,  Marcel,  1502. 
Schumacher.  Matthew,  1354,  1578  (4). 
Schuyler.  R.  L..  561. 
Scbwedtman.  F.  C.  1042  (3). 
Science.  898:  elementary,  14.S9  (9».  1488; 

general.  1440  (15).  1578  (6),  1684.  1687; 

teaching,  391    (8rt)-(89).  860,   882;   ele- 

menUry    schools.    202    (4l.    1256    (12); 

high  schools.  55.  202  (3).  248.  257,  444. 

766  (12).  872-873,  1130,  lOSO. 
Scientific  ma.haoemcnt,  356  (4>. 
Scofleld.  F.  A..  1120. 
Score  card,  higb  school  efficiency.  1513. 
Scotland,  higher  education.  98. 
Scott.    L.    W.,    1022. 
Scott,   W..    895. 
.Scott.  Z.   E..   765    <6>. 
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S^^allles,  Gabriel,   1219. 

Sears,    Isabel,    848,    1137. 

Sears,  J.  B.,  237,  688,  1166  (6). 

Sears,    L.   M.,   1503. 

Seashore,  C.  E.,  1601. 

Seattle.  Wabh.^  vocational  guidance,  1793. 

Seckendorff,  C.  F.  von,  133. 

Secondary  bdc cation,  82-88,  266-279, 
391  (15)  (32)-(34)  (47)-(63),  463- 
469,  656-660,  760  (6),  766  (9),  802, 
908-916,  1089.  1156-1165,  1266  (9). 
1330^-1339,  1433,  1439,  1612-1619,  1714- 
1722. 

Secretarial  work,  1061  (XII). 

Seerley;   H.  H.,  391    (28)    (62),  764   (17). 

Segregation,  395    (6>. 

Seltz,  D.  C,  1794. 

Self-government,  student,  391  (10),  748 
(1),   1045   (7).  1762,  1751. 

Self-reliance,  teacblng,  1387. 

Sellgman,  E.  R.  A.,  1548. 

Sellncourt,    E.    de.,    13. 

Sellars.   Editb,    1241. 

Selvlg,  C.  6.,  1226  (25),  863. 

Senior  colleobs,  1091   (3)    (6). 

Senior  high  schools,  266,  391  (52), 
1091    (4). 

Sense   training,   1124. 

Sentolle,  R.  E.,  766  (6). 

Serrano,  Leonor,  75. 

Serrlll.  W.  J.,  166. 

Settle.  M.  C,  1009   (6). 

Severance,  H.  O.,  767. 

Severy,  Hazel  W.,  391    (88). 

Sbwino,  high  school,  667  (13). 

Sbx  htgibne,  391  (17),  699;  teachers  of, 
training,  1520. 

Sbx  in  education,  1110. 

Sex  instruction,  18  (5),  1760-1762. 

Shackford,  J.  W.,  1007  (8). 

Shakespbare,  teaching,  868. 

Shakespbarb  tbrcbntbnary,  64,  643. 

Shallow,   E.   B.,  959    (26). 

Sharpless,  Isaac,  759   (1). 

Shaw,  Elizabeth  R.,  1121. 

Shaw.  F.  L..  726-727. 

Shaw,  H.  S.,  766  (14). 

Shawkey,  M.  P.,  264,  391    (40). 

Shazo,  M.  6.  de,  656  (13). 

Sheldon,  H.  D.,  1726. 

Sheldon,  W.  D.,  1660. 

Shepard,  Irwin,  1095. 

Sherwood,  Margaret,  896. 

Shields.  T.  E.,   107,  227,   618,  1223,  1355. 

1578   (1),  1686,  1765. 
Shlels.   Albert.   188,   1630    (5). 
SWvely.  N.  O..  391  (76). 
afcop,  J.  D.,  764  (12),  772  (10). 
Short-unit  courses,  959  (21). 
Shorthand,  160   (4). 
Show,  A.  B.,  644. 
Shryock,  H.  W.,  772    (4). 
Shurlck.   E.    P.,    1532. 
Sbuttleworth.  O.  B.,  1817. 
Sibley,  — ,  657    (16). 
Sibley,  F.  H.,  866  (13). 
Sles,  Alice  C,  826. 


Simmons,  O.  A.,  822. 

Simon,  Th.,  882-833. 

Simpson,  J.  H.,  1761. 

Sims,  N.  L.,   1001. 

Singlb-room   school,  268.  654,  067    (11). 

Slpple,   L.  B.,   329    (1). 

Slsson,  E.  O.,  391  (99),  1339. 

Six-and-six  plan,  117,  491,  768    (2),  772 
(10),  959   (2)    (16),  1163,  1195    (5». 

Siz-thrbb-thrbe  plan,  116,  266,  1105  (3). 

Sleman,  Emily  F.,  1806. 

Sllugerland,  W.  H.,  514. 

Small,  A.  W.,  897. 

Small,  R.  O.,  1392  (121. 

Smalley.  A.  J.,  28. 

Smiley,   C.   N.,   255. 

Smith,  Alexander,  645,  1048. 

Smith,  D.  E..  1138. 

Smith.  E.   N..   1242. 

Smith,  Grace  C.  907. 

Smith,  H.  B.,  763   (1>,  1.399. 

Smith,  I.  W.,  1320. 

Smith.  J.  H.,  1476. 

Smith.    M.    C,   81. 

Smith.  Myra  A..  1504. 

Smith.  Payson.  .391  (7)   (33).  1104  (20). 

Smith,  R.  R..  1752. 

Smith.  W.  C,  150. 

Smith,   W.    H..    1045    (5). 

Smith,  W.  M.,  657    (14). 

Smith  collbob,  students'  budgets,  1413. 

Suith-Lbvbr  fund,  534   (2). 

Smokbrs,  college,  1543. 

Snavely,   O.  E.,  916. 

Snedden.  I>avld.  3  (11),  468,  766  (3)  (9), 
807,  906  (3),  959  (6).  970,  1023,  1195 
(2),  1198,  1225  (1),  1231-1232.  1256 
(9),  1892  (1). 

Bnell,  C.  A.,  66. 

Snyder,  E.  R.,  656   (4). 

Snyder,  Morton,  1464. 

Snyder,  W.  H.,  391   (51). 

Soares,  T.  G.,  338. 

Social  aspbcts  of  bducation^  138-140, 
202  (13),  328-329,  513,  704-709,  996- 
1002,  1104  (3),  1215-1216,  1256  (2), 
1381-1383,  1619,  1572-1573,  1767-1771. 
£^06  also  Community  and  school. 

Social  centers,  396  (9),  1629  (12). 

SOCLAL  sciBNCB,  Secondary  schools,  657 
(6),  767    (5). 

Social  studies^  1636. 

socibtt  and  education^  202  (14),  767  (2). 

Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering 
education,  356-367. 

SociOLOGT,  613,  897,  1678  (5)  ;  rural,  77. 

SOLDiBBS^  maimed,  schools  for,  1056-1057. 

Solomon,  R.  W.,  768  (4). 

SOLVAT   junior   HIGH    SCHOOL,    1333. 

Somers,  Florence  A.,  1571. 

Sommer,  F.  H.,  1042    (4). 

SoRORiTiBS,  college,  1635. 

South    Ambrica,    cultural    relations    with 

Germany,  412. 
South  Carolina  state  teachers'  association. 

199-200. 
South  Carolina.    University,  948. 
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South  Dakota  oducational  association,  770. 
Southern    association    of    college    women, 

1058. 
Southern    Baptist    educational    association, 

1259. 
SorTHEBN  STATES,  cducatiou,  10. 
Spain,  C.  L.,  219. 
SpaiXj  secondary  education,  1336. 
Spalding,  H.  S.,  1549. 
Spanish   language,   study.   United   States, 

12o8  (0)  ;  teaching,  high  scbooln,  63. 
Sfe(^ial    classes,     public     schools,     1073, 

1424,  1625-1626.   1767   (4). 
Speech  OErEcrs,  377,  772   (19). 
Speech  science,  303. 
Speech    tbaining,    657    (15),    767,    (18), 

1697.     See  also  Public  spbaki.n'g. 
Spelling,  237,  256,  622,  881,  1118.  1123; 

tests,  235,  846,  855.  1474. 
Spencer,  I'aullne  W.,  584. 
Spilman,  Louise,  1321. 
Spragup.  G.  L.  1629  (8). 
Sprague,  II,  B.,  1356. 
Springer,  Isidore,  1122. 
Springfield,     III.,    industrial    conditions, 

1020. 
Squires,  V.  P.,  339,  1779. 
Stacy.  C.  R.,  668,  1195  (4). 
Stacy,  Ehnma  A.,  1220. 
Stammering,  376,  1376. 
Standardization,  107,  391  (26)  (77),  1197, 

1716. 
Stanley.  E.  M..  1346. 
Starbuck,  E.  A.,  646. 
Starch,  Daniel.  48,  392  (.12),  863,  1292. 
Stark,  H.  A..  779,  1445. 
Starks,  Grace  £.,  1214. 
Starr,  Louis,  238. 

State  and  bdi' cation,  6  (2)   (3),  1460. 
State  boards  of  education,  489. 
State  scholarships,  5  (6). 
Statb  UNrvBBSiTiES,  5  (4).  100,  1645. 
Statistics,  uniform,  036  (2). 
Steames,  B.  C,  1640. 
Stearns,  A.  S.,  1465. 
Stearns,  W.  N.,  452. 
Stedman,  H.  R.,  1477. 
Steele,  Clara  M.,  637. 
Stelner,  B.  C,  391  (98). 
Stenographers,  391  (76),  772  (18). 
Stenography,  16  (4). 
Stephens,  F.  B.,  394  (7). 
Stevens,  Bertha  M.,  641. 
Stevens,  H.  C,  982. 
Stewart,  Cora  W.,  772  (3). 
Stewart,  Isabel  M.,  1608  (0). 
Stewart,  S.  F.,  1203.  ^^ 

Stiles,  C.  W.,  619. 
Stitt,  E.  W.,  689. 
Stockton,  Cal.,  Dept.  of  Industrial  arts, 

1397. 
Stoddard,  Abbie  O.,  1807. 
Stolxle,  RemigiUB,  14. 
Stone,  C.  R.,  233  (2)   (3). 
Stone,  H.  F.,  1797  (2). 
Stone,  M.  S.,  905  (1). 
Stone,  W.  8.,  301   (72). 
Stoner,  Winifred  8.,  1297. 


Storytelling.    625,    765    (10),    766    (4K 
1002   (4),  1128,  1458. 

Stout,  II.  E.,  1007    (5). 

Stout,  O.  V.  P.,  1032   (17). 

Stoutemyer,   J.    H.,    1172. 

Strachsn,  Grace  C,  391  (34). 

Strntton.  G.  M.,  625. 

Straus,    S.    W..   453. 

Strauss.   Percy,   1042   <5). 

Strnrer,  G.  D.,  391    (29),  392   (3),  1363. 

Streatfield.  C.  A.  C,  220. 

Strong.  Anne  H.,  1566. 

Strong,   E.    K.,   jr.,  31. 

Strong,  Frank,  391  (33). 

Struble.  Clara  M.,  767  (8k 

Studebaker,  J.  W.,  1123. 

Studensky,  Paul,  1727. 

Student  liitd,  674,   678,   1091    (1),    1738. 

Students,  special.  920. 

Study,  method  of,  43,  236.  356  (7)  (8). 
974,  977,  1082,  1201,  1276,  1440  (14>, 
1458-1450,  1462,  1678  (11).  1721.  1746. 
1754;  supervised,  36,  313.  6.57  (10)  979, 
1256  (7),  1387,  1459,  1046.  1746,  1749- 
1750.     See  also  Home  study. 

Study  period,  687,  975. 

Study  preferences,  1722. 

Sturtevant,  E.  H.,  1703. 

Sr«GE.STiON,  1659. 

Suhrle,  A.  L.,  1104  (1). 

Sullivan,  G.  L.,  356   (7 1. 

Sullivan,  J.  F.,  183,  566. 

Summer  camps,  1267  (4)   (10). 

Summer  schools,  379,  1823, 

Sumstlne,  D.  R..  908   (2). 

Sunday  schools,  148,  517,  520,  1380,  1510 
(5),   1580,   1584,   1777. 

Sundwall,  John,   1209. 

Super.  C.  W.,  1272. 

Superintendents,  202  (11),  304.  307,  487, 
766  (18),  959  (4K 

Supervised  study.  See  Study,  super- 
vised. 

Supervision,  765  (3)  (4>  (6),  767  (19), 
962,  964,  1361 ;  classroom.  497,  762  (4)  ; 
commercial  education,  355 ;  county.  1440 
(2)  ;  grades,  by  high  school  principal, 
485;  of  instructions,  763  (7)  ;  Rock  fMs- 
trict.  West  Va.,  771  (12)  ;  rural  srliool, 
959  (16),  1151,  1440  (13)  ;  sanitary, 
1758. 

Suran,  T.,  1661. 

Suran-Mablre,  Mme.  C,  1808. 

Surette.  T.  W.,  454,  1704. 

Survbys,  educational,  76,  214.  210-217,  391 
(54),  460,  472,  477,  664.  673.  679,  762 
(3),  792-794,  959  (9».  963.  982,  1«6 
(13),  1190,  1103,  1266,  1274.  1328.  1360, 
1363,  1511,  1633.  1653.  1670,  1830;  in- 
dustrial, 1020;  rural,  1156  (13),  1324. 
1326 ;  sanitary,  695 ;  social.  328,  460, 
1768;  vocational  education,  154. 

Sutherland,  Olive  M-,  1705. 
Sutton,  H.  O.,  1139. 
Sutton,  W.  8.,  1418. 
Snzzallo,  Henrj-.  677. 
Swalm,  J.  E.,  538. 
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Swain,  Joseph,  7G4  (10). 
Sweet,  Itasca  B.,  :tS2. 
Swett,  H.  P.,  519. 
Swift.  P.  H.,  1273.  1738. 
Swift,  H.  T.,  25«. 
Swlggett,  G.  L.,  14311. 
Swlnnerton,  G.  G..  1373. 
Swltzer,  J.  E..  767  (12). 
Syphefd,  W.  O.,  1140. 
Swimming,  teaching,  1210. 

T. 

Tacoma,    Wash.,    Stadium    high    rciiool, 
533. 

Taft,  W.  H.,   134.  700   (6),  992    (6).   1257 
(2). 

Talbot,  Wlnthrop,  808. 

Tanger,  laandls,  769  (5). 

Tannahin,  Salllc  B.,  1392  (5). 

Tarbell,  A.  W.,  930  (4), 

Tarbell.  Ida.  393  (2). 

Tatlock,  J.  S.  P.,  1141. 

Taylor,  A.  E..  361.  783. 

Taylor,  Aravilla  M.,  257,  898. 

Taylor,  E.  H.,  657  (18),  1195  (6). 

Taylor,  E.  J..  1608  (7). 

Taylor,  H.  C,  1036. 

Taylor.  J.  S.,  119,  1650. 

Taylor.  Nina  G.  R.,  620. 

Taylor,  W.  J.,  567. 

TBACHKBAGER,  95,  283,  473,  966,  1104  (22), 
1526.   1532. 

TRArHER*.  H})-96,  280-289,  470-476,  393 
(6».  661-670,  704.  766  (1)  (7).  770 
(10>.  017-935.  1092  (1)  (6),  1166-1175, 
1256  (1),  1340-1.346.  1520-1533,  1723- 
1729 ;  uppointment.  1522,  1561 ;  aaaocla- 
tioHH.  1723,  1726;  certification.  90.  669, 
766  (6>,  932,  1334  :  commercial,  354  ;  ef- 
ficiency, 661-6^2,  766  (5),  1259  (5)  ;  ele- 
mentary school,  .391  (.37)  ;  ethics,  1258 
(1)  :  hygiene,  1563:  In  ungraded  claflses. 
1813;  insurance  and  annuities.  767  (8), 
929;  manual  training,  status,  1012  (11)  ; 
mathematics.  663 :  Pennsylvania,  1440 
(l)-(8);  pensions,  391  (107),  577  (5), 
666,  761  (3)-(5),  764  (11).  767  (8), 
921,  1169,  1524.  1540,  1634,  1727,  1729; 
personality,  1343,  1510  (6)  ;  quallflca- 
tlona.  1725;  rating,  289,  391  (108) 
(109),  395  (5),  766  {Tm,  769  (4)  (5), 
770  (2),  1.362,  1440  (11),  1528,  1531, 
1533;  rural,  394  (7),  1325,  1523;  sala- 
ries, 88  (5),  108,  284,  391  (107),  577 
(6),  935,  1440  (3),  1530;  social  status, 
1172;  South  Carolina,  199  (2),  200  (2)  ; 
special.  391  (45)  ;  tenure,  280,  285,  391 
(94)  (107).  478,  959  (19),  1175,  1341, 
1345,  1726;  training,  391  (28)  (59), 
668,  670.  923,  930,  1166,  1168,  1170. 
1173-1174,  1440  (2)  (4)-(7),  1525, 
1678  (19),  in  agriculture.  1032  (4)  (8), 
1225  (24);  In  drawing.  1012  (10),  in 
elementary  science,  282,  In  English, 
4  (3),  62.  In  France,  war  time,  1527,  In 
German  language,  1156  (10),  1168,  in 
high    schools.    391    (62).    1440    (1),    in 


home  economics,  1225  (11),  in  Illinois. 
1511.  In  Industrial  schools.  1225  (17). 
In  Intermediate  schools,  1195  (4),  in 
music,  576  (1).  in  religion.  1388;  pro- 
fessional school  vi.  college  course,  1521 ; 
rural  schools,  264,  391  (8)  (00).  398 
(7),  470,  959  (14),  1637;  vocational 
schools,  1225  (18)-(23)  ;  West  Virginia. 
7:  visiting,  1359,  1707   (9). 

Teachers'  agencibs.  665,  925,  1724. 

Teachrbs'  HOME.S.     fiee  Telichbbages. 

Teachers'  unions,  286,  1342,  1346. 

Teaching,  31-43,  222-228,  395  (1).  41.3- 
419.  603-608,  765  (1)  (2),  766  (3). 
768  (5),  771  (19),  813-828,  959  (10). 
1158.  1275-1282.  1456-1462.  1529,  1542, 
1651,  1654-1661. 

Teall,   R.   J..  1037. 

Tear,  D.  A.,  825. 

Temperance,  teaching,  767   (7). 

Temple,  W.,  1282. 

Templeton,  J.  C.  656   (5),  1156  (15).  . 

Tennessee,  education.   201. 

Tennessee  public  school  officers'  associa- 
tion,  201. 

Tenney,    C.    W.,    717. 

Terman,  L.  M.,  49,  391   (79),  854. 

Terrell,  Mrs.  M.  B..  766  (7). 

Terry.   H.   L.,    1560. 

Tests.  See  Educational  tests  ;  Intbl- 
LiGBNCB  tests.  Atso  Under  namee  of 
testa  and  namea  of  subject. 

Tews,  J.,   120. 

Texas,  history,   66   (2). 

Texas.  University.  Dept.  of  school  visi- 
tation. 1536. 

Tbxt-books,  18  (2),  205;  free,  194,  770 
(4),  1741;  North  Carolina,  1192;  state 
publication,  305.  494,  1191  ;  uniformity. 
300. 

Thamln.  Raymond,  809. 

Thayer,  W.  8.,  1050. 

Theatbr,  educational  value,  226.  771.   ^5). 

Thbolooical  education,  163,  359,  1609. 

Thomas,  A.  O.,  669,  732.  1713. 

Thomas.  Ann  E.,  1061   (Xll). 

Thomas.  F.  W.,  656  (2),  1024. 

Thomas,  J.  H.,  5   (5),  455. 

Thomas,   J.   M.,   1173. 

Thomas.  W.  S.,  933. 

Thompson,  C.  W.,  1510  (4). 

Thompson,  F.  V.,  1225   (28). 

Thompson,  Kate  A.,  155. 

Thompson.  Laura  A.,  1774. 

Thompson,  S.  H.,  201  (3). 

Thomson,  Harriet  W.,  891   (84). 

Thorndike,  E.  L.,  1478,  1674. 

Thobndike  handwriting  scale,  1668. 

Thought  and  thinking,  820,  1471. 

Thouverez,   E.,   41. 

THRirr,  72,  440,  453,  966.  1318. 

Thwing,  C.  F.,  5   (3).  42,  228,  1461,  1550. 

Tidd,  G.  W..  539  (2). 

Tldyman,   W.   F.,   855. 

Tlgert,   J.   J.,   1374. 

Tildsley,  J.   L.,    1661. 
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Tlmbermas,  J.  C.«  771  (17). 
Time  allotmbnt,  688. 
Tipper,  Harry,  8   (4). 
Tipton,  J.  H.,  894  (9). 
Tobey,  8.  B..  880. 
Tobln,  E.  T.,  810. 

TOBTHANNA  ABTILLKBT  CAMP^471. 

Todd,  J.  B.,  698,  991. 

Tolman,  H.  C,  760  (4). 

Tomklns.    Bee  Tompkinc 

Tompkins,  Ernest,  376,  1875. 

Towne,  C.  F.,  899. 

Townsend,   H.  O.,  418. 

Tot  bbpairino  in  bchools^  1886. 

Traber,  E.  M.,  395   (8). 

Trabue,  M.  R.,  392  (4),  621. 

Tbadb  aorbrmbnts,  1226  (5)  (29). 

Tbadb  schools,  8  (3),  1782;  priTata,  018; 

sale  of  prodncts.  1225  (14). 
Tbadb  unions,  1225  (3)  (16). 
Travis,  A.,  50. 
Treadway,  W.  L.,  1152. 
Treleven,  J.  E.,  391  (78). 
Treloar,  Sir  WllUam,  1251. 
Tbbloab  cbipplbb'  coLLBoa,  Altoii«  1261. 
Trent,  W.  W.,  771  (18). 
Trowbridge,  C.  H.,  1007   (1). 
True.  A.  C,  534   (2),  1082  (2)    (10),  988. 
Trueman,  O.  A.,  1092  (2). 
Tnisler,   H.   R.,   1554. 
Tryon,  R.  M.,  67,  900,  1142,  1606. 
Tubbs,  E.  v.,  878   (1). 
Tucker,  B.  R.,  568. 
Tucker,  Katbarine,  1608  (1). 
TriTiON  CHABOES^  College,  761   (8). 

Tl'SKBOBB   INBTITUTB,  1068. 

Twiss,  Q.  R.,  391  (86)   (88). 

TTPE  FOB  T1BBD  BTBfl,  1826. 

v. 

UcHRB  Vatxet  school,  Russbll  C0.«  AT«A.j 

176. 
Uhl.  W.  L.,  1675. 
Umlauf,   K.,   258. 
Ukgbaded  class  tbachbbb^  1818. 
Union  college,  356   (6). 

Union    INTELLBCTDBLLB    FBANCO-ITALtBimij 

1449. 

Unions,  trade,  1226  (3)  (16) ;  teachen^ 
286,    1342,   1346. 

Unit  ststem,  school  architecture,  1757. 

United  Btatbb,  education,  212,  891  (81)- 
(34),  590,  1101,  1448;  history,  teaching, 
67,  244,  446,  1298,  1314;  medical  edu- 
cation, 165.  Bee  al»Q  Public  schools. 
United  States. 

United  States  Abut,  vocational  training 
In,  1394. 

United  States.  Bureau  of  education,  288, 
292,  1190,  1274,  1829;  DlvUlon  of  im- 
migrant education,  1437;  Kindergarten 
division.  1434;  publications,  194-196, 
384-388,  572-573,  1084-1090,  1190, 
1433-1438,  1633-1637.  1826-1880. 

United  States.  Bubeau  or  n>ucATiON, 
1082  (7).  1730  (6)  :  home  reading 
courses,  1104  (33)  ;  work  for  imml- 
grnnts,  1104  (35). 


United  States.  Bureau  of  naturallxatloii, 
742. 

United  States.  Children's  bnraan,  831, 
1774. 

United  States.  General  staff.  War  college 
division,  1412. 

United  States  HATioifAL  UNiTaasiTT. 
Bee  National  unitbbsitt  of  tbv 
United  States. 

United  States  naval  acadbmt,  170,  369. 

I'sited  States.  Proposed  cnivbrsity 
boabd,  UO. 

I'xiTS,  high  school,  911. 

Univsbsitibs  and  colleges,  2  (3),  80. 
552,  763  (4),  1548,  1730-1731;  classifl- 
cation,  357  (7),  945;  curriculum,  672, 
770  (5) ;  endowment,  1007  (10) ;  equip- 
ment, 1259  (3)  ;  finance,  5  (1)  (5),  102, 
290,  856  (2),  1087;  Qermany,  101,  399, 
foreign  students,  939,  944;  health  senr- 
ice,  1209;  intellectual  life,  954;  munid- 
pal,  1,  1358,  1538;  pedagogical  depart- 
ments, 1344 ;  records,  1780 ;  registration 
statistics,  291;  religious  education,  1007 
(8)  ;  religious  work,  146 ;  standardiza- 
tion, 760  (1)  (2),  1354-1355,  1578  (4>  ; 
state,  5  (4),  109,  1545;  statistics,  388; 
United  States,  97.  Bet  also  Adbiinis- 
tbation,  university  and  college;  Col- 
lege PBOFBssoas :  Collbob  studsktb  ; 
Dbndmi  national  schools  and  ccm^ 
leges  ;  higheb  education. 

Univbbsitt  extension,  186,  1104  (24), 
1629. 

Updegraff,  Harlan,  683,  769  (6),  1440  (3). 

Upson,  W.  L.,  356  (6). 

Utah.     UNiVBasiTT,  285. 

Utah  educational  association,  202.  394. 

U(ne,  Theodore,  1753. 


V. 


Vacation  clubs,  959  (20). 

Vacation  schools,  1823. 

Vail,  T.  N.,  221. 

Van  Gaasbeek.  R.  M.,  1025. 

Van    Hise,    C.    R.,    764     (3),    1267     (7), 

1629   (1). 
Van  Norman,  H.  E.,  391  (44). 
Van  Rensselaer,  Martha,  391  (64). 
Varon,  David,  1012  (2). 
Vassar,  Matthew.  1065. 
Vassar   college,    1066. 
Vassab  college,  1066. 
Vaughn,  V.  C,  1048  (4). 
Vegetable  oabobns,  1604. 
Ventilation,  18  (4),  574  (6),  1565. 
Vermont  state  teachers'  association,  1092 
Vebsification,  teaching,  484. 
VesUl,   C.   L.,  68. 
Veverks,  C.  M.  MadUene,  391  (59). 
Victor,   E.,   1652. 

Victor  talking  machine  company,  1706. 
ViCTBOLA  in  school,  1706. 
Vldari,  Giovanni,  826. 
VUlard.  O.  G..  108. 

Vincent,  G.  B.,  6  (8),  96,  811,  1104  (22). 
Vincent,  J.  M.,  866  ,(4). 
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Virginia^  education,  204,  1261;  educational 
history,  10,  582. 

Virginia.     Rural  life  conference,  1510. 

Virginia.     State  board  of  education,  1586. 

Virginia.    Univbrsity,  301. 

Visconti,   Lulgl,   780. 

Vision,  defective,  1370,  1374. 

Visiting  tbachers^  1359,  1767  (9). 

Visual  instruction,  160  (3),  197  (2), 
1104  (34),  1256  (11),  1629  (18). 

Vitality  and  bducation,  127. 

VI>ian,  A..  1032   (6). 

Vocational  education^  3  (11),  151-155, 
197  (5)  (7),  340-345,  391  (63)-(69) 
(110),  407,  468,  522-527,  629,  656  (4) 
(8>,  657  (16),  718-720,  748  (3),  764 
(12),  1012-1027,  1104  (0),  1225-1232, 
1392-1402,  1587-1598,  1629  (8),  1645, 
1780-1788;  national  aid  to,  764  (17), 
1392  (3)  ;  rural  school,  1256  (6)  ;  sec- 
ondary school,  1438.  See  also  Indus- 
trial education;  Manual  training; 
Professional  education  ;  Trade 
schools. 

Vocational  education  and  democracy, 
1256  (8). 

Vocational  guidance,  3  (6),  156,  160  (2), 
346-347,  528-533,  656  (3),  721-727.  769 
(1),  770  (6)  (14),  771  (10),  1028-1030. 
1104  (8),  1156  (14)  (16),  1233-1235, 
1403-1404,  1587  (4)  (5),  1599-160:5, 
1789-1794. 

Voelker,  P.  F.,  1629  (17). 

Voice  TRAINING,  657   (15),  767  (18),  1697. 

Void,  Lauria,  1612. 

Von  Tungeln,  G.  H..  1002. 

Voorhees,  H.  C.  1364. 

Vossler,  Mathilde,  1061    (II). 

Votaw,  C.  W.,  1629  (14). 

Waddell,  J.  A.  L.,  357  (6). 
Wade,  .7.  E..  1026. 
Wager,  R.  E.,  475. 

Wagner,  C.  A.,  393  (6).  419,  972-973. 
Wagner,  I.  A.,  1578  (6). 
Wales.    University,  483. 
Walk.  G.  E.,  476,  1728. 
Walker,  C.  H..  1143. 
Walker,  J.  T.,  934. 
.Walker,  Julia  F.,  1576, 
Walker,  N.  W.,  766  (12)   (19). 
WalJln,  J.  E.  W.,  239,  377,  1628. 
Walter,  F.  K.,  1083. 
Walters,  F.  C,  741   (4). 
Wang,  C.  P.,  1124. 
Wanner,  A..  1440  (10). 
War,  teaching,  1314.     Bee  also  European 

WAR   AND   EDUCATION. 

Ward,  C.  H.,  269,  648. 
Ward,  E.  J.,  905  (7). 
Ward,  Florence  E.,  391   (102). 
Ward,  H.  H.,  746. 
Ward,  Mabel,  696. 
Ward.  W.  R.,  1392  (9). 
Warden,  R.  D.,  1378. 
Wardle,  Addle  Q.,  1224. 
Ware.  Allison,  391    (69). 


Warfield,  B.  B.,  678. 

Warnock,  A.  R.,  762  (7). 

Warren,  E.  H.,  770  (16). 

Warrlner,  E.  C,  1439  (13). 

Washington.  B.  T.,  657. 

Washington,  B.  T.,  176,  556,  580,  959  (7), 
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LETTER  OF  TBANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

WasMngton^  AprU  17^  1917. 
Sir  :  To  meet  the  demand  for  information  as  to  what  provision  is 
made  in  the  several  countries  of  the  world  for  military  teaching  for 
boys  of  school  age,  I  have  caused  to  be  prepared  the  manuscript 
which  is  transmitted  herewith  and  which  I  recommend  for  publica- 
tion as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

The  SECRETARr  of  the  Interior. 


MILITARY  TRAINING  OF  TOUTHS  OF  SCHOOL  AGE 

IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  matter  presented  in  this  circular  relates  to  the  military  train- 
ing of  youths  of  school  age,  conducted  either  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  work  or  by  independent  agencies.  Military  instruction,  of  the 
exact  nature  and  to  the  same  extent  as  that  given  to  soldiers,  is  not 
found  in  the  schools  of  any  country  of  Europe  except  the  special  mil- 
itary schools.  Such  training  is  confined  everywhere  to  the  period  of 
active  service,  and  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  impose  upon 
the  school  the  task  of  producing  fully  trained  soldiers.  In  many  ]  '^ 
countries  having  universal  military  service  the  public  schools  provide 
for  training  boys  in  such  elements  of  military  science  as  may  be  con- 
veniently combined  with  their  physical  training  and  at  the  same  time 
prepare  them  for  the  active  service  awaiting  every  young  man. 

The  attitude  of  foreign  educators  in  the  matter  is  well  defined. 
They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  regard  the  military  instruction  as  a  successful 
substitute  for  the  well-established  systems  of  physical  training  and^ 
character  building.  They  generally  view  it  as  an  anomaly  in  the 
school  system,  justified  only  by  the  exigencies  of  national  defense. 
The  enthusiastic  support  they  lend  this  work  comes  more  from  patri-  ^ 
otic  than  from  pedagogic  motives.  Occasionally,  however,  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  military  training  upon  the  moral  and  physical  sides  of 
boys'  education  are  emphasized.  Very  marked  results  of  this  nature 
have  been  observed  in  Australia,  which  should  have  more  than  pass- 
ing attention. 

In  France,  where  military  training  is  a  component  part  of  the 
prescribed  program  of  public  primary  schools,  it  is  not  approved 
by  leading  educators  as  a  method  of  physical  training,  but  it  is 
recognized  and  conmiended  as  preparatory  training  for  military 
service,  intended  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  French  Army.  The 
programs  of  public  schools  of  France  include  gymnastics  and  moral 
instruction,  the  former  as  a  means  of  building  up  the  physique  of 
the  boys  and  the  latter  of  developing  their  character;  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  these  two  objects  of  education  can  not  be  perfectly 
attained  by  any  system  of  military  training. 
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On  this  subject  one  authority  says:  * 

Military  training  may  present,  as  regards  hygiene,  serious  inconveniences;  It 
implies  rigid  discipline,  which  is  condemned  by  true  pedagogy.  Outside  of 
that  it  produces  results  that  are  only  partial,  limited,  and 'special. 

This  opinion  relates  to  military  training  regarded  as  a  method  of 
physical  education.  But  by  the  same  authority  military  instructicm 
is  termed  "  a  work  of  urgent  interest  to  the  country  and  to  all 
young  citizens." 

These  quotations  represent  fairly  the  attitude  of  enlightened  and 
patriotic  French  opinion. 

An  Austrian  educator,  Prof.  E.  Bausenwein,  writes  on  the  same 
subject  as  follows :  * 

« 

Shooting  practice  in  the  Austrian  secondary  schools  was  not  introduced  as  a 
matter  of  sport  to  which  one  may  be  devoted  or  not  but  as  a  serious  necessity, 
the  effects  of  which  are  rightly  estimated  as  of  great  impoitance  for  the 
defense  of  the  State  In  a  time  of  trial. 

Although  each  country  possesses  its  own  system  of  military  train- 
ing of  school  youths,  adapted  to  the  specific  conditions  and  purpoees 
of  the  movement  in  each  particular  instance,  a  certain  similarity 
of  origin  and  organization  of  these  movements  may  be  observed. 
In  most  cases  the  source  of  the  movement  can  be  traced  to  the  depart- 
ment of  war,  assisted  by  the  department  of  education  and  patriotic 
organizations  of  citizens.  Where  military  instruction  is  not  an 
obligatory  part  of  the  public  school  curricula,  it  is  promoted  in  the 
form  of  student  organizations  under  the  leadership  of  patriotic 
clubs  and  aided  by  Government  grants  and  by  the  lease  of  Govern- 
ment property.  In  those  countries  where  the  Governments  are  not 
directly  active  in  this  work  it  often  arises  spontaneously  under  the 
guise  of  semimilitary  clubs. 

It  is  also  a  significant  feature  of  all  militaristic  movements  affect- 
ing the  schools  that  they  appear  wherever  and  whenever  special  need 
is  felt  for  raising  the  standard  of  the  military  preparedness  of  the 
nation.  In  France  the  movement  was  started  after  the  disastrous 
war  of  1870  and  revived  after  the  reduction  of  the  term  of  active 
service  in  1905.  In  Austria  intensive  military  work  in  schools  was 
launched  after  a  similar  reduction  of  the  term  of  service.  In 
Switzerland  and  Australia  it  accompanied  the  introduction  of  an 
abbreviated  system  of  universal  military  service.  During  the 
period  from  1908  to  1914,  when  apprehehsion  of  the  oncoming  Euro- 
pean conflict  was  keen  among  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  the 
training  of  school  youths  in  warlike  exercises  was  greatly  extended. 
In  Germany,  according  to  Korperliche  Erziehung,  schoolbojrs  were 
attracted  in  this  period  to  numerous  civilian  rifle  clubs  and  semi- 
military  organizations. 

>  1/ Annua  Ire  de  la  Jeanesse,  1914,  p.  4. 
•Kfirperllche  Bnieliung.  June,  1012. 
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In  a  certain  sense  all  work  of  a  military  nature  performed 
by  schoolboys,  whether  compulsory  or  voluntary,'  whether  promoted 
by  the  State  or  by  private  agencies,  and  whether  in  the  nature 
of  extensive  military  training  or  of  simple  close  order  drill,  is 
worthy  of  note  in  the  present  .consideration.  The  diiferences  that 
appear  between  the  countries  here  treated  are  chiefly  those  of  degree 
of  universality  and  thoroughness  of  the  training  given.  Australia' 
and  Switzerland  have  the  best  organized  systems  of  preparatory  mili- 
tary training;  in  both  these  countries  this  work  is  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  military  training  provided  for  the  Army,  the  school 
simply  relieving  the  military  establishment  of  a  part  of  its  task  and 
shortening  thereby  the  term  of  training  in  the  active  service.  In 
other  countries,  like  Great  Britain,  the  work  appears  in  an  un- 
organized, sporadic,  and  limited  form,  or  in  conjunction  with  train- 
ing for  other  purposes.  Between  the  two  extremes  represented  by 
Switzerland  and  England  there  are  several  intermediate  forms, 
such  as  (a)  prescribed  military  drill,  but  in  a  limited  extent,  or  (6) 
thorough  military  training,  but  conducted  by  outside  agencies  and 
therefore  not  obligatory,  or  (c)  prescribed  military  training  limited 
to  certain  kinds  of  schools,  etc. 

For  a  comparative  view,  a  bare  outline  of  the  systems  prevailing 
in  various  countries  is  given  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  list 
includes  all  the  important  countries  for  which  information  is  at 
present  available.  This  outline  is  followed  by  detailed  statements 
for  the  several  countries  and  a  bibliography. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

England. — Strictly  voluntary  work  carried  on  by  private  agencies. 

Australia. — ^Military  instruction  compulsory  for  all  boys  from  12 
to  18  years  of  age. 

New  Zealand. — Military  instruction  compulsory  for  boys  over  14 
years. 

Canada. — Military  instruction  carried  on  in  voluntary  cadet  corps. 

FRANCE. 

Prescribed  military  instruction  without  arms,  and  rifle  practice  in 
elementary  and  higher  elementary  schools.  Ages  9  to  13  years;  rifle 
practice  limited  to  boys  over  10  years  of  age.  Specially  trained  in- 
structors. Strong  organizations  carry  on  the  work  of  military  prepa- 
ration among  older  boys. 

GERMANY. 

Voluntary  organizations  of  older  public-school  pupils  and  students 
of  secondary  schools.  Training  without  arms.  Decrees  issued  dur- 
ing the  war  provide  for  preparatory  military  training  of  all  boys 
over  16  years  of  age. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

t  Austria. — Voluntary  organizations  for  military  training  of  pupils 
of  secondary  schools,  under  Government  protectorate.  Optional  rifle 
practice  in  the  last  two  years  of  secondary  schools. 

Hungary. — ^Military  training  obligatory  in  the  last  three  years  of 
certain  gymnasia  designated  by  the  Government.  Voluntary  rifle 
clubs  in  secondary  schools.    Military  drill  in  primary  schools. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Instruction  in  military  gymnastics  in  elementary  schools  obliga- 
tory throughout  the  school  age.  Conducted  by  specially  trained  in- 
structors. Voluntary  rifle  practice  and  military  drill  both  with 
and  without  arms. 

SWEDEN. 

Compulsory  rifle  practice  in  public  secondary  schools  for  boys 
from  15  to  18  years  of  age.    Given  by  special  instructors. 

NORWAY. 

Volimtary  rifle  practice. 

ITALY. 

Military  training  given  as  obligatory  subject  in  ^^  national  col- 
leges." Private  agencies  provide  for  simple  military  drill  for 
younger  boys. 

SPAIN. 

No  distinct  military  training  is  given.  Some  simple  drill  is  in- 
cluded in  the  program  of  physical  training. 

PORTUGAL, 

No  military  training  is  given  in  schools.  The  subject  of  '^  phj'sical 
culture,"  which  is  taught  generally,  includes  simple  drill  without 
arms.    Boy  Scout  organizations  are  numerous. 

RUSSIA. 

Prescribed  military  gymnastics  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Military  training  given  in  voluntary  organizations  for  boys  over 
15  years  of  age. 

GREECE. 

Very  intensive  military  instruction  is  given  in  gymnasia,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  King.  Simple  drill  obtains  in  all  public  schools 
in  connection  with  physical  training. 

JAPAN. 

Military  gymnastics  obligatory  in  elementary,  secondary,  and 
normal  schools. 
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MEXICO. 

Obligatory  military  drill  with  arms  in  all  primary  and  secondary 
schools.    Regulated  by  State  laws. 

ARGENTINA. 

Obligatory  military  training  in  the  last  two  years  of  secondary 
schools.    Specially  trained  instructors. 

BOLIVIA. 

Simple  drill  in  connection  with  gymnastics. 
99&0V—n 2 
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ENGLAND. 

All  the  training  of  schoolboys  in  England  of  a  military  or  semi- 
military  character  is  conducted  by  outside  agencies.  The  only  at- 
tempt to  introduce  this  training  into  the  regular  work  of  the  schools 
was  made  in  1906,  the  date  of  Haldane's  Territorial  Forces  Act. 
The  bill  included  a  provision  for  compulsory  military  drill  in  schools, 
but  owing  to  determined  opposition,  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
country,  this  provision  of  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  voluntary  organizations  enroll  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
youths  of  England,  but  in  a  certain  sense  their  importance  is  incom- 
mensurate with  mere  numbers.  This  is  especially  true  in  reference 
to  the  cadet  corps,  which  have  been  in  existence  for  over  55  years 
and  have  become  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  country  in 
almost  the  same  degree  as  cricket  and  football  teams.  It  was  ob- 
served that  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  young  men  enlisted  in 
Kitchener's  army  had  previous  military  drill  in  cadet  corps,  which 
proved  of  great  advantage  in  their  hurried  preparation  for  active 
service. 

The  organization  of  English  cadet  corps  is  well  known;  these 
bodies  still  continue  to  be  a  model  for  similar  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  The  cadet  corps  were  first  founded  in  1860  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country. 
A  revival  of  the  movement  occurred  in  1906,  directly  following  the 
defeat  of  the  provision  for  compulsory  military  training  in  schools, 
mentioned  above.  This  revival  was  especially  noticeable  in  second- 
ary schools,  where  many  new  battalions  were  formed. 

The  European  war  stimulated  a  new  interest  in  the  matter.  The 
question  of  compulsory  military  training  in  schools  was  again  raised, 
and  various  suggestions  were  advanced  as  to  the  most  expedient 
methods  of  organizing  this  work.  No  decisive  steps,  however,  have 
been  taken  thus  far. 

In  recent  discussions  of  the  subject  the  trend  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  against  cadet  corps  and  in  favor  of  organizations  that  entail  less 
expense  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  capable  of  attracting  larger  num- 
bers of  pupils.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  uniforms,  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  selection  of  a  proper  kind  of  rifles,  the 
want  of  officers,  and  other  conditions  prevailing  in  the  cadet-corps 
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system  tend  to  limit  membership  in  the  corps  to  an  exclusive  group 
of  students.  To  overcome  these  difficulties  nonunif ormed  corps  have 
been  organized.  The  boys  drill  with  wooden  dummy  rifles  under 
the  command  of  teachera  For  target  practice  small-caliber  rifles 
are  used.  Infantry  drill  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
army  regulations.  The  chief  advantage  of  this  system  lies  in  the 
fact  that  all  pupils  of  a  given  school  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
corps,  and  the  drills  form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  school  program. 

The  first  nonuniformed  corps  was  established  in  1881  at  the  Hack- 
Qey  Downs  school  and  has  bc«n  conducted  with  considerable  success 
down  to  the  present  time. 

Junior  divisions  of  officers'  training  corps  are  organized  in  many 
schools.  These  courses  correspond  to  similar  courses  of  reserve 
officers'  training  corps  in  the  United  States.  They  have  proved  very 
useful  during  the  war. 

Among  organizations  not  avowedly  military,  but  devoted  to  exer- 
cises of  a  military  or  semimilitary  character,  the  most  popular  in 
England  are  boys'  brigades,  church-lads'  brigades,  and  boy  scouts. 

Boys'  brigades  were  founded  originally  in  Glasgow,  in  1883,  by 
W.  A.  Smith.  The  object  of  the  brigades  is  to  develop  in  the  young 
generation  a  Christian  manliness  by  means  of  physical  training  and 
discipline.  The  brigades  exercise  in  military  'movements  and  gym- 
nastics, participate  in  summer  camps,  and  attend  religious  services 
and  classes.  The  movement  gradually  spread  to  the  English,  colonies 
and  the  United  States;  at  present  the  estimated  number  of  boys 
in  the  brigades  in  the  English-speaking  countries  is  over  100,000. 

Church-lads'  brigades  are  similar  organizations  confined  to  the 
Anglican  communion. 

The  boy-scout  movement,  originated  in  1908  by  Maj.  Gen.  Baden- 
Powell,  has  been  adopted  by  almost  every  civilized  nation.  Although 
the  movement  is  nonmilitary,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  quali- 
ties of  character  and  mind  developed  in  the  boys  by  the  scout  system 
are  those  highly  valued  in  military  service  and  indispensable  in  at 
least  one  branch  of  that  service,  namely,  scouting  and  patrolling. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  "  Defense  Acts  "  adopted  in  succession  during  the  period  from 
1903  to  1914  form  the  basis  of  the  military  organization  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  military  instruction  given  in  schools  is  part 
of  the  system  of  national  defense  and  as  such  is  fully  provided  for 
and  regulated  by  the  acts. 

By  the  latest  measures  all  male  inhabitants  of  Australia  who  are 
British  subjects  and  have  resided  in  the  Commonwealth  for  six 
months  must  serve  in  the  citizen's  army.    The  compulsion  extends 
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over  the  entire  period  of  training,  which  is  divided  into  three  cycles 
as  follows: 

(a)  From  12  to  14  years  of  age,  in  the  junior  cadets. 

(6)  From  14  to  18  years  of  age,  in  the  senior  cadets. 

(c)  From  18  to  26  years  of  age,  in  the  citizen  force. 

Jumor  cadets. — Junior  cadet  training,  lasting  for  two  years,  con- 
sists of  90  hours  each  year,  and  begins  on  the  1st  of  July  in  the  year 
in  which  the  boy  reaches  the  age  of  12  years.  This  period  of  train- 
ing aims  at  developing  the  cadet's  physique.  It  consists  principally 
of  physical  training  for  at  least  15  minutes  each  school  day  and 
elementary  marching  drill.  The  following  subjects  are  also  taught : 
Miniature  rifle  shooting;  swimming;  running  exercises  in  organized 
games;  first  aid;  and  (in  schools  in  naval  training  areas)  mariners' 
compass  and  elementary  signaling.  The  junior  cadets  are  not  or- 
ganized as  military  bodies  and  do  not  wear  uniform.  The  Common- 
wealth Government  maintains  a  staff  of  special  instructors  of  phys- 
ical training,  by  whom  classes  are  held  for  school-teachers  in  all 
districts  of  the  Commonwealth  in  order  to  increase  the  science  and 
proficiency  of  the  latter  in  the  military  subjects  they  are  to  teach 
in  their  schools.  The  inspectors  of  schools  supervise  the  training 
and  inspect  the  cadets  on  behalf  of  the  defense  department. 

Senior  cadets. — Senior  cadet  training  lasting  for  four  years  begins 
on  the  1st  of  July  of  the  year  in  which  the  boy  reaches  the  age  of 
14  years.  On  entering  this  part  of  the  course  each  cadet  must  pre- 
sent himself  for  registration  and  show  that  he  has  completed  the 
necessary  training  in  his  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years.  The 
senior  cadet  course  consists  of  40  drills  each  year,  of  which  4  are 
classed  as  whole  days,  of  not  less  than  four  hours,  12  as  half  days 
of  not  less  than  two  hours,  the  remainder  being  night  drills  of 
not  less  than  one  hour.  This  allotment  of  time  may  be  modified 
to  meet  special  conditions,  but  the  minimum  efiicient  service  required 
of  senior  cadets  is  invariably  64  hours  per  annum.  Eegistration 
of  every  male  born  in  1894  and  subsequently,  and  who  has  resided 
for  six  months  in  the  Commonwealth,  must  be  effected  in  the  first 
two  months  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  he  completes  his  four- 
teenth year.  , 

The  four  years'  work  covers  the  foundation  necessary  for  any 
arm  of  the  service.  It  comprises  marching,  handling  of  arms,  mus- 
ketry, physical  drill,  first  aid,  guards  and  sentries,  tactical  train- 
ing as  a  company  in  elementary  field  work,  and  elementary  bat- 
talion drill.    Discipline  is  strongly  inculcated. 

On  the  1st  of  July  of  the  year  in  which  he  completes  his  eighteenth 
year  the  cadet  enters  the  period  of  adult  service  and  is  assigned  to 
the  arm  of  the  service  in  accordance  with  his  preference  or  special 
qualifications. 
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Enforcement  of  the  compulsion. — The  training,  both  in  junior 
and  senior  cadets,  is  compulsory  for  all  boys  except  aliens  and  non- 
Europeans.  Theological  students  are  exempt  from  training.  In 
some  sparsely  populated  districts  the  compulsion  is  not  applied  as 
rigidly  as  in  other  districts  because  of  undue  hardships  that  it 
would  impose. 

Employers,  parents,  and  guardians  may  not,  under  a  heavy  pen- 
alty, prevent  any  employee,  son,  or  ward  who  is  in  training  from 
rendering  service;  penalties  are  also  imposed  upon  cadets  evading 
service.  Penalties  take  the  form  of  money  fines  or  detention  in 
military  custody  under  enforced  training  and  discipline.  Evasion 
is  also  punished  by  ineligibility  for  any  employment  in  the  public 
service  of  the  Commonwealth.  Children's  courts  are  used  where 
possible  for  the  prosecution  of  cadets  under  the  age  of  16  years. 

While  in  training  senior  cadets  and  soldiers  are  required  to  satisfy 
certain  requirements  of  efficiency  and  are  tested  every  year.  Those 
failing  to  pass  in  the  annual  test  must  do  an  extra  year's  training. 
Each  senior  cadet  must  pass  four  annual  tests  of  efficiency. 

Instructors. — Both  cadets  and  enlisted  men  are  trained  by  a 
military  instructional  staff  consisting  of  Army  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned and  warrant  officers.  This  staff  was  organized  immedi- 
ately after  the  enactment  of  the  law,  and  the  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned officers  selected  as  instructors  were  put  through  a  short 
course  of  special  training. 

Operation  of  the  system,. — A  slight  amount  of  opposition  has  been 
manifested  to  the  system.  This,  however,  was  principally  for  per- 
sonal or  religious  considerations.  It  is  claimed  that  the  scheme,  both 
before  its  inception  and  since  its  successful  inauguration,  has  had 
the  support  of  leading  statesmen  of  all  political  views,  as  well  as  the 
vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  -  Much  interest 
and  willingness  is  shown  on  the  part  of  the  youths  in  training,  which 
is  evidenced  by  a  great  amount  of  voluntary  work  done,  such  as  ath- 
letic, gymnastic,  target  practice,  etc.  A  marked  improvement  has 
quite  lately  become  apparent  in  the  general  conduct  and  bearing  of 
the  youths  of  Australia,  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  effect  of  the 
system  of  universal  training.  As  a  result  of  inquiries  made  in  1914, 
the  police  authorities  in  all  the  States  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
the  behavior  of  the  youths  who  are  subject  to  the  training  is  vastly 
improved.  It  is  stated  that,  both  mentally  and  morally  as  well  as 
physically,  the  benefits  are  very  definite,  and  that  the  principal  effects 
of  a  beneficial  nature  are  increased  self-respect,  diminution  of  juve- 
nile cigarette  smoking,  and  "  larrikinism,"  and  generally  a  tendency 
toward  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  desire  to  become  good  citizens. 

In  regard  to  opposition  to  the  system,  the  percentage  of  prosecu- 
tions to  number  liable  for  training  in  1914  was  5.38.    This  figure 
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includes  all  classes  of  cadet  and  active  service;  it  also  includes  the 
parents,  employers,  and  guardians. 

Statistics. — In  1914  there  were  87,000  senior  cadets  undergoing 
compulsory  training  and  nearly  50,000  junior  cadets  were  certified 
for  physical  training.  The  number  of  citizen  soldiers  in  training 
was  more  than  51,000. 

NEW     ZEAIiAND. 

The  Defense  Act  of  1910-11  makes  military  training  compulsory 
for  every  male  New  Zealander  from  the  age  of  14  years  to  the  age  of 
25  years,  after  which  he  serves  in  the  reserves  up  to  the  age  of  30. 

The  first  period,  beginning  when  the  boy  reaches  the  age  of  14,  or 
completes  the  course  of  a  primary  school,  is  Icnown  as  senior  cadet 
age.  The  training  given  in  this  period  is  similar  to  that  given  in 
Australia,  and  consists  of  a  system  of  military  drills,  rifle  prac- 
tice, etc.  Senior  cadets  are  part  of  the  army  organization  in  every 
respect,  except  that  they  are  not  liable  to  be  called  to  arms. 

On  reaching  the  age  of  18  years,  if  found  physically  fit,  a  cadet  is 
drafted  into  the  Territorial  Force. 

In  1914  there  were  25,^00  cadets  in  training  in  New  Zealand. 

In  various  reports  on  the  effects  of  the  cadet  system,  beneficial 
physical  and  moral  results  are  invariably  emphasized.  Employers 
and  other  persons  concerned  remark  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
cadets  in  their  general  conduct,  physique,  and  sense  of  civil  obliga- 
tions. 

CANADA. 

Military  training  of  youth  of  school  age  in  Canada,  while  not 
embodied  in  any  obligatory  system,  has  attained  a  high  measure  of 
uniform  development  through  the  combined  efforts  of  educational 
and  military  authorities,  and  of  the  Strathcona  Trust,  to  which  is 
committed  a  fund  ($500,000)  given  by  Lord  Strathcona  for  the  pro- 
motion of  physical  culture,  military  training,  and  rifle  practice  in 
the  schools  of  Canada.  Local  committees  of  the  trust  are  estab- 
lished in  the  several  Provinces,  and  the  interest  derived  from  the 
fund  is  distributed  among  them  according  to  a  fixed  scheme.^ 

In  the  majority  of  the  Provinces  physical  training  is  a  prescribed 
subject  in  all  primary  schools.  Since  this  training  includes,  as  a 
s'ule,  simple  military  drill,  it  serves  as  a  preparation  for  subsequent 
military  services.  Formal  military  training  is  given  in  voluntary 
cadet  corps,  which  are  organized  in  accordance  with  the  official 
"  Regulations  for  the  Cadet  Services  of  Canada,  1913,"  and  subse- 
quent amendments. 

1  See  Rept.  of  Commls.  of  Edac,  1016.  Vol.  I,  pp.  52£M>26. 
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The  corps  are  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Those  consisting  of  pupils 
in  attendance  at  colleges  and  schools  controlled  by  provincial  gov- 
ernment; (2)  those  composed  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  colleges  and 
schools  not  under  Government  control;  and  (3)  those  composed  of 
boys  who,  with  the  permission  of  their  parents,  prefer  to  join  corps 
unconnected  with  educational  establishments.  The  age  limits  for 
cadets  are  12  to  18  years.  Where  a  cadet  corps  is  affiliated  with 
an  educational  institution,  a  bona  fide  student  who  exceeds  the 
regulation  age  may  join  the  corps  or  continue  to  be  a  member,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  militia  unit  affiliated  with  the  institution  which 
he  might  join.  Instruction  is  given  as  far  as  possible  by  the  ordi- 
nary schoolteachers,  who  must  be  fully  qualified  by  attendance  at  a 
military  school  of  instruction  and  holding  a  cadet  instructor's  cer- 
tificate or  its  equivalent.  The  syllabus  of  instruction  includes  gen- 
eral physical  training  and  military  drill,  semaphore  signaling,  and 
the  use  of  arms  (rifles  and  gallery-practice  guns  being  supplied  by 
the  Government). 


FRANCE. 


The  movement  in  favor  of  an  extensive  education  of  youth  in  mili- 
tary arts  was  started  immediately  following  the  war  of  1870.  In 
1871  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  Jules  Simon,  issued  a  circular 
to  school  principals  advising  them  to  devote  special  attention  in  their 
schools  to  physical  training  and  instruction  in  the  handling  of  arms. 
The  law  of  January  21, 1880,  made  physical  training,  including  mili- 
tary drill,  obligatory  in  all  public  schools.  The  law  was  followed  by 
a  manual  of  gymnastics  and  military  training  in  two  volumes,  edited 
by  a  special  commission  and  issued  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruc- 
tion. A  circular  issued  by  the  minister  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  textbook  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  school  princi- 
pals to  give  the  matter  of  military  training  thorough  consideration. 
The  circular  said : 

Tou  know  the  purpose  of  this  training ;  you  know  what  importance  we  ought 
to  attach  to  it  To  use  the  expression  of  the  honorable  author  of  the  bill  on 
physical  training,  "  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  health,  of  bodily  vigor,  of  the 
physical  education  of  French  youth;  it  Is  equally  a  matter  of  the  successful 
operation  of  our  military  laws,  of  the  composition  and  strength  of  our  army.** 

The  military  training  prescribed  by  the  law.  consisted  of  drill 
without  arms,  and  shooting  practice;  the  latter,  however,  was  not 
introduced  at  once  owing  to  delay  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in 
providing  the  rifles.  In  July,  1881,  an  appropriation  of  1,000,000 
francs  for  military  training  in  schools  enabled  the  Gt>verpment  to 
purchase  52,600  rifles.  These  rifles  were  adapted  for  target  practice 
exclusively.    In  many  localities,  however,  school  authorities  procured 
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rifles  of  the  service  pattern,  but  of  lighter  weight  and  constructed  so 
they  could  not  be  fired;  these  were  used  for  drills  with  arms.  In 
Paris,  and  later  in  numerous  places  in  the  province,  especially  in 
eastern  Departments,  school  cadet  corps  were  organized  soon  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  new  law.  These  organizations,  called 
^^bataillons  scolaires,"  became  very  popular  both  with  the  students 
and  the  public. 

In  1882  the  battalions  received  official  sanction  and  regulations, 
and  military  training  was  introduced  as  a  distinct  subject  into  the 
curricula  of  public  schools. 

The  school  battalions  were  composed  of  boys  over  12  years  of 
age,  whose  fitness  for  receiving  military  instruction  had  been  attested 
by  a  commission  consisting  of  two  officers  designated  by  military 
authorities  and  a  school  inspector.  Each  battalion  was  authorized 
by  the  local  chief  of  police.  The  ministry  furnished  distinctive 
flags  for  the  battalions  that  achieved  satisfactory  progress  after 
the  first  year  of  existence.  The  instructors  were  designated  and 
supplied  by  military  authorities.  Drill  rifles  used  by  the  battalions 
were  made  so  they  could  not  be  used  for  shooting.  For  target 
practice,  which  was  limited  to  students  over  14  years  of  age,  small 
caliber  rifles  were  used,  and  ammunition  was  distributed  with  the 
usual  precautions.  Uniforms  were  not  obligatory,  but  most  of  the 
school  battalions  adopted  uniforms  patterned  after  those  first  in- 
troduced in  Paris — short  jackets,  long,  marine-blue  trousers,  and 
Scotch  bonnets. 

The  life  of  the  school  battalions  was  short.  The  records  of  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction  show  that  the  last  flags  were  dis- 
tributed in  1886,  after  which  date  the  battalions  were  disbanded. 
Among  the  reasons  given  for  the  failure  of  these  organizations  are:  * 

The  deterioration  of  the  spirit  that  animated  the  original  promoters  of  this 
work,  and  the  consequent  meagerness  of  the  results  obtained;  lack  of  public 
interest  and  support  that  became  manifest  as  this  change  took  place.  . 

The  idea  that  prompted  the  creation  of  the  school  battalions  sur- 
vived the  crisis,  however,  and  soon  found  expression  in  a  more 
practical  and  more  efficient  form  of  "Union  des  societes  d'instruc- 
tion  militaire  de  France,"  founded  in  1890,  which  merged,  in  1907, 
with  the  "Association  nationale  de  preparation  des  jeunes  gens  au 
service  militaire "  to  form  the  now  celebrated  organization  "  Union 
des  societes  de  preparation  militaire  de  France."  The  work  of  this 
organization  is  discussed  below. 

As  regards  the  prescribed  programs  of  military  instruction  in 
primary  schools,  the  order  of  1882  was  replaced  in  1887  by  new 
regulations  which  limited  the  instruction  to  the  middle  and  higher 

^  F.  Bulsson :  NonYeaa  dictionnalre  de  p^agogie.    Paris,  1911.  . 
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divisions  of  elementary  schools,  to  be  pursued  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing outline : 

Middle  division, — Kxerclses  In  inarching,  alignment,  formation  of  squads, 
etc.    Preparation  for  military  service. 

Higher  diinaion, — School  of  the  soldier  without  amis.  Principles  of  tbe 
several  steps.  Alignments,  marches,  countermarches,  and  lialts.  Changing  the 
direction. 

According  to  latest  advices  (Annuaire  de  la  Jeunesse,  1914)  this 
program  is  still  in  effect. 

In  higher  elementary  schools  the  official  programs  comprise,  in  aa- 
dition  to  gymnastics,  the  ^^  preparatory  military  exercises ''  consisting 
in  advanced  drills  and  maneuvers. 

An  order  of  July  27,  1893,  in  force  to  date,  added  target  practice 
to  this  program.    The  full  text  of  this  order  is  as  follows: 

In  the  middle  course  and  the  higher  course  of  public  primary  schools  the 
following  addition  is  made  to  the  program  of  military  exercises,  to  wit:  F'or 
pupils  over  10  years  of  age  exercises  In  shooting  at  10  meters  with  Flobert 
rifles.  (The  name  Flobert  Is  given  to  several  makes  of  small-bore  gums, 
mostly  .22  caliber.) 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  order  two  circulars  have  been  issued 
by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  dated,  respectively,  June  27, 
1903,  and  April  26,  1907,  regulating  the  conduct  of  gun  practice  in 
the  schools.  The  latter  circular  is  especially  interesting  as  an  evi* 
dence  of  the  zeal  with  which  this  work  is  promoted  by  the  Govern- 
ment.   This  circular  says : 

The  order  of  July  27,  1893,  enacted  by  the  superior  council  of  public  Instruc- 
tion, has  Introduced  rifle  practice  into  the  programs  of  elementary  schools. 

Since  the  law  of  March  21,  1905  (reducing  the  term  of  service  in  the  regular 
army  to  two  years),  was  put  into  effect,  the  question  of  practical  organizacifm 
of  that  instruction  in  the  schools  has  assumed  an  urgent  character  as  never 
before.  This  question  was  the  object  of  a  new  Investigation  by  a  conunlssion 
comi)osed  of  representatives  of  the  departments  of  war  and  public  instruction. 

The  commission  has  adopted  a  number  of  resolutions  which  I  approved  iu 
accord  with  my  colleague,  the  minister  of  war,  and  whose  tenor  is  as  follows : 
(  1.  The  teachers  are  most  urgently  invited  to  give  Instruction  In  shooting  at 
short  distance  in  the  schools ;  it  is  recommended  in  case  w^here  there  is  not  yet 
an  organization  operating  to  their  satisfaction,  that  they  shall  proceed  to 
organize  small  school  rifle  clubs  and  to  establish,  in  connection  with  these, 
continuation  sections  intended  to  secure  the  extension  of  the  practice  until 
the  period  of  military  service  and  even  after,  if  practicable. 

2.  The  work  thus  instituted  will  enjoy  the  rights  and  privUeges  attached  to 
continuation  military  training,  especially  the  supplementary  leaves  and  remu- 
nerations, as  provided  for  such  cases. 

3.  The  inspectors  of  primary  schools  shall  report  every  year  as  to  organiza- 
tion of  target  practice  in  the  schools  of  their  respective  districts  and  communi- 
cate the  names  of  teachers  most  distinguished  in  this  respect;  they  shall,  for 
the  information  of  higher  administration,  indicate  in  their  reports,  if  appro- 
priate, the  reasons  why  certain  schools  in  their  districts  have  not  been  able- 
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to  organize  this  Instruction  and  what  assistance  could  be  offered  them  to  help 
them  achieve  positive  results. 

4.  The  instructors  must  be  invited  to  bring  their  schools  to  participation  In 
the  contests  of  primary  schools,  which  are  organized  annually  with  my  approval 
by  the  "  Union  des  soci^t^s  de  tlr  de  France." 

5.  The  prefects  shall  be  invited  to  indicate  to  city  mayors  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  the  Government  to  have  target  practice  organized  in  schools  of  every 
commune;  the  prefects  shall  be  also  asked  to  direct,  by  a  special  circular  to 
each  Department,  the  attention  of  mayors  to  the  necessity  of  their  arranging 
conferences  on  the  subject  with  the  teachers  and  aiding  the  latter  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible.  They  shall  be  also  invited  to  point  out  to  their  general 
councils  the  Importance  of  their  effective  participation  in  this  worlc 

6.  The  minister  of  war,  who  Is  authorized  by  the  law  to  accord  some  teachers 
exemption  from  one  of  the  two  periods  of  service,  has  decided  that  these  ex- 
emptions shall  be  granted  by  right  to  all  teachers  providing  for  Instruction  In 
shooting  In  their  schools.  He  will  address  letters  of  recognition,  with  mention 
In  the  Official  Bulletin,  to  teachers  recommended  to  him  as  most  distinguished 
in  this  work. 

7.  All  rifle  clubs  formed  In  the  public  elementary  -schools  and  comprising  a 
continuation  course^  may  enjoy  the  rights  accorded  by  the  instructions  of  June 
21,  1904,  to  mixetl  rifle  dubs. 

They  shall  apply  in  this  connection  to  the  general  commander  of  the  division, 
who  will  serve  as  an  Intermediary  between  them  and  the  ministry  of  war. 

The  circular  closes  with  practical  suggestions  relating  to  the  or- 
ganization of  school  rifle  practice. 

SOCIETIES  OF  MILITARY  PRF^ARATION. 

The  numerous  societies  of  military  preparation  are  federated  into 
**L'Union  des  societfa  de  preparation  militaire,"  composed  of  52 
departmental  federations  and  committees,  with  a  total  number  of 
1,080  societies  and  300,000  members.  The  union  encourages  the  or- 
ganization of  new  societies  and  offers  them  active  and  pecuniary 
assistance. 

The  activity  of  the  societies  has  assumed  a  more  definite  form 
since  the  institution,  by  the  law  of  April  8,  1903,  of  the  so-called 
brevet  d'aptitude  militaire.  The  brevet  is  a  certificate  of  preliminary 
military  training  conferring  upon  the  bearer  certain  privileges  re- 
lating to  the  period  of  active  service.  He  is  entitled  to  (1)  a  special 
term  of  service  in  advance  of  the  date  of  conscription,  (2)  choice 
of  the  corps  in  which  to  serve,  (3)  special  rights  for  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  corporal  or  "brigadier,"  (4)  assignment  to  special 
services.  The  brevet  d'aptitude  militaire  is  obtained  upon  passage 
of  an  examination  prescribed  by  the  law  already  referred  to.  The 
examination  may  be  taken  either  in  advance  of  the  date  of  con- 
scription or  during  the  service. 
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GERMANY. 

Germany  was  the  first  nation  to  introduce  universal  military  serv- 
ice. The  system  was  initiated  in  Prussia  in  1814  and  was  soon  ex- 
tended to  the  other  German  States,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of 
Germany's  military  organization.  Military  training  of  schoolboys 
was  early  recognized  as  an  important  adjunct  of  the  training  of  the 
troops.  In  1808  the  Prussian  minister,  Vom  Stein,  recommended  the 
introduction  of  exercises  in  the  use  of  arms  in  all  city  schools.  Fol- 
lowing this  action  several  schools  developed  programs  of  military 
training  of  considerable  efficiency.  After  the  Napoleonic  wars,  how- 
ever, the  country  entered  upon  a  course  of  military  preparedness 
for  all  males,  which  was  carried  out  on  a  vast  and  thoroughgoing 
plan  that  made  the  assistance  of  the  schoolmaster  no  longer  needed 
or  desired. 

The  matter  of  military  training  in  schools  was  not  again  revived 
until  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.  The  present 
status  of  this  work  is  that  of  a  series  of  emergency  measures  under- 
taken both  within  and  outside  the  schools  in  order  to  speed  the 
training  of  youths  approaching  the  military  age  so  that  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  trenches  as  early  as  practicable.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  organizations  whose  activities  have  been  developing  for 
some  time  and  have  indications  of  permanency.  These  societies  are 
known  under  the  collective  name  of  Jugendwehren  (juvenile  mili- 
tary organizations).  The  most  renowned  is  the  Jugendwehr  of 
Berlin,  founded  in  1896,  which  numbers  600  to  700  members.  Ju- 
gendwehren do  not  limit  their  activities  to  schoolboys,  although  the 
great  majority  of  members  are  pupils  of  various  schools.  The  age 
limits  for  members  are  from  14  to  20  years. 

The  Jugendwehren  arrange  drills  on  Sundays  in  army  barracks 
or  vacant  grounds.  The  training  comprises  exercises  in  different 
military  services*  The  Berlin  organization  is  composed  of  five 
companies  and  several  separate  troops,  such  as  musicians,  marine 
corps,  sanitary  corps,  etc.  Many  young  men  who  have  had  this 
training  are  given  special  credit  for  promotion  in  active  service. 

Jugendwehren  are  often  organized  in  individual  schools;  mem- 
bership is  then  limited  to  students  of  the  particular  school.  Such 
organizations  are  especially  numerous  in  gymnasia  and  "  real 
schools." 

Among  the  federations  of  Jugendwehren  the  strongest  is  tlie 
Blue-white-blue  Union.  It  comprises  70  juvenile  corps,  companies, 
or  battalions  located  mostly  in  the  northern  Provinces.  There  are 
also  various  local  organizations  and  unions  of  organizations  with 
different  programs  and  forms  of  activities.  Some  of  the  unions, 
like  the  Blue-white-blues  mentioned  above,  wear  distinctive  com- 
binations of  colors. 
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As  a  rule,  Jugendwehren  pursue  military  or  semimilitary  train- 
ing without  arms.  They  arrange  long  marches,  field  exercises,  and 
maneuvers,  as  well  as  exercises  in  the  activities  of  auxiliary  corps 
of  the  army. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  has  been  adopted  in  Germany  in  a  modi- 
fied form  under  the  name  of  Pfadfinder  (pathfinders).  This  or- 
ganization is  of  recent  origin,  but  its  attraction  for  boys  has  made 
its  progress  extremely  rapid.  In  1912  the  federation  of  pathfinders 
in  Germany  had  a  membership  of  24,000,  with  600  field  masters. 
Pathfinders  are  recruited  among  older  pupils  and  graduates  of 
public  schools  and  students  of  secondary  schools.  The  uniform  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Boy  Scouts;  it  consists  of  a  soft  hat,  jacket, 
knee  breeches,  a  soft  shirt,  and  belt.  The  equipment  \raries  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  work  performed.  When  out  for  fieldwork,  the 
boys  carry  trench  spades  and  picks.  They  do  not-  exercise  with 
arms,  but  otherwise  their  activities  are  decidedly  military.  The 
training  of  a  pathfinder  includes  camp  life,  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  physical  endurance,  strength  of  character,  and  self-reliance 
that  it  imposes.  Pathfinders  learn  how  to  cook  their  food,  how  to 
save  lives  in  emergency,  and  how  to  offer  first  aid.  They  are  taught 
to  orient  themselves  in  forests,  to  climb  mountains,  to  trail  imagi- 
nary smugglers  or  "enemy,"  etc.  They  observe  a  code  of  personal 
conduct  of  a  practical  nature,  comprising  numerous  instructions  re- 
lating to  morals,  hygiene,  thrift,  etc. 

The  pathfinders  are  federated  into  several  State  and  provincial 
organizations,  of  which  the  Wehrkraft  of  Bavaria  is  the  most 
powerful. 

In  1911  a  new  organization  for  military  training  of  youth  was 
founded  in  Berlin  by  General  Field  Marshal  von  der  Goltz.  It 
is  known  under  the  name  of  Jungdeutschland  (Young  Germany), 
and  its  object  is  to  prepare  boys  of  school  age  for  military  duty  by 
means  of  exercises  of  a  direct  military  character.  Army  officers 
and  sergeants  act  as  instructors.  The  work  done  by  the  "Young 
Germans"  comprises  drills,  gymnastics,  bicycling,  marching,  field 
exercises,  patrolling,  small  feats  of  military  engineering,  etc. 

In  1914  a  joint  decree  was  issued  by  the  Prussian  ministries  of 
war,  ecclesiastical  and  educational  affairs,  and  the  interior,  requir- 
ing that  all  boys  over  16  years  of  age,  not  yet  in  active  service, 
should  receive  preparatory  military  training.  The  measure  was  to 
remain  in  force  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  training  provided 
by  the  decree  is  voluntary,  but  a  sort  of  moral  compulsion  is  applied 
to  the  negligent.  The  communal  authorities  were  charged  with  the 
organization  of  this  work.  Owing  to  the  disorganization  of  schools, 
the  measure  could  not  be  carried  out  on  a  uniform  plan.  In  many 
localities  military  instruction  is  given  within  the  school  hours  as  a 
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part  of  the  prescribed  program.  The  average  time  allotted  to  this 
work  is  two  hours  per  week;  it  is  generally  combined  with  gym- 
nastics, and  does  not  comprise  exercises  with  arms.  Other  Grerman 
States  have  made  similar  provisions.  In  Bavaria  military  training 
of  youth  is  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale  by  private  societies,  with 
encouragement  and  assistance  of  the  State  government.  The  Bava- 
rian "  Wehrkraftverein,"  the  most  important  organization  for  pre- 
paratory military  training  in  the  Kingdom,  made  public  the  program 
of  instruction  given  to  boys  over  16  years  of  age,  both  in  and  outside 
the  schools.  This  program  gives  an  instructive  evidence  of  the 
thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  the  training  offered  in  Wehrkraft's 
units.    The  full  program  is  given  in  Appendix  I. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGAKY. 

AUSTRIA. 

Military  instruction  is  pursued  in  secondary  schools  by  voluntary 
organizations  of  students.  These  organizations  form  a  national 
federation,  K*  K.  Reichahund  der  Knabenhorte  und  Jugendwehren^ 
with  headquarters  in  Vienna.  The  federation  was  founded  in  1908. 
In  1913  the  number  of  federated  organizations  was  776  with  36,673 
members.  The  funds  of  the  federation  amounted,  at  the  same  time, 
to  58,010  crowns.  The  federation  is  supported  by  the  Government 
and  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  present  Austrian  Emperor  be- 
fore his  accession  to  the  throne. 

An  order  of  the  ministry  of  worship  and  public  instruction,  issued 
in  October,  1910,  introduced  optional  rifle  practice  in  secondary 
schools.  This  instruction  is  offered  to  students  of  the  last  two 
clashes  of  gymnasia  and  similar  schools,  and  is  given  by  specially 
trained  instructors  and  army  officers.  The  classes  are  in  session 
two  hours  per  week,  exclusive  of  holidays  and  vacations,  but  not 
less  than  50  hours  in  a  year.  The  instruction  consists  of  (a)  theo- 
retical instruction  and  preliminary  exercises,  (6)  blank  firing,  {c) 
rifle  practice  with  ball  cartridges,  shooting  connected  with  theo- 
retical instruction,  marksmanship  matches,  and  (cf)  estimation  of 
distance.  « 

Rifl^  practice  takes  place  in  school  playgrounds,  or  on  military 
grounds  by  arrangement  with  military  authorities;  the  military 
furnishes  all  necessary  material.  Army  rifles  and  ammunition  are 
used,  although  for  preliminary  practice  special  gallery-practice 
cartridges  are  furnished,  charged  with  percussion  caps  only. 
Students  of  secondary  schools  manifest  great  interest  in  this  work, 
and  in  1912  (according  to  Korperliche  Erziehung,  No.  6, 1912)  from 
70  to  80  per  cent  of  qualified  pupils  in  many  schools  participated  in 
the  shooting  classes. 
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HUNGARY. 

Military  training  preparatory  to  active  service  is  promoted  in 
Hungary  by  an  organization  called  "  Rationale  Phalanx."  The  boys 
organized  in  the  phalanx  receive  general  military  instruction  and 
practice  shooting  with  army  rifles.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
physical  development  of  the  youth.  The  organization  is  intended 
for  boys  who  have  graduated  from  public  elementary  schools.  Be- 
sides giving  military  and  gymnastic  instruction,  it  also  endeavors 
to  awaken  in  the  boys  a  patriotic  spirit,  to  raise  the  level  of  their 
moral  interests,  and  to  promote  national  games  and  songs.  In  order 
to  popularize  its  work,  the  phalanx  arranges  every  year  in  each  dis- 
trict or  parish  a  public  competition  in  games  and  military  exercises. 

In  secondary  schools  military  instruction  has  assumed  a  more  for- 
mal development.  In  the  school  year  1905-^  a  reformed  obergymr 
nasium  at  Zilah  petitioned  the  ministry  of  national  defense  (Honved- 
ministerium)  to  furnish  teachers,  rifles,  ammunition,  and  equipment 
for  a  course  in  militarv  instruction  organized  in  the  institution.  This 
request  was  complied  with.    The  course  established  in  the  Zilah 

obergymnasium  was  for  students  of  the  four  higher  classes,  and 
instruction  was  given  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  vacation  days.  The 
example  of  Zilah  was  followed  by  several  other  gymnasia.  The 
Catholic  Church  administration  of  the  Siebenburg  district  intro- 
duced military  training  of  this  kind  as  an  obligatory  subject  in  eight 
secondary  schools  under  its  control.  In  other  schools  student  socie- 
ties took  the  initiative  and  began  to  drill  and  practice  in  target 
shooting.  The  military  authorities  promptly  and  willingly  lent 
their  assistance  to  every  organization  or  school  applying  for  instruc- 
tors, arms,  and  ammunition. 

In  1915  a  decree  of  the  minister  of  education  made  military 
instruction  obligatory  in  the  last  three  years  of  certain  gymnasia 
recognized  as  situated  opportunely  for  the  conduct  of  such  instruc- 
tion. In  the  institutions  designated  only  those  students  are  excepted 
from  military  training  who  are  recognized  as  unfit  by  a  school 
physician  or  the  school  authorities. 

For  the  purpose  of  military  drill  students  are  organized  in  com- 
panies of  60  men  each.  Both  regular  teachers  of  gymnastics  and 
army  officers  (of  the  reserve  force)  are  employed  as  instructors. 
The  military  instruction  partly  occupies  the  time  formerly  allotted 
to  physical  training  and  partly  covers  the  hours  of  recreations  and 
games.  For  field  exercises  are  assigned  two  entire  days  and  three 
half  days  in  each  school  year.  The  instruction  is  theoretical  and 
practical  and  comprises  the  regular  military  subjects,  except  rifle 
practice,  which  is  pursued  by  voluntary  clubs  of  students. 

In  1903  Herr  Von  Szemere,  a  representative  in  the  Hungarian 
Parliament,  founded  the  first  students'  rifle  club  as  a  subdivision 
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of  the  university  athletic  club  of  Budapest.  This  action  was 
indorsed  by  the  ministry  of  national  defense  and  an  able  c^cer 
was  assigned  as  an  instructor.  At  the  end  of  1912  the  number  of 
juvenile  rifle  clubs  in  Hungary  had  grown  to  183,  with  a  member- 
ship of  7,836.  Of  this  number  5,243  were  students  of  secondary 
schools.  As  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  last  two  classes  of 
secondary  schools  was  at  that  time  9,878,  fully  53  per  cent  of  stu- 
dents participated  in  rifle  clubs. 

As  regards  the  pupils  of  public  elementary  schools,  a  sort  of  mili- 
tary training  had  been  given  them  long  before  the  movement  affected 
the  higher  classes  of  schools. 

In  1906-7  *  military  training  was  given  in  150  elementary  schools. 
The  programs  of  this  instruction  are  said  to  be  very  practical  and 
efficient.  Special  attention  is  given  to  estimating  distance,  the  pupils 
being  trained  to  formulate  at  sight  the  distance  of  different  points 
indicated  by  the  teacher.  The  skill  thus  achieved  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  long-range  shooting;  at  the  same  time  the  exercise  serves 
to  improve  the  vision  of  the  pupils  overf  atigued  by  study. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Military  training  in  public  schools  of  Switzerland  is  in  the  nature 
of  preparation  for  the  soldier's  training  received  later  in  the  active 
army  by  every  able-bodied  male  citizen.  The  system  of  universal 
military  service  of  the  Swiss  Republic  provides  only  for  a  short 
period  of  training,  on  the  assumption  that  every  recruit  has  re- 
ceived the  necessary  preparation  in  his  public-school  course;  there- 
fore, this  ^^  preparatory  gymnastics,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  regarded  as 
of  utmost  importance  for  the  proper  operation  of  the  Swiss  mili- 
tary law ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  military  system.  The 
act  of  April  12,  1907,  forming  the  basis  of  the  Swiss  system  of 
citizens'  army,  gives  the  main  lines  of  the  training  required  in  the 
schools,  in  the  following  articles: 

ACT  FOR  MILITARY  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SWISS  RKPUBLia 

Pabt  III.    Instruction  of  the  Abmt. 

i.  Preparatory  InMtructUm. 

Abticue  102.  The  Cantons  provide  for  a  course  in  caUsthenlcs  for  young 
men  during  their  school  courses.  This  calisthenlc  exercise  is  administered  by 
instructors  trained  for  the  work  in  normal  schools  and  in  the  schools  for 
physical  training  masters  Instituted  by  the  Confederation.  The  Confederation 
exercises  ultimate  surveillance  over  these*  provisions, 

^No  later  flgures  kre  BTailmble. 
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Abt.  103.  The  Gonfederatioii  encourages  all  associations  and,  in  general,  all 
efforts  toward  the  bodily  development  of  its  young  men  from  the  time  of  their 
leaving  school  until  incorporated  in  the  army. 

A  physical  examination  takes  place  at  the  time  of  enlistment. 

The  Confederation  Imposes  restrictions  upon  the  preparatory  physical  in- 
struction.   It  organizes  the  schools  for  monitors. 

Abt.  104.  The  Ck>nfederation  similarly  grants  subsidies  to  associations  and, 
in  general,  for  all  attempts  having  as  object  the  military  instruction  of  its 
young  men  before  the  age  of  military  service.  The  Ck>nfederation  sees  that 
instruction  in  firing  is  made  of  primary  importance,  and  gratuitously  fur- 
nishes arms,  ammunition,  and  equipment  The  Federal  Ck)uncil  fixes  the  neces- 
sary regulations. 

As  now  in  operation,  the  preliminary  military  training  is  con- 
ducted in  two  forms:  (a)  Compulsory  "preparatory  gymnastics" 
given  in  public  schools  as  a  part  of  official  programs,  and  (b)  volun- 
tary drill  and  rifle  shooting  given  outside  the  school,  in  cadet  corps 
organized  in  accordance  with  article  104  of  the  act  of  1907. 

Preparatory  gynmastics, — Regular  attendance  at  the  classes  of  pre- 
paratory gymnastics  is  obligatory  for  boys  during  the  entire  legal 
school  age ;  children  can  be  excused  from  taking  this  instruction  only 
by  special  permit  of  the  war  department.  This  subject  is  taught  by 
specially  trained  instructors,  and  is  given  a  minimum  of  two  hours 
per  week  in  every  school  year. 

The  course  is  divided  into  three  parts  comprising,  respectively,  the 
ages:  (1)  From  the  entrance  to  and  including  9  years  of  age,  (2) 
from  10  to  12  years,  and  (3)  from  13  years  to  the  end  of  the  school 
period.  In  the  first  part  instruction  consists  mainly  of  games  and 
free  exercises.  The  last  two  parts  embody  the  regulations  of  "  physi- 
cal training  schools  for  preparatory  military  instruction  "  for  which 
special  manuals  have  been  prepared  by  the  Federal  authorities. 

A  detailed  program  of  the  instruction  comprised  in  each  part  of 
the  course  is  given  in  Appendix  II. 

Voluntary  cadet  corps, — ^The  voluntary  cadet  corps  are  organized 
in  three  groups,  according  to  the  kind  of  training  pursued ;  there  are 
corps  for  drill  with  arms,  without  arms,  and  for  target  practice. 
The  Federal  Government  encourages  the  establishment  of  new  corps 
and  the  development  of  those  existing  by  an  untiring  activity  in  the 
form  of  circulars  to  teachers,  prizes  and  subsidies  to  students,  issue 
of  rifles  and  ammunition,  etc.  As  the  ultimate  aim  of  this  work  is 
to  attract  every  boy  to  some  sort  of  preparatory  military  training, 
special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  complete  representation  of  every 
school  in  the  enrollment;  for  this  purpose  the  cooperation  of  the 
teachers  is  solicited  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Instruction  in  the  cadet  corps  is  given  by  army  officers.  Members 
of  each  corps  wear  distinctive  uniforms.  For  target  practice  the 
Federal  Government  furnishes  light  rifles  and  ammunition.    To  en- 
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courage  this  practice  a  prize  of  5  francs  is  given  to  each  cadet  who 
comes  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  proficiency  in  marksmanship. 

The  growth  of  the  cadet  corps  since  the  enactment  of  the  military 
law  of  1907  has  been  steady,  and  the  interest  of  the  boys  in  this 
work  is  such  that  practically  every  Swiss  school  boy  is  «ux)lled  in 
some  voluntary  cadet  corps. 

The  establishment  of  the  "Cours  des  jeunes  tireurs,"  corps  specially 
devoted  to  target  practice,  was  at  once  attended  with  great  success. 
The  enrollment  in  these  corps  in  1910  was  1,141 ;  in  1912  it  increased 
to  2,397. 

The  drill  corps  have  likewise  made  considerable  progress.  From 
a  membership  of  10,950  in  1908  they  increased  during  the  four  years 
ending  with  1912  to  12,821  drilling  with  arms  and  8,744  drilling 
without  arms,  or  a  total  of  21,565. 


SWEDEN^ 


Compulsory  military  training  was  introduced  into  Swedish  schools 
about  50  years  ago,  in  connection  with  the  rifle-volunteer  movement 
which  at  that  time  began  to  make  progress.  About  10  years  ago 
the  military  exercises  were  altered  to  rifle  practice,  i.  e.,  the  training 
concentrated  more  upon  shooting  than  upon  ordinary  military  drill. 
Bifle  practice  is  not  given  in  elementary  schools,  excepting  those  in 
Stockholm.  It  is  compulsory,  however,  in  all  public  secondary 
schools  (die  deutschen  Gymnasien),  the  age  limits  of  training  being 
15  to  18.  In  Sweden  there  are  only  a  few  private  secondary  schools, 
and  in  some  but  not  all  of  these  instruction  in  rifle  practice  is  given. 
Moreover,  it  is  given  in  technical  schools  of  secondary  type  and  in 
training  schools  for  teachers.  Military  training  forms  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  secondary  education ;  consequently  the  Gov- 
ernment appropriates  a  sum  of  50,000  Swedish  crowns  annually  to 
supply  rifles,  ammunition,  ranges,  etc. 

The  boys  devote  60  hours  yearly  to  rifle  practice,  the  time  being 
distributed  over  the  first  15  week  days  of  every  school  year  during 
the  last  four  years  of  the  course  (i.  e.,  from  15  to  18  years  of  age, 
inclusive).  Four  hours  each  day  on  these  prescribed  days  are  spent 
in  military  exercises,  the  remainder  of  the  day  being  occupied  with 
ordinary  school  work. 

Instruction  is  given  by  special  instructors  appointed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  war.  In  general,  they  are  the  teachers  of  gym- 
nastics of  the  respective  schools.    These  instructors  are  in  most  cases 


^  A.  B.  Wood :  The  MUltttry  Training  of  Yoath  In  Schools.  A  report,  based  on  offldal 
Information,  read  before  the  Section  of  Educational  Science  of  the  British  AasorlatioB. 
at  Manchester,  Sept.  9,  1915. 
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men  on  the  active-service  list.  A  Swedish  authority  considers  that 
the  training  has  produced  an  undisputed  beneficial  effect  on  the  boys, 
and  has  made  them  well  fitted  for  their  subsequent  military  training 
in  the  Swedish  Army. 


NOBWAY. 


Military  training  in  the  form  of  what  might  be  called  professional 
drill  is  not  given  in  Norwegian  schools.  Although  rifle  practice  is 
not  compulsory,  it  is  promoted  by  voluntary  courses  and  is  extremely 
popular  with  the  youth  of  Norway.  It  is  also  encouraged  in  the 
schools  by  large  Government  grants. 


ITALYJ 


In  Italy,  outside  of  the  special  military  schools,  military  training 
as  such  is  given  only  in  what  are  called  ^^  national  colleges."  These 
institutions  are  controlled  and  subsidized  by  the  Government.  In 
scope  they  correspond  to  the  gymnasia,  but  are  all  boarding  schools ; 
the  students  wear  uniforms  and  are  under  discipline  all  the  time. 
Twice  or  three  times  a  week  they  are  obliged  to  attend  military 
drills  comprising  exercises  with  and  without  arms  and  rifle  shooting. 

As  regards  other  schools,  no  military  training  is  prescribed,  but 
various  military  and  semimilitary  clubs  have  numerous  followers 
among  the  school  boys.  The  most  popular  of  these  are  the  Eicreatori, 
organizations  arranging  Sunday  recreations  in  the  form  of  gym- 
nastic exercises,  marches,  drills,  etc.  Members  of  these  organizations 
wear  uniforms  and  usually  have  a  brass  band  accompanying  them 
in  public  exhibitions. 

BUSSIA. 

Military  drill  is  given  as  an  optional  subject  under  the  name  of 
gymnastics  in  all  primary  and  secondary  schools  for  boys.  The 
instruction  consists  of  marches  and  various  military  formations, 
setting-up  exercises,  and  some  elements  of  physical  training.  The 
training  is  given  by  army  officers  or  noncommissioned  officers.  Most 
secondary  schools  have  their  own  brass  bands.  All  students  of  pub- 
lic schools  wear  distinctive  uniforms  of  military  pattern,  which,  how- 
ever, have  no  relation  to  military  education. 

An  attempt  to  introduce  gim  practice  in  the  gymnasia  was  made  in 
1915,  according  to  press  advices,  but  no  recent  official  reports  con- 
firm this  information. 


1  Statemrnt  by  Baron  Pietro  Arone  di  Valentino,  first  secretary  of  the  Italian  Smbaasj, 
Wftsbini^on^    D.    C» 
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.NETHERLANDS. 

The  work  of  military  training  of  school  youths  is  carried  <mi  in 
Holland  entirely  outside  the  schools  by  societies  specially  organized 
for  this  purpose.  The  most  popular  form  of  this  activity  is  that  of 
summer  camps.  The  camps  are  organized  for  schoolboys  over  15 
years  of  age  and  are  of  14  days'  duration.  This  time  is  devoted  by 
the  boys  entirely  to  physical  and  military  exercises,  swimming,  and 
games.  Target  shooting  and  field-service  drill  are  regularly  prac- 
ticed in  the  camps.  The  authorities  provide  for  this  purpose,  with- 
out cost,  instructors  and  physicians,  as  well  as  arms,  ammunition, 
tents,  blankets,  and  all  other  supplies  that  may  be  required. 

Summer  camp  societies  occasionally  make  arrangements  for  the 
boys  in  the  summer  camps  for  long  excursions,  either  walking  or 
bicycling. 

Two  organizations  similar  to  Boy  Scouts  have  recently  developed 
in  Netherlands.  They  are  "Padvinders"  (pathfinders)  and  "De 
Jonge  Verkenners." 


GREECE.^ 


Military  gymnastics  and  rifle  shooting  have  been  recently  much 
encouraged  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Greece.  In  1911  rifle  practice 
was  prescribed  for  the  students  of  gymnasia,  institutions  with  a 
four-year  course,  corresponding  to  the  American  high  schools.  In- 
struction in  shooting  is  given  twice  a  week.  Every  year  inter- 
collegiate matches  in  target  shooting  are  held  in  the  larger  cities. 
These  matches  are  known  as  ScoT^ptot  (salvation),  conunemorating 
the  failure  of  an  attack  upon  the  life  of  the  late  King.  In  Athens, 
where  such  contests  are  attended  with  much  festivity,  the  King 
personally  distributes  the  trophies. 

Other  annual  games  take  place  in  various  centers  at  Easter.  In 
these  games  teams  of  pupils  representing  different  primary  schools 
compete  in  physical  exercises  and  military  movements.  The  best 
t^ams  are  awarded  diplomas  or  trophies. 

Physical  training  is  given  in  all  primary  schools,  and  comprises, 
as  a  rule,  simple  military  drill. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  is  also  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity 
among  schoolboys  in  Greece;  it  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
Greek  Boy  Scouts  have  strictly  military  organization,  and  the  work 
done  by  them  is  in  the  nature  of  true  military  training. 

>  Statement  by  M.  A.  VouroB»  Greek  charge  d'affalrea  ad  interim,  Waahlngton,  D.  C. 
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JAPAN. 

Military  training  has  a  firm  position  in  the  Japanese  school  sys- 
tem, owing  partly  to  the  tradition  assigning  to  military  arts  a 
prominent  function  in  the  education  of  boys,  and  partly  to  the 
modem  development  of  military  power  in  the  nation. 

In  public  schools  military  instruction  is  given  in  connection  with 
gymnastics,  but  by  separate  teachers,  mostly  retired  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers. 

Gymnastics  and  military  instruction  are  taught  in  every  school, 
the  time  allotted  to  these  subjects  varying  from  three  to  six  hours 
per  week. 

The  extent  of  military  instruction  in  the  several  kinds  of  schools 
is  shown  in  the  following  excerpts  from  official  programs: 

Elementary  schools. — Militarj'  drill  is  obligatory  for  boys  above  5  years  of 
age.  In  the  higher  section  of  the  course  the  drill  consists  of  individual  and 
section  exercises. 

Middle  schools. — Military  gymnastics  is  given  throughout  the  course.  It 
consists  of  horizontal-bar,  shelf,  wooden-horse,  and  parallel-bar  exercises. 
Military  drill  consists  of  individual,  section,  and  company  drills,  blank  firing, 
and  mimic  fighting.    Fencing  and  Jiujitsu  are  optional. 

In  higher  schools,  special  colleges,  and  technical  schools  of  all  grades  gym- 
nastics, including  military  drill,  still  forms  an  important  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum.   In  medical  colleges  military  drill  is  practiced  in  the  first  year  only. 


MEXICO. 


Military  training  has  been  practiced  in  Mexican  schools  for  over 
25  years.  As  early  as  1889  a  national  congress  of  teachers  adopted 
a  recommendation  to  State  governments  urging  the  introduction  of 
military  training  in  every  school  in  the  country.  This  recommenda 
tion  was  later  acted  upon  by  the  legislative  powers  of  the  several 
States,  with  the  result  that  military  instruction  was  introduced  in 
every  Mexican  school  where  competent  instructors  could  be  secured. 
A  recent  decree  issued  by  First  Chief  Carranza  gave  added  sanction 
and  new  stimulus  to  this  work. 

The  regulations  generally  adopted  provide  as  follows: 

In  elementary  schools  military  training  commences  with  the  third 
grade,  at  the  average  age  of  10  years.  Begular  classes  are  held 
twice  a  week,  half  an  hour  each;  once  every  w^k  there  is  drill  in 
larger  bodies,  for  which  students  of  several  schools  are  brought 
together. 

In  the  third  grade  the  training  consists  of  free  exercises  and  sim- 
ple drill  in  individual  movements.    In  the  fourth  grade  pupils 

^  statement  by  Prof.  Gregorlo  Torres  Qulntero,  chief  of  the  dejiartmeDt  of  education, 
State  of  Yucatan,  Mexico. 
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receive  wooden  dummy  rifles  and  are  trained  in  exercises  with  arms 
up  to  and  including  the  battalion  formation. 

The  supply  of  competent  instructors  is  secured  by  means  of  the 
thorough  military  training  given  in  normal  schools.  Later,  while 
pursuing  their  vocation,  teachers  are  given  the  benefit  of  frequent 
conferences  with  Army  officers  in  order  that  they  may  keep  their 
military  instruction  up  to  date. 

The  course  of  public  elementary  schools  in  Mexico  covers  four 
years.  For  continuation  study  there  are  higher  primary  schools 
with  a  two-year  course.  These  include  an  advanced  course  of  mili- 
tary training  in  which  much  attention  is  given  to  rifle  practice. 
For  target  work  the  students  use  service  rifles  of  Mauser  pattern 
and  full-charge  ammunition. 

This  work  is  continued  in  high  schools,  where  target  practice  and 
drill  with  arms  are  pursued  on  a  more  extended  scale. 


AKGENTINA.* 

Military  training  is  obligatory  in  the  last  two  years  of  public 
secondary  schools,  including  national  colleges,  superior  schools  of 
commerce,  superior  industrial  schools,  and  normal  schools  for 
teachers.  The  course  of  the  secondary  and  noimal  schools  covers 
from  five  to  six  years,  the  entrance  age  being  from  14  to  16  years. 
Hence  the  students  do  not  begin  their  military  training  until  they 
are  at  least  17  years  old.  Private  schools  of  corresponding  grades 
have  similar  programs  of  military  instruction. 

The  military  training  required  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  second- 
ary school  course  is  very  thorough.  It  consists  of  drill  with  and  with- 
out arms  and  rifle  shooting,  and  occupies  five  hours  per  week.  The 
instructors  employed  in  this  work  receive  careful  training  in  a 
special  institution  called  Escuela  normal  de  educacion  fisica.  They 
must  be  graduated  teachers,  besides  being  experts  in  physical  edu- 
cation. The  army  instructors  employed  are  also  graduates  of  special 
training  schools. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  target  practice,  for  which  purpose  the 
Oovemment  furnishes  service  rifles  (Mauser  carbine,  Argentine 
model)  and  ammunition.  Both  indoor  and  outdoor  ranges  are 
used.  Target  shooting  is  often  done  in  teams  representing  various 
schools,  which  tends  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  students  in  this 
work.  Those  who  have  established  a  perfect  record  in  mark^man- 
ship  receive  special  credit  in  the  form  of  one  year's  exemption  from 
active  service. 

*  statement  by  Mr.  BOmulo  S.  Nadn,  ambassador  of  Argentina  to  the  United  States, 
late  mlnlater  of  public  Instruction  of  Argentina. 
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BOLIVIA.* 

Military  training  in  the  strict  senise  of  the  term  is  not  a  feature 
of  the  schools  of  Bolivia,  but  some  exercises  in  simple  military  move- 
ments are  included  in  the  physical  training  which  is  given,  as  a  rule, 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  has  developed  recently  to  a  great  extent, 
the  organization  following  the  same  lines  as  in  England  or  the 
United  States.  Special  importance  is  attached  to  long  excursions. 
in  which  the  boys  march  in  troops  to  distant  points  for  the  purpose 
of  ^ndezvous  with  other  units  or  simply  for  the  mental  and  physical 
benefit  derived  from  such  excursions.  The  physical  strength  thus 
developed  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  distance  covered  in  a 
single  excursion  often  exceeds  70  or  80  miles. 

*  statement  by  Sefior  Don  Ignaclo  Calderon,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  Bolivia  to  the  United  States. 
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APPENDIX    L 

PROGRAM  OF  PREPARATORY  MILITARY  TRAININQ  IN  BAVARIA. 


1.  Quick,  silent  movements  In  line  and  column,  either  at  halt  or  at  marching 
in  a  given  direction. 

Division  of  the  school  into  platoons  and  squads,  carried  out  as  in  company 
drill. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  sldrmlsh  line  and  quick,  silent  assembling.  When 
assembling  the  men  are  required  to  take  proper  alignment  and  intervals  without 
command. 

3.  Simple  marchings  In  column  with  change  of  direction  on  command  and 
signals. 

4.  Exercises  in  marching  in  accordance  with  hygienic  instructions.  Regula- 
tion of  step  length  and  cadence.    Long,  easy  step  must  be  Insisted  upon. 

5.  Terrain  exercises  and  singing  national  songs  may  take  place  during  the 
march. 

5a.  Simple  exercises  in  security  services  on  the  march. 

6.  Formation  of  a  skirmish  line  and  its  movement  in  conformity  with  a  given 
terrain;  these  exercises  should  be  occasionally  interrupted  by  assembling  in 
order  to  secure  quick  response  to  command. 

7.  Every  movement  of  juvenile  units  should  be  smart  and  cheerful  without, 
however,  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  drill.  Immediate  and  accurate  execu- 
tion of  all  commands,  orders,  and  signals  of  the  commanding  officer  is  an  abso- 
lute requirement. 

8.  Elements  of  knowledge  of  terrain,  its  importance  and  utilization  in  combat, 
connected  with  data  relative  to  modem  fire  efficacy. 

9.  I>e8cription  of  terrain,  with  short,  exact  specifications  of  small  objects, 
preliminary  to  the  practice  In  examination  and  description  of  the  target. 

10.  Visual  exercises  of  various  kinds. 

11.  Distance  estimating. 

12.  Prompt  naming  and  discerning  of  similar  objects. 

13.  Mnemonic  exercises  with  the  view  of  preparing  the  pupils  for  reporting 
orally  their  observations. 

14.  Hearing  exercises. 

15.  Making  correct  conclusions  from  observation  of  terrain. 

16.  Accurate  and  true  reporting  upon  observations  made;  also  reporting 
service  generally. 

17.  Correct  repetition  of  short  orders. 

18.  Exact  orienting  of  others  in  a  terrain. 

19.  The  use  of  the  watch,  compass,  distance  measuring  apparatus,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Morse  code. 

20.  The  use  of  mapsw  More  attention  must  be  given,  however,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  sight  and  hearing. 

21.  Flag  signaling. 

22.  Field  gymnastics. 
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23.  Small  emergeocy  works:  Tying  knots,  recovery  of  floating  objects,  use 
of  rafts,  making  emergency  boats,  building  log  bridges,  crossings  of  Tarioii& 
kinds,  construction  of  tents,  cabins,  dugout  fireplaces,  kindling  a  fire  and 
cooking,  cftmp  works. 

24.  Emergency  stretcher.    First  aid  to  wounded. 

25.  The  utilization  of  terrain  for  cover  and  for  approaching  the  enemy. 

26.  Position  and  dlgging-ln  of  a  skirmish  line. 

27.  Quick  movements  from  cover  to  cover,  both  in  advance  and  retreat 

28.  Instruction  in  mutual  assistance. 

29.  Advance  guard  service;  how  to  place  the  advance  guard  detachments, 
etc. 

30.  In  all  of  the  above  exercises  every  opportunity  must  be  used  to  employ 
the  youths  in  Independent  errands  in  the  services  of  orderlies,  in  transporta- 
tion, relay,  and  scouting,  in  order  to  develop  their  resourcefulness,  dependa- 
bility, and  trustworthiness. 

31.  All  means  must  be  used  to  train  the  youths  in  endurance  and  strong 
will.  No  task  once  undertaken  should  be  given  up.  Every  one  must  fulfill 
his  duty  to  the  end. 

32.  Purely  physical  training  in  free  exercises,  gymnastics,  running,  games, 
etc.    These  should  be  short  but  given  frequently. 

33.  Theoretical  instruction  in  evening  hours  and  in  bad  weather. 


APPENDIX    n. 

PROGRAM  OP  PREPARATORY  MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


PABT   1. 

First  year  (7  to  8  years). — ^DrlU  (position  and  alignment).  Facing  by 
Jumps,  individually.  Simple  arm  and  leg  exercises.  Marking  time,  marching 
in  circle  and  serpentine;  marching  with  songs.  Equilibrium  on  a  bench. 
Preparation  for  a  Jump.    Simple  games.    Breathing  exercises. 

Second  year  (8  to  9  years). — Drill  (fall  in  and  fall  out).  Position  in  double 
ranks.  Simple  arm  and  leg  exercises.  Exercises  preparatory  to  gymnastics 
with  apparatus.  Quick-time  marching,  countermarching,  half-step  and  tip-toe 
marching.  Exercises  in  equilibrium.  Simple  Jumps.  Games.  Breathing  ex- 
ercises. 

Third  year  (9  to  10  years). — Drill  In  close-order  formation  (formation  of  a 
column,  opening  and  closing  the  ranks).  Arm,  leg,  head,  and  trunk  exercises. 
Change  of  step  in  marching;  double-time.  Simple  exercises  with  apparatus. 
Various  Jumps.    Games.    Breathing  exercises. 

PABT  2. 

Fourth  year  (10  to  11  years). — ^Drill  In  close-order  formation  (turning  in- 
dividually and  by  elements).  Combined  exercises,  arms  and  legs,  head  and 
trunk.  Suspension  exercises  (wall,  ladder,  horizontal  bar,  and  climbing  pole). 
Marchings  in  various  steps  and  in  double-time.  Exercises  of  support  (beam  and 
parallel  bars).  Various  Jumps.  Games  and  swimming.  Breathing  exercises. 
(Official  manual,  first  year.) 

Fifth  year  (11  to  12  years). — ^Review  of  close-order  drill  of  the  preceding 
year.  Simultaneous  exercises  of  arms  and  legs,  arms,  and  trunk.  Various 
marchings.  Gymnastics  with  apparatus.  Various  Jumps.  Games  and  swim- 
ming.   Breathing  exercises.     (Official  manual,  second  year.) 

PABT  3. 

Sixth  year  (12  to  13  years). — ^Drill  in  close-order  formation  (takihg  distances 
and  Intervals).  Free  exercises  with  canes  putting  in  action  different  parts  of 
the  body.  Various  marchings.  Gymnastics  with  apparatus.  Eixercises  in  equi- 
librium. Various  Jumps;  Jumps  with  obstacles.  Games  and  swinuning. 
Breathing  exercises.     (Official  manual,  third  year.) 

Seventh  year  (18  to  14  years). — ^Drill  in  close-order  formation.  Free  exer- 
cises and  exercises  with  canes.  Gymnastic  with  apparatus.  Oblique  marchings, 
marchings  by  squads,  platoons,  etc.  Various  Jumps,  with  obstacles,  etc.  Games 
and  swimming.    Breathing  exercises.     (Official  manual,  fourth  year.) 
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GARDEN    CLUBS     IN     THE    SCHOOLS    OF 
.  ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY. 


The  garden  clubs  of  the  Englewood  schools  were  oi^nized  during 
the  summer  of  1916  and  were  directed  by  the  local  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  superintendent  of  schools  through  a  supervisor  of  gar- 
dens employed  for  this  special  purpose.  Owing  to  the  experimental 
nature  of  the  work  and  the  lack  of  funds  at  the  command  of  the 
board  of  education,  the  enterprise  Was  financed  in  part  by  the  Civic 
Association  of  Englewood  and  in  part  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
under  the  provisions  of  its  manual  training  laws.    In  July,  1817, 


PART  OF  THE  SPRING  TRIALS  FOR  A  STEADY  JOB. 

however,  that  part  of  the  expense  hitherto  met  by  the  Civic  Asso- 
ciation was  assumed  by  the  board  of  education. 

PHYSICAL  AND  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT. 

Englewood  is  a  suburban  residential  city  of  about  12,000  inhabi- 
tants. In  its  vacant  lots  and  back  yards  it  has  an  abundance  of  land 
suitable  for  gardening.  Much  of  the  city  lies  in  the  desirable  sandy 
loam  soils  of  northern  New  Jersey.  It  is  not  a  locality  without  ob- 
stacles, however.  A  considerable  part  of  the  inhabited  area  is  on 
the  swampy  lowlands  at  the  head  of  the  New  Jersey  salt  meadows, 
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and  another  section  is  on  the  rough  Tvestern  slope  of  the  Hudson 
River  palisades,  where  suitable  locations  are  difficult  to  find. 

Many  of  the  children's  homes  are  dingy  quarters  in  crowded 


THE  GARDEN  IN  MrD-SEASON. 


tenements  throughout  a  limited  congested  district  in  the  low-lying 
area,  so  that  the  contact  with  nature  afforded  by  the  garden  work  is 
wonderfully  inspiring;  and  it  isespecially  gratifying  to  the  interested 


■■WHAT  HAS  EATEN  INTO  THE  HEART  OF  MY  CORN  STALK 7" 

adults.  For  instance,  one  high-school  boy,  who  in  the  spring  of 
1916  planned  great  things,  said  that  he  had  no  place  for  a  garden 
but  suggested  carrying  a  little  earth  to  the  roof  of  the  tenement 
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in  which  he  lired.  He  is  dow  operating  a  garden  of  3  acres  in  part- 
nership with  two  other  boys.  What  a  little  garden  work  will  do  for 
a  boy  is  also  brought  out  by  another  member  of  the  same  partner- 
ship. He  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  has  the  good  fortune  to 
live  in  a  house  surrounded  by  a  vard.  In  the  spring  of  1916  tlus 
boy  displayed  his  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  out-of-door 
world  by  saying,  "  Last  year  I  planted  some  seeds  about  a  foot  in 
the  ground,  and  I  don't  see  why  they  didn't  come  up,  because  I  sure 
did  plant  them  good  and  deep.**  The  fact  that  he  has  undertaken  a 
task  as  large  as  tthe  pesent  one  is  in  itself  proof  of  what  be  has 
gained. 

Aside  from  the  common-sense  information  concerning  ■  the  out 
of  doors  derived  from  such  an  enterprise  as  these  boys  are  under- 
taking,  the  business  training  secured  by  planning,  managing,  selling 
the  products,  and  recording  the  results  of  their  work  is  of  signifi- 


MANY  TIMES  A  QUESTIC 

cant  value  to  all  the  children,  very  rich  and  very  poor,  and  of 
perplexing  racial  differences  such  as  are  found  in  the  suburbs  of 
a  great  city.  All  kinds  of  business,  from  the  most  gigantic  com- 
mercial and  banking  undertakings  known  to  N^ew  York  City  to 
the  most  limited  second-hand  dealing  and  pawn  brokerage,  will  be 
the  life  work  of  these  boys,  eons  of  men  who  are  at  present  engaged 
in  such  occupations. 

As  in  all  other  public-school  activities,  equality  of  opportunity  is 
especially  marked  in  the  garden  club  groups.  The  home  life,  as  well 
as  the  school  life,  of  each  member  becomes  familiar  to  the  others  of 
the  group,  with  its  undeniable  inSuence  in  bettering  that  of  all  the 
members.  In  this  association,  it  is  almost  imposable  for  any  mem- 
ber to  overlook  the  sterling  qualities  in  his  club  mates.  Conununity 
101268°— 17— Bull.  3 
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of  effort  teaches  helpfulness  and  cooperation,  not  by  theoretical  ex- 
pression, but  by  vitalized  experience.  The  boys  from  the  rich  homes 
and  from  the  poor  find  much  in  common. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Registration. — When  the  proper  time  came  the  superintendent  of 
schools  briefly  explained  the  undertaking  to  all  the  children  of  each 
school  in  a  general  assembly.  The  supervisor  then  gave  some  fur- 
ther instructions  and  distributed  registration  blanks.'  These  were 
taken  home  by  all  the  children  electing  the  work,  filled  out,  and  re- 
turned the  next  day.  At  this  time  the  supervisor  of  gardens  went 
over  the  slips  with  the  principal  of  the  school,  whose  approval  every 
participant  was  required  to  have.    If  the  blank  was  not  satisfac- 


A  GROUP  OF  GIRLS  LEARNING  HOW  TO  SPAOE. 

torily  filled  out,  but  the  child  approved,  the  parents  were  viated  by 
the  supervisor  and  the  blank  corrected.  Each  child  who  was  thus 
registered  then  took  complete  charge  of  his  project,  which  he  was 
expected  to  carry  out  with  the  supervision  and  advice  of  his  parents 
and  of  the  supervisor  of  gardens.  The  project,  aside  from  caring 
for  a  garden,  included  the  maintenance  of  a  careful  record*  of  aU 
activities  connected  with  it. 

The  records  of  the  ckUdren. — ^Thia  record  when  complete  contains 
certificates  of  recommendation  and  approval ;  personal  information 
concerning  the  child;  a  photograph  of  the  child  in  his  garden;  a 
working  plan  of  the  garden  drawn  to  scale;  an  itemized  and  sum- 
marized financial  account ;  a  record  of  marks  given  the  garden  by 
the  instructor  on  visits  to  the  garden;  and  a  story  of  the  season's 
work  in  essay  form. 

>  See  seetloD  an  "  Blaolti  and  ClrcuUra  "  (p.  29i  tor  thla  record  bUDk. 
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Division  of  pupHa.—AM  the  children  undertaking  the  work  were 
organized  into  clubs  of  about  15  members  each,  of  about  the  same 
age,  of  the  same  sex,  and  from  the  same  school.  By  this  plan  all  the 
homes  of  the  children  in  each  club  were  close  enough  so  that  each 
member  could  see  what  the  others  were  doing.  Each  club  was  or- 
ganized and  conducted  by  the  children  under  the  direction  of  the 
supervisor.  The  clubs  were  merely  a  diviaon  of  the  children  for 
convenience  in  supervision  and  instruction. 

A  eompetOum. — The  members  of  each  club  competed  among  Uiem- 
selves  for  inexpensive  prizes.  The  children  were  to  have  been 
marked  on  the  basis  of  100  per  cent  as  perfect,  with  one-third  of  the 
credit  coming  from  their  garden,  one-third  from  their  records,  and 
one-third  from  the  showing  which  they  made  at  the  exhibit.    This 


ANOTHER  GROUP  IN  THE  SAME  YARD  RAKING  THEIR  PRACTICE  PLAT. 

method  of  calculation  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  board 
of  health  ruling,  however,  and  instead,  three-fourths  credit  was 
given  on  the  garden  and  one-fourth  on  the  record.  The  premiums 
awarded  on  this  basis  were  buttons  from  a  progressive  series  designed 
to  be  awarded  for  achievement.  The  same  series  is  used  in  the  boys' 
and  girls'  chibs  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
From  each  club  the  contestant  having  the  highest  average  was  given 
one  of  the  first  buttons  of  the  series  made  of  rolled  gold.  The  con- 
testant having  the  second  highest  average  was  given  one  of  the 
same  buttons  made  of  sterling  silver.  All  the  other  members  having 
an  average  of  75  per  cent  or  above  received  a  bronze  button  of  the 
same  design.  The  competitor  who  had  the  highest  average  of  all 
the  pupils  of  all  the  clubs  received  one  of  the  second  buttons  of  the 
series  made  of  solid  gold.  The  same  series  of  buttons  will  be  used 
progressively  in  the  future. 


10  fiLUtncv  curaB  or  schools  or  escLcvooD,  x.  j. 

JwA  a*  tile  indindnal  iDtmlivn  cunrv  tar  tuaOeatx  imiMif  ihe^ 
trtrei,  so  <iid  llie  Omtm  mad  Uw  kIio^l  The  xhool  han^  dw 
^^g^i4^  avcn^  aaioo^  the  gmrden  dab  MUmJbas  mttatdmg  it  vxc 
gr>*cn  s  iMBDcr.  This  l»nn^r  IS  the  fint  in  a  anis  >l*njgiwl  vith  a 
Kiinilar  idea  as  that  earned  out  io  the  batons  awarded  to  the  in- 
dindoal  prize  wimitss. 

TLuE  plan  ot  pmnimn  awards  alwsjs  leaves  sontething  open  to 
Ic  acbiered.  It  is  inexptnflTe  and  makes  ponble  the  swardii^  of 
nuDj  merita.  This  in  Inm  gives  ererr  child  an  ample  chance  to 
Mart  toward  the  final  goat  If  a  pap3  does  good  work  fata  does  not 
stand  first,  he  is  gireo  aomething  to  show  lor  his  efforts  and  some- 
tliing  as  a  baas  to  woi^  on  in  the  fntorb 

Sfettinff  placaij — The  meeting  place  of  cadt  dob  gathering  was 
detennine<l  br  the  object  of  the  special  meeting.    The  prelim 


ONE  WAY  oe  COVERING  SEED. 

planning  and  ordering  of  seeds  whs  done  in  the  schoolhouse.  Dem- 
(matrations  in  garden  preparation,  seed  sowing,  and  ctdtoral  meth- 
ods were  held  in  back  yards  and  vacant  lots.  Street  corners  were 
used  as  meeting  places  for  starting  trips  to  the  surrounding  com- 
mercial trucking  region.  Two  of  the  older  groups  met  in  one  of  the 
school  yards  several  times  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  hot  beds  and 
receive  instnictitois  for  building  them. 

INSTRDCnON. 

The  methods  of  instruction  varied  in  accordance  with  the  season. 
During  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  the  classroom  method  was 
followed.  Necessarily  the  work  done  at  this  time  was  varied.  Some 
of  the  time  was  spent  in  talking  over  the  different  garden  practices 
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and  methods,  some  in  seed-testing  demonstrations,  and  some  in  draw- 
ing plans  and  working  out  schemes  for  the  summer's  worit. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  ground  could  be  worked  demonstrations  were 
held  to  illustrate  the  problems  which  would  be  met  by  the  children 
when  they  started  to  work  their  gardens. ,  With  the  least  expe- 
rienced children,  and  there  were  many  with  no  experience,  the  most 
difficult  task  was  to  teach  them  how  to  handle  garden  tools.  ,  The 
handling  of  tools  combined  with  their  many  uses  comprised  a  prob- 
lem difficult  to  the  small  beginners. 

Along  with  the  classroom  work  and  demonstrations,  postcards  and 
circulars  of  different  kinds  were  found  valuable.  Several  short 
leaflets  on  timely  subjects  were  written  and  distributed  by  the  super- 
visor. Publications  of  experiment  stations,  and  one  of  a  seed  firm, 
were  also  used. 


ARE  CAREFULLY  LABELED. 


A  still  broader  view  of  vegetable  gardening  and  agriculture  in 
general  was  afforded  the  children  through  automobile  trips  into  the 
rural  districts.  Englewood  lies  near  some  of  the  best  vegetable,  fruit, 
poultry,  dairy,  and  general  farms  of  New  Jersey.  Many  of  these 
were  visited.  The  trips  proved  to  be  greatly  enjoyable  and  inspiring, 
as  well  as  instructive  to  the  children. 

Without  doubt  the  most  valuable  instruction  of  all  was  that  offered 
to  each  child  individually.  As  in  all  cases  of  practical  agricultural 
teaching,  the  school  garden  instructor,  when  dealing  with  a  class, 
must  treat  his  subject  for  the  most  part  in  general  term&  It  is 
difficult  for  anyone  to  put  these  generalities  into  practice  under  a 
variety  of  unexpected  conditions.  For  the  child  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible.   Consequently,  a  question  answered  at  school  or  on  the  street 
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was  of  particular  value  to  the  work,  but  most  satisfactory  were  the 
instructions  given  in  the  individual  gardens. 

Vegetable  gardening,  on  a  larger  scale  than  is  usuaUy  possible  in 
the  back  yard  of  a  city  lot,  was  taught  by  means  of  a  demonstration 
garden.  Since  it  served  as  an  ideal  for  many  people,  and  offered 
experience  of  a  rather  exten^ve  sort  to  a  (xmsiderable  group  of 
boys,  it  will  be  described  somewhat  fully. 

The  demonstration  garden. — About  an  acre  of  ground  located  on 
one  of  the  main  streets,  just  opposite  a  school  building,  was  used  dur- 
ing the  summer  as  a  demonstration  garden.  This  was  planted  with 
three  varieties  of  sweet  com,  three  of  tomatoes,  two  of  egg  plants, 
two  of  peppers,  two  of  turnips,  three  of  radishes,  endive,  and  pota- 
toes.   It  served  as  a  working  place  for  several  boys  who  were  chosen 


MAKING   A  STRAIGHT   SEED   TRENCH   WITH   THE    USE   OF   A   GARDEN    LINE 
AND  THE  HANDLE  OF  A  RAKE. 

on  a  competitive  basis  to  do  the  work.     The  chief  value  of  the  garden 
came  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  community. 

The  planting  was  done  by  the  school  janitor  and  the  instructor, 
with  the  aid  of  several  of  the  boys  who  were  more  than  glad  to  lend 
a  hand.  At  the  time  of  planting,  the  ground  was  in  rather  poor 
condition,  as  the  weeds  which  were  previously  growing  on  it  were 
not  entirely  covered  in  plowing.  Thus  by  the  time  the  crops  were 
large  enough  so  that  hoeing  and  weeding  could  be  started,  they  were 
nearly  hidden  with  weeds.  Some  of  the  daisies  were  actually  in 
bloom.  This  made  an  excellent  opportunity  for  trying  out  pros- 
pective workmen,  although  the  conditions  for  a  successful  garden 
were  far  from  perfect.  The  garden  had  to  be  gone  over  several 
times  during  the  first  cleaning,  whereas  once  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient if  the  land  had  been  more  carefully  plowed  and  harrowed. 
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During  most  of  the  summer  tbere  were  but  two  boys  working  on 
the  garden  at  one  time.  These  were  selected  from  a  large  number 
who  originally  applied,  by  a  competitive  system  based  mainly  on 
the  amount  and  quality  of  work  which  they  accomplished  while  not 
under  supervision.  At  the  time,  they  did  not  know  that  they  were 
being  watched,  although  they  did  realize  that  if  their  work  was 
good  enough  they  would  be  given  permanent  employment.  In  this 
way  trustworthy  boys  were  chosen,  and  as  a  result  very  little  super- 
vision was  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  successfully.  The  part  of 
the  project  which  required  the  most  time  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
structor was  the  supervision  of  the  marketing. 

The  size  of  the  project  made  possible  a  great  deal  of  instruction 
which  would  have  been  impracticable  on  a  smaller  plat  of  land. 


SOWING  THE  SEED. 

The  boys  were  taught  to  operate  wheel  hoes,  as  well  as  to  remove 
weeds,  and  to  make  a  dust  mulch  with  their  hands  and  a  garden  hoe. 
They  were  taught  to  tie  tomatoes  in  several  ways  and  to  compare 
the  results  with  those  which  were  not  tied  at  all.  A  small  sprayer 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  spraying,  the  mixing  of 
spray  materials,  and  the  function  of  each  ingredient.  When  the 
crops  were  harvested  they  learned  something  about  salesmanship. 
All  work  done  during  the  day  was  recorded  at  night. 

The  boys  who  worked  at  the  garden  were  paid  15  cents  an  hour, 
except  for  selling,  for  which  they  received  a  commission  of  20  cents 
on  each  dollar's  worth  of  vegetables  they  sold.  In  this  way  the 
boys,  all  of  whom  ranged  in  ages  from  10  to  15  years,  were  able  to 
earn  good  wages.  The  plan  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  boys  that  33 
such  gardens  were  started  in  the  spring  of  1917  as  individual  tmder- 
takings. 
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Aamgnmertt  of  plais. — With  the  exception  of  the  children  living 
in  the  congeeted  part  of  the  city,  most  of  tlie  garden  club  m^nbers 
had  their  plats  in  their  back  yards.  The  children  who  lived  in  the 
tenements  and  in  other  buildings  of  the  same  neighborhood  were  pro- 
vided with  plats  of  a  reasonable  size  near  their  homes.  These  were 
located  in  two  vacant  lots.  One  was  occupied  by  boys  and  the  other 
by  girla  The  vacant  lots  were  staked  off  into  plats  of  different 
sizes  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  children,  and  each  plat  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  path  2^  feet  wide.  Each  child  was  assigned  to  a  plat 
of  his  own  in  the  spring,  which  he  was  required  to  spade,  plant,  and 
care  for  throughout  the  season.  Any  child  neglecting  to  care  for  his 
garden  and  the  surrounding  paths  in  a  satisfactory  way  was  de- 
prived of  further  use  of  it. 


TRAINING  TOMATOES. 

PRELIMINARY  WORK,  SOIL  PREPARATION,  PLANTING. 

Garden  plamning. — Actual  operations  went  hand  in  hand  with  in- 
struction, which  was  in  most  cases  very  minute.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  while  the  childrra  were  drawing  to  scale  preliminary 
working  plans  of  their  gardens.  A  great  deal  of  individual  instruc- 
tion was  necessary  at  this  time  for  two  reasons :  First,  because  of  the 
varying  knowledge  of  the  subject  among  the  children;  and,  secondly, 
because  of  the  completely  different  problem  which  each  child  had  to 
solve.  Many  children  had  never  had  any  garden  experience  at  all ; 
some  had  helped  their  parents  who  were  experts,  and  were  familiar 
with  the  growing  habits  of  plants,  garden  equipment,  and  the  use  of 
fertilizers  and  sprays.  These  differences  of  gardening  knowledge, 
combined  with  just  as  great  differences  in  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and 
drawing,  shown  by  the  children  in  putting  on  paper  the  plana  for 
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the  summer,  made  the  preliminary  planning  especially  difficult  for 
each  child.  To  add  to  the  difficulty  each  child  had  an  individual 
problem  to  solve.  Every  garden  differed  in  topography,  shape,  size, 
soil,  surroundings,  and  vegetables  to  be  grown.  As  a  result,  every 
drawing  was  different,  and  the  scales  used  in  drawing  were  in  many 
cases  neceesarily  of  a  different  degree  to  accommodate  the  differences 
in  the  sizes  of  the  gardens.  This  makes  plain  the  necessity  of  the 
careful  individual  instruction  which  was  required  while  the  chil- 
dren were  doing  this  part  of  their  work. 

Preparation  of  eoU. — The  same  minute  care  was  necessary  when 
the  time  came  for  preparing  the  garden.  Each  child,  if  large  and 
strong  enough,  was  required  to  do  bis  own  work.  All  were  told  at 
club  meetings  and  shown  in  groups  at  demonstrations  just  how  to 
clear  off  the  land,  fertilize,  spade,  and  rake  the  soil.    Their  varying 


S  THE  PRODUCE, 


knowledge  in  regard  to  these  points  also  made  individual  instruction 
necessary.  The  combination  of  factors  unknown  to  the  children  were 
not  so  numerous  in  this  work  as  in  garden  planning,  however,  which 
made  demonstrations  especially  helpful,  and  reduced  the  amount  of 
individual  instruction  necessary. 

Clearing  ofi  the  land. — The  two  great  obstacles  in  clearing  off  the 
land  were  the  accumulations  of  rubbish  and  the  dense  growths  of 
briers  and  small  trees.  Near  the  center  of  town,  vacant  lots  and  many 
back  yards  were  covered  with  heaps  of  tin  cans,  old  shoes,  mnbrellas, 
bottles,  and  all  the  other  things  that  go  to  make  up  a  real  trash  pile. 
More  difficult  to  remove  than  these,  however,  was  the  vegetation 
which  was  most  common  in  the  outlying  parts  of  town.  Here  each 
brier  and  sapling  had  to  be  removed  root  and  all,  a  task  which  in 
many  cases  proved  long  and  difficult.    In  all  cases  of  clearing  the  soil, 
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however,  the  supervisor  found  that  if  he  himself  entered  into  the 
work,  soon  the  boys  of  the  whole  neighborhood  would  be  on  the 
ground  ready  to  lend  a  hand. 

SpaMng. — After  the  soil  was  cleared,  spading  was  the  next  oper- 
ation. Here  again  individual  instruction  had  to  accompany  the 
work  of  the  children.  Especially  was  this  the  case  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  tenement  district.  All  steps — including  the  pushing 
of  the  spading  fork  deep  into  the  ground ;  the  easy  way  of  lifting 
it  when  full  of  soil;  the  turning  of  the  surface  rubbish,  manure, 
and  sod  down  and  the  loose  soil  up;  and  the  breaking  of  clods — 
were  of  necessity  carefully  explained. 

RaMng.—Th.%  knack  of  making  a  smooth  seed  bed  with  a  rake, 
which  comes  only  with  much  practice,  was  apparent  in  the  final 


IN  THE  CORr 


work  of  only  a  comparatively  few  children.  All  but  a  very  few, 
however,  did  manage  to  get  their  gardens  into  fairly  good  shape 
for  planting  after  much  effort  with  both  edges  of  the  rake. 

Planting. — In  sowing  seeds  and  moving  plants,  most  of  the  chil- 
dren made  their  rows  straight  and  parallel  by  means  of  a  garden 
line  and  a  rule.  Some,  however,  used  a  board  where  the  rows 
were  short.  They  made  their  trenches  with  a  rake  handle,  the 
back  edge  of  a  rake,  a  hoe,  or  the  edge  of  a  board.  In  some  cases 
'  the  seed  was  scattered  by  taking  a  handful  and  working  it  over  the 
index  finger  with  the  thumb.  In  other  cases  the  seed  envelope  was 
cut  straight  across  one  end  and  the  seed  distributed  by  lifting 
the  uivelope  to  right  and  left  with  the  cut  edge  above  and  parallel 
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to  the  trench.  When  the  time  came  for  covering  the  seed  and 
firming  the  soil,  most  of  the  children  liked  best  to  do  the  work 
with  their  hands.  Others  used  the  back  edge  of  a  rake,  and  some 
made  a  plow  of  their  feet,  taking  short  steps  as  they  covered  the 
seed  and  firmed  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  While  the  latter  method 
is  amusing  to  the  children,  it  is  not  very  satisfactory.  In  moving 
plants  the  soil  was  carefully  firmed  about  the  nxrta  The  most 
diligent  of  the  children  labeled  each  row  in  their  garden  with  a 
stake.  This  bore  the  name  and  variety  of  the  vegetable,  the  name 
of  the  seedsman,  the  dates  of  planting  and  transplanting. 


THE  WORK  DONE  DURrr4G  THE  DAY  WAS  RECORDED  AT  NIG 


The  necessity  of  using  good  seed  was  impressed  upon  the  children 
through  bringing  out  the  importance  of  labeling  everything  planted, 
so  that  a  complete  record  could  be  kept  of  the  seed  used  and  its 
desirability.  Seed-testing  demonstrations  during  the  late  winter 
served  the  same  purpose.  At  every  opportunity  the  importance  of 
dealing  with  reliable  seed  firms  was  impressed  upon  the  children. 

The  seeds  used  by  the  children  were  purchased  from  well-estab- 
lished dealers.  A  few  were  donated.  They  were  all  procured  in 
wholesale  lots  and  then  put  up  in  small  packets  by  some  of  the 
children  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.  Each  packet  was 
labeled  by  means  of  a  rubber  stamp  as  to  the  kind  of  seed  it  con- 
tained, the  variety,  the  seedsman  from  whom  it  came,  and  the  ap- 
proximate date  for  planting. 
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The  instructor's  corrected  copy  of  the  rough  working  plans  of 
each  child's  garden  was  u.sed  in  place  of  an  order  sheet  for  each 
child.  This  was  done  by  estimating  from  it  the  number  of  packets 
cf  each  kind  of  seed  which  the  child  would  need.  This  copy  of  the 
garden  working  plan  and  the  packets  of  seeds  necessary  for  each 
child  were  put  into  a  large  envelope  which  bore  the  name  of  the  child 
to  whom  it  was  to  be  delivered. 

The  value  of  each  child's  seeds  was  also  put  upon  the  envelope. 
The  total  cost  of  the  seeds  was  divided  among  the  children  as  accu- 
rately as  estimates  of  possible  sales  allowed.  Each  child  was  charged 
proportionately  as  the  amount  of  seed  he  purchased  bore  a  relation 
to  the  total  amount  of  seed  purchased  in  bulk  for  all.  This  method 
of  handling  the  seed  proved  very  satisfactory,  but  unless  a  great  deal 
of  seed  is  to  be  distributed  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  purchase 


the  seed  from  some  commercial  house  which  is  equipped  to  make  up 
small  orders  such  as  children  are  likely  to  need. 

OTHER  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Early  plants. — Most  of  the  plants  used  by  the  children  were  pur- 
chased by  them  directly  from  the  local  dealers.  Some  were  given  to 
the  children  by  neighbors.  A  few  were  donated  to  the  organization, 
which  in  turn  distributed  them  among  the  children.  There  was  no 
set  method  used  by  the  clubs  for  furnishing  plants  to  the  children. 
During  the  coming  season  provision  will  be  made  for  this  branch  of 
the  work.  Some  members  have  built  hotbeds,  in  which  they  will 
grow  their  own  planta 
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Fertilisers  and  spray  materials. — Children  were  instructed  in  re- 
gard to  the  application  of  fertilizers  and  spray  materials,  and  were 
encouraged  to  use  both  freely.  In  so  far  as  fertilizers  and  spray 
materials  were  used,  they  were  procured  by  the  children  independ- 
ently of  the  clubs.  Stable  manure  was  probably  the  most  common 
fertilizer.  The  children  were  also  told  to  save  any  wood  ashes,  leaves, 
or  other  litter  which  they  mifj^t  have,  for  composting. 

Tools. — With  the  exception  of  the  tools  furnished  to  the  children 
from  the  crowded  section  of  town,  the  toqls  employed  belonged  to 
the  garden  owners  or  their  parents.  The  children  who  had  plats 
furnished  them  generally  needed  the  tools  provided  also.  There 
should  be  a  well-equipped  garden  house  at  every  group  of  gardens 
operated  by  children  who  do  not  have  their  gardens  in  their  back 


A  NOT  UNCOMMON  PEST.  BUT  EASILY  CONTROLLED: 

yards.    The  children  should  be  free  to  go  for  their  tools  at  stated 
times  when  there  is  some  one  present  to  distribute  them. 

CARE  OF  THE  PLATS. 

The  plats  were  in  most  cases  cared  for  by  the  children  alone.  Some 
children  received  no  instruction  except  from  the  supervisor;  others 
were  taught  also  by  able  parents  and  friends.  This  is  the  ideal  way 
if  the  parents  do  not  do  too  much. 

Most  of  the  children  did  their  weeding  and  cultivating  with  hoes, 
rakes,  and  hand  weeders,  and  by  hand.  A  few  had  the  use  of  a 
liand  cultivator.     More  hand  cultivators  will  be  used  in  another  year. 

Every  imaginable  sort  of  trellis  was  used  for  beans,  tomatoes, 
and  pea^.  Trellises  were  made  of  poles,  brush,  and  wire,  and  in  an 
endless  variety  of  ways.     All  were  most  interestingly  constructed. 
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The  control  of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  vas  rather  limit«d. 
Some  spraying  Tvas  practiced,  however,  and  many  of  the  larger 
insects,  such  as  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  were  killed  by  hand. 
Dusting  to  repel  insects  was  practiced  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
form  of  pest  control.  These  methods  of  pest  control  are  not  dis- 
cussed in  full,  because  of  lack  of  space,  and  also  because  information 
on  the  subject  can  be  procured  from  any  of  the  State  experiment  sta- 
tions, or  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

PETS  AND  PESTS. 

Aside  from  the  insects,  plant  diseases,  and  weeds,  which  make  up 
the  army  of  pests  that  infest  the  growing  crops  of  the  truck  farmer, 
the  city  gardener  has  problems  in  regard  to  chickens,  d(^,  birds. 


WELL  PROTECTED-NOTE  THE  FENCE. 

and  other  animals  which  at  times  become  very  trying.  A  child  with 
very  little  capital,  to  take  the  proper  precautions  against  the  dan- 
gers involved  by  undertaking  too  many  lines  of  agriculture  on  a 
city  lot,  finds  this  especially  true.  To  some  extent,  the  truck  farmer 
is  troubled  by  the  same  pests;  but  he  usually  owns  the  domestic 
animals  within  a  dangerous  distance,  and  has  ample  equipment  for 
keeping  them,  under  control.  If  they  are  not  his  the  neighbor  to 
whom  they  do  belong  likely  has  a  garden  of  his  own,  and  so  the 
trouble  is  averted. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  arising  from  these  different  interests, 
those  arising  from  the  number  of  animals  in  proportion  to  plants 
is  very  noticeable.  In  towns  and  cities,  e^ecially  in  some  localities, 
the  dogs,  cats,  chickens,  sparrows,  and  other  animals  abound  in  great 
numbers.    The  difficulty  is  magnified  when  these  animals  are  kept 
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in  check  by  the  inefficient  methods  of  the  child  or  the  indifferent 
attempts  of  a  neighbor  who  has  no  garden  at  all,  or  has  it  safely 
inclosed,  and  prefers  to  let  his  animals  run  at  large.  In  such  a  place, 
the  task  of  raising  good  vegetables  becomes  extremely  difficult. 
Especially  is  this  the  case,  no  matter  what  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
child,  when  the  neighbor  sees  a  small  garden  and  has  the  unfortu- 
nate opinion  that,  because  the  attempts  of  the  child  are  small  and 
in  proportion  to  his  age  or  size,  they  are  unimportant.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  this  situation  is  not  common,  but  it  is  regrettable  to  find 
it  at  all. 


THE  SAME  GARDEN  AS  ON  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE.  LATER  IN  THE  SEASON. 

Insects,  plant  diseases,  and  weeds  are  not  discussed  here  because 
they  are  so  commonly  recognized,  and  because  they  are  mentioned  at 
different  places  throughout  this  report.  Of  the  other  pests  that  be- 
long in  the  class  to  which  the  title  of  this  discussion  refers,  chickens 
were  likely  the  most  niimerous,although  not  always  so  totally  destruc- 
tive as  some  other  animals.  One  boy  attempting  to  establish  a  garden 
in  B  back  yard  alive  with  the  dogs  and  chickens  of  the  neighborhood 
decided  that  the  safest  way  was  to  turn  his  chickens  loose  and  use 
their  inclosure  for  the  garden. 

Next  to  chickens,  dogs  and  birds  probably  did  the  greatest  total 
damage.  Here  again,  however,  their  destruction  in  any  one  garden 
was  not  complete,  and  so  the  results  to  any  one  owner  were  not  so 
disastrous.    Their  damage  was  largely  done  in  the  early  part  of  the 
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season  when  the  plants  were  small  or  even  before  they  appeared  above 
the  ground.  The  dogs  accomplished  their  destruction  hy  running 
through  the  garden  and  in  many  cases  were  held  in  check  very  well 
by  a  low  fence  which  diverted  their  path.  The  birds,  especially  the 
starlings  and  English  sparrows,  did  their  greatest  damage  by  eating 
the  tender  leaves  of  young  vegetables.  They  seemed  to  be  especially 
fond  of  lettuce  and  peas,  A  string  ornamented  with  strips  of  whit« 
cloth  when  stretched  along  the  rows  of  vegetables  served  to  keep  them 
away  to  some  extent  as  long  as  the  wind  was  blowing  so  that  the  cloth 
fluttered  about.  This  method,  however,  was  not  wholly  effective.  I 
have  known  some  adults  to  go  so  far  as  to  cover  their  lettuce  with 
wire  netting  in  order  to  protect  it.    The  owners  of  one  garden,  recog- 


nizing the  danger  from  birds,  dogs,  and  small  brothers-  and  sisters, 
without  any  suggestion  from  the  instructor  built  a  fence  of  store 
boxes  to  guard  against  dogs  and  children.  Their  precautions  against 
the  inroads  of  birds  were  most  elaborate,  consisting  of  a  scare  crow 
and  several  strings  of  cloths. 

In  at  least  two  cases  near  the  outskirts  of  town,  cattle  totally  de- 
stroyed the  gardens  of  members.  Other  animals  which  did  consider- 
able damage  were  ducks,  rabbits,  donkeys,  and  goats.  A  colored  girl 
who  owned  a  garden  of  merit,  besides  having  about  15  ducks  and  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  rabbits  on  a  lot  50  by  100  feet  to  contend 
with,  was  blessed  with  dogs,  cats,  chickens,  and  pigeons.  They  all 
had  their  own  homes,  however,  and  for  the  most  part  behaved  very 
well. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  with  children  bothering  each 
other's  garden.    Fortunately  this  matter  was  easy  to  control.    There 
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was,  indeed,  one  garden  which  was  completely  destroyed  in  this  way, 
and  a  few  other  cases  where  some  injury  was  done.  Most  of  the 
damage  occurred  in  sections  where  gardens  were  in  groups.  The 
garden  which  was  completely  destroyed  came  to  a  sad  end  because 
it  was  constantly  improved  with  plants  taken  from  adjoining  gar- 
dens. The  boys  who  owned  the  surrounding  gardens  were  unable  to 
appreciate  such  a  thrihy  method,  and  expressed  themselves  defi- 
nitely. On  the  whole,  however,  the  boys  and  girls  respected  each 
other's  work  and  treated  it  accordingly. 

Trees  were  the  cause  of  many  partial  failures.  Their  branches 
cut  off  the  necessary  sunlight,  and  the  roots  robbed  the  gardens  of 
their  moisture  and  plant  food.  When  many  trees  were  present  the 
efforts  of  the  children  were  poorly  paid. 


DRYNESS    IN   SOME   PARTS  OF 

EXCURSIONS. 

The  members  of  the  gardening  clubs  were  taken  in  club  groups  on 
automobile  trips  through  the  neighboring  agricultural  region.  The 
citizens  of  Englewood  were  very  accommodiiting  with  their  cars,  so 
that  it  was  possible  to  take  a  different  group  on  every  day  from 
July  5  to  July  13,  with  the  exception  of  Sunday,  July  9. 

Some  of  the  points  of  interest  visited  were  well-managed  upland 
truck  farms,  muck-land  vegetable  farms,  fruit  farms,  a  duck  farm^ 
a  chicken  farm,  a  dairy  farm,  a  stock  farm,  seed-testing  grounds  for 
a  large  New  York  concern,  a  nursery,  and  the  school  gardens  of  a 
neighboring  town.  The  following  essay  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  these  trips.  It  was  hurriedly  written  some  time  after  the 
trip  by  a  boy  who  was  making  his  first  trial  at  gardening.    He  and 
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his  brother  were  the  only  ones  asked  to  write  reports.  The  in- 
structor requested  these  only  that  he  might  have  some  idea  of  what 
value  the  trips  were  to  the  children.  The  writer  whose  essay  is 
copied  here  did  not  mention  several  of  the  stops  and  has  confused 
the  order  of  others.  Several  doubtful  statements  are  credited  to  the 
instructor,  and  many  details  are  lackiog.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
is  very  satisfactory. 

[A  bo7'a  nairativc  of  a  trip  to  a  farm.1 

A   OOOD   TlUE  AT   VlBtTINO   FABUS. 

When  we  started  Mr.  Smith  told  ua  to  watoh  all  the  farms  and  what  thej 
raised  and  how  It  was  k^t.     We  started  out.wtth  four  seated  to  the  back; 


three  on  the  floor  and  Mr.  Rnilth  and  the  chuulTeur  In  front  wEth  a  siimll  bo7 
OQ  Mr.  Smith's  lap. 

The  first  farm  we  saw  was  one  on  Teaneclc  Road.  It  had  corn,  spinach,  aod 
tomatoes.  Farther  on  we  saw  a  rhubarb  farm.  The  plants  were  about  2  yards 
apart.  You  could  see  even  paths  through  the  plants.  The  rows  wore  lioed 
and  dean  Icept.  Mr.  Smith  told  us  that  only  labor  and  patience  could  keep  the 
garden  so  well. 

We  msseil  many  cornfields.  Our  first  stop  was  at  an  old  school.  When  we 
went  out  of  the  auto  we  noticed  an  old  bell  In  the  tower.  The  first  thing  we 
did  was  to  see  who  could  hit  the  bell  first.  We  threw  for  about  five  minutes 
and  then  the  bell  was  Iiit.  Afterwards  Mr.  Smith  took  ont  two  bags  of  peanuts 
and  told  us  to  stay  about  20  feet  from  him.  He  took  one  bag  and  thren'  the 
peanutH  into  the  air.  Then  there  wns  a  miic-up,  everyiMxly  went  for  the  pea- 
nuts. The  second  bag  wos  thrown  by  the  chaulTeur.  While  we  were  holding 
up  our  hands  to  catch  the  peanuts  Mr.  Smith  took  onr  picture. 

A  little  further  up  the  road  Mr.  Smith  told  us  that  we  were  coming  to  a 
place  where  celery,  onions,  and  parsley  could  only  be  mlsied.    This  place  was 
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once  a  Inrse  lake,  but  the  trees  anJ  shrubs  sucked  the  water  out  and  It  formed  a 
swamp.  The  farmers  cnnie  and  girdled  the  trees  and  dug  up  the  soil,  which 
was  very  black.  The  soil,  which  U  called  Diuck,  la  so  rich  that  only  vegetables 
that  need  n  good  soil  can  be  rulsed  there.  When  we  came  to  the  place  we  saw 
long  rows  of  celery  In  a  rich,  black  soil.  Some  of  the  rows  had  boards  aloug- 
side  of  them.  These  boards  were  to  keep  the  sun  from  the  plants  and  make  the 
stems  white.  Tlie  rows  were  about  a  yard  and  a  half  apart.  In  the  middle 
of  each  row  was  a  row  of  smaller  plants,  so  when  the  larger  ones  were  gone 
these  would  take  their  places.  We  came  to  a  place  where  corn  was  growing 
nmoDg  peach  trees.  This  Is  called  intercropping.  When  the  trees  get  larger 
the  farmer  will  have  to  stop  planting  stuff  there.  We  saw  tomatoes  and  po- 
tatoes growing  among  apple  trees. 

We  went  up  a  tall  hill  and  saw  for  miles  around  farms  and  farms. 

Onr  nest  stop  was  at  a  chicken  farm.  We  did  not  see  many  chickens  be- 
cause they  were  in  the  fields.    The  farm  had  an  Incubator  ttaot  contained  more 


than  a  hundred  cells  and  4S  eggs  In  each  cell.  The  Incubator  contains  7.800 
eggs.  When  the  young  chickens  are  old  enough  they  are  put  In  small  coops.  In 
the  center  of  every  coop  Is  a  round  cover  with  small  pieces  of  cloth  hanging 
down.    This  Is  used  as  a  mother. 

We  left  this  farm  and  rode  around.  Then  we  went  to  a  duck  fann.  We 
went  Into  the  house  where  they  make  the  food  for  the  ducks.  This  la  done 
by  machinery.  The  (arm  held  18.000  ducks.  The  coops  held  ducks  of  differ- 
ent sizes.  All  you  could  hear  was  "  Quack."  The  incubator  room  was  so  hot 
that  we  had  to  run  out.    Mr.  Smith  took  our  picture  watching  the  ducks. 

From  here  we  went  home.  On  our  way  we  passed  the  Tenafly  School  gar- 
dens and  the  Cleveland  School  gardens.  At  the  end  of  the  trip  we  found  that 
we  had  gone  30  miles  in  three  and  one-half  hours. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  the  pole-bean  farm  we  sow  by  the  scboolhouse. 
In  whatever  direction  you  looked  was  a  straight  line  of  poles. 

It  can  plainly  be  seen  that  the  essay  is  not  a  lesson  in  composition, 
although  it  might  well  be  made  so.    Some  confusion  is  evident.    For 
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instance,  the  boy  received  a  hazy  idea  of  the  formation  of  muck 
land,  probably  because  of  the  necessarily  hurried  way  in  which  it 
was  explained.  He  did,  however,  leam  that  there  is  such  a  soil 
form  and  that  in  it  grows  most  of  the  onions  and  celery  which  he  eats. 
Many  first-hand  impressions  of  his  surroundings  which  are  of  value 
and  could  not  otherwise  be  adequately  taught  are  evident  from  the 
report. 

INFORMING  THE  COMMUNITY. 

The  publicity  work  connected  with  the  project  was  of  the  utmost 
importance.    This  was  carried  on  in  a  variety  of  ways.    Newspaper 


VISITING  A  SEED  TESTING  GROUND. 


articles  were  used  extensively.  Gardens  were  labeled,  and  the  one 
used  for  demonstration  purposes  was  marked  with  a  large  sign.  The 
produce  sold  was  advertised  as  being  grown  by  the  garden  clubs. 
That  from  the  demonstration  garden  was  sold. from  house  to  house 
with  the  idea  of  bringmg  the  work  to  the  notice  of  as  many  persons 


On  the  Fourth  of  July  the  local  board  of  trade  conducted  a  parade 
in  which  the  garden  clubs  participated.  A  small  fioat  decorated  with 
vegetables  from  club  gardens  was  drawn  by  two  boys  dressed  as 
farmers.  This  was  followed  by  a  procession  of  other  boys  wearing 
overalls  and  straw  hats  and  girls  decked  in  sunbonnets  and  aprons. 
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They  all  carried  hoes,  rakes,  or  banners.    For  their  showing  in  this 
event  the  clubs  received  a  special  prize  of  $2d. 

Another  form  of  publicity  waa  the  distribution  of  three  pre- 
liminary reports.  These  were  in  typewritten  form  and  were  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  photographs.  They  were  distributed  in  such 
a  way  that  a  great  many  persons  were  able  to  see  them.  Whenever 
one  group  of  persons  had  finished  with  them,  they  were  returned  and 
sent  to  another  group. 

FOLLOW-UP  PLANS. 

The  plans  for  the  season  of  1917  were  based  on  the  experience 
gained  through  the  work  done  during  1916.  An  extension  of  the 
work  with  home  gardens,  group  gardens,  demonstration  gardens, 


NURSERIES  ARE  INTERESTING  PLACES  FOR  EXCURSIONS. 

and  vacant-lot  gardens,  with  slight  modifications  in  systems  of  man- 
agement, was  provided.  Plans  for  club  organizations  and  competi- 
tions were  based  more  definitely  on  existing  school  rivalry.  New 
elements  of  organization  and  competition  were  introduced  to  meet 
the  needs  arising  with  a  large  number  of  vacant-lot  gardens.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  some  children  who  do  not  care  for  the  clubs,  but 
who  wish  to  have  supervised  gardens.  The  method  of  registration 
included  a  personal  visit  to  each  home.  Seed  was  sold  to  the  pupils  of 
all  gi-ades.  Pupils  below  the  fifth  grade  were  not  included  in  any  of 
the  clubs,  but  their  gardens  were  visited  and  Kmall  premiums  were 
awarded  to  the  best  of  them.  The  record  forms  to  be  used  by  the 
children  and  the  instructor  were  revised.    Besides  continuing  on  a 
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larger  scale  the  methods  nf  instruction  used  in  1916,  lantern  slides 
for  explaining  different  operations  were  employed.  Additional  help 
for  the  supervisor  was  provided  for  in  the  new  plan. 

BLANKS  AND  CIRCULARS. 

The  following  pages  illustrate  the  blanks  and  circulars  used. 
The  record  book  used  by  the  child  and  the  teacher's  record  sheet 
were  slightly  revised  for  use  during  the  season  of  1917.  The  main 
features  are  the  same,  but  some  changes  have  been  made  to  meet  a 
few  new  conditions  which  have  arisen.  For  instance,  the  old  record 
provides  for  no  place  in  which  the  child  could  keep  a  record  of 
money  loaned  to  it  for  seed  and  plowing.  With  large  gardens  coming 
into  favor,  a  need  for  such  a  form  has  arisen.  Most  of  the  printing 
was  done  by  the  school  vocational  class. 


A  SMALL  FLOCK  OF  HENS  ON  A  LARQE  POULTRY  FARM. 

A  etuderWa  record. — The  following  completed  record  is  not  the 
best  from  the  standpoint  of  neatness  and  literary  execution.  It 
was  selected  because  the  boys  (two  brothers)  who  operated  the 
garden  probably  learned  more  about  intensive  garden  practice  than 
any  of  the  other  members  of  the  clubs.  They  also  kept  their  Hnan- 
cial  record  in  a  creditable  manner.  How  new  they  were  to  this 
work  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  these  two  boys  spaded  under 
an  unused  back  yard  last  season  to  make  their  first  trial  at  garden 
work.  In  some  instances  the  certificates  of  only  one  of  the  boys 
are  shown. 
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Keoistbation  Blank  of  the  Esolkwood  Gabuening  Cluu. 


Age 

Hove  you  u  backyard  garden  spotv.. 

If  so.  give  its  dimensions 

Wbat  garden  tools  have  you? 

Have  you  money  for  seeds? 

Have  you  ever  worked  In  a  (garden?.. 
Do  you  expect  to  be  In  Englewood  all 
If  not,  how  long  will  you  be  away?— 


I  hereby  approve  of  my becoming  a  member  of  the  Engle- 
wood Gardening  Club  during  the  suiimier  of  1916. 


A  TYPICAL  GARDEN  EXCURSION. 

Teacher's  record  sheet. — The  form  of  record  sheet  used  by  the  in- 
structor follows: 


.  Grade Name- 


Location  of  garden- 
Size  of  garden 


BECOBD  OF  V 

Date, Recommendations, 
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One  sheet  was  kept  for  each  child.  References  were  made  to  this 
sheet  by  means  of  an  alphabetical  list  and  a  list  arranged  according 
to  the  location  of  the  child's  home. 

Printed  circulars. — The  following  are  circulars  which  were  written 
by  the  supervisor  and  distributed  among  the  children.  Aside  from 
these,  circulars  from  commercial  houses  and  experiment  stations  were 
used. 

THE  WEED  BATTLE. 

Now,  that  yonr  crops  are  plaated  and  hare  started  to  grow,  or  will  start  to 
do  so  in  a  short  time,  you  ought  to  turn  your  thoURhts  to  the  care  of  the  small 
plants.  There  are  at  least  four  enemies  of  these  little,  tender  baby  plants 
wblch  you  will  have  to  flgtit  tf  your  garden  Is  to  be  successful.    The  flrst  of 


AN  OBJECT  LESSON  IN  eACK-VARD  CLEANLINESS, 

these  Is  the  other  crop  of  baby  plants  In  your  garden  which  are  known  as 
weeds.  There  ts  always  a  disorderly  mob  of  tliese  savage  Invaders  and  unless 
you  meet  them  with  your  hands  and  a  good  aharp  hoe  they  wilt  overrun  your 
smaller  army  of  well-drtlled  soldier  plants.  Yes,  the  hoe  must  be  sharp,  eo 
that  your  task  will  be  made  as  easy  as  possible.  With  a  sharp  hoe  the  weeds 
can  easily  be  made  to  tumble  In  all  directions,  and  the  straight  ranks  of  yonr 
army  will  remain  as  you  want  them.  [To  sharpen  your  hoe  use  a  file  and 
make  the  edge  as  much  like  that  of  a  knife  as  possible.] 

But  a  hoe  can  not  do  the  whole  trick.  After  the  main  army  is  killed  many 
spies  will  try  to  hide  In  among  your  plants,  dressing  themselv^  In  clothes 
similar  to  those  worn  by  your  men.  But  you  must  become  welt  acquainted 
with  your  men  and  not  allow  the  little  red  weeds  to  persuade  you  into  thinking 
tliat  they  are  beets.  These  and  all  the  other  weeds  that  lurk  as  spies  In  among 
the  rows  of  vegetnbles  must  be  met  In  a  hand  to  hand  battle.  They  must  all 
be  done  away  with. 

The  sooner  you  do  this  after  your  plants  have  pushed  their  heads  above  the 
ground,  the  easier  will  be  your  task.  Small  weeds  are  usually  weak  and  very 
easily  killed,  but  large  ones  are  very  strong.    If  you  keep'  the  soil  between  the 
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rows  o(  your  garden  well  hoed  and  looae,  uany  of  the  weeUs  will  be  killed 
even  before  they  appear  above  tbe  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  fighting  this  battle,  however,  you  must  be  careful  not  to  step  on  your 
vegetables  or  allow  tbeiu  to  be  disturbed  In  any  way.  If  the  hoe  should  cover 
them  with  earth,  as  It  Is  bound  to  do  unless  you  hold  It  firmly  and  guide  It 
carefully,  remove  It  with  your  bands,  disturbing  the  plants  as  little  as  possible : 
elve  them  all  the  chance  you  cau,  because  dvlllied  babies  can  not  grow  well 
with  dirty  faces.  Continue  this  battle  from  time  to  time,  especially  after 
rains,  when  the  soil  Is  nearly  dry,  and  you  will  be  a  victorious  general. 


LOOKING  AHEAD. 

In  doing  our  gardening  work  we  must  constantly  be  looking  into  the  future 
so  that  we  can  be  preparing  for  what  is  to  come  by  what  we  are  doing  at  pres- 
ent   Now  Is  the  time  to  think  of  what  is  to  be  done  severa)  weeks  or  even 


,ND  ALL  SORTS  OF 

several  months  hence  and  to  act  In  preparation  for  what  Is  to  be  done  then. 
One  particular  thing  which  must  be  kept  constantly  In  mind  Is  the  public  ex- 
hibit at  which  the  things  we  have  grown  In  our  gardens  will  be  shown.  This 
exhibit  will  be  held  near  the  middle  of  S^tember ;  and  unless  we  ke^  it  in 
mind  from  now  until  that  time  we  will  not  make  the  showing  which  la  ex- 
pected of  us.  This  will  be  our  second  public  appearance;  our  flrst,  in  the 
Fourth  of  July  parade,  made  a  big  hit,  and  we  have  to  do  even  better  In  oor 
next  But  Is  order  to  do  ourselves  Justice  every  one  of  us  must  play  the 
game  as  If  we  meant  it  from  now  until  the  exhibit  Is  over. 

In  doing  our  share  there  are  two  things  at  which  each  of  us  must  work  Just 
by  way  of  preparation:  First,  we  must  take  care  of  our  gardens  In  the  best 
way  we  know  of,  so  that  our  things  will  grow  large  and  good  to  look  at  We 
all  know  what  this  means — the  weeds  must  be  done  away  with,  the  Injurious 
Insects  must  be  killed,  the  ground  must  be  kept  loose,  and  the  plants  must  be 
thinned  so  tlmt  they  have  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  grow.    If  tliere  Is  any- 
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thing  that  we  do  not  understand,  we  can  ask  Mr.  Smith  when  he  calls  to  see 
our  gardens,  or  write  him  a  post  card  addressed  to  Liberty  School. 

Second,  we  must  plant  vegetables  in  the  spaces  left  by  the  removal  of  the 
early  crops.  Already  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  have  planted  late  beets,  rad- 
ishes, turnips,  beans,  and  many  other  vegetables  which  they  will  show  at  the 
fair.    Mr.  Smith  can  also  help  in  choosing  late  crops  for  this  purpose. 

If  we  are  not  careful,  some  of  our  fellow  club  members  who  are  already  pre- 
paring for  their  part  of  the  exhibit  will  get  ahead  of  us.  None  of  us  dare 
allow  this,  because  our  exhibit  at. the  fair  counts  one-third  toward  the  final 
mark  for  the  season  upon  the  basis  of  which  prizes  are  awarded.  Aside  from 
these  prizes  for  the  work  of  the  season,  there  will  be  premiums  offered  at  the 
fair  for  the  best  exhibits.  Now  let  us  all  get  to  work  and  show  the  other 
members  of  the  club  as  well  as  the  public  that  we  know  what  we  are  doing 
and  that  our  part  of  the  Fourth  of  July  parade  was  merely  a  sample  of  what 
we  stand  for. 
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INFORMATION. 

A  Stabt  fob  Next  Yeab. 

Another  thing  in  regard  to  which  we  should  look  ahead  Is  our  gardening 
activities  for  next  year.  Now  is  the  time  to  decide  on  what  we  expect  to  do 
then.  Our  plans  do  not  need  to  be  completely  made  out  at  this  time,  but  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained  there  are  some  things  which  should  be  done. 

First  of  all  we  should  decide  on  the  size  of  garden  which  we  expect  to 
cultivate.  We  have  all  learned  by  a  year  of  experience  that  we  can  make 
vegetables  grow  and  have  gained  some  idea  of  the  size  of  garden  that  we  can 
successfully  operate.  That  is,  we  know  just  about  how  much  land  we  can  pre- 
pare for  planting,  plant,  and  care  for  throughout  the  summer.  Most  of  us  can 
proudly  say  that  we  feel  that  next  year  we  can  care  for  a  larger  plat  of  ground 
than  we  have  now  and  do  it  in  a  better  way  than  we  have  cared  for  our  gar- 
dens this  year.  Some  of  us  have  even  gotten  into  our  heads  the  idea  that  we 
can  use  one  of  the  vacant  lots  in  our  neighborhood  for  a  garden  similar  to  the 
one  across  from  Cleveland  School,  which  is  owned  by  the  garden  clubs.  (If  you 
have  not  seen  this  garden,  be  sure  to  visit  and  ask  questions  of  the  boys  who 
take  care  of  it.)  This  is  all  fine,  but  whatever  we  undertake  to  do  next  year 
should  be  thought  of  now.  The  thing  to  do  first  is  to  decide  on  how  large  a 
garden  we  wish  to  care  for  next  year. 

When  this  is  determined,  the  next  step  is  to  decide  where  the  garden  is  to  be 
situated,  if  we  have  not  already  its  location  In  mind.  The  question  for  each 
of  us  is  whether  it  will  be  in  my  back  yard  or  whether  it  will  be  In  a  vacant  lot 
near  home.  Unless  our  back  yards  do  not  afford  a  place  for  a  garden,  or 
unless  that  place  is  not  large  enough  for  what  we  wish  to  undertake,  we 
should  use  It  in  preference  to  a  vacant  lot.  But  if  we  can  not  do  as  we  please 
in  our  back  yards,  we  should  go  to  the  nearest  vacant  lot  which  we  think  would 
answer  our  purpose  and  secure  the  use  of  it  for  next  year.  Mr.  Smith  can  help 
you  do  this. 

Now  that  the  size  of  the  garden  and  its  location  is  decided  upon,  work  should 
be  started  at  once  In  getting  the  ground  into  shape  for  next  year.  This  is  very 
Important,  although  it  seems  like  a  long  time  before  the  land  is  to  be  used. 
The  good  farmers  that  we  visited  on  our  automobile  trips  plan  on  the  use  of 
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their  lands  for  five  or  six  years  in  advance,  and  so,  surely,  we  should  think  at 
least  a  year  ahead  and  prepare  for  what  is  to  come  then. 

If  the  garden  is  to  be  located  in  the  back  yard  where  a  garden  has  been  grow- 
ing this  year,  work  should  be  started  in  cleaning  away  all  rubbish  just  as  soon 
as  the  different  crops  are  removed.  If  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  to  plant 
other  vegetables  in  the  place  of  those  that  are  removed,  as  it  will  likely  be,  the 
ground  should  be  spaded  and  as  much  manure  as  can  be  procured  turned  under. 
When  this  is  accomplished  a  cover  crop  (by  this  is  meant  a  crop  of  some  sort 
which  will  keep  the  rain  from  washing  the  garden  during  the  winter)  should  be 
planted.  For  this  purpose  several  things  can  be  used.  Rye  mixed  with  winter 
vetch  will  likely  be  the  best,  although  other  crops  may  be  used.  If  we  do  not 
know  what  these  things  are  or  where  to  procure  the  seed,  Mr.  Smith  can  help  us. 

Those  of  us  who  decide  to  have  a  garden  where  there  Is  no  garden  now  should 
start  even  earlier  to  prepare  for  next  year.  If  our  ground  is  covered  with  rub- 
bish 6t  any  kind,  this  should  be  removed  at  once.  Some  of  us  will  have  but 
l!ttle  rubbish,  but  will  find  our  ground  grown  over  with  a  heavy  crop  of  grass  and 
weeds.  These  should  not  be  removed,  but  should  be  turned  under  and  used 
as  a  green-manure  crop,  which  will  make  our  vegetables  grow  all  the  better  next 
year.  Along  with  these  all  the  manure  that  can  be  had  should  be  covered  over. 
When  this  is  done  a  cover  crop  like  the  one  mentioned  above  should  be  planted. 
In  the  spring  these  cover  crops  can  be  turned  under  to  act  as  green-manure 
crops,  which  will  make  a  still  better  garden. 

No,  It  isn't  too  soon  to  think  it  over,  after  all.  When  we  stop  to  think,  there 
are  lots  of  things  we  ought  to  do  if  we  are  go!ng  to  make  the  most  of  our  garden 
next  year.  What  we  have  discussed  here  Is  of  the  very  most  importance 
and  applies  to  every  one  of  us.  There  are  many  other  things  which  should  be 
thought  of  before  next  spring,  and  these  will  be  taken  up  from  time  to  time. 


Post-card  armowncements. — ^At  two  different  times  during  the  sea- 
son announcements  were  made  by  means  of  postal  cards,  which  are 
copied  below : 

FOURTH  OP  JULY  PARADE. 

Meet  on  Cottage  Place  at  2  p.  m. 

BOTS  carry  rakes  and.  If  possible,  wear  farmer  hats  and  overalls. 

GIRLS  carry  hoes  and,  if  possible,  wear  sunbonnets  and  aprons. 

Note. — If  you  have  any  vegetables  that  can  be  used  In  decorating  a  float, 
bring  them  to  Liberty  School  about  5  p.  m.  Monday,  July  3. 

AUTO  TRIP. 

Meet  at  the  school  you  attended  last  year  at  1  p.  m.  on  Thursday,  July  13. 

C.  O.  Smfth. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

On  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  September  14,  15,  and  16,  the  Garden 
Clubs  of  the  Englewood  Schools  will  hold  an  exhibit  in  the  windows  of  Capestro 
&  Co.,  42  East  Palisade  Avenue,  and  J.  D.  Chlesa  Sons,  10  Dean  Street  The 
products  to  be  exhibited  wiU  be  collected  by  means  of  a  wagon  early  in  the 
morning.    If  you  attended  Lincoln  School  last  winter,  have  your  products  ready 
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on  Thursday  morning.  If  you  attended  Liberty  School,  have  them  ready  Friday 
morning.  If  you  attended  Cleveland  School,  have  them  ready  Saturday  morn- 
ing. Help  to  make  the  exhibit  a  success  by  having  your  vegetables  clean 
and  attractive  in  every  way. 

Ohables  Obchabd  Smith. 

Both  of  the  times  this  method  was  used  it  proved  to  be  very  effi- 
cient, because  all  the  children  received  notice  of  what  was  to  occur 
at  the  same  time  and  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  well ''  forget ''  the 
occasion  to  which  they  referred. 
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APPENDIX. 

A  GARDEN  NOTE  BOOK. 
This    is  to  certify   that 

is  a  member  of  the 
Sen/or  Garcfefyitfy  C/i/^ 

branch  of  the 

ENGLEWOOD 

Gardening  Clubs 
having  been  recommended  by 


Parent  or  guardian 
Principal  of  school 

and  approved  by 


£c^^aj^    SIjCULSJUI.. 


President  of.  branch 


Saperviaor  of  gardens 
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THE  WORKING  PLAN  OF  MY  GARDEN 
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THE3T0RY  OF  MY  GARDEN 
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THE  STORY  OF  MY  GARDEN 
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